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Monpay, February 9, 1959. 


Sowered iA print itchy papers and evidence as may be ordered by it, and that 
ane Order 66 be suspended i in relation thereto; and that the said Committee 


a pay | . LEON J. RAYMOND, 
ay Clerk of the House. 


4 STANDING COMMITTEE 
REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, February 12, 1959. 
The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters has the honour to 
present the following as its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 


1. That it be empowered to print such papers and evidence as may be 
ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in 
relation thereto. 


2. That it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 
Respectfully submitted. 


J. W. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 
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ss ahae =) INUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


: et ZF ee er THURSDAY, February 12, 1959. 
_ tcp op ies (1) 
e Standing Committee on Mines Forests and Waters met at 11.00 o’clock 


2 m. this eee 


a neice McFarlane, MeGresor, McQuillan, Mitchell, WMuie (Cape ares 
North and Victoria), Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Richard (St. Maurice- -Lafleche), 
Re oberge, Simpson, Slogan, Stearns and Woolliams—(21). 


s Mr. aes moved, seconded by Mr. McFarlane, 
- That Mr. Murphy be Chairman of the Committee. 


x = ee 

_ Nominations having been closed on motion of Mr. Woolliams, seconded by 
r. Korchinski, Mr. Murphy was declared to have been elected Chairman. and 
a took the Chair. 


The Chairman expressed his appreciation of the honour which had been 
conferred on him. He then read the Orders of Reference whereby the Com- 
mm ittee had been activated and given certain powers. 


Bers ct, 


On motion of Mr. Stearns, seconded by Mr. Payne, 
_ Resolved, —That Mr. Nielsen be Vice-chairman of the Committee. 


=-.-On motion of Mr. Woolliams, seconded by Mr. Aiken, 

_ Resolved,—That the Committee recommend to the House that it be em- 

ae to print such papers and evidence as may be ordered by the Com- 

: - mittee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 

2 - On motion of Mr. Aiken, seconded by Mr. Kindt, 

: Resolved (unanimously),—That the Committee recommend to the House 

z that it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 

ES On Motion of Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria), seconded by Mr. 
Patan: : 


x _ Resolved,—That a Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure be appointed, 
_ comprising the Chairman and Messrs. Coates, Dumas, Latour, Martin (Timmins), 
_ Mitchell and Nielsen. 


It was agreed that two films on northern Canada be shown at the next 
meeting of the Committee. 


2 
. AE 11.15 0 clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 


al 


i 3 (2) 

-: : The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 
. o'clock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 
: 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Cadieu, Coates, Doucett, Drouin, Dumas, 
Godin, Gundlock, Hardie, Korchinski, Kindt, Leduc, MacInnis, MacRae, Martel, 
Martineau, McFarlane, McGregor, Murphy, Nielsen, Robichaud and Slogan— 
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6 STANDING COMMITTEE 


In attendance: The Honourable Paul Comtois, ‘Minister, and officials of 
the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


The Chairman read the Order of Reference dated February’ Bist Ph chy 
the 1959-60 Estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Ss ane were 


referred to the Committee. 


The Chairman presented the First Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, as follows: 


“Your Subcommittee recommends; 


(1) That the Main Committee meet on Tuesday, Febmiate 17, and on 
Thursday, February 19, and niki scnen as the Main Committee 
may determine. 


(2) That the Main Committee order aeiited 750 copies in English and 
250 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence on 
the 1959-60 Estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. 


5, The said report of the Subcommittee was concurred in on motion of Mr. 
Dumas, seconded by Mr. MacInnis. 


On motion of Mr. Coates, cancnded: by Mr. MacRae, the Camihittes agreed 
that its next meeting on Thursday, February 19, be at 10.00 a.m., and that 
subsequent meetings be at such times as may Ba recommended by the Sub- 
committee. 


The Chairman reminded the Committee that the report of the Committee 
on the Estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
during the 1958 session had included a recommendation that the Committee 
be activated during succeeding sessions with a larger membership than at 
present; he stated that he had this matter under consideration with the ap- 
propriate authorities with a view to the Committee being increased from 35 
to 45 members. 


A report of the Chairman, intituled ‘‘“From Sarnia to the Atlantic Ocean’, 
on his trip in August, 1958 through the Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
to inspect certain roads and to open new school facilities on behalf of the 
Minister of Northern Affairs and Natural Resources, was read to the Committee. 
On motion of Mr. Kindt, seconded by Mr. Aiken, the said report was ordered 
to be printed in the proceedings of the Committee of this date. 


There followed the showing of the following films, namely, 


Northern Giant—a record of a trip through the Yukon and the Northwest 


Territories in August 1958 to inspect certain roads and to open new school 
facilities. 


Down North—on the economic development of the Mackenzie District. 


Item 186—Departmental Administration—of the 1959-60 Estimates of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys was called. 


| The Minister made a statement regarding the operations of his department 
and of the responsibilities of his department and of himself as its. Minister. 


On behalf of the Committee Mr. Dumas thanked the Minister for his in- 
teresting statement on the operations of his department; and the Chairman for 
his very instructive report on his trip through northern Canada during the 


past summer and for the showing of the film, Northern Giant, which resulted 
therefrom. 
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_ EVIDENCE 


Fs TUESDAY, February 17, 1959. 
11.00 a.m. 


CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is eleven o’clock. The first item on the 
is the: order of reference, dated February 13, 1959, which is: 

3 Po “That items numbered 186 to 213, inclusive, as listed in the main 
. setit mates for 1959-1960, relating to the Department of Mines and 
a Le -hnical Surveys, be withdrawn from the committee of Supply and be 
ra referred to the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters, 
saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in relation to 
he voting of public moneys.” 

e report: of the sub-committee on agenda—that is our steering com- 
: “is 3 as. follows: We met in my office on last Thursday. The sub-com- 


si eateantninittes also recommends that the main committee order to 
inted 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of our minutes of 
sdings and evidence in connection with the 1959-60 main estimates of 
the partment of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

UIs s that agreeable? 

Mr. Dumas: I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

= The CHAIRMAN: Do we have a seconder? 

ee Mr MacInnis: I second the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

% ¢ the. CHAIRMAN: All in favour? I declare the motion carried. Now we 
st t take a moment to decide as to the dates and times of meetings subsequent 
next Thursday. You may, if you wish, suggest an earlier meeting for 
a let us say, at 10 o’clock? What about that? 


~ Mr. Dumas: Ten o’clock would be all right, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to the other members of the committee? 
e have a lot of work to do. Will someone so move? 


Mr. COATES: I so move, Mr. Chairman. 
_ Mr. MacRae: I second the motion, Mr. Chairman. 


EoThe CHAIRMAN: All in favour? I declare the motion carried. 

Be May I say that in view of the fact that there are quite a number of members 
wt 0 would like to serve on this committee—I did not speak to you before about 
this, Mr. Dumas. I am sorry, I just learned about it on Saturday in our official 
‘I ‘report to the house—we asked that the committee be enlarged, among other 
- recommendations; and it has been suggested in view of the desire of many 
Set 1embers to serve on the committee that we enlarge it to, let us say, 45, which 
3 would be ten more than we already have. That would give a wider distribution 
_ from all the provinces—and we do have the Yukon and Northwest Territories 

represented. 
ee cpm Does that idea meet with your approval? 
- Mr. Dumas: Will this question be brought to the attention of the whips? 


_ The CHAIRMAN: It will be; and they will take it up with the House Leader. 
It has. to be a motion before the house by way of a resolution. 

i uP How would it be if the sub-committee met some time this week and decided 
y Epon meetings next week? Would that be all right with you, Mr. Nielsen? 


‘ 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: In view of the showing of two pictures this morning, as ‘ 


I said last week—even good pictures are not often seen by interested people if 
they are shown at an inconvenient time—it was suggested that we should 
show this morning two pictures, one taken of the trip to the Yukon and the 


Northwest Territories, when I represented the minister, and when we had a 


television team from Regina. ._The picture will cover a good part of the area 


which some of you members, I hope, will be able to take in this year on our. 


proposed trip to the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


The other film was taken by the National Film Board of Ottawa about — 
a year and a half ago. In fact, in preparation it took about a year and a half — 


to make. 


I thought before we showed these pictures I should make my report to 


you concerning my trip. 


Will you please distribute these copies, Mr. Jones? I have for distribution ‘ 
to the members of the committee mimeographed copies of my report, and 
the Clerk of our committee might perhaps read it, if you would like to have 


that done. I would like to have it on our record as part of our proceedings. 
The CHairRMAN: Now I shall ask Mr. Jones to read this report. 


CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: — 
This report is entitled “From Sarnia to the Arctic Ocean”, it was written by 


Mr. J. W. Murphy, M.P., and it reads as follows: 


FROM SARNIA TO THE ARCTIC OCEAN 


One of Sarnia’s most famous sons was a former Prime Minister of Canada— 


Alexander Mackenzie. The name had already been a famous one in Canadian 


history through the discovery of the great river that bears the name of one 


of the Prime Minister’s clansmen—another Alexander Mackenzie. He travelled — 


to the Arctic to discover an entirely new part of this country—and in September 


of this year, with perhaps as much wonderment and not a great deal more 


knowledge, I set out to do the same. 


One of the most. heartening things in the last few years in Canada has 
been the growing realization by Canadians everywhere of the importance of 


- the tremendous area that lies north of all our provinces. For some ninety years. 


the achievement of the task of Confederation in linking the east and west of 
Canada has occupied all our efforts and energies—occupied them so much 
that we tended to forget that we were only living and working in a tiny portion 
of this vast country. Canadians did not become fully aware of their inheritance 
until the present Prime Minister of Canada, the Right Honourable John 
Diefenbaker, drew their attention to the vastness that lay still undeveloped— 
and to the great wealth that it undoubtedly holds. This new realization— 
and the hopes and aspirations that are attached to it—has been called ‘The 
Vision”—by some in disparagement. It is not something to disparage. The 
Bible says that “without vision the people perish.” While it would be far 
from true to suggest that Canada would perish without an awareness of the 
possibilities that the vision of northern growth holds, it would certainly be 
true to say that Canada can never achieve the full growth and stature of which 
it is capable unless it assesses the wealth that it has in the north and takes 
the measures that are necessary to give it reality. 

To see this great area that holds so much of hope and yet is so largely un- 
known by Canadians everywhere, I left Edmonton by air on September 8th and 
the same evening landed in Whitehorse, the capital of the Yukon Territory. 
No one who lands there can help but be impressed with the bustle and energy, 
‘ the coming and going, the constant activity that is a part of the place. Only 

fifteen years ago it was a sleepy town of three or four hundred. Today it is 


( motives of the White oe and Yukon Railway, a large office and adminis- 
“paaee ee that is already too small, and an imposing new hospital that 


ant ee built by the Northern Canada Power Commission to harness the 
aters of the Yukon River as they flow over the rapids that were made famous 
the Klondike gold rush. Whitehorse is a good place to begin such a tour. 
brings” disillusionment to anyone who thinks of the north as an area of 
ice and snow and dog teams. It sets the tone—a tone of bustle, of growth, and of 
ese 
After two busy days in Whitehorse I moved on by air—down stream 
ong the, Yukon River that once carried all the traffic of the Yukon Territory 
nd now has not a single cargo vessel moving on it. All the traffic of the 
Yukon—machinery, mine concentrates, food, and all the other necessities of 
life—move either by air or by truck over the steadily growing network of 
roads and highways. At Carmacks a bridge is being built across the Yukon 
River at a cost of over $800,000—soon to be followed by two other bridges that 
_ will eliminate the ferries that limit the use of the main artery of the Yukon— 

_ the road from Whitehorse to Dawson. 

The heaviest traffic on the road comes from the United Keno Hill mine at 
. WKisa--a mine that is the largest silver mine in Canada and one of the largest in 
_ the entire world. An idea of the wealth of the ore that is produced in this mine 
can be gained when one realizes that it is capable of being competitive after 
- going by truck for three hundred miles to Whitehorse, then by narrow gauge 
s Tailway for one hundred and fifty miles to Skagway, by boat about one thousand 
miles to Vancouver, and finally by train another three hundred miles or so to 
| Trail for smelting. This presents a perfect demonstration of the point made by 
_ the Honourable Alvin Hamilton speaking to the Northern Development Confer- 
s _ ence in Edmonton on September 17th, when he said: 
| _In spite of what I have just said, the hard truth is that the mineral 

resources- of the territories are still celativels unprospected and unex- 

plored. Since economic expansion will depend in large measure on the 
rate at which their exploration progresses, we are eager to help in 
hastening the process. It is clear that the most effective way of doing 
this is also the surest way of promoting the development of known 
resources. That is by reducing the problems facing the northern economy. 

, The chief problem, and in many ways the only important one, is 
- transportation. The limited transportation facilities in the territories 
G today leave almost their whole area inaccessible to economic develop- 

em ment. Where they do exist, the distances from markets and sources of 

supply and the small, unbalanced volume of traffic make transportation 
the largest single cost item in mining and other industrial operations. 
Transportation is the main reason why the territorial economy is a 
high-cost economy, and reducing the problem it presents is the great 
key to future development. 

One of the main purposes of my trip, indeed, was to see the routes of 
some of the roads the government plans to build in the northern territories— 
and to witness the progress of a few that are already under way. The Minister 
of Northern Affairs had hoped to do this himself but the pressure of duties in 
Ottawa made it necessary for him to stay behind and I had the good fortune 

_ to take his place. | 
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Close to the point of origin of one of the principal roads now being 


planned is Dawson—perhaps the most famous place in the entire Canadian 


north. After the discovery of gold on. the Klondike in 1898, it grew within | 


three years to be a city of twenty-seven thousand people—the fourth largest 
city in Canada west of Toronto. Today Dawson’s glory is a thing of the past. 
It is a town of perhaps five or six hundred people, with buildings that bear 


witness to its former greatness, and memories that call them back. However, 
Dawson is far from dead. Gold is still mined by hydraulic means and through 

the use of some of the largest dredges in the world—dredges that stand as 
high as seven or eight storey buildings. West of Dawson a new discovery of — 
asbestos is being investigated and may shortly come into production. But by 


far the most interesting thing lies north of Dawson-—an area quite unsettled 


and almost unknown where there are prospects that there may well be a very 


large and very rich oil and gas area. It is into this region that the government — 


now plans to construct one of its new development roads. 


Speaking of this area in Edmonton on September 17th Mr. Hamilton said: — 


The world’s greatest search for oil and gas, in terms of the area ~ 


involved, is right now under way in the Yukon and the Mackenzie 


district of the Northwest Territories. Conducted by ground parties, 


helicopters and other aircraft, it covers more than 70,000,000 acres, or 


about half the area of this province of Alberta and extends from the 
60th parallel to the delta of the Mackenzie river on the Arctic coast. This 


exploration has been gaining momentum for the past eight years, and — 


most recently the area covered by oil exploration. permits has doubled 


in just one year. Expenditures on exploration now total several million — 


dollars annually and will mount substantially higher in the future. 


The road to reach the central part of this area would begin about twenty-_ 


five miles east of Dawson and go straight north from there to cross the Arctic 


Circle. I flew over it at low altitude—up the valley of the North Klondike 
river across the height of land to the Blackstone and Peel rivers and over the ~ 
high barren plateau that is the Eagle plain. The entire route has been surveyed | 
and much will soon be cleared. With its completion the costs of exploration. 


and development will come down sharply and the prospects of early operatio 
will greatly increase. . 


From the Eagle plain it is only a skip and a jump—as things go in the 


north—across the Richardson mountains to Fort McPherson which lies at the 
edge of the Mackenzie delta. It will be a rugged route to put a road through, 
but one day it may be worthwhile to carry the transportation link across 
from Eagle plain. When and if that day comes, the northern part of the Yukon 
will have two channels of access—one from the Pacific and the southern Yukon 
—and the other by way of the Mackenzie river from the north. 


At Fort McPherson it was my privilege on behalf of the Minister of 
Northern Affairs to open one of the new hostels that the government is building 
to provide for the education of Eskimo and Indian children who until now 
have not had adequate opportunity for the training that will enable them to 
face the future. Our failure to educate these children was not perhaps too 
serious as long as they could live adequately in their traditional way by 
hunting and fishing. Those days, unfortunately are past, and the people must 
be adjusted to something new. Speaking of them in Edmonton on September 18, 
the commissioner of the Northwest Territories, Mr. Gordon Robertson, had 
this to say: 

The standard of living of the northern Indians and of our Cana- 
dian Eskimos is far below the national average—indeed below what is 
regarded as poverty anywhere else. For many of them life has become 
precarious because of the drastic decline in the supply of caribou, the 
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n at oe tne” “Indeed, Pee Os ae deterioration of their economy 
is one of the real tragedies of Canada today. The government is doing 
- everything in its power to ease the plight of those Eskimos and Indians > 
- who are faced with hardship and to raise their standard of health, edu- 
-eation and economic position. Northern development activities are 
closely tied in with these efforts because they help to improve com- 
munications and to provide new methods of earning a livelihood for 
~~ people who can no longer sustain themselves from their traditional 
pursuits of hunting, trapping and fishing. Therefore in planning gov- 
ernment expenditures of the north we must consider not only the 
_ physical development aspect but also the possible consequence for our 
native population. 


One hundred Indian children from the lower Sead ete River and the 


om was Horie of the, Aretie Circle, I turned the first sod: 
Pee. Most of the Indians of Fort McPherson saw us off as we left for Aklavik, 
about fifty miles due north. Flying over the delta of the Mackenzie River is 
an unforgettable experience. The vast array of lakes and twisting river channels 
that, like a sponge, soak up the drainage of half a continent from Alberta and 
a Saskatchewan through the entire length of the Northwest Territories, is some- 
e thing once seen never to be forgotten. In the midst of it is the town BF Aklavik 
_ —hbuilt on a bank of silt, surrounded by water, and quite incapable of becom- 
: ing the administrative centre that is needed at the northern end of the Mac- 
_ kenzie River. To have built anything more there would have been throwing 
- good money after bad, so the government decided to move the administrative 
: facilities to a completely new town—Inuvik on the east side of the delta. 
: Before visiting Inuvik I had a look at the Arctic Ocean at Tuktoyaktuk. 
There one gets some impression of what the DEW line has meant to northern 
- Canada. It is the location of one of the DEW line stations and it is also the 
Sei rbot from which supplies move east and west in the short summer season 
Q to bring all the needed commodities to the stations along the coast. As I flew 
over the harbour with the bright autumn sun pouring down, six large vessels 
to carry oil and dry cargo rode at anchor—their summer task of supplying the 
line completed. It is because of all this growth in the farthest north—both 
military and civil—that a new town had to be created near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. 
Inuvik is as differentefrom both Aklavik and Tuktoyaktuk as anything 
~could be. It has a superb location on the rising bank of land east of the Mac- 
_ kenzie. The area is covered with white birch and spruce that make it as 
attractive as any town 2,000 miles to the south—and with skill and care these 
trees have been preserved to break the wind and add to the amenities of this 
first modern Canadian town within the Arctic Circle. 
, Inuvik will be a novel town in many ways. None of its large buildings 
and few of its houses will have a chimney—for all of them will be heated 
from one large central plant. Out of that plant through “utilidors’” running 
above the ground will come steam circulating at 350° temperature. The steam 
in its insulated lines will keep the sewer and water lines above freezing so 
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iliti tire town. When the cease By 
that they can provide the needed utilities for the en N When the am 
lines vata each house or building they will, through heat exchangers, provide 


the heat that is needed to keep all the schools, offices, and living accommoda- 


tion warm. There is no other town like it in Canada and it will be a centre ~ 


of which Canadians can well be proud when it opens, probably about 1960. 


The school, too, will be something novel. It has twenty-five rooms and 


it will be attended by Indians, Eskimos, white children and children of every — 


mixture of blood that the north has to offer. There will be no colour line 


in Inuvik and the children will grow up thinking of one another, not as Eskimos ~ 


or Indians, but as fellow Canadians doing a job in the new north. The Indian 


and Eskimo children may come as much as one thousand miles away to live — 


in two new hostels that are nearly complete—each to be the home of 250 chil- — 


dren as they go to school and receive the training that will equip them for e 


the future. 


From Inuvik it was with genuine regret that I left the Arctic Circle and 


flew “up south” to Norman Wells where the first producing oil wells in Can- 2 


ada’s northern territories provide the supplies for all the lower Mackenzie and 


the Arctic coast. From there we flew south to Fort Simpson—perhaps thé ‘mostis 


attractive settlement in the entire Northwest Territories. 


Anyone in southern Canada who thinks of the north as a land of ice and ~ 


snow should visit the experimental farm at Fort Simpson. Mr. Gilbey, its 


energetic and able superintendent, grows over seven hundred varieties of — 


plants. The day I visited the farm they were picking plums—hbelieve it or 
not. Mr. Gilbey has trained the trees to grow close to the ground—only twelve 
or fourteen inches above it. The winter snows cover them and protect them 


from the biting cold. In the warm summer, with the almost constant sun- 


shine, they grow rapidly and the plums were superb. Other crops too have 


been grown and more and more is being learned about the possibilities of — 


agriculture and gardening throughout the entire area. . 
That night—the night of September 15, only one week after my arrival 
in Whitehorse—I reached Hay River and was once more back on a highway. 
It felt like the deep south. Hay River, on the shore of Great Slave Lake, 
is the northern terminus of the Mackenzie Highway and out of it every year 
are shipped some 7 million pounds of lake trout and whitefish to the markets 


of eastern Canada and the United States. It is a thriving community—but one . 


wonders just what the future will hold after the railway reaches Pine Point, 


some seventy-five miles to the east. Will it help Hay River or will it mean | 


that its greatest days are past? Ido not think it should worry. In the growing 
north there will be plenty of room for Hay River and Pine Point too. 

From Hay River one of the new development roads the government has 
under construction leads around the west end of Great Slave Lake to the 
Mackenzie River—from there north and east to the mining town of Yellowknife. 
When the road is completed in the autumn of 1960 it will be possible for the 
first time to drive to the largest community in the Northwest Territories. 

Yellowknife is a thriving city—with cement sidewalks, paved streets, an 
excellent airport, two large, producing gold mines and some of the most 
energetic people to be found anywhere in Canada. It is, moreover, the jump- 
ing-off place for development in the entire mineralized area north of Great 
Slave Lake. No one in Yellowknife has any doubts about its future. 

At Yellowknife there is one of the most interesting symbols of the new 
approach by the government of Canada to our northern territories. It is a 


new school that has been built for the specific purpose of combining high school ~ 


education with commercial and technical training for children and adults from 
all parts of this area. Beside it is a hostel where 100 people—youths or adults, 
Indian, Eskimo or white, male or female—can live while they are educated and 
trained. Until now there has been no place in the entire Northwest Territories 


On | September LY. A left Yellowknife and landed in Edmonton. It was 


the 1 emutes Farina 
Hi Moved by Mr. MacInnis, seconded by Mr. Kindt. 
ae _ Agreed. 3 . 
_ The CHAIRMAN: We will now view the films. In the meantime we will 


ri 


Pavailable Itisa complimentary booklet on the Wilken from the United eno 
‘Hill Mine, which you will find very, very interesting reading. 
ae (At this point two films were shown entitled “The Northern Giant’, and 
} Se North’’, respectively.) 
q The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I hope these pictures will ae of some 
Sai ssistance to you. 
e Mr. Kindt, I am told that the drilling is 8,000 feet and more. You asked 
; - about it a few minutes ago. 

Now, gentlemen we are on Item 186, which to be found at 
ee 40. of the estimates for 1959-60 of the main estimates of the Department 
pot Mines and Technical Surveys. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
‘Item PEGeEDePCErIMOntclo eA CININIStTCtlOmy eteics..3 ov aava sos Wisse giard sine solevla. 6 e@rolb wieipletersletels 'o $687,289 


i 
vi 


I shall now, with your permission, ask the minister, who is with us this 
_ morning, to make his statement. 
Hon. Paut ComrTors (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, we have been given a very vivid 
Beata of our chairman’s visit to our northern Canada. We have been 
! shown two pictures as companion films. 
j I might say that you are very lucky, Mr. Chairman, but you certainly 
deserved such an opportunity. 
‘ I like to think that my department is playing no small part in gasistin’ in 
the development of this most promising part of our country, as you will judge 
from the statement I have prepared for this occasion. I am pleased again to 
be before your Committee. 
2 Your report following our appearance last year was most heartening 
indeed. You agreed on the importance of my department’s activities and 
even suggested that they should be expanded to meet our country’s growing 
needs. 
Again I welcome the opportunity of presenting to you our plans and 

related expenditures for the coming fiscal year and of inviting questions and 
_ discussion in reference to our work. 

Last year I stated that we would endeavour to have the annual report of my 
department for the calendar year 1958 available to the members of your 
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committee in time for these hearings. However, this was not possible in view 
of the advanced date of the hearings and instead we have distributed a docket, | 
the contents of which provide a good cross-section of our main activities 
during 1958. Time has not permitted a translation of some of the items in 
the docket. 

As you can see from the contents of the docket, we covered a lot of 
ground in 1958 both in our field work and in our laboratories. The mineral 
industry in particular will benefit from this work, and to a varying degree 
various other segments of the Canadian economy will benefit as well. 

Turning now to the coming fiscal year, we are asking for an amount of 
approximately $36,066,000 to cover our anticipated expenditures during the 
year. These will include payments estimated at $11.5- million under the 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act. As you know this act was amended _ 
at the last session of parliament to allow for a 25-per cent increase in 
payments to those gold mining companies receiving cost aid under the act. 

The expenditures will also include an amount of $1,074,400 for Admin- 
istrative Services which is comprised of $697,300 for departmental administra- 
tion, $281,800 for the work of our Mineral Resources Division, a unit of head 
office, and $95,400 for administration of the Explosives Act. 

For the work of our Surveys and Mapping Branch an amount of . 
approximately $11.8 million has been placed in the estimates. . 

In this work we intend this year to make a start on a research project 
in the Polar Basin. The project stems from the decision reached at Geneva 
recently to the effect that the resources of the continental shelves belong to 
the adjacent nation. The right of ownership of these resources places on the © 
countries concerned the responsibility for developing them. The region in 
question extends for about 1,500 miles along the northern rims of the Arctic 2 
Islands and for distances up to 200 miles northward into the Arctic. Our | 
work this year will be reconnaissance in nature to obtain a rough idea of the - 
general characteristics of the shelf, the equipment needed for such a project, 
the best type of transportation and so on. It will be carried out in the 300-mile 
area centred on Isachsen and Ellef Ringnes Island and extending 100 miles out 
to sea. a 

An amount of $567,800 has been placed in the estimates for this project. 
The team of experts will leave for the area about March 1. 


To reinforce the fleet of the Canadian hydrographic service, it is planned 
to start work this year on the construction of a ship the C.G.S. “Hudson” that - 
will cost an estimated seven million dollars. She will be designed not only for 
hydrographic surveying but for all types of oceanographic research, including 
submarine geology. | 


We are also constructing two new tidal stations in the Arctic. One of 
these is at Alert on the northeastern tip of Ellesmere island, and will be used 
largely for long-term research on studies in changes in sea level. The other is 
at the mouth of the Mackenzie river and is needed in connection with present 
and future development in the area. 


Our field work this year for the establishment of Survey control for map- 
ping will include a start on the revision of topographic maps of portions of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; the continuation of surveys required for the 
study of the power possibilities of the Yukon river basin; and the extension of 
survey control for large blocks of detailed and reconnaissance mapping in 
Quebec and Labrador. 


An amount of $1,900,000 appears in our estimates to meet the require- 
ments for aerial photography, which work is done under contract to the 
companies concerned. We have been faced with a considerable increase in — 


~~ * 
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mer squests for lapceictete photography during the past two years, a result, 
probably, of the widening appreciation of the value of such photography for 
) planning and of the diversity of its uses. 
The estimates for 1959-60 contain an amount of approximately $3.5 million 
itor the geological survey of Canada. I might note here, by the way, that the 
_ badly needed new building on Booth street to house the staff of the survey 
gis: nearing completion and should be ready for occupancy in a few months. 
i. The docket you received includes an information circular giving the main 
results of the geological survey’s field activities in 1958. In reference to this 
circular I should like also to direct your attention to the clipping on the display 
_ board from a recent issue of The Northern Miner telling of the interest various 
_ companies are showing in the mineral possibilities of two widely separated 
-areas in Canada as a result of the circular. 
3 ’ Last year the survey had 77 parties on field work. This year we expect 
ato field 80 parties. 

a Our plans call for a considerable expansion of our ground water work, 
4 especially in the prairie provinces. For the past number of years our ground 
% water studies have been confined mainly to providing what may be termed 
: first- aid to areas that have faced serious water-supply problems. We now 
_ intend to get down to a systematic study of ground water geology. 

- Since 1952 we have been giving top priority in our geological work to the 
_ reconnaissance mapping of large areas in order to keep abreast of mineral 
os resources development requirements. In this connection we hope in 1959 tu 
Born icte the geological reconnaissance of what we call ‘Operation Fort George’, 
a 115,000-square-mile area lying immediately east of James bay in Quebec. 
We also intend to carry out three other such projects. One of these, named 


6, 


- ‘Operation Pelly’, will cover a 20,000-square-mile area in southeastern Yukon. 
Brother, named ‘Operation Coppermine’, will cover some 60,000 square miles 
_ in the western portion of the Canadian shield j in the northern part of Mackenzie 
district, Northwest Territories. In the third, the geology of 125,000 square 
_ miles of Banks and Victoria islands in the cae archipelago will be mapped. 
"The interest in the mineral ee of these and other arctic and subarctic 
a regions is steadily mounting. 
oe Included in this year’s field program is a proposed aeromagnetic survey of 
f area in Ontario and Quebec bounded roughly on the west by a line joining 
Parry Sound and Englehart and extending north of Ottawa and eastward to 
Lake Chibougamau in Quebec. Information gained from the survey will be 
Brsed in studies of the geology of the region. 
-. I have mentioned Canada’s responsibility for developing the resources of 
fits continental shelves. In part, this responsibility will call for a thorough 
4 survey of the geology of the shelves in the years ahead in order to evaluate 
_ their mineral possibilities. To do this will require the recruiting of a qualified 
ie - staff of geologists, a matter we now have under active consideration. 
2 - The answer to many problems confronting geologists today is to be found 
_ only in research which provides the scientific tools needed to probe the earth’s 
; geological secrets. To this end the geological survey is giving increasing 
f attention to fundamental research in various fields, one of these being in the 
4 _ development of what is known as the carbon-dating technique. In this work we 
r are endeavouring to determine the best applications of this important technique 
; in the study of geological problems relating to age-determination, with partic- 
7 ular reference to our studies in pleistocene geology. 
q Through funds provided by parliament the Geological Survey has been 
_ providing grants-in-aid since 1951 to Canadian universities in support of 
research projects. Our estimates for 1959-60 contain an amount of $50,000— 
4 pe same as last pcan? cover these grants. We had 40 applications last year 
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for amounts totalling $100,000 and although all but a few of them were deserv- 
ing cases, the funds available permitted » us to accept only 25. Quite apart 
from their other benefits, the grants encourage the students to remain in 
Canada, a very desirable feature. We are finding also that they are tending” 
to encourage private companies and organizations to provide grants. | 

To finance the activities of our mines branch, we are asking for ~ 
approximately $3.8 million for fiscal year 1959-60. 

Demands for technical assistance from this branch have been increasing 
and solving of the problems arising from these demands is requiring greater — 
attention to basic research. Among the more important of these problems is 
that of ground stress in the deeper underground workings. Much of our 
mineral wealth is obtained from mines that have already reached considerable 
depths. For this and other reasons, studies into the phenomena of ground — 
stress are a necessity and the branch has been devoting much attention to 
such work. . 

Other long-term research of potential value to the mineral industry under — 
way in the branch includes work on: the development of a pressure leaching ~ 
technique which makes it possible to recover elemental sulphur from Sudbury 
nickel ores along with nickel and copper; an economical method for extracting 
manganese from certain low-grade manganese deposits; and direct methods — 
for the reduction of Canadian iron ore. re 

In its study of Canada’s non-metallic minerals the branch now has some 
ten major research projects under way. In one of these a comprehensive 
examination and study is being made of Canadian clays and shales. This 
information will provide assistance to brick and tile manufacturers and to 
other producers of ceramic products on processing problems and will be of 
aid in the selection of suitable raw materials. ry 

Research. on the fossil fuels, especially in relation to their puoduences 
beneficiation and utilization, will continue to receive major attention from 
the branch. The bituminous sand deposits of northern Alberta loom- large 
in this field of endeavour. The branch, in cooperation with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and Richfield Oil Corporation, is now giving careful 
study to the feasibility .of a nuclear explosion as a means of recovering the 
oil in the sands. ; 

In its work on metals and alloys the branch is continuing its endeavours | 
to improve the behaviour of existing alloys and to develop new alloys associated — 
with such projects as missiles and atomic energy applications. In cooperation 
with the primary and secondary zine producers and users in Canada it has 
initiated work under the name of the Canadian Zinc Research and Development 
Committee. It has undertaken two research projects to increase our knowledge 
of the behaviour of zinc and its alloys in certain applications, to produce 
better alloys, and to enhance the reputation and sales of Canadian zine through 
technological advances. 

In our estimates for 1959-60 is an amount of approximately $1.6. million 
to finance the activities of the Dominion Observatories. 

Studies of outer space have been very much to the forefront in recent 
years and in Canada the dominion observatories is the organization chiefly 
interested in such studies. As a further contribution to this work we now 
have under construction near Penticton, British Columbia, a radio telescope 84 
feet in diameter. This instrument will enable a study of the hydrogen clouds 
that are the most characteristic features of the more distant parts of outer 
space, in which stars and planets have their origin. The same instrument will 
probably be used to some extent to investigate the physics of the atmospheres 
of the planets Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and other members of our solar system. — 

At Ottawa we are developing a new mirror transit acces t never - 


“ 
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Be feet used in astronomy, the purpose being to study the positions and 


-motions of stars and members of the solar system. These observations have 
_ application in surveying, nagivation and accurate time determination. 
Also at Ottawa, new instruments will be developed to study the violent 


storms on the surface of the sun. 


- In arctic Canada steps are being taken to establish geophysical stations 


q in the northern posts of Alert and Mould bay. They will be used for a number 


of purposes, including a study of earthquakes in the Arctic islands and the 


- 


i adjacent Arctic Ocean and a study of the daily variations of the earth’s 


- magnetic field. 


We are asking for an amount in the neighbourhood of $359,000 to finance the 


eo of our Geographical Branch in the fiscal year commencing April 1 


REX, - 
_ Just recently this branch published the English edition of the new Atlas 
of Canada and already close to 4,000 copies have been ordered. Work on the 


‘ French edition is being pushed to the limit but owing to the magnitude of 


_ the task and the physical limitations of the available facilities it will be several 


. ae before it is ready for distribution. 


In our land-use mapping program we plan this year to continue the work 


in Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I state that the funds we are requesting 


will enable us to continue to render a service to industry that, over the years 


has proven to be factor of the greatest importance in furthering the developing 
of Canada’s mineral potential. There is a great amd increasing need for the 


benefits of research in this development and the funds will enable us to 
- keep pace with this need. ,They will also enable us to maintain our researches 


in fields other than those directly associated with mineral development at a 
level comensurate with the role that Canada must play in world affairs in this 


age of scientific achievement. 


In closing I would like to thank all the officers and employees of my 


4 department for the excellent. cooperation I have received from them and 


for their thorough and conscientious work. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you all for your 


- kind attention. 


“ 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 

Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, we are very grateful to the minister for giving 
us a resume of the activities of his department during the year 1958. 

I am very pleased also to see that the department has seen fit to prepare 


_a report of twenty-four pages, being a review of the activities of the past year. 


I understand that this will be translated into French as soon as possible. Also 
I suppose it is the intention of the department to have this prepared in the form 
of a pamphlet which can be distributed in the near future. 

You will notice on page two of the review of activities for 1958 that there 
is special mention made of Mr. W. H. Miller who was Director of the Surveys 


and Mapping Branch until November of 1958. Mr. Miller was retired on 


that date. You will also notice he joined the staff of the Topographical Division 

of the-Geological Survey in 1913; that is 45 years of service to our country. _ 
Last summer all of you met Mr. Miller when he was in attendance at this 

committee. You must have noticed that he was really devoted to the depart- 


ment. Since Mr. Miller was retired, unfortunately he became ill, and is at 


‘present in hospital. I am sure I am speaking for all the members of the 
Committee when I say that first of all we wish to extend to Mr. Miller our 
sincere appreciation for what he did during his term with the different branches, 
embracing not only the Geological Survey and Mapping Branch but also all the 
‘branches connected with the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
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I am sure that all the friends of Mr. Miller in the department were see, i 
to see him leave and that they are sorry today to hear that he is ill in hospita “ait 
when perhaps he should be profiting from his retirement by having more — 
leisure and enjoyment after all those years which he has given to our HOURLY») | 
SCE ae to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Miller for his work, and we also. 5 
wish his speedy recovery and return to good health. When he is out of the a 
hospital and in good health he knows we will be pleased to have him visit 
us here while we have our sittings, if we have not adjourned. eae 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I think, without a seconder, that you, have 
very competently expressed the opinion of every member of this committee. ed 

The next meeting of your committee is on Thursday morning at 10 a.m. 
With your permission and in view of the fact that Dr. Harrison, the Directors 
of the Geological Survey of Canada, expects to be.away for some time, Were 
will ask him to appear next Thursday morning at 10 a.m. I hope this will ; 
not inconvenience anyone. Is that satisfactory? " 

Agreed. ‘ 

Mr. Dumas: This will be satisfactory, Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact Be 
that the director has to be away. We will be pleased to take this item on . 
Thursday morning. es 

With your permission I would also like to add a word or two. We were very « 
pleased to hear at the beginning of this meeting today that Mr. Murphy had : 
been appointed to represent the minister in a tour of the north, and more — 
especially the Yukon. It was certainly a very interesting trip, and we have a 
now looked at the two pictures with great interest; they were very instructive. — 3 
The report of our Chairman is also complete. 3 Se 

However, although I do not like to close this morning’s meeting on a bad. 
note, you will notice on the first page a paragraph which I suggest the 
Chairman might have dispensed with, where it says that the Prime Minister 
was the first one to make Canadians fully aware of the Canadian north. We 
know that even during the last war the oil from Norman Wells was being 
used for the great benefit of this country. We know also very well that all 
the mapping of the north has been completed. This is something which should | 
be kept in mind. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Dumas. 

With your permission after our next meeting on Thursday, when we will 
consider items 200 and 201, in order to permit Dr. Harrison to take his trip, 
we will then, I hope, deal with-the minister’s statement. You will be entitled — 
to ask questions and to make comments on his statement. As I said last year 
at the beginning of our meetings, I intend, as your Chairman and with your 
permission, to allow considerable latitude in respect of questions and inquiries 
relating to the estimates of this department. : 

‘Mr. Harvie: Will the minister be here at the next meeting? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. You have his statement; you will have an opportunity 
to study it. One of the reasons copies of the minister’s statement have been 
prepared is so that each member would have one and would have an oppor- — 
tunity to review it in the meantime. The minister will be here in attendance, 
and if any members of the committee wish any special officers of the depart- | 
ment to be present here, please do not hesitate to say so. 


Would the members of the steering committee meet at my office at 


ae 


2:15 today? 


Mr. DuMaAS: We have a meeting at two o’clock, Mr. Chairman. Would it 


be possible to have the meeting of the steering committee at 7:45 p.m. today 
in my office? aa 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; that will be all right. 
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"MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, February 19, 1959. 
: owe.) 


_ The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10.00 o’clock 
. a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Sy 


: Members present: Messrs: Aiken, Coates, Doucett, Drouin, Dumas, Granger, 

-Gundlock, Hardie, Kindt, Korehinski, Latour, Mactanis. MacRae, Martin 
Bartiainins). McFarlane, McGregor, Mitchell, Murphy, Nielsen, Robichaud, 
Simpson, Slogan and Stearns—(23). 


In attendance, from the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The 
- Honourable Paul Comtois, Minister; Mr. Raymond Grenier, Private Secretary 
to the Minister; Dr. Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister; Dr. W. E. van Steenburgh, 
_Director- General of Scientific Services; Dr. J. M. Harrison, Director, Geological 
Survey of Canada; Mr. A. Ignatieff, Acting Director, nies Branch; Mr. S. G. 
Gamble, Director of Surveys and Mapping Branch; Dr. C. S. Beals, Dominion 
Astronomer, Dominion Observatory; Dr. N. L. Nicholson, Director, Geographical 
- Branch; Mr. W. K. Buck, Chief, Mineral Resources piven Mr. K. M. Pack, 
Chief Administrative Officer; Mr. R. B. Code, Chief, Personnel and Office 
Services Division; Mr. G. H. Murray, Chief, Editorial and Information Division; 
_and Mr. H. P. Kimbell, Chief, Explosives Division. 


_ The Chairman presented the Second Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, as follows: 

if “Your Subcommittee recommends that the Main Committee meet at 
10. 00 a.m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays until it is decided otherwise’. 


The said report of the Subcommittee was concurred in, on motion of Mr. 
pologan, seconded by Mr. McGregor. 


: The Committee proceeded to its Beeeideration of the 1959- 60 estimates 
of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


- The Chairman stated that Dr. J. M. Harrison, Director, Geological Surveys 
‘of Canada, was due to leave Ottawa on duty later this day for an extended 
trip. Accordingly the Committee agreed that Items 186 to 199 inclusive of the 
-department’s estimates stand. 


Items 200 and. 201 concerning the Geological Survey of Canada were 
called and considered. Dr. Harrison was questioned at length thereon. The 
Minister and .the Deputy Minister answered certain questions which were 
specifically directed or referred to them. 


} On motion of Mr. Nielsen, seconded by Mr. Stearns, Items 200 and 201 
were approved. 


. At:11.45 o’clock a.m. the meeting adjourned until 10.00 o’clock a.m. on 
Tuesday, February 24, 1959. 
. . Eric H. Jones, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


/ 
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THURSDAY, February 19, 1959. 
11 a.m. 


Be ThS CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. : 
Mr. ROBICHAUD: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order: before we proceed 


Ptiention ‘On the committee. 7 regret I was delayed at the first meeting on 
‘Tuesday, my train being one hour late. If I had been here I would have 
registered a protest at that time. The protest has to do with the report of the 
| hairman on his trip to the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The com- 
mittee has had referred to it items 186 to 213 of the Department of Mines and 
: ‘Technical Surveys. This report had to do with the Department of Northern 


Affairs and National Resources. 


I feel, Mr. Chairman, that in the future we should limit ourselves to the 
ems referred to this committee. We have tried to raise points in the house 
. the last two days and we of the official opposition have been limited 
by the Chair to the specific questions under debate. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Well— 

_ Mr. RopicHaup: I think, Mr. Chairman, I have the right to protest the 
procedure followed at the first meeting. This report should have been reserved 
until the time when the estimates of the department of Northern Affairs are 
referred to the committee, because it has nothing to do with the items before 
us at this time. 

q The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Robichaud. I think if you had been here 
s at that particular meeting you would have known that our agenda for that 
- meeting was in particular to show two films which had been taken, one on 
my trip to the Yukon and the Northwest Territories and the other taken by 
- the National Film Board in order to give the members some idea of the country 
: which is being considered in the estimates of the Department of Mines and 
F Technical Surveys as well as those of.the Department of Northern Affairs and 
_ National Resources. In fact, the pictures were, I am sure, appreciated by all the 
% members present for that reason. I made it clear when i suggested the idea of 
_ showing the pictures, and making my statement, that probably members of 
7 the committee would be better acquainted with the north country if the state- 
- ment were made first; that is the reason it was done. 
1 Mr. Stearns: I believe that at the first organization meeting it was put 
Fup. to the meeting whether or not we should see those pictures and I think ~ 
: everybody said they would like to see them. 
; The CHAIRMAN: I hope that satisfies your inquiry, Mr. Robichaud. 
-_- Mr. RogicHaup: Thank you. 
| The CHAIRMAN: The subcommittee on agenda and procedure met at 7.45 
p.m. on Tuesday, February 17, and unanimously agreed to submit as its 
second report that it recommends that the main committee meet at 10 a.m. 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays until it is decided otherwise. 
' Will someone move and second that this report be concurred in? 
‘Moved by Mr. Slogan, seconded by Mr. McGregor. 


Motion agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We suggested at the last meeting that, instead of starting © 
at item 186, in view of Dr. Harrison’s commitments and his having to be on 
duty, we would hear him this morning and commence on item 200. They 
committee will understand that at the next meeting, or at the conclusion of — 
Dr. Harrison’s evidence, you will be free to examine the minister on his state-_ 
ment and on anything else related to the first item. 7 

If you will refer to items 200 and 201, which are the items under discussion, 
instead of Dr. Harrison making a statement perhaps someone would like 
to make some inquiries of him. This is at page 41 in your estimates. he 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA ie 
Item 200 Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including Canada’s share 


of the cost of the Geological Liaison Office, British Commonwealth 
Scientific Conference, London, England, and $50,000 for Grants in aid 


of Geological Research in Canadian Universities ............ Boorse $3,299,108 f 
Item ~201 Construction’ or Acquisition <of Equipment, 725°... 2. seed. eee 198,118 
$3,497,226 © 


Mr. Dumas: Dr. Harrison, we have here the statement of the minister, 
then we have the review of activities, and then a report by Mr. Lord the chief 
geologist on the work performed in 1958. Last year I told you I.was very much 
interested in the Fort George operation and I understand that during 1957 
about one-third of the work was done on this operation. Last year about 35 — 
thousand square miles were covered, making a total of roughly T0or 804 
thousand miles. You have about 35 thousand miles to complete in 1959. Do 
you expect this operation will be all completed during 1959? ae 

Dr. J. M. Harrison (Director, Geological Survey of Canada): I am not 
sure that “expect” is the right word. We certainly hope so, but we are getting © 
into more heavily timbered areas this year and are not certain just how well 
the operation will work in the more heavily timbered areas which limit the use _ 
of helicopters a little more than previously. If we get a break in the weather 
we should complete the full project by the fall of 1959. 


Mr. Dumas: I see in the report for 1958 that three green-stone belts have 
been located and one of those is reported to be about 35 miles long and six — 
miles wide. What size are the others? _ . 


Dr. HARRISON: They are smaller, considerably smaller than that but still 
large enough to be of significant interest and I believe have been examined. 


Mr. Dumas: This operation is more of a reconnaissance survey? 

Dr. HARRISON: This is the initial survey. . : 

Mr. Dumas: Do you think after this operation is completed that more 
detailed surveys will be justified? < 


Dr. Harrison: In certain parts of it beyond any doubt. This is the whole . 
idea of the initial reconnaissance mapping, to find out those parts of Canada 
which merit more detailed investigations with a view to learning more about 
the natural resources and the general geology of the country. . 

Mr. Dumas: This is interesting. I think your branch should be con- 
gratulated for what it is doing there. In respect of “Operation Pelly”, it is to 
be started in 1959? 

Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 

Mr. Dumas: And Coppermine? 


Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 


: 


~ 


ae 


Mr. Dumas: No work is done except perhaps on investigations as to how 
you will proceed? : 
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2 Prciatcow: That is ine although at Pelly last year we did use a small 
| ae and made spot checks throughout the whole area to get an idea as 
to where we might best conduct more comprehensive investigations. 
i: ae - Mr. Dumas: What will be the area covered by Coppermine? 


ce: rs TTABRISON This map was drawn up the other day. ‘Operation Cop- 
“p ermine” is this yellow block in here. 


SS ‘Mr. Dumas: And which is “Operation Pelly?” 


‘ey 


e . Dr Harrison: This one here. 


a ‘Mr. Dumas: Then you have another operation in the district there of 
+125, 000 square miles on Victoria island in the Arctic archipelago? 


: Dr. Harrison: That is this spot here. 
, Mr. Dumas: This is a very large operation. 


- Dr. HARRISON: Yes. In the sense of the other operations it is not quite the 
“same. Last year as a trial we attempted to use a small Piper Cub as a fixed 
wing aircraft to operate throughout the islands and as reported in the recent 
circular to which you referred earlier something like 450 landings were made 
in 300 different unprepared localities with this airplane at a very reasonable 
rate. We intend to extend this kind of operation this year as a result of the 
experience gained last year. It is not an expensive operation and covers a 
patze territory and for that reason we marked it separately. 

Mr. Dumas: You mean this will be a less expensive operation than Fort 
iGeorze, for instance? 
®, Dr. Harrison:. Yes. 
’ ~ Mr. Harvie: Why? 
Dr. Harrison: Because the Myotic islands in this region are relatively flat, 
and with the oversize wheels and the low pressure tires we find the eee att 
can land within a reasonable distance of any place the geologist might wish 
to go. The Piper Cub operates for $35 an hour and covers 100 miles in an 
hour; the helicopter costs $100 an hour and covers 50 miles in an hour. 
Mr. Haroie: Is Banks in that operation? 


4 Dr. Harrison: Yes. Banks is one of the main islands, the larger is 
Victoria. j 

4 Mr. HARDIE: Is this Cappenmine area, the one in which you will work ~ 
: this. year, the same area in which this huge subsidiary company of Eldorado 
Mining and Refining is going to investigate over the next two years? . 

| Dr. Harrison: I imagine it will cover all the area they are going to 
investigate. But we will do a great deal more than that. That is purely 
coincidence, I might say. 

| Mr. Dumas: In the province of Quebec, the yellow part on the map is 
Fort George? 

Dr. Harrison: Yes, that is Fort George. And, in addition to that, there 
“are some other mapped areas that were being done by more conventional 
methods. We are taking advantage of the opportunity of sharing the cost 
of chartering aircraft with the Dominion Observatory, and in order to make 
efficient use of the aircraft we are putting three parties in the Quebec- Labrador 
district. | . 

: Mr. Dumas: I was very interested to see that the cost of this operation is 
only $2.03 per square mile. 

Dr. Harrison: So are we. 

Mr. Dumas: That is very interesting. But it does not include salaries and 
wages of the staff? 


Dr. Harrison: No. 
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Mr. Dumas: Here in Ottawa. " 
Dr. HARRISON: No. . iz | te 
Mr. Dumas: And it does not include the preparation of maps? _ : a 
Dr. Harrison: No, the cost quoted is strictly the operation itself. F 
Mr. Dumas: The operation itself, you say? 

Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 

Mr. Dumas: But it is very inexpensive. 

Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 


Mr. Dumas: Coming back to this third operation in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories and in the Arctic, I think you should give a name to that operation. It 
is always interesting to have a name. I think it is of interest. We have the 
Fort George operation and we have the Pelly operation and the Coopermine; | 
and we have had others, which were completed in 1952 to 1955. I am just 
making this as a suggestion, that it could be called the Camsell operation, to. 
honour Dr. Camsell. ar 


Dr. HARRISON: That is not quite the area he made famous. We call it, 
in our own inter-office memoranda, the Banks-Victoria operation. ; 


Mr. RopicHAuD: Do you expect to cover any section of the maritime 
provinces this year? 


Dr. Harrison: This year we will have several field parties in the maritime 
provinces. "tes ‘_ 


Mr. RoBicHAuD: Any in New Brunswick? | | 4 
Dr. HarRIson: Yes. I doubt very much if you could see them on the map, 
from where you are sitting, but there they are. There are four of them. | 
Mr. RoBICHAUD: What section of New Brunswick does that cover? =a 
Dr. HaRRISON: We will have in northern New Brunswick a special study — 


of stratigraphy in the Saint John river valley area where we are continuing | 
the investigation of the geology of the unconsolidated materials, which will” 


have application for farming and ground water investigation. ae 

Then we will be continuing studies of the Brunswick mineral belt; and 
we will be making a special study on the geo-chemistry—that is, the relationship © 
of enclosing rocks to the ore bodies in the New Brunswick base-metal field, 
so far as chemistry is concerned. Fa 

We will also be.making another special study on the sandstone belts, the | 
big flat area in New Brunswick, of Pennsylvania sandstone, in order to try 
to get a better idea of their origin. j 


Mr. RopicHaup: In his statement the minister mentioned that he expected / 
about 80 parties in the field this year. On the average, how many men are 4 
there in each party? Tees. hs a 

Dr. HARRISON: 80 parties; we are authorized to use 285 seasonal employees. . 
Probably about 40 of these will be used at Labrador and office projects, at | 
headquarters—and you will have to excuse me if I appear to be thinking out 


loud—there would be about four to a party, an average of about four to a party 


Mr. RospicHaupb: Is there a permanent employee in each party? ye 
Dr. Harrison: Yes, most parties. . 
Mr. ROBICHAUD: Most parties have permanent employees? . 24 
Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: How are those seasonal employees selected? ay 


Dr. HARRISON: Through the Civil Service Commission applications. Prac- q 
tically all are students, attending university. We are hiring some people in 


the prevailing rates category, for packers, cooks, and the like. But by far the — 
most of. them are students from the universities. | 


“ 
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| ee vrs Roprcuavp: What are the prevailing salaries for these seasonal 
_ employees? Soot ae 35 

ees. Soe HARRISON: For students? 

. Mr. ROBICHAUD: Yes. 


padi’ _ Harrison: They range from $245 to $305 for the undergraduate 
B ens and up to about $450 for those who are taking post-graduate studies, 


_. Mr. Rosicuaup: That is, all expenses paid? 
s _ Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 
. _ Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if you could answer by stating what special project 


you have slated for Whitehorse which is indicated on your map? 


= Dr. HARRISON: This is simply the operation of the Whitehorse office, indica- 
a tive of one type of activity. We undertake the same sort of office activity 
ca for Yellowknife as for Whitehorse. 


~ 
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& _ Mr. NIELSEN: » This office in Whitehorse is a permanent office, is it? 
___Dr. Harrison: Yes. 
s _ Mr. NIELSEN: How many people did your department have in the field in 


_ the Yukon last year? 


_ Dr. Harrison: We had three field party chiefs, and the officer in charge of 
~ the office. : 


3 _ Mr. NIELSEN: And was there one of these parties in the vicinity of south- 


_ western Yukon, the Cassiar area? 

_ Dr. Harrison: That was in northern British Gotan bis but working in the 
general region of the asbestos country. 

; Mr. NIELSEN: How many do he plan on having in the field this year, in 
the Yukon? 

i Dr. Harrison: In the Yukon there will be two major projects. The first of 
- these is operation Pelly, which was a helicopter project, and which will 
4 probably be a two-year operation. We will have a special investigation in the 
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_ Richardson mountains which straddle the Yukon-Northwest Territories border. 
In addition to that there will be the operation of the Whitehorse office. 
; \Mr. NIELSEN: I see the operations indicated on your map are, roughly 
. Speaking, emanating with Ross river as the hub, and radiating over a radius 
_ of roughly a hundred miles. pet extent are your operations going to be in the 
- Richardson mountains? 


‘ 


oe -Dr. HarrISsON:. They are more detailed and specialized investigations in 
; order to determine the super-position and general character of rocks which are 
potentially oil- bearing. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Over the whole of the range? 
Dr. Harrison: No, they are specialized studies within certain restricted 
~~ localities of the range. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Can you indicate where those localities would be? 

Dr. Harrison: Just east of Aklavik. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Just east, do you say, of Aklavik? 

Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 

Mr. NIELSEN: In the Richardson mountains? 

Dr. HarRISON: Yes—oh, excuse me, I should say that it is west of Aklavik. 
- Mr. Nietsen: How long did the geological parties stay in the field in the 

Yukon last year? 
Dr. HARRISON: They came out about the end of August. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Why so early? 


j j 
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Dr. HARRISON: We made a bad guess as to the amount of money it would 
cost to operate our field party, and just ran short of money. tnt 
Mr. NIELSEN: I see. Do you expect that you will run into that same diffi- 
culty this year? a: 
Dr. HARRISON: No, not again. ; ee 
Mr. NIELSEN: How long do you expect your party will be. staying in the 
Yukon this year? ere 
‘Dr. HARRISON: Whatever the field party chiefs consider a reasonable length ‘ 
of time to conduct their operations. ‘ . 
Mr. NIELSEN: Is that usually to the end of the season? ts 
Dr. Harrison: The end of the season is not necessarily the climatic season, — 
As I said earlier, we engage a considerable number of students from the uni- — 
versities. The universities are tending to have the new semester start each 
year a little earlier than in the previous year. The result is that most of the 
students have to leave the field about the tenth or twelfth of September in 
order to get back to the university in time for the beginning of the winter year. 
Mr. NIELSEN: If the university students were not employed, and if your 
geological time in the Yukon were not restricted by the length of time which 
these university students could stay there, how much would it cost, in addition | 
to what you are paying now, or have you any idea of that? a. 


Dr. Harrison: I do not know. If we could not use university students, who 3 
are seasonal employees, and relatively inexpensive, it would increase the cost . 
of equivalent service. We have, on occasions where relatively small amounts 
of territory still needed to be investigated, kept parties in the field. That sg 
the party chief and various continuing employees of the survey have stayed | 
there and carried on the work. ie ee 

This however is not as efficient as the other way. It still gets the work — 
done and in some instances, in northern British Columbia for example, the © 
party stayed in the field until October 11, I think it was. But the weather did 
get pretty miserable then. . 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am asking you that question because we recognize the 
great need for accelerating the geological mapping and geological survey of. 
all parts of the north. It seems to me that full advantage should be taken of 
the season, short as it is, in the north. You have only two and a half or three 
months at the very outside within which you can go out and do any real efficient 
work. I suggest therefore that if your program is limited or is restricted by — 
the curricula of university students, then perhaps another look should be taken ~ 
at the utilization of these students, relative to the importance of having this 
program completed. 


f 


Dr. HARRISON: I agree with you. However, I would like to point out, again, 
that if we were to base our operations on the total force of the geological sur- _ 
vey, without the addition of student help, we would either have greatly to 
curtail the operation of survey, or we would have to ask for a great deal more 
money for equipment to do the work. . 

Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps the latter is the answer, then. 

Mr. Coates: On that point— 


Mr. NIELSEN: If I might be permitted to finish this; I wished to pursue 
one other line of thought, and that is in connection with the types of surveys 
we are doing there. As is generally known, natural resources in all phases 
of development are the responsibility of the federal government, north of 
the 60th parallel. 
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ba. Mwy it has nea: suggested by responsible mining groups in the north, 


"(and in) hes British. Columbia-Yukon Chamber of Mines, for example, that 
myour department | should undertake to do magnetometer surveys up there 

as well. 
4 In many parts of ihe Yukon now, I take it, this type of surveying is not 
re - done. Is it the intention of the department to have this type of survey? 


; Dr. Harrison: No, I do not think so,—not at the regional scale. We 
_ would like to, in.certain specialized instances, for specialized purposes. 


e.My. NIELSEN: Have you ever considered it? 


Dr. HarrRISON: Yes, very much. The airborne magnetometer functions 
best in relatively level country. As you know, however, the Yukon is not 
characterized by very level areas, except in the east. \ 

Mr. NIELSEN: However, you appreciate the fact that magnetometer surveys 
have been highly successful in the Yukon over the years. For instance, the 
- Hudson’s Bay nickel deposit is a good example of that. 

Pe Dr, HARRISON: This is a feature of airborne magnetometer surveys which 
“I think you will find many of the private companies would rather we would 
not undertake, that is, the actual prospecting for mineral deposits—which is 
what the magnetometer work of the Hudson’s Bay Mining Company was 
directed toward. Our airborne magnetometer work is primarily directed to 
assisting in the geological interpretation and mapping of the country. If, as 
happened in the case of the Marmora deposit, for example, it does disclose 
a deposit, directly, of useful minerals, we are certainly happy about it. But 
that is not the primary intention. 

g Mr. NieLsEN: I wonder if, because of these representations that have been 


made to me by responsible mineral organizations, and development organiza- 

Beons in the Yukon and British Columbia, whether your department or your 

branch would give consideration to the feasibility of implementing the mag- 
_netometer surveys in the Yukon at some future time. 

Dr. Harrison: I would be very happy to see that you get a written 
statement from Dr. Morley, the Chief of our Geophysics Division, and have 
his considered opinion of geophysical surveys’ in the Yukon and other such 
mountainous terrain. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Just one other question, with regard to the recent survey 
that was made last year. The results of this survey which was conducted 
in northern British Columbia and southwest Yukon were released in Ottawa 
approximately seven to ten days ago. The result of that release in Ottawa 
was that five companies were on the spot within hours of the release of the 
report, and had staked out all of the ground with which that report was 
-concerned. That ground was staked by five companies. 

The residents in the area of northwestern British Columbia and south- 
west Yukon had no knowledge of the contents of the report until it was too 
late to get into the field and stake any of the ground for themselves. 

There have been representations made to me by mining organiza- 
“tions in the Yukon, the Whitehorse Board of Trade, and the B.C.- 

Yukon Chamber of Mines, that these reports should be released in such a 
fashion as to enable residents in the area to obtain equal opportunity with 
the companies to get on the ground and to stake. 
- This would mean holding back’the reports for release in Ottawa for the 
time it takes to mail the reports from here to the various mining recorders, 
and to have a basic time settled. Otherwise it results in an extremely unfair 
situation. 
Do you think you could take that situation under advisement for the future? 
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Dr. Harrison: We have considered that to some length. If we were to send 
reports of this nature to the Whitehorse and Yellowknife offices and to the 
British Columbia offices, the western plains office in Calgary, and were to 
have them released simultaneously with those in Ottawa, then I would think 
that the Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Maritimes and Quebec people would also 
have sufficient cause for complaint. “& 
Mr. NIELSEN: I am only talking about the property in the Yukon. I am 
speaking in the name of the local residents who have been up there from 
twenty to twenty-five years. I would ask that they be’ given some sort of 
preference in return for their pioneering. 


I am not asking that the people in the Yukon be advised of geological 


survey reports from the Northwest Territories. I mean for those residents in 


the area who have lived there for a substantial period of time and who have > 


worked to open up that country. 
It is a pretty discouraging sort of thing to have this situation confront them 


after all those years spent in the field in which you are working. yi ae 
Dr. HARRISON: I agree, but I also think there is another consideration - 


which has to do with these information circulars. Last year we released in-— 
formation circulars which we thought might contain important economic as. 


well as scientific information on field work, but it happened that they had — 
nothing of primary economic importance. This year, therefore—it was unfor- 


tunate that two points of greatest economic interest happened to be the most 
widely separated, namely, the maritimes and the Yukon. All individuals and 


companies that are on our mailing list, are advised well in advance when these © 


reports will be released for distribution. ae 
When the aeromagnetic maps were considered to be “hot”’ or important, the 


Xa 


companies had representatives in Ottawa. They used to line up outside Our. 9 


publication office door at nine o’clock on the day of distribution, and they 
would take the maps and decide from them whether they would prospect, or. 


the country. 
This seemed to us to be about the fairest way we could do bi Oper ) . 


4 
whether they would telegraph or telephone to their various interests across | 
Mr. NIELSEN: It would not take any time at all to have these reports put ‘ 
in the mail three days before the day of release here—that would be the maxi- ; 
mum mailing time to the Mining Recorders’ offices in Whitehorse, etc.—so 
they could be made available in the Mining Records’ offices in Whitehorse — 


and the other two Mining Recorders’ offices in the Yukon and in Yellowknife; © 
and at the same time the Mining Recorders could be instructed not to open © 


these reports until such and such an hour on such and such a day. In: that = 
way everyone would have equal opportunity. But if there is going to be a. 


stampede, a rush, then everybody should have an opportunity to be at the © 


starting line at the same time. 


Dr. HARRISON: We will give serious consideration to that thought before | 


the next publication date. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you very much. 


_ Mr Harvie: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Nielsen has raised a very good 
point. The same situation occurs in the Northwest Territories, and when the 


reports are released here in Ottawa the companies in a matter of hours are on — 
ry 


the ground staking. 


I think, as Mr. Nielsen does, that it would not take very much for the 


department to send out in advance to the Mine Recorders’ offices throughout 
the areas these reports, with instructions to the Mine Recorder that they are 
not to be opened before the time they are to be opened here in Ottawa. 
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aise ue agree very Srauee tty inet Mr. Nielsen has said and I think the depart- 
iment should make some effort to advise the residents of the country in which 

1ese surveys are made in order to give the people there an equal opportunity 
to pect on the ground in the same way as the larger companies. 


ae. HARRISON: Very good. 


The CHarIRMAN: Does any other member wish to follow up that idea as 

sae by Mr. Nielsen and Mr. Hardie? If not, please proceed. 

- Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, with regard to the make-up of these survey 
-erews and Mr. Nielsen’s suggestions. I would like to ask you first whether the 
department considers that it needs men with the qualifications of these college 
students: in the department the year round, or whether their main asset to the 
department is the fact that they are able to go in the field in the summertime. 

: _ Dr. Harrison: Yes—that is, in terms of our field activities, the answer is 
yes. The fact that they are available only for the summer and are not our 
responsibility during the rest of the year is of great assistance to us. 

_ # Mr. Coates: In addition to that, I would think that this would provide 
an incentive for students in colleges who are interested in geology to go into 
‘this type of work, because they know there is a possibility that they might 
obtain. employment in the summertime and thereby further their education. 
ag that correct? 

_ Dr. Harrison: Very much so. It is a double- barrelled development. They 
gain money with which to put themselves through university and at the same 
time: they gain experience in order to obtain employment afterwards. 

. — Mr. Coates: In item 200 I notice there is an increase of about half a million 
dollars while in item 201 I notice a decrease of $117,000. I wonder if the 
minister or yourself could give us some explanation about this decrease and 
‘ increase respectively? 

4 . Dr. Harrison: The $117,000 deduction in capital expenditure in vote 
201 is occasioned by the fact that in the current fiscal year we spent large 
sums of money putting in new laboratory equipment, and outfitting the 
geological survey building which we expect to occupy some time later in the 
current calendar year. 

=) -.’The increase in vote. 200 is largely occasioned by the increased use of 

; aircraft—almost all of it. 

As we move further north : a greater percentage of our exploration dollar 

must be spent for the chartering and use of aircraft. This is where we ran 
into such bad trouble last year with respect to our field program, by an under- 

estimation of the amount of flying which we required. 

a Last year we did not have any major operations with the exception of that 

_at Fort George. This year we have three: Fort George, Coppermine and Pelly. 

All three of them are expensive in terms of aircraft, and most of that money 

is required in connection with them. 

F Mr. AIKEN: I would like to draw your attention to the Hudson bay area. 
There is a survey party marked there for the Belcher islands. Was there any- 
thing done there last year? 


Dr. Harrison: Yes; initial studies were made last year. But when work- 
ing in the Belcher islands one encounters unusual hazards in the form of ice 
which last year was abnormally bad in Hudson bay, so that activities there 
were more limited than they would have been in a normal year. 


Mr. AIKEN: Is there any plan for work there once again this year? 
ir! HARRISON: It will be finished this year. 
Mr. AIKEN: What type of work is it? 
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: ing on a scale of one inch equals four miles which is 

Roehl Gone Acai ees work but which is not so detailed 
as our ultimate geological investigation. It is primarily directed. to providing 
information for making appraisal of iron deposits in the Belcher islands. 

Mr. AIKEN: All you have done in respect to the work is to make preliminary 3 
surveys, but as yet nothing has come out of it in the way of published readings? 

Dr Harrison: No, nothing. Not enough was done last year to merit release. 

Mr. AIKEN: Do you expect major completion of that work this year? | zr 

Dr. HARRISON: Yes. aa 

Mr, NIELSEN: Would you please send me two copies of that report? 

Dr. HARRISON: I shall be delighted. You refer to the information circular? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, so that I may send a copy to the British Columbia 
chamber of mines. otra ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen: may I interrupt for a moment to say that we 
have visiting with us a group of members of the Montreal board of trade, the 
young men’s section. We welcome them to this committee. I expect there 
will be other groups visiting us this morning. 

Mr. Dumas: There will be three other groups. j 

The CHAIRMAN: This committee is studying the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys. Let us proceed. 

Mr. NIELSEN: What types of aircraft are used, public or private? 

Dr. HARRISON: All are public, that is to say commercial, carriers. 

Mr, AIKEN: How many survey parties were in there? 

Dr. HARRISON: Just the one. 

Mr. AIKEN: Is there any increase intended for this year? 

Dr. HARRISON: No. 


Mr. AIKEN: Is this a standard party composed of about four or five persons? 4 


Dr. HARRISON: Yes. There will probably be four persons—two surveying 
units travelling in pairs. 


Mr. AIKEN: Is it intended to restrict it to the Belcher islands? 


Dr. Harrison: That is all that is planned at the moment, for that particular 
group of islands covers a fairly large bit of territory. . 


Mr. AIKEN: I cannot read the map too well from where I am sitting. I 


s 
there any other area in the Hudson Bay district where you have a party out — 


this year? ! 
Dr. Harrison: No. The operation at Fort George which began in 1957 


extended over to Hudson bay, starting on the east coast of Hudson and James 
. bay and working eastward. : 


/ 


Mr. AIKEN: Was there any indication that these deposits might extend on — 


to the mainland? 4 
Dr. HARRISON: Geological formations on the mainland, the coastal main- 


land, are similar to those in the Belcher islands, and some think they have 
large deposits of iron associated with them. Certain are known. One is being 


developed at Great Whale river by the Belcher Mining Corporation, the people © 


who have been doing the primary investigation on Belcher islands in recent 
years. ; ’ 


Mr. AIKEN: There has been no geological survey on the mainland yet? 


Dr. HARRISON: That was done in 1957, from the east coast of Hudson bay : 
and James bay between latitudes 52 and 56, and it extended further and 


covered an area of about 35,000 Square miles. That was a reconnaissance in- 


vestigation, not a detailed investigation. 
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: Ri vin Mcriniane® Are there any surveys planned for the southeast corner of 
"British Columbia under that name? | 

* ‘Dr. HARRISON: I am not sure of the name. Just a moment. There is none 
_ by. that name. But we are working as far south as the 49th parallel in south- 
- east British Columbia. That is the area which includes the southern part along 
_ the Okanagan lakes. 


i: Mr. McFaruane: No, no; just in the eastern section, right near the Alberta 
Border? 


- Dr. HARRISON: Yes; that is the work done by Dr. Leech and Dr. Price in 

_ the area extending west from the Alberta border, or boundary, to the 116th 

degree of longitude. 

: Mr. McFArRLANE: I understand there are large deposits of phosphate rock 
" ‘in this area. Would you confirm that for me? 

; -. Dr. Harrison: .There are deposits of phosphate rock there, but I never 
heard that they were particularly interesting commercially. 

Mr. McFarLaneE: At the present time there are large quantities of phos- 

- phate rock required in British Columbia and I was wondering if there is 
enough there of commercial value to make it reasonable for a company to go 
in there. 

Dr. Harrison: I would suggest the best answer may be the fact that the 
commercial organizations are still importing phosphate rock. I know they have 
made investigations in that region and possibly are continuing; but the actual 
_ investigation for commercial exploration is not a function of the Geceee 

Survey and is more properly a function of private industry. 

Mr. McFARLANE: The angle I am getting at is the fact that if there are 

large quantities of phosphate rock in that area for commercial purposes would 
you encourage a company to come in there? 
: Dr. HARRISON: We would certainly bring it to the attention of the public. 
3 Mr. HARDIE: I notice that you are going to do some work on Baffin Island 
_ this year. Could you tell us what geological surveys have been carried on 
_ prior to this time on Baffin Island? 

Dr. HARRISON: In detail I cannot. However, I could supply the information 
_for you. I can give you a general indication of what was going on. 
oe Mr. HarpiE: Would you say there would be enough work done up until 
now to estimate an iron ore body on Baffin Island? 

Dr. HARRISON: We have found indications of concentrations of iron on 
- Baffin Island; whether or not they are commercial is outside the province of 
this organization. 

Mr. HarpIE: It would not be from your branch that the Minister of 

Northern Affairs has received his information that there are 400 million tons 
of iron ore on Baffin Island? 

Dr. Harrison: I think this is a result of investigations carried out by 
- prospectors in 1957 and 1958. I am not sure of the name of the organization, 

but a well known prospector named Ross Toms made some investigations up 

there and did find large bodies of magnetic iron. Whether or not this material 
is ore in terms of a commercial product is something I do not know. 

Mr. HARDIE: Before Mr. Toms or any other prospector or group of pros- 
_ pectors could estimate the tonnage of ore in any field in Baffin Island would 

it be true they would have to drill? 

Dr. HarRISON: Yes. I know drill rigs were up there last year. 

Mr. Harvie: But they just have not done enough drilling at Baffin Island to 
estimate there are 400 million tons of iron ore there? 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think that is just an opinion you are expressing 2 
Mr. Harvie: No. I have the answer I want. The Minister of Northern Affairs 
‘is still. dreaming. ar ay ; ve 
Mr. Dumas: Members of this committee asked if you were employing 
commercial aircraft on the work which you are performing every summer, 
You are. Is it based on a monthly rate or ona daily rate and do you call tenders. 
Dr. Harrison: According to the air transport board regulations the com-_ 
panies must file their tariff, whether it is on a monthly, a weekly or a mileage 
basis, with the air transport board. This information is available from the 
air transport board for any company in any locality in Canada. We do not call a; 
tenders in the ordinary sense of the word. We know their rates and-we simply 
try to determine the suitability and availability of their aircraft in the area 
of our work ; eed: 
Mr. NIELSEN: The tenders for these aircraft could be called within their 
tariff, but the further you get from the sites of opetrations the more ferrying — 
charges you have. Might I ask whether this department has been concerned 
with any investigations in the Arctic islands concerning the taking up of oil 
leases about which we have heard quite a bit in the last few days? : 
Dr. Harrison: As you know, the actual leasing is not our function. 


Mr. NIELSEN: The investigations. a 
Dr. Harrison: In 1955 we mounted operation Franklin which mapped — 
a large area in the Arctic of about 120 thousand square miles in reconnaissance — 
fashion. As a result of that investigation certain areas within the Arctic’ 
islands could be designated reasonably as places for accumulation of petro- | 
leum. It is largely in these regions that the oil companies are now currently. 
requesting concessions. et en 
Mr. NIELSEN: When was this information garnered by the department — 
released? M, 4 
Dr. HARRISON: It has not been released yet in final form. It has been > 
released in general publication. The basic data are available in the fourth — 
edition of the Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada which was published | 
a little over a year ago. <j 


Mr. NIELSEN: So the information basically was available about a year 
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ago? 
‘Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Has any geological survey as such been taken in these 
Arctic islands for the specific purpose of determining the location of oil or ] 


Dr. Harrison: No. That is not our function. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Are there any maps of this area available to oil and gas — 
companies? 
Dr. HARRISON: Generalized maps. More detailed maps are not yet avail- 
able. They are undergoing final preparation at the moment and should. be 
turned over to the drafting unit within a matter of two or three weeks. 
Mr. NIELSEN: When do you expect the maps might be available? - 
Dr. Harrison: I would hate to hazard a guess. Not before two and a 
half or three months. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Apropos of Mr. Hardie’s question a moment ago, would I 
be incorrect In saying there are methods other than drilling for determining © 
with relative accuracy the ore extent and ore content of any particular area? | 


Are there any scientific calculations which can be made by surface measure- — 
ments and so on? : 
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eg a, .-Dr. Fistecon: Abe Ae are. Tt depends a great deal on the kind of 
ore” deposit which is bene investigated. 

5 Mr. NreLsen: In respect of base metals they have scientific formulae and 
‘calculations which can be utilized for the purpose of determining—and I am 
'¢ not ESeE SEMIN: with any degree of accuracy—any ore bodies. 


Dr. Harrison: I will take this as a question on iron deposits. I would 
‘not like to give a false impression. In certain of these iron deposits—I am 
not familiar with those in Baffin island and I am thinking primarily of those 
in northern Ungava—these deposits dip at a gentle angle beneath the surface 
in an area where there is no glacial coverage of any consequence. These 
‘can be followed for a matter of miles, and the minimum width can be estab- 
lished. In terms of tonnage, one can make a guess in terms of scores or 
‘hundreds of millions of tons that might be available for open-pit mining or 
‘something like that. But whether or not this applies in Baffin island, I cannot 
psay." 

Mr. HARDIE: ‘The department has not done enough work up until now to 
even hazard a guess? 


_ Dr. Harrison: Some of our people were in that general area last year, 
but I am not familiar with the results. 


Mr. Dumas: On this point of evaluating an iron deposit, I suppose it 

is probably easier to evaluate an iron deposit than a base metal deposit, but 
‘is it not a fact that in the Ungava district where iron ore is located they 
had performed some diamond drilling to establish an approximation of the 
-deposits—exploratory drilling in order to evaluate the depth or thickness 
of the deposit? 
_ Dr. Harrison: Yes. I think this is a fair assumption that no company 
would be likely, I think, to indicate ore reserves without having done some 
drilling or other type of investigation. However, I do think they could in 
certain circumstances be fully reasonable in saying there were hundreds of 
‘millions of tons. How much is available is another question. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Did Cassiar go into production without any drilling? 
_ Mr. HarpIE: Open pit. 
_. Mr. Ropitcuaup: I understood you to say when we were speaking about the 
program for the area that it was the intention of the department to carry on 
or pursue further chemical research of mineral formations in New Brunswick. 
Did you have in mind the New Brunswick Mining and Smelting Company? 

Dr. Harrison: No. I was speaking of the whole mineral area. 


Mr. RoBICHAUD: Would you inform the committee what progress has been 
made in this field. I understand this matter has been before the department 
for a long time. | 
Dr. Harrison: We have been conducting geochemical investigations for 
a matter of seven or eight years. We began at Yellowknife, Keno Hill, and 
just completed geochemical studies of the whole of the mainland of British 
Columbia, and did some work in connection with sulphide deposits in New 
Brunswick last year. This work is very important from two viewpoints; first, 
for indicating an area which might be favourable for intensive prospecting and 
also for gaining an understanding of the origin of the deposits themselves, so 
that perhaps other less obvious clues can be followed back to the source. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Getting back to the matter of magnetometer surveys, can 
you tell me whether in any of the other provinces they undertake any prov~ 
incial plan involving magnetometer surveys? 
| Dr. HARRISON: I know it has been done. 


Mr. NIELSEN: As a government undertaking? 
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Dr. Harrison: As a government undertaking. Ontario has done it in 
certain limited areas; the Saskatchewan government has also done nh ee T am 
not certain about British Columbia or Alberta; I do not. think Manitoba has; 
I am almost certain Quebec has not and the maritime provinces have ie : 

Mr. NIELSEN: Are any of these provinces undertaking such surveys now 

Dr. HARRISON: Not to the best of my knowledge; but that is a negative 
answer, because I do not know. : NS 

Mr. Dumas: The committee would be interested to know the plan for 
next summer across the country. I understand, according to the minister’s 
report, that you are planning to have 80 parties in the field next summer. Could 
Doctor Harrison give us an idea, besides those three or four Projects, Fort 
George, Pelly, Coppermine and Banks-Victoria, the distribution of those parties, 
let us say in the maritime provinces, Quebec, Ontario, and in the ‘western: 
provinces. Dos ae 

Dr. HARRISON: I should like to point out, first of all, in indicating the 
number of parties that this is a tentative program now and will almost certainly 
be subject to modification before the field season arrives. We may have to 
combine parties and eliminate others, depending on the circumstances about 
which we do not know anything yet. : ; 

However, at present, we have two parties planned for the Franklin area, 
that is the Arctic islands, Banks-Victoria, and another investigation on the— 
iron deposits in Baffin island. We have planned five parties in the Mackenzie | 
and Keewatin district of the Northwest Territories. . ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dumas, would you mind having that tabled? pele; 
a long answer. , 

Mr. Dumas: It could be included in the minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 
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Bt Mr. Bene I cas another Bane The minister ‘says at page 5: 

Bee ess Included in this year’s field program is a proposed aeromagnetic 
fey... ‘surveyof ‘an area in Ontario and Quebec bounded roughtly on the west 
| a by a line joining Parry Sound and Englehart— 

and so on. Can you show on the map the extent of that area? 

id - Dr. Harrison: This is the one, shown in green. 


i : Mr. DumMas: Oh yes, I see. | 
a _ Dr. Harrison: It extends across the Ontario-Quebec boundary, and is: 
designed to provide information on that most complex geological region, the: 
Grenville. 
Mr. Dumas: Will there be a map reproduced after this operation is com-- 
“pleted? 

_ ‘Dr. Harrison: Yes. 

ie Mr. Dumas: Dr. Harrison, if I mieht put another question, I would say that. 

I was very much interested to see that you are publishing what we call metal- 
-logenic maps. These maps will be very useful. I should like to know how 
“many of them you have published? 
E - Dr. Harrison: We have published only two so far. The third one is now 
being drafted and will be printed I expect within two or three weeks. 

The ones that have been printed are uranium and beryllium; molybdenum 

vis now being processed. 


~.. -.The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I tient point out that we have with us an- 
other group from the Montreal Board of Trade, this one being introduced by 
Mr. ‘Chambers. We welcome you, gentlemen. Might I point out that sitting 
to my right is the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, and that we are 

i now discussing the estimates of that particular department of government. 

- Mr. Smumpson: In relation to the proposed mapping program of northern 
Manitoba, is it to be assumed that that will be completed this year in these 
ethree areas? 

- Dr. HarRISON: They will be completed, we hope, within the terms of the 

“detail that they are investigating. 

y I should like to make one point, gentlemen, if you will pardon me for 
a moment. We have here an indication of the total coverage of mapping in: 
Canada, which looks as though we are in pretty good shape. But this is just: 

the ied mapping. When we say “completed”, we mean completed on a. 
reconnaissance scale. 

Mr. Stimpson: In the three specific areas? 


Dr. Harrison: Yes, this is the mapping that has been done in Canada. 
As you can see by these red spots, that is all of Canada that has been mapped 
‘in sufficient detail to say that it is properly studied. So we are a long way 
from completion. 
Mr. Nieusen: Would you expand on that, please. What do the red marks: 
indicate on that map? 
- Dr. Harrison: They are areas which have been mapped in fairly good’ 
detail, by the Geological Survey of Canada, in Canada. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Is it the intention of the department to map all of Canada in 
what you call “fairly good detail’? 
- Dr. Harrison: I doubt it. Some parts will not merit such close investigation. 
Mr. NIELSEN: You have a long way to go. 
Dr. HarRIson: We certainly have. | 
Mr. Dumas: However, we have to add also what has been done: by the 
provinces, in detail. 
_ 20573-2—24 / 
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Dr Harrison: Yes. Except for Quebec and Ontario the area covered in 
detail by the provincial governments is relatively snralker:” ) ia 
Mr. Dumas: But in Quebec and Ontario there is a considerable area 
eovered in detail. | P % 
Dr. HARRISON: Yes. . | j i 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say that our mapping program is sadly behind 
in Canada? ye 
An hon. MemMBER: Behind what? SA 
Mr. NIELSEN: It seems to be, if one may judge by that last map you 
showed us. 5 . . 
Dr. HARRISON: This is a question which is exceedingly difficult to answer. — 
In respect of reconnaissance mapping, our initial mapping, for which, by more : 
or less tacit agreement, we are responsible, we are not in too bad shape, as you | 
ean see. At one stage we expected that we might reasonably have completed ~ 
it by 1970 or 1972; but it is getting shoved a little farther back, as we come 
up through unforeseen difficulties, and do not have the staff. iy 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you find that because of a lack of funds there are any ~ 
difficulties existing in your branch of the Department of Mines and Technical | 
Surveys with regard to carrying on a mapping program efficiently and ade- — 
quately? Do you need more staff and more equipment? 


Dr. HarRRISON: I suppose any government department thinks that it could — 
use more staff. We would like very much to have more staff, and therefore be — 
able to give adequate coverage across the whole of Canada in respect of our q 
geological investigation. ; eh 

Mr. Nievsen: Is the lack of staff slowing down or prohibiting your — 
mapping program? Do you want to do more than you are doing now? 


Dr. Harrison: I believe so, yes; I believe we should be doing more. — 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would I be right in saying that this is a vital program of © 
this department, that should be undertaken? Heoe 


Dr. Harrison: That is perhaps a question which might better be answered © 
by someone else. By F 


Dr. Boyer: There are many areas of the Department of Mines and Tech- 4 
nical Surveys which are vital areas. If we think of the research work we are 4 
doing in our mines branch in ore dressing and metallurgy, and if we think 7 
of the dominion observatory research work, and the surveying and mapping — 
of Canada, it will be realized that we have still a big job to accomplish. 


We could, of course, do with much more staff and a lot more money; but — 
it is a matter of how much the public can pay for the job to be hastened. Weg 
are trying, as much as possible, to give priority where there is urgent work © 
to be done. No doubt if we could have more money and do more geological 
work in advance our knowledge of the geology of Canada, and to terminate*our © 
geological mapping at an earlier date, it would be better. Actually, we have 
to choose between certain areas and certain projects on a priority basis. . 


Mr. NIELSEN: Referring to the mapping program, Mr. Deputy Minister, I q 
wonder if you are satisfied that its progress is satisfactory. Do you think that 
it is lagging behind? If so, what is the cure for it? . 


Dr. Boyer: The cure for it, Mr. Chairman, would be more money and 4 
more personnel to do the job. In Canada, here, most of the work in many of © 
the branches of geological and geographical surveys, and particularly mapping, — 
and some dominion observatory parties, we can do only in the summer time. — 
However, we are meeting the challenge in Canada even if we can only Operate — 
during a certain number of months each year. cm : 
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ig, Mr. Nresen:: You have answered half of the: question. I have also asked 
if you, yourself, think that this mapping program has been falling behind or, 
to put it another way, do you think it should be accelerated? Do you think we 


are doing what we should in this mapping program? 

Pe Dr. BOYER: It is a matter of degree. I think we should do more, but I 

_ think we are meeting the immediate needs. But we certainly could accelerate 
the development of Canada in coming years if more surveys were done. 

a Mr. McGRncon ‘Have they increased or decreased the number of employees 

in the last two years? 

: b>, Ora DOVER Lhere is ‘a pattern of increase right through the years, if you 

_ will look back five or ten years in the records of the department. 

‘Mr. McGregor: I am asking for the last two years. Have you increased. 
or decreased? 

Be Dr. Boyer: Increased. 

_. Mr. Dumas: I would ae to ask this question; I see here in the details 

that you have decreased the number of employees for 1959-60 from 648 to 
«614, in the geological surveys branch. 

Mr. NriELSEN: Where do you get that information? 

Dr. Harrison: Mr. Dumas, you will recall that last year the geological 
_ surveys branch had a supplementary increase of seasonal staff. That is the 
_ explanation for it. 

: Mr. DuMAsS: The reason I put the direct queetion! is to show that it is 

:: not so much a matter of increasing the staff. It is a matter of getting some 
specialized technicians who perhaps could produce more. That is the point. 
You may have a decrease in the number of employees, this year to the extent 
_ of 34 persons but still you have an efficient staff just the same. 

i Mr. Coates: Could we have the figures for this year’s employment, also 

_ for last year and five years ago? You do not have to give that information 

today, if it is not available. 

The CHAIRMAN: It could be placed on the record. 

Dr. Harrison: Is that for the branch or for the department? 

Mr. Coates: The whole; you might break it down into branches. 

The CHAIRMAN: For the several branches, all right. That will be the 
information for last year, this year and five years ago. 

Mr. Srmpson: I have one further question about the mapping of northern 
Manitoba. In the three different areas there seem to be three specific forms 
of mapping. You say, for instance, in relation to the Kettle Rapids area . 
that there is one person will start a four-mile map. Then, in the northern 
Indian Lake area you say that other systematic geological mapping will take 
place; and then when you come to the Chisel Lake area you say that de- 
tailed mapping will comence. 

; What would be the three variations of this? 

Dr. Harrison: In the first two it is not significant. It is just a matter 
of terminology, I suppose, trying to avoid repetitious statements. Incidentally, 
I believe you are referring to the 1958 program, there. The third project at 
- Chisel Lake is a detailed study made in the vicinity of known ore bodies. It 
was begun in 1957 and continued in 1958. I am not sure, but I believe it 
was completed last year. 

Mr. Smmpson: It is complete now, then, is it? 

Dr. Harrison: I can tell you that in a moment. No, it is continuing 
again this year, for 1959. 
Mr. Stmpson: That is in the Chisel lake area? 
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Dr. Harrison: Yes, it is scheduled for completion in 1959. = = | iil 
Mr. RopicHaup: On page 5 of the minister’s report it mentions that it» 
- -was Canada’s responsibility to develop the resources of its continental shelves. | 
Dr Harrison, can you give us a progress report on the work that has been 
done in this connection, thus far? Rahs 
Dr. Harrison: I only know what has been done specifically, so far as q 
geological work is concerned. Last year an aeromagnetic investigation was — 
completed in the Gulf of St..Lawrence. That data has not yet been compiled. © 
We ran into difficulties on navigational procedure. It has taken longer to have 
that data put together than we had anticipated. But maps showing the result 
of the work’should begin to be issued within the next six months. 


Mr. RosicHaupb: In connection with that program, has there been any 4 
consultation with the provinces concerned in order to define the respective 
responsibilities of the federal and provincial authorities? : ; 


Dr..HarRISON: That is not my question, I think. ae hy tae ‘a 
Mr. ROBICHAUD: Could the deputy minister answer it, then? > ee 


Dr. Boyer: This is not the responsibility of our department. We do the | 
scientific work on the shelf, such as submarine geology or hydrography. But — 
it is not the responsibility of our department to decide who has the exclusive q 
right of access, or ownership. , vi 


Mr. NIELSEN: You are not speaking of the Arctic continental shelf ? ste: q 


Mr. RopicHauD: No, the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In connection with this — 
program, again, is it the intention of the department -to carry on this year in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence area, or has it been completed? | . ; 

Dr. HARRISON: It has been completed in so far as it is practicable, with — 
the navigational aids we currently have. | | ae 

Our difficulty is two-fold; the fixed positions for navigational aids were a 
so far away that when we required most accuracy, farthest out in the gulf, — 
we got the least accuracy. Unless new positions are established as navigational q 
aids, there is no particular purpose in attempting to refine and extend the — 
work. One other difficulty which we encountered unexpectedly was severe .\9 


icing conditions. When flying at only a thousand feet icing is a serious con- 
sideration. 


Mr. AIKEN: I should like to follow up the matter of aeromagnetic survey 
in Ontario and Quebec, including the central region from Parry Sound to — 
Chibougamau. Could you spell out the purpose of that survey? ae 

Dr. Harrison: All aeromagnetic surveys which we conduct are designed — 
to provide the geologist or the prospector with important information on the — 
area which is being investigated. : ‘ion 

This particular part of Canada, that is, from Ottawa north, is astonishing ~ 
in the lack of specialized information; and it is also exceedingly difficult to — 
get it because of the complexity of the geological terrain. But we are at- 4 
tempting to be systematic in our coverage of that region. Incidentally, we © 
are going to fill in gaps in information which we already have; and we are _ 
trying to utilize the whole information as a basis for geological investigation 
over the years. Spas: zee. 


Mr. AIKEN: Would this be with respect to minerals and mines? 
Dr. Harrison: Yes, and basic geological investigation as well. 
Mr. AIKEN: It would be done entirely by aircraft? 

Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 


va ¥ 


Mr. AIKEN: And, along that line, are special aircraft required for this 


type of work, or can any aircraft company adapt their aircraft for this 
survey work? 
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es Dr HARRISON: evel different kinds of area have been utilized with 
: varying efficiency and utility. 
i Last summer for the first time we tried a new kind of aircraft, hte smaller 
Bend faster than we had used before. It reduced the cost per line mile enor- 
-mously, and we plan, naturally, to continue with the same sort of aircraft 
next year. ; 
-. Other aircraft can ay the work but perhaps not so efficiently. 
= Mr. AIKEN: I have one general question: is there any other purpose behind 
the geological surveys besides that of nates minerals? Do they have any 
further useful purpose? 
‘ Dr. HARRISON: They are for basic scientific information which, in the 
‘long run, will be applied for the benefit of mankind. In this case they will 
be based primarily on the investigation for minerals. 
. However, we do make other studies. For the past four or five years a 
geologist has been making investigations of the St. Lawrence seaway area. 
These are special studies in respect to foundations for dams, locks and that 
»sort of thing: In addition we employ geologists whose speciality is that of 
the study of ground water, or the study of surficial deposits, and so on. 
_. Mr. AIKEN: There is no particular purpose in this central Ontario region; 
_is there anything expected there, or is it merely a matter of having a complete 
picture on it? 
. Dr. Harrison: It is partly a matter of completing the picture, and partly 
‘a basic scientific. It is partly—I suppose mainly—with the hope that it will 
result in the discovery of deposits of minerals. 
ae Mr. AIKEN: Does the southerly limit of this area extend roughly to the 
southerly limit of the Canadian Shield? 
‘Dr. Harrison: Just about. Actually, we have done a certain amount of 
_work in the region that goes from the United States border to the edge of the 
“Shield. This is an extension of the work. The block in the southern part 
was done some years ago and we will complete the whole block this year. 
: Mr. ArKEN: How many aircraft would be used in that project? 
Dr. HARRISON: One. 
Mr. ArKen: That would be the full extent of the project? Would it? 
Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 
a Mr. NIELSEN: Can you tell me if there are five BES faite geological 
offices north of the 60th parallel? 
Dr. Harrison: There are two offices, one at Yellowknife and one at 
Whitehorse. 
| Mr. Nientsen: The one at Yellowknife and the one at Whitehorse are 
permanent offices? 
Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 
Mr. NieLsEN: Are those the only permanent offices north of the 60th 
parallel? 
Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Who handles the Arctic arrangements? Is that done from 
Ottawa? 
Dr. HARRISON: Yee 
_ Mr. Nretsen: When were the permanent offices in Yellowknife and in 
Whitehorse established? 
Dr HARRISON: I believe it was in 1950 or 1951: in Yellowknife;),and 
I believe it was about 1956 in Whitehorse; but I would have to check the 
dates because I am not sure. 
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Mr. NreLsen: Is the department giving any thought to the possibility of 
establishing any additional permanent offices north of the 60th parallel? © a Ae 
Dr. Harrison: Certainly not for the time being. aes, eee v4 
Mr. SLocan: I see there was a triangulation party which operated in 
southern Manitoba and northwest Ontario. Could you tell me in which areas — 
they worked, particularly? ‘ Papen 


Dr. Harrison: I think that would come under the head of the mapping | 
branch rather than that of the geological survey. We would not be operating q 
a triangulation survey. 


Mr. SLocan: It is a geodetic survey? ca: ae 
Dr. HarRIson: Yes. I report for the geological survey. The two words are 
spelled somewhat alike, but the work is quite different. Fag ; 
Mr. SLOGAN: In which areas in southern Manitoba did they work? — 


Dr.. HARRISON: I cannot say. Mr. Gamble will be available for discussion — 
later. gas ea. 


Mr. Stocan: Is any work being carried out in Manitoba east of lake | 
Winnipeg? | 

Dr. Harrison: No. 

Mr. SLtocan: Is any work planned? ¥ ois re 

Dr. Harrison: No. That has been pretty well covered in reconnaissance © 
Investigation of earlier years. Detailed studies have been made by the > 
Geological Survey in the region, and the Manitoba government is working — 
on special investigations with respect to mineral deposits. ; ce 


Mr. NizLSEN: What was the total amount of the vote last year for this © 
work? he 


Dr. Marc Boyer (Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys): $3,114,720. . ie ato ae 
The CHAIRMAN: You will find that in your estimates at page 41, Mr. Nielsen. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Could you tell me what the gross vote was for the whole . 
department last year? ae 


Dr. Boyer: $29,742,151. : i 

Mr. NIELSEN: So there is an increase of approximately $7 million this year. | 
Is that right? . 
. Dr. Boyer: That is right. i 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Whittaker, who headed the coal mission to Japan last — 
November, is in town. I wonder if we could have him appear to give evidence _ 


y 
before this committee at an appropriate time? Could the minister arrange © 


this? 


The CHairMan: How long will Mr. Whittaker be in town? 
Mr. Kinpt: That I do not know. 


a 


qi 


j 

a 

The CHAIRMAN: Speaking for the minister, I might indicate that Mr. q 

Whittetaker would come when called. So when the estimates are up for the © 

Dominion Coal Board, he could be called. a 
Mr. Kinpt: Would he have to remain in town? 


Hon. Paut Comrors (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): Mr. a 
Whittaker is from Calgary and he could come back. 


Mr. Kinpt: Of course; but he is in town today and I had it in mind to ask 4 
the chairman if he could appear before this committee. ; 


Mr. Comtots: I think this can be done. 


The CuHarrMan: I see no reason why it cannot be done. 
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; = Mr. Nrevsew: In the Northwest Territories and the Vike. as is well- known, 


~ Under this soSbat item I would like to discuss assay services and prospec- 
Bis’ assistance plans north of the 60th parallel, but I believe they might be 
discussed more properly under Northern Affairs. So as long as it is understood 
that ‘we would not be out of order at that time, I would like to raise these 
issues then because, while these issues have to do directly with geological 
-assays and so on, nevertheless they do come more, I think, under Northern 
| Affairs and National Resources than under a Banas of this item at this 
time. 

| Ne Mr. Comrors: ~This comes thin the mines branch division. If it is a 
question of assay offices, we could discuss it when that item comes up. 


ee Mr. NIELSEN: I was going to follow it and say first that I realize the very 

excellent job that the department has undertaken particularly in the field of 

geological surveys, mapping, and so on; but I believe the department should 
be doing more. 

Bt t realize the restrictions under, which the department is operating, probably 

because of the limitation of funds available; but if we are to realize an 

acceleration in development beyond the 60th parallel, we must realize that 

a it rests upon adequate geological surveys and mapping being made available 
at the time when the companies go into those areas. 

- I am thinking particularly of the Arctic islands where no maps are 
_available. . I am not suggesting that the department has been lax; but they 
simply have not been able to produce them under the limitations under which 

fa _ they have suffered. 

The same thing applies io the Yukon and the Northwest Territories when 

we consider the plans of assistance that are available on a provincial scale; and 
when we compare them with what is available in the north, they are almost 

_non-existent.. 

§ There are provincial assistance plans whereby the prospectors can be 
assisted by means of grub staking and other material advantages in the 
provinces; but these plans are not available in the north at. all. 

4 There are plans providing for. subsidies and assay services so that prospec- 
tors will be encouraged in those areas. These plans are available in the 

provinces but they are not available in the north. 

I wonder if the minister or perhaps the deputy minister might indicate to 
-us—lI do not mean in detail, but painting with a very broad brush—what the 
_plans of the department are to be with regard to looking ahead to the establish- 
-ment of these facilities for the encouragement and for the fostering of the 

-man with the pack on his back who, after all, will be the man who, in the 

end, goes out to seek these minerals? How is the department planning to assist 

in such a basic form of development? 
Dr. Boyer: I believe the answer to Mr. Nielsen’s question had better be 
given by the Department of Northern Affairs. 

Mr. NIELSEN: That is what I thought. 

3 Dr. Boyer: We could be of some assistance. For example if there was a need 

| for it, and if it was proven that it was economical to do it, we could set up an 
assay office in the Yukon, to improve upon the present assistance that we give 
-in connection with those samples sent by prospectors to Ottawa. 

B At the present time a prospector in the Yukon has the right, I believe, when 
he gets his prospector’s licence from northern affairs, to have a certain number 
of free assays, by arrangement between the two departments, northern affairs 

‘ and ours. 
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Mr. Nietsen: You are speaking of the Northwest Territories, not of the 
Yukon. There is no licence in the Yukon. : : caves © fee ae 

Dr. Boyer: I may be wrong in respect to Yukon, but if it is a matter of 
technical assistance, such as geologists assisting in courses to prospectors, or 
the establishing of an assay office, these services could be established by agree-— 
ment or by arrangement between the Department of Northern Affairs and the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, in the Yukon and the Northwest 
territories as well. But such services or facilities, to be established, would 
have to be prompted by the Department of Northern Affairs. 3 

Mr. NIELSEN: I prefaced my remarks by saying that I intend to take it up 
with Northern Affairs when their estimates come before this committee, © 
Perhaps that would be the best time. _ So 

Mr. AIKEN: Last year a question was asked about the carbon dating 
technique. Has there been any advance in the last year in your equipment? — : 

Dr. Harrison: I think I mentioned last year the Mines Branch is building 
this apparatus for us, and we expect it to be completed and ready for calibration 
tests within a matter of a couple of months. However, we are faced with the 
problem of probably having to put it into cold storage until we can get into — 
our new building, rather than have to recalibrate it all over again. But it should | 
be operational within six months. We are deing the best we can about ate . 

The CHairMaAN: I think the committee would be interested to know, | 


inasmuch as the subject was touched upon by Mr. Nielsen earlier, as ‘to how > 
many parties were recalled earlier that were in the field last year. San 

Dr. Harrison: None was recalled early. The wording of the instructions . 
sent from Ottawa was that we have in effect no more money; when you spend — 
what you have, you have to pack up. : ey 

Mr. NIELSEN: Do you mean early relative to the close of the season? ie 

Dr. Harrison: Early relative to what they had planned. I am informed — 
that some thirty students—seasonal employees—had their term of employment 
shortened by this. In other words out of a total of 335 seasonal employees © 
engaged last year 30 only were affected in terms of remuneration. a 

The CHAIRMAN: What I had in mind was that these parties were called 
back for one reason or another to Ottawa and you say it was because there 
was not enough money provided. At what time of the year were they called — 
back and how many parties were involved? 4 

Dr. HarRIson: There were none specifically. They were informed that they 
could obtain no further advances. However, I should think about eight or nine 
parties came back early. : | q 


The CHAIRMAN: How much too early, and how much longer could they © 
have remained in the field? 


Dr. Harrison: I would think a maximum of ten days. 


Mr. NrELsen: I do not like to contradict, but I think the party in the © 
Yukon came back in August; that is in the Pelly area. The season in the 
Yukon, short as it is, does permit of field investigations well into September 
and I am sure the department realizes and appreciates the need for utilizing 
every single minute north of the sixtieth parallel, because summer is so short 
‘and the time available for conducting these surveys is so limited that every © 
advantage should be squeezed out of every available minute. . 

My suggestion is that, highly desirable as it may be to utilize students q 
for the purposes you have mentioned, if it means cutting the time, then I — 
think surveys should be made by means other than conducting these surveys 
by students. I think it is imperative to our over-all development north of the 
sixtieth parallel to squeeze every advantage we can out of every available 


minute. I would not limit the program. You have already assured the com- 
mittee that funds will not be the drawback this year. a 


<a 
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= De See nareon: We. dousideved it a serious situation est. year and we have 
taken. what we think are eter steps to prevent a recurrence of that. It 
will not happen again. 


Mr. ‘Harvie: Were there any cases in the past two years in the Northwest 
‘Territories where these parties were called out before the total estimate had 
pee used up? | 
, Dr. Harrison: In a case like that, the total of the money to leave unex- 
pended is at the discretion of the party chief. If he has X number of dollars, 
the may leave three or four days early, depending on his own particular 
brand of conservative approach for getting from the field to Yellowknife and 
home. Chances are that any individual party will have a little bit of money 
left when it comes out, simply because they have to be sure they have enough 
money to- get out. 

Mr. Harvie: Were there any instances in the Northwest Territories in 
1957 where the field parties came out with amounts left in the fund which 
‘could have been used to advantage in that year to finish up a certain job? 


~ ‘Dr. Harrison: No. 

Mr. HARDIE: We are all agreed in this committee that this department is 
particularly important in the development of natural resources. I would like 
to ask the minister what he would consider to be the first and primary require- 
ment in the development of a new mining area in Canada. 

Mr. ComtTors: The first thing to do is the ae and surveys. 

Mr. HARDIE: Hear, hear. 

Mr. ComtTots: The topographical work. That is the main thing to be done; 
and then the geological work. Does that answer the question? 

Mr. HARDIE: Very well. I think you, should consult with your colleague, 

the minister of northern affairs and impress that upon him also. I think the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys should be voted a great deal 
more money in order to do what the minister said is of primary importance 
in developing a new area. 
' Mr. NrIeELsEN: The increase of $7 million this year must be gratifying to 
the department, but to me it seems to fall far short of being sufficient to 
‘achieve the objectives which are so important in the over-all development of 
our natural resources. 

Dr. Boyer: The increase of $7 million is mostly on account of increased 
assistance under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, and also for the 
construction of a ship for hydrographic surveys; the rest is distributed 
throughout the several units of the department. 

Mr. STEARNS: Ever since Mr. Nielsen has been speaking about the pos- 
sible acceleration of the program I have been thinking, if you have about 600 
employees now and hope to double that number, have you the building facilities 
here to take care of twice the number that you have at present? 

Dr. Boyer: It could be done, as long as the increase is planned and carried 
out in a systematic way over a number of years. 

Mr. STEARNS: It would not be a question of having to build a new build- 
ing immediately? 

Dr. Boyer: We might eventually need facilities additional to those 
presently being built. If you increase your staff you have to increase also the 
laboratory and other facilities. 

Mr. STEARNS: But you could go a long way without putting up a building 
now? 
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Dr. Boyer: There could be a five or six-year program in which we could 
increase the staff as well as the facilities needed in relation with this increase 
in staff. iit A ieee 

Mr. NIELSEN: Is the department doing anything along these lines? © 

Dr. Boyer: In certain areas in the department we are. For example we 
are thinking of an increase in the geological survey. That is at present under 
discussion arid being appraised as to its merits, the amount of money that 
would be needed, and the timing of the project. q 

Mr. NIELSEN: Are you setting a target for increasing your program by 
a 50 per cent figure? : a oy 

Dr. BOYER: Somewhat. It would translate into a sizeable increase in the. 
program. If you say “‘program’’, it is not just in the field, but also in research 
and laboratory work. eed 

Mr. NIELSEN: Could you indicate to the committee what agency, if any, 
within your department has the responsibility for research and planning? ~ 

Dr. Boyer: Research and planning in the department is the responsibility 
of the minister, the deputy minister and the director-general of scientific 
services; and each of the branch directors is also responsible in his particular 
field—geology, astronomy, surveys and mapping. It is their responsibility to 
suggest to us what is the vrogram that best fits the needs of the country. We 
lean heavily on the branch directors, because they, as experts, know the score 
in each of their fields of endeavour. ay 3 

So, research and planning is rather a group effort. It is no unique 
responsibility of one individual. It is this group which can really assess the 
situation and see where an increase in activities is warranted. a 

Mr. NIELSEN: Would I be too far out of line if I suggested that the depart- 
ment, then, paces its activities to the rapidity of development in the country, 
rather than the reverse, with the department setting the pace and development | 
following along in the wake of that pace. ‘a 


Dr. Boyer: We try to feel that we have to keep abreast of the situation. 
In research in the mines branch, for example, if low-grade ores are what 
the future will call for, supposing that most of our high-grade ore deposits” 
will have been mined out, we undertake research in order to find or improve | 
processes for the extraction of metals and minerals from low-grade ores. h 
We try to be abreast of the situation. And the same is true of mapping, 
geology and the other scientific endeavours in the department. In the way of 
development generally we try also to relate the normal growth of the depart- — 
ment to the tempo of increase in activities in Canada. 7 
Mr. NIELSEN: In other words, you are constantly striving to set the pace? 
Dr. Boyer: To set the pace, and we try to be abreast of the situation and 
not just follow up on it. . q 


Mr. ComrTois: We must also consider the requirements of other depart-— 
ments of Government, too. | : ae 
Mr. NIELSEN: You are familiar with— 
Mr. CoMtTo!s: For instance, the Department of National Defence. We have. 
to give priority to those requirements. q 
Mr. NIELSEN: You are familiar with the reorganization of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, where they have set up a director 
of research and a director of planning. . 4 


Is there any thinking that this might be implemented in the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys? 4 
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Drs ova: tt ae predentiy within the department. Dr. van Steen- 
Barats title is. director-general of scientific services. The work of this depart- 
ment is essentially technical and scientific. Therefore in this department one 
would not need the same type of personnel as they might require in the De- 
partment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, where a great amount 
of their work is not of a scientific nature. That department needs someone who 
can coordinate scientific work in a particular way. 

In our department the director-general of scientific services, who is the 
‘equivalent of an assistant or associate deputy minister, has the direct responsi- 
bility of assisting in the planning and coordination of scientific work, as all our _ 
work is technical or scientific. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. DuMAS: How many seasonal employees were employed last summer in 
your branch? 


Dr. HARRISON: There were 335. 
a The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, have you completed your examination of Dr. 
‘Harrison? If so, he will be free to follow his other engagements. 


_ If you are satisfied, we will approve items 200 and 201. Those are the items 
we were discussing this morning. Would someone move their adoption? 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: I so.move. 
Items 200 and 201 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a few minutes left; do you wish to begin an- 
other subject—perhaps item 186? 


Bo vir. KinptT: I move that we adjourn. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will resume on Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock, prob- 
! ably in another room. 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


P | TuEspay, February 24, 1959. 


The Seite Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10.00 o’clock 
am. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Coates, Drouin, Dumas, Granger, Gund- | 
lock, Hardie, Kindt, Korchinski, MacInnis, MacRae, Martel, Martineau, . 


McFarlane, McGregor, McQuillan, Mitchell, Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Robichaud 
and Stearns.—22. 
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4 In attendance, Frans the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The 
Honourable Paul Comtois, Minister; Dr. Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister; Dr. W. 
“Oo van Steenburgh, Director- General of Scientific Services; Dr. John ‘Conyey, 
Director, Mines Branch; Mr. A. Ignatieff, Chief, Fuels Division; Mr. S. G. 
Gamble, Director, Surveys and Mapping Branch; Mr. Robert Thistlethwaite. 
Surveyor General of Canada; Mr. J. E. Lilly, Dominion Geodesist; Mr. A. C. 
Tuttle, Chief Topographical Engineer: Mr. Douglas Baldock, Chief Cartographer: 
‘Mr. N. G. Gray, Dominion Hydrographer; Mr. H. A. S. West, Secretary, Inter- 
departmental Committee on Air Surveys; Dr. C. S. Beals, Dominion Astronomer; 
Dr N. L. Nicholson, Director, Geographical Branch; Mr. W. K. Buck, Chief, 
Mineral Resources Division; Mr. K. M. Pack, Chief Administrative Officer; 
Mr. R. B. Code, Chief, Personnel and Office Services Division; Mr. G. H. 
Murray, Chief, Editorial and Information Division; Mr. H. P. Kimbell, Chief, 
Explosives Division; and Mr. J. Murray Sutherland, Chief, Financial Services 
Division. 
The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys and reverted to Item 186, Depart- 
mental Administration. . 
_ The Minister was questioned on matters arising from his opening statement 
to the Committee on February 17th. The Deputy Minister and certain 
Officials answered questions which were referred to them. 
a Item 186 was approved. 

Item 187, Explosives Act Administration, and Item 188, Mineral Resources 
Division, were severally called, considered and approved. 


Items 189 to 199, concerning the Surveys and Mapping Branch, were called 
and considered. 


At 12.00 o’clock noon the Committee adjourned until 10.00 o’clock a.m. 
on Thursday, February 26, 1959. 
4 Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of: the Committee. 
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_ The CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen. This morning we will resume 
consideration of item 186 of the 1959-60 estimates for the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, concerning departmental administration. You all have 
a copy of the minister’s statement of the first meeting. It is in the No. 1 
printing of our proceedings. You are entitled to question the minister and 
to make observations. = 

\ ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
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a Mr. Coates: I wonder if the minister has the figures I requested with 
regard to personnel? 

'- Hon. Pau Comrois (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): Yes; it 
will not be long. 

Mr. Coarzs: If it is long, Mr. Chairman, it could be incorporated. 

Be oo ‘Mr. ComrTots: In 1955-56 the total number of staff was 3,357, including 
seasonal employees and summer employees; in 1958-59 the figure is 3,633, 
and in’1959-60 the figure is 3,761. 

E : Mr. CoatTEs: Do these figures include seasonal employees as well? 

_ Mr. Comrots: Yes. 

Mr. DuMas: How many seasonal employees were there in the same years? 
ee. Mr. ComMTors: The number of seasonal employees is pretty steady. The 
figure is about 1,200—I think it is about that. 

The CHarrMAN: That is for each one of those years? 

Mr. Comrors: Roughly, yes. 

Mr. Dumas: Between 1,200 and 1,300? 

Mr. ComtTots: Yes. Would you like to have the details on those figures; 
are you interested in having a breakdown? 

3 The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Minister, that is what he requested. 

_ _-Mr. Coates: I would like to have a breakdown. | 

 -Mr. Comrors: Geological survey 1955-56, 504; 1958-59, 648; 1959-60, 614. 
- Mr. Coates: They have dropped a third in the last year. 

_ -Mr. Comrots: Yes, in that branch. There are less this year because of 
the 50 additional employees who were added last year for the summer 
program. - | | ) 

= Mr. Coates: This figure of 614 might be increased during the year? 

es, Dr. Marc Boyer (Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): We 
employed the 50 additional students last year as a result of representations 
being made to us; there were quite a number of university students unable to 
obtain summer employment and the government of Canada, as well as the 
provincial governments, assisted by increasing their field parties in order to 
make more jobs available. 

: The same pressure has not been experienced as yet this year and we are 
dropping the extra 50 students whom we added to our regular program last 
year. 
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- we had 592; 1958-59, 627 and for 1959-60, 647. : | 
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Dr. BOYER: Yes. E wie 
Mr. ComrTots: I think it was in March. In the mines branch for 1955- “36 


In the surveys and mapping branch for 1955-56, 1,882; 1958- 59, | 920 and 
for 1959-60, 2,008. 
With regard to the dominion observatories for 1955-56 the figure was. 132; 
1958-59, 139; and for 1959-60, 153. 
In the geographical branch for 1955-56, the figure was 99; 1958- 59, 92 and 
for 1959-60, 93. : 
The figures for departmental administration, including mines Bee resources 
are: 1955-56, 148; 1958-59, 201; 1959-60, 213. 
That is the breakdown of the main figures. The remainder of the depart-_ 
mental totals that I have given are made up by staff required for Ane Polat 
basin project. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? . 
Mr. Dumas: I wonder if the minister would have the number of students, 
employed during the period 1957-58. 
Mr. ComrTois: Yes, we could give you that. 
Mr. Dumas: In all branches. Bik a 
Mr. ComTots: Yes. I could give you a breakdown. Do you mean any kind | 
of students? i a 
Mr. DumMas: Well, yes. Say, university students. 
_Mr. ComtTots: University students. 
Mr. DuMAS: Yes. 20/4 a 
Mr. ComrTots: In 1957-58 we had about 600 students. I ee 1 200, ; 
but this includes— ; 
Mr. Dumas: Yes, I understand you had some hoe employees. a 
Mr. ComtTors: Yes, and some summer seasonal employees. i 
Mr. Dumas: That is in 1957-58? big 
Mr. ComTo!s: Yes. Wek 
Mr. Dumas: And in 1958-59? | sities 
Mr. Comrots: About the same as 1957-58. Well, I should, mention again 
that the figure of 1,200 also includes some members of the ship’s crew who were | 
engaged in connection with the hydrographic survey. 
Mr. Dumas: Who worked only during the summer? 
Mr. Comrotis: Yes. : a 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are we through with item 186? Se 
Mr. Dumas: No, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if the minister could give the 
committee an idea of the progress made in the construction of new buildings. 
_Mr. Comtots: Perhaps Dr. van Steenburgh could give you that information. 
‘Dr. W. E. VAN STEENBURGH (Director-General of Scientific Services): As- 
the committee probably knows, we are in the process of a building program 


on Booth street. In the early part of this year—I believe it was in J anuary—the 
Mines Branch occupied part of the new building. 


Mr. Dumas: The Mines Branch? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Yes. The remainder of the building probably wil k 
be occupied some time between now and June of this year. Last month the 
administrative building was occupied by the Administration Branch oH thes 


a 


e. 


—_ 
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_depar ments Metidins the: ideal resources, the treasury office and the coal 
board. The geological survey building is nearing completion and it is antici- 
Pated that the geological survey of Canada will move to their new quarters 
-on Booth street in June or July of this year. The surveys and mapping 
4 building is under construction and it is anticipated that it will be ready for 
“occupancy in 1961. , 


Mr. Dumas: Thank you. 
a _ Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Chairman, could the minister explain why there 


is an increase of ten full-time positions, as set out on page 258: it shows an 
increase from 143 to 153. What are those positions? At the same time perhaps 
3 he could give us some explanation as to the note there, “anticipated savings 
| due to staff turnover”. I notice there is a saving of $10, 000. Could you explain 
how this is arrived at? 


Dr. Boyer: This saving is something which is done in each of the votes. 
There is always a certain number of positions vacant between the time they 
become vacated and the time they are occupied. Nor can we recruit for all 
‘the positions available. As a result, there is a token adjustment at the end 
_of some votes for such contingencies. 


Mr. RopicHaup: The increase is from 143 to 153 full-time employees, as 
set out at page 258. 

< Dr. Boyer: The answer to Mr. Robichaud is that we are getting into card 
punching and tabulation work on our statistics and other operational 
data for the department. This will mean a few additional employees for 
the I.B.M. tabulating equipment. The other additions are for the editorial 
and information and other divisions of the administration services. 


Mr. RoBIcHAupD: There is also an increase of $10,900 for office stationery, 
supplies and equipment; is there any particular reason for this substantial 
increase? 


a Mr. Comrors: Mr. Pack will answer that question for you. 


_ Mr. K. M. Pack (Chief Administrative Officer): In answer to your last 
‘question, the basic cause of the increase is the cost of the rental of the I.B.M. 
equipment to which the deputy minister has just referred. We have not had 
that expenditure in previous years and provision had to be made this year 
for that rental. Basically, that is the reason. 


Mr. Coates: I would like to direct a question with regard to this I.B.M. 
_equipment. How much of this type of equipment is used by this department 
pat the present time? 


: Mr. Pack: Mr. Chairman, during the past two or three years we have 
used I.B.M. equipment on a rental basis. In other words, we have turned 
over our statistical requirements to the I.B.M. centre in Ottawa and used 
| their facilities. But, as a result of a report made by the Civil Service Com- 
_mission and ourselves it was considered more economical and suitable in the 
future to install our own. That is planned for approximately May 15 of this 
year. Until now we have had Ht taken care of on a rental basis by the local 
1.B.M. Ottawa centre. 


| | Mr. Coates: Mr. CHairman, I would like to ask a further question. Would 
| 


it not be possible to cut down on your staff, your clerical staff particularly, 
with the use of this type of equipment by the department. 

| Mr. Pack: I think I can deal with this negatively by saying that, had . 
we not taken steps for the I.B.M. equipment, we would have had to ask for 
an increase in staff. To that extent it has been offset. 

| Mr. Coates: Further to that, could the department use more of this type | 
- of equipment than it is presently using? 
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‘Mr. Pack: Well, we are planning in this case to sort of walk before we — 
run. We are putting the instalation in and hope to ‘get it in operation by 
May -of this year. And as we stand our staff can take care of the immediate - 
problem. I think it will be a natural consequence. We will see other op- : 
portunities and utilize them to the full extent. I cannot give a complete _ 
answer until we have had an opportunity to review Ue Me | ed Bear ore 4 

Mr. Coates: Am I right in assuming it is quite a difficult operation to 
change over from the present system to the I.B.M. system? . oe 

Mr. Pack: I guess it is difficult but we think we have the answers to Ae 
Perhaps when we get into it in more detail we may find it is a little more. 
difficult than we anticipated, but at the movement we believe we have the | 
answer to the conversion. cane 


Mr. Coates: I would like to commend the minister in regard ‘to this work. 
The CHAIRMAN: How much I.B.M. equipment do you intend to- buy? | _ 
Mr. Pack: We will not be buying anything as far as I am aware at the 

moment. ; | | 
The CHAIRMAN: There is nothing in the estimates. 


Mr. Pack: We are planning to rent it. As far as I am. aware today, we ‘ 
do not plan to purchase any. mt 


Mr. Coates: Does I.B.M. sell this equipment? ES Ea 


Mr. Pack: I understand within the» past week a letter has come in from 
I.B.M. offering to sell any equipment which is presently located in depart- ~ 


mental units. The letter came in only a day or so ago and we have not had ag 
chance to evaluate the economics. | ese 
Mr. HarpigE: I would like to ask the minister a question: Since the | 
minister’s appointment to the portfolio he now holds he has had ample time — 
to inspect the workings of his department. I wonder if he could tell us — 
whether or not he has found in his department any indication of waste or — 
extravagance, oo 
Mr. Comrtois: No, sir. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. DuMas: It might interest the committee to hear ‘from the minister — 
whether he has visited most of the mining camps in Canada since his appoint-— 
ment as minister. My reason for asking is not to talk about trips. I do not 4 
mean to object to any trips of this kind. . aq 

On the contrary, I think that the minister should make it a point to visit — 
all the mining camps in Canada if he can possibly do so, of course; and 14 


think it would be interesting to know to what extent the minister has been ~ 
able to do this. 


Mr. ComrTors: Let me tell you frankly that since I have been appointed — 
minister I have not had much time to travel. Anyway, I have done my best. 
Iam very anxious to visit the campsites, mining sites, and mining towns. 4 

Last fall I went to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and I~ visited the — 
coal mines there in Cape Breton and some other mines too, such as the salt 
mines in the maritimes. ® ae 

After that I went to Newfoundland and I visited the Wabana (Bell — 
Island). I might say that one of the most interesting experiences I had was _ 
_ my visit to the Abitibi district where I met Mr. Dumas and some other mining © 

people. I found my trip very interesting. It was an experience to me to visit 4 
the gold mines and copper mines in his district. ie 

Before that I should mention that I had an opportunity to go to Thomson ~ 


lake on the occasion of the operation “last spike’ on the invitation of Inco— 
that is, the International Nickel company. ; 
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that new mine oe there is very eenstve a ere with 
: “Op. is this Hine: if could not give more of my time to visiting, but I do hope 
o do more this year, if we can get through this session by summertime. I 
10pe we will be through in July. 


|e Mr. Dumas: Thank you. 
—_ Item 186 agreed to. 
: Item 187. Explosives FNtots LaWa Soo bh ot C4 Eo 4 bh of efile ORB te ar el te or Pal AU URS I Na Oe eS $ 95,418 


Mr. DuMaAs: On this item, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the minister 
if the department has received any request from the mining industry to the 
effect that the regulations be amended to increase the permissible maximum 
load of explosives that may be transported by truck from 10,000 lbs. to 
20, 000 lbs. | 


cA Mr. ComrTots: Yes. In the course of the years we have received many 
‘representations on the matter. . The mining industry in some districts wants 
to have the regulations changed or modified so that trucking companies or 
truck contractors might be alowed to transport more tonnage by truck. The 
actual limit is 10,000 lbs. 


_ On account of the fact that some diciricts are so far away, the main reason 
is that they should be allowed to go up from 10,000 lbs. to 20,000 lbs. But up 
po now we have been very reluctant. 

i However, the matter is under study. I think Mr. Kimbell who is in charge 
for the explosives branch might give us some details and information about the 
matter. 

Mr. DumMaAs: Before we hear from Mr. Kimbell may I ask if it is jneeule 
that the department will change the regulations? 


Mr. ComrToIs: ‘Not likely. It can be done, but we should have some very . 
good and very serious reasons for changing them. 


' . My experience with the occurrences or cases of accidents we have had 
during the years is that our department must be very very careful in the 
‘matter, and very prudent. 


‘The Cuarrman: Do you care to advance any arguments in support of your 


4 


suggestion, Mr. Dumas? 
- = Mr:-+DuMAS: I Hine we would like to hear from Mr. Kimbell. 


| Mr. H. P. Kimpe.u (Chief, Explosives Division): Mr. Chairman, we have 
given a great deal of thought to increasing the load limit. We always consider 
the economics of any matter with which the Explosives Act is related. But 
in considering the economics of it, we must bear in mind that an accident with 
explosives can have very serious consequences. 

_ We read in the newspapers every day about the slaughter on the highways. 
I have had very very serious doubts about whether we should increase the 
“number of pounds of dynamite regardless of the number Of {rips on)/Our 
‘ highways. 

E In view of this accident rate, I think that five tons of dynamite in one load 
is enough. 

| Moreover, if we raised the limit, it would tend to take the explosives off 
‘the safer means of transport—the railways-—and to put them on the public 
highways where we would have to deal with all sorts of drivers; that is, it 
‘would take them off the private right-of-way of the railway and place them 
on the public right-of-way where we do not have the same control of the 
‘drivers. 
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we had three accidents in 1958, one a “ations jivaiveds ae 10, 000 Ib. ae: in- 
Manitoba. It collided with an automobile and the four occupants of the auto- 
mobile were killed. The gasoline tank broke and the possibilities were Sepcuey 
but fortunately nothing happened. he 

The second accident occurred near Brockealter in September when 1, 500 ibs. 
burned. We believe the exhaust system probably caused it, but no detonation | 
resulted. 

However, in November there was a third case of 2,000 Ibs. which started 
with fire and ended in detonation. We were very fortanete in that case that 
nobody was hurt, but there was over $100,000 damage done to nearby dwellings. © 

As the minister has said, we have given this matter very great thought, 3 
‘including both the possibility of the saving in transportation cost, and the — 
possible accident rate. <i 

Mr. ComrTors: The requests that have been received came from the westa 
and the northern territories on account of the distances to be covered. : 

Mr. DumaAs: You must have read of the examination which was made by — 
the Canadian Metal mining association which represents the whole of the | 
industry. 

Mr. CoMTo!Is: Yes. 

7 Mr. DumMAsS: And when we talk about explosives, we mean explosives used 
in mining. 

Mr. ComtTo!is: Yes. ) 

Mr. Dumas: The regulations were amended in 1954, I qndomenee . a 

Mr. KIMBELL: Yes. en Re 


Mr. Dumas: The regulations were amended in 1954 to permit the trans- 
portation by truck on the roads of 10,000 lbs. instead of 4,000 lbs., which had 
been the previous limit. There was an amendment made under the regulations - 
previously. ad : 

Mr. KIMBELL: That is right. ? : q 

Mr. DuMaAs: And since then, you mentioned that three accidents happened | 
last year? : 


EN a 
tl 


Mr. KIMBELL: Yes. 

Mr. DuMas: Since the regulations have been amended, were there more | 
accidents? a 

Mr. KIMBELL: More accidents since the PeeH Hons were changed? | 

Mr. DuMaAS: Yes. 

Mr. KIMBELL: No. 

Mr. DuMAs: Now the fact is that the regulations could be amended. Andi 
even if the law permitted 20,000 lbs. of course, if an explosion occurred, it 
would probably cause more daiase: however, do you not think that by per-# 
mitting an increased load that you would have a less number of trips on the 4 
highways? 

Mr. KIMBELL: That is a very good point. That of course is true to some 
extent, but it does not go the whole way. You would not go down by 50 per 
cent Becwise it would become more economical to go farther and farther. — . 

For instance, I believe it would become economical to transport from the 
factory in Quebec to Halifax by road, but it is not economical at the moment 


as compared to rail transportation; so it would not drop 50 per cent. It might 
drop, perhaps— : 


Mr. DuMaAs: Perhaps by 30 per cent? 
Mr. KIMBELL: Yes. 


NIE. Kiser: Less dangerous, because there is a private right of way. 
Mr. McQuILLaN: You think it would be less dangerous? 

Mr. KIMBELL: Ved The railway is a private right of way; locomotive 
é engineers are a limited class of people who drive these trains; moreover, you 
, do not have your dynamite sitting over a supply of Bredine as, you would 
| on the highway. The danger is mostly from fire resulting in detonation; and 
| pyou: are bound to have gasoline right under your dynamite. 

3 Mr. Harvie: Has thought been given to areas not served by rail trans- 
| portation? For instance, the Mackenzie district, or from Yellowknife into 
ke the Yukon? Has any consideration been given to the possibility of amending 
% the regulations in such a way as to permit 20,000 lb. loads to be carried to 
areas where railway transportation does not Brat? 

= - Mr. Krmpru: That has been done in one instance; the Northern Trans- 
portation company by special order in council has been given permission. 


__ Mr. Harvie: That is done by boat? 

; Mr. KIMBELL: By boat and road; it involved road as well as boat. 

Mr. Harvie: They haul out of Waterways which is the end of the rails. 

a - Mr. Kimsett: Yes, that is road transport. 

Mr. Harvie: And it may be over a portage. 

Mr. KIMBELL: There are portages; that is what is covered by the special 
: order in council. 


me. Mer. HARDIE: Why could the regulations not be amended to allow the 
' freighting of that dynamite in 20,000 lb. lots by truck from Edmonton through 
to Yellowknife rather than by rail to Waterways and then on to trucks and 
“then on to boats, and from the boats into Fitzgerald and over the portage to 
Yellowknife? 

Mr. KIMBELL: This brings up a serious problem of assessing the highways 
‘throughout the country. 
. Mr. HARDIE: I think you will recall that the worst disaster we have had in 
the north in the Mackenzie district was caused when a dynamite barge ex- 
ploded on Great Slave lake. I do not recall any accident on the Mackenzie 
highway concerning a load of dynamite. 


5 Mr. KIMBELL: We have thought about this matter. But with the varying 
congestion on public highways, this would put us in a position under a federal 
statute of assessing the highways from St. John’s to Victoria. 


: Mr. Dumas: You said that a good argument was the fact that the rail- 
_ ways have a right of way which belongs to them, as compared to the highways. 


Mr. KIMBELL: That is right.. 


Mr. Dumas: But the railway right of way is only a very narrow one; 
_and if a carload of dynamite should explode, the damage could be tremendous. 


Mr. Krmpett: Indeed it could, if it exploded at the wrong place. The 
: insurance that is carried by the road truckers is $2 million, I think, of liability; 
fit is a group contract. 


: Mr. Dumas: What about insurance carried by the railways? 
Mr. KIMBELL: I cannot answer that. 
a Mr. ComTois: The regulations do not apply to the railways. 
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Mr. Dumas: I know; but what I am trying to establish is this: that the — 
possibilities of explosion on the highway are not much greater than thes pos-<9 
sibilities of an explosion of carloads of explosives on the railway. However, — 
I am not insisting too much. Thought should be given to this question with - | 
a view to permitting an increased load. a eas 
Earlier Mr. Hardie mentioned the Northwest Territories where it would | 


: 
. 


probably be more economical to transport dynamite by truck. In our district — 
the railways, as you know, go around the long way, let us say. To go from 4q 
Montreal to Val d’Or by rail, for instance, they go 600 miles; whereas by © 
truck, there are only 250 miles. : Se 
Since the regulations were amended in 1954 the mining industry has © 
saved quite a large amount of money. I understand the savings run up to 7 
$400 and some thousand dollars. oe mS ae aap 
Mr. KIMBELL: The savings estimated by the Canadian Metal Mining 
Association, if the regulations were further amended, would be $420,000. ie 
Mr. MAcINNIs: In the event that these regulations should be amended to — 
allow you to increase the load, what is there to stop the municipalities from pre- | 
venting them from carrying it? es 
Mr. KIMBELL: There is nothing to stop them. as A Ao 
Mr. MacINNis: They exercise that right in my home town now. 


Mr. KrmpeLu: There is nothing in the Explosives Act which prevents — 


the carrying of explosives from being regulated under municipal or provincial q 
law. ee 


“x 


Mr. Dumas: If it is transported by railway, it would also have to be 
transported to the mines by truck because there is no other way. et 

Mr. MacInnis: According to regulations laid down either by the munici- — 
pality or by the province. : Dis 

The CHAIRMAN: Is the amount of damages that can be assessed against — 
the transport company limited by the statute, Mr. Kimbell “A 
Mr. KIMBELL: No, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mentioned a figure of $2 million. 


Mr. Kimpe.i: That is the liability insurance which is carried by ‘the © 
Carriers in cooperation with the manufacturers; it is the manufacturer that — 
has that policy which is carried on a group basis. sate 


Mr. AIKEN: Following up Mr. MacInnis’ question, do you know of any 


great number of municipal or provincial road bylaws which conflict with the 
provisions of the Explosives Act? : Bs 

Mr. KIMBELL: No, sir; however British Columbia does have a couple of 3 
provisions in its Motor Vehicles Act now. ; a 


2% 


Mr, AIKEN: They have not enforced a road limit under the Explosives — 


7 bx er 
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Act? ; 
| Mr. KImpBeELu: No. ae 


Dr. Boyer: Notwithstanding the stipulations of the act, the province or | 
the municipality or other organized bodies can make regulations and stipulate 
that, for example, not more than 1,500 lbs. are to be carried in a municipality. q 

That is permissible by virtue of the act. J 


Mr. AIKEN: That is the point about which I was wondering, whether any 
of the municipal or provincial organizations think the present limit is too 
great and have passed any local by-laws. > “_ 


Dr. Boyer: I do not think the provinces have passed any limiting by-laws — 
which would lower the maximum limit permissible under the act. However, 
the province can do so if it wishes. - Beh 2 ame 
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Mr. ‘KIMBELL: 1 ae. not ave the figure for 1958. It youd be about 280. 


Mr. Payne: ‘In view of the discussion and the questions which have been 
Baked “2. think it would be in order at this time to pay a compliment to Mr. 
_Kimbell and the other officials who are keeping foremost in their mind their 
_ responsibilities as a departmental official in respect of the road hazards. I do 
_not think we as a committee in considering this matter should minimize the 
| dangers inherent in permitting additional hazards in an already hazardous 
r. highway system in Canada. 


= 


' Mr. Korcuinsxi: I notice that in the estimates for last year you had 
provision for a chemist and this year you do not. Would you outline the duties 
of that position and why it has been dispensed with? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: We have near Uplands airport a laboratory the duty 
of which is to test explosives and other dangerous chemicals of this nature. 
This group of people were carrying out routine tests only. In studying the 
‘situation it appeared to us that with the excellent facilities they have and the’ 
staff available, this group could carry on a portion of the research on any 
_ explosives and propellants as well as their routine duties. The group as of 
_ April 1 will be transferred to the Mines Branch. The first call on the group in 
_ the explosives laboratory is the normal duties associated with the Explosives 
Act, but in addition they will be carrying on work on propellants for the fuels 
. division of the Mines Branch. It seemed more convenient to administer them 
_from the Mines Branch than from the Explosives Division. However, the same 


' service is given as previously. 


Mr. KoRCHINSKI: In other words, they are still there? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder when the committee might have an opportunity 
to discuss this press release, or has it already passed items 200 and 201. 


| Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: No; when the hydrographic division comes up later 
on we will be glad to answer any questions. 


Item agreed to. 
Item 188 Mineral PROROMECGS EDV IBIOSI o's oe ig 6 bee's. vo a!'s WS on diem aso pale Salad moses ... $281,753 


Mr. RoBICHAUD: Could the minister give us some detail as to the specific 
_work assigned the officials of this division, and also in doing so could he explain 
why there is an increase of over $51,000 while the number of employees has » 
only increased from 38 to 44? According to the details on page 260 of the 
estimates there are six additional full-time employees. The additional amount 
of the item is over $51,000. Could we have an explanation on this? 


Mr. Comrots: I will give a general explanation and Mr. Buck will give 
more details. 

_ The work of the Mineral Resources Division lies in the mineral economics, 
“mineral resources, mineral legislation, and government administrative fields, 
rather than in scientific laboratory research. The division has the important 
role in the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys of advising senior 
departmental and other governmental officials on matters affecting Canadian 
mineral policy. As prescribed by section 6 of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys Act, the division collects, records, compiles and prepares 
information for the use of the department, other government departments, 
| crown corporations, foreign embassies, private industry, and the general public 
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on mineral resources, mining and oil companies, exploration, production, pro-— 
cessing, and marketing operations, and on mineral industry legislation and taxa- : 
tion. It carries out economic studies on all phases of the Canadian mineral — 
industry, and also maintains a considerable record on the mineral industries | 
of foreign countries. sl" j $: . ee 

In order to keep informed of new developments and advances in the — 
mineral industry, officers of the division carry out carefully planned field inspec 
tions covering all important mineral industry operations. This provides not q 
only a first-hand record of mineral industry developments but also a better © 
understanding of mineral problems than would otherwise be possible without 
personal contact with various industry officials. ) marae 
i The division is responsible for the administration of the Emergency Gold | 
Mining Assistance Act. It maintains staff to carry out the engineering inspection - 
of all gold mines receiving assistance under this act. i Nine 

Officers of the division act in an advisory capacity on matters dealing with © 
taxation of mining properties and other aspects of mining legislation. Part — 
of this responsibility includes advising the Department of National Revenue — 
in the administration of those sections of the Income Tax Act and income tax — 
regulations applicable to the mineral industry. | 

Mr. RopicHAuD: Thank you, Mr. Minister. Mr. Chairman, the minister has © 
mentioned it is part of the duty of this division to give information in respect | 
of marketing operations. Could the chief of this division give us some informa- _ 
tion as to the general position of the market in respect of base metals, especially | 
zine and lead? a 

Dr. Boyer: The chief of this division is Mr. Buck. The Mineral Resources 
Division is the economics division, we might say, of the department. Mr. Buck — 
might answer any questions put to him on this division. . 4 

Mr. W. K. Buck (Chief, Mineral Resources Division): May I answer — 
the first question. The increase in moneys is practically all for payment © 
of staff. Of the $51,000 about $41,000 is for salaries; there is only about a ~ 
$10,000 increase in operating expenses. | a 

The second question I must admit is somewhat difficult to answer. As you | 
know, the turn-down in the economy in the western world, particularly in — 
the United States and especially in the automotive industry, has meant a very 
substantial turn down in the consumption of lead, zine and copper. Certainly | 
the general view is that the present state is improving and that consumption is © 
increasing. However, it is also very true that production is still in excess of — 
armaments in the world has had a great effect on the use of lead, zinc and | 


zinc into the United States affects this country very considerably. There is, 
of course, no quota on copper. ” | 


Mr. NIELSEN: Could you tell me whether your staff has any responsibility 4 
in the field of research involving new uses for lead and zinc. 4 


Mr. Buck: No, sir; we have not. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Has any branch of the department been set up for that 
purpose? . ; 


Dr. BovER: The Mines Branch. | ; ee 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would that be a proper question under this item? 


Dr. Boyer: The mines branch has a special vote on this, and it will come q 
up later. 


VW 


ee 


ie 3 


Mr. STEARNS: There is something which has intrigued me for a long time. 
Do you think it is true in the case of the base metals that the change in | 


armaments in the world has had a great effect on the use of lead, zinc and — 
copper? 7 ; 


* 


t 
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-_ Mee Buck: » qt" ee ae think it is hes in Neetact ‘Gt lead and zinc. The 


armament change has had relatively little effect there. The main uses of 
‘lead and zinc are so large that the smaller amounts used in armaments do 
not affect the general pattern. 


‘Mr. NreELsen: Are Canadian sources of lead and zinc competing favourably 
ith other. sources of lead and zinc? If they are not competing favourably 
with other world ; sources, does your branch or any other branch in the depart- 
ment undertake studies of ways and means of making those two metals com- 
petitive with other world sources. 


- Mr. Bucx: I think Canadian lead and zine is competitive. The situation 
confronting the Canadian industry is not so much the competitive situation as 
the quota Seales val good part of our production is exported to the United 
‘States. 

a Mr. NIELSEN: It is competitive then. I think the second part of my question 
is still pertinent. Has the department undertaken, or is it undertaking any 
studies to determine ways and means of still more efficient methods of produc- 
tion for the purpose of ensuring that competitive position, and to make it 
‘more economical for world users of lead and zinc to consume Canadian 
production? 


Mr. BUCK: Not et ea 
- Mr. NIELSEN: Do you think it would be a good idea? 


Mr. Buck: The companies engaged in the field are quite active and quite 
aggressive. I am not so sure how much we can contribute to it. We certainly 
follow the situation. We have a specialist who makes a point of visiting every 
plant in Canada-and also in the United States; he has also participated in the 
‘international committee on lead and zinc, peicular ls, in respect of import 
quotas. 

Mr. NIELSEN: This is a world problem? 

Mr. Buck: Yes 


Mr. Boyer: May I add that there is also in the Department of Trade and 
Commerce a commodities division which is studying marketing of all products 
including metals. The Mineral Resources Division is assisting very closely this 
organization of the Department of Trade and Commerce in its appraisal of the 
situation every day and the future situations which might arise. I believe the 
question can be answered more fully a little later when we come to the item 
fin. the mines branch concerning the amount of resear¢h being done toward 
improving the extraction of metals as well as the purity of these metals for 
possible new uses which might open more markets for some of them. The 
research program in the Mines Branch will enlighten the Committee a little 
more. 

: Mr. NIELSEN: My next question was going to be directed to the advances 
in the electro smelting field. I understand that the Mines Branch will be the 
‘item under which to ask that. 

~ Mr. MartTINnEAv: Has the imposition of the quotas in the United States on 
lead and zinc had an actual result on the cutback of the production? 
| Mr. Buck: No; it has not. The producing companies have continued at the 
rate they were producing prior to the imposition of import quotas. 
: Mr. MarRTINEAU: Is it being stockpiled? 
_' Mr. Buck: In the case of Canada and also the other countries it is being 
shipped to the United States and is being held in bond. 

Mr. NIELSEN: In other words the United States is stockpiling? 


Mr. Buck: The term might be confusing. The smelters themselves are 
holding it in aon and if they require it they withdraw it from bond. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Does it not eat ke: to the same thing? Crt ed ee 


‘Mr. Buck: Except that the United States smelters are fas it at the 
moment and not the government. ’ ey ; 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would it be correct to say that the Hout of these quotas 
has no effect on the lead and zinc industry to date? a 4 


Mr. Buck: No; Ido not think it would. Production has eat been decreased. 4 
If it is not soon decreased, it could reach a point where the quotas can be drawn i 
out in a matter of days or hours. This is a matter of concern to the industry.” 


Mr. PaYNE: If a Canadian producer exports in bond to the United States it 
is held by whom? a 


Mr. Buck: The American smelter. 4 


Dr. Boyer: I think Mr. Buck would agree with me that, if the Situation of 
import quotas in the United States continues, there will be damage to the 
Canadian industry. At the present we continue to export at the same rate 
we did before, but we are exporting, particularly in zine concentrates, more q 
than the quota allows, and this is piling up in the United States. If the qnoieg 
continue for any length of time at some time harm will be done. | 

Mr. NIELSEN: Have you estimated what period of grace the lead and zine 
industry has in respect of the maintenance of the quota restrictions in the 
United States? How long will it take before it starts to affect our lead and@ 
zine industry? 


Mr. Buck: It is felt that by the third quarter of this year the backlog will | 
be almost sufficient to take care of the aut quota. It is a matter of some F 
urgency. o 
Mr. RopicHAaup: Could Mr. Buck give us the total production of leat and ‘, 
zinc for 1957 and 1958? 4 
Mr. Buck: Zinc in all forms in 1957 was 412,000-odd tons; in 1956 it was 
422,000-odd tons. Ido not have the 1958 figure with me. I will get it for you. 
I do not think there has been too much of a change. eee 
Mr, ROBICHAUD: Could we have it at our next meeting? . “a 


Mr. Buck: Yes. Lead, all forms, in 1957 was 187,000 tons, and almost. 
188,000 tons in 1956. | 


Mr. Dumas: What was the domestic consumption for the same period? ; 


Mr. Buck: This is in terms of refined metal. The total consumption for zinc | 
‘in 1957 was 52,000 tons. In 1956 it was approximately 61,000 tons. For lead, 
again in refined terms, for 1957 it was 74,000 tons and for 1956, 75,000 tons. 


Mr. HarpDIE: Has the department any estimate of the known reserves or 
known bodies of ore in Canada? a 


+ 


Mr. Buck: Yes, we would have. They are certainly tremendous, without 
any doubt. I cannot give any figure right offhand, but they are very large. 


Mr. HarpiE: I wonder if we could have that supplied to us. 
Mr;. Buck:-. Yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am going to ask a question which perhaps either the 
minister or the deputy minister could answer, in preference to Mr. Buck. - 
I am wondering if the only reason for the railroad to Pine Point was the 
exploitation of the low-grade lead-zinc diposits there. ; 


Mr. Harvie: High grade. a 
Mr. NIELSEN: High grade—I am sorry. If the railroad were complete, 


would the introduction of the production at Pine Point have any deleterious 


effect on the markets of the, lead-zinc world, so far as Canadian sales are 
concerned? 
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* Mr. Buck: Well, with import quotas, of course, there would be no market 
ain the United States, which is our big market. That is one of the reasons why 
the import quota system is of vital concern to Canada. Regardless of how 
large our resources are, and how aggressive our mining companies are; af 
there is a set figure on exports, then there is no possibility of marketing 
increased production. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Assuming the removal of restrictions now in existence, and 
assuming Pine Point production, can you answer the question? 
_ Mr. Buck: In the. long term, I would Say no consumption is increasing, 
The short term is not quite as good, because world production is quite in access 
of consumption. ' 
- -Mr. Nietsen: Am I correct in saying that there is every reason to expect 
a market for the Pine Point resource, for sale in the United States in a few 
years,—assuming the removal of these restrictions in the United States? 
! Mr. Buck: Well, would you define “a few years’? 
Mr. NIELSEN: Let us say, in the next 10 years. 
Mr. RopicHaupD: Mr. Buck, could you tell us— 


| Mr. NIELSEN: Could I have an answer to that question; let us say, in the 
next 10 years. 

Mr. Buck: Yes, in my considered Opinion it would be; but it would 
probably be closer to the 10 years. 


Mr. RopicHauD: Could you give us a figure showing how many lead and 
zinc mines in Canada are closed down at this time,—that is, mines that were 
in operation-two years ago and are now closed? 

Mr. Buck: I cannot give you a firm figure, but there would not be very 
many—perhaps only four or five. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Some have since reopened, have they not? 


‘Mr. RopicHaupD: Do we not have a number of mines closed in Canada, 
mines which are easily accessible in the matter of transportation? Those mines 
are closed down on account of the lack of markets, or on account of the 
present situation of the market—that is, the base metals market? I have in 
mind particularly in my own constituency the Brunswick Mining and Smelting, 
and Heath-Steele, in Northumberland, a few miles away, where they have 
perhaps a hundred million tons of potential minerals, and they are closed down 
Jue to a lack of market. 


_ Mr. Buck: There was one mine in production at Bathurst, for a short 
9eriod of time. . 


Mr. RopicHaup: And Brunswick was ready to operate. 
Mr. NIELSEN: What is the answer to Mr. Robichaud’s question? 
Mr. Buck: I am not certain whether I understood it. 


_ Mr. Ropicnaup: The question was this, that in view of the fact that we 
1ad a number of mines—and you are going to give us the figure tomorrow— 
1 number of base metal mines which have been forced to close down, on 
wccount of the market condition, should we not expect these mines to be in 
yperation, on account of their easily accessible transportation facilities before, 
et us say, Pine Point mine, which has been mentioned? 


Mr. Buck: Of course transportation is only one item in the picture. Grade 
so enters into it, and the difficulty or lack of difficulty in extracting the metals. 


Mr. NIELSEN: And then, would not this also be true, that if the transporta- 
ion was intended only for the purpose of exploiting mineral resources, this 
vould have some significance. But transportation, for instance in the Pine Point 
rea, is intended for other reasons as well, different factors that would come 
nto play and affect the answer. 
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Mr. McQuILLAN: Could the witness tell us how much lead or zine Conca 
solidated Mining and Smelting produce in British Columbia? a 
Mr. Bucx: I could not just say. But, as you know, company production é 
figures are confidential, unless they agree to their publication. a 
Mr. McQuiILLAN: Do you have the ieee figures? 


Mr. Buck: No. 4 
Mr. Harvie: Are the figures on the ore reserves at Trail and Kimberley 4 
confidential? 3 
Mr. Buck: No; they usually publish them in their annual report. Frequently f 
however, publication shows combined lead and zinc, so that it is difficult to- 
sort out what is lead and what is zinc. 
“Mr. Harvie: Would you know, offhand, at the present rate of consumption 4 
or production at Trail and Kimberley, what would be the length of time before — 
that ore body is worked out? ‘: 
Mr. Buck: This would be purely an estimate, but I would say at least 
fifty years, if not more. It is quite large. i 
Mr. MacInnis: Why should these production figures be confidential? 


Mr. Buck: The Statistics Act is administered by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, and it does not permit disclosure of certain figures. Those are. 
some of the items. If there are less than three producers, the total production : 
for the country is not disclosed. 


Mr. Nretsen: Along the lines of Mr. MacInnis’ question, one of the sreateum 1 
needs that has been expressed by officials of the department, in the realm of 7 
resources development in Canada, is the need for mapping and the need for | 
assessing our mineral resources, ana the value of them. 4 

Now, has the department—and perhaps before I go on with that question, 
I might say that I believe this also is true, that of great assistance in assessing 
these resources would be the information which is now in the possession of 
companies actively engaged in the mineral exploitation field. 

Has the department given any thought to instituting a scheme whereby this. 
information could be handed to the departmental officials for purposes of 
assessing the nation’s resources, on a confidential basis or otherwise, on any 
other basis—in circumstances where companies could be assured, for purposes 
of their financing, and their stockholders and so on, that this information 
would be kept confidential? It seems to me that the reason the. companies are 
holding back is that they are not all agreed as to procedure. One will say, “Sure, 
I will submit information if my competitors will submit information.” 4 

They cannot seem to get together on the matter of giving information to- 
the government and, consequently, this damages planning. On the other hand, 
has the department given any thought to this aspect, on the matter of informa- 
tion; and, if it has, what are the present thoughts? . 

Dr. Boyer: All the information in the possession of the dominion bureau 
of statistics is available to the departments that have need of it, and they, 
can make use of it in their studies. . 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is not what I was asking. For instance, there is oil 
exploration going on in the north; there is mineral exploration going on in 
Ontario and in other parts of the country. At the moment these companies 
are required to give you the results from cores, for instance. I have stated 
the reasons for this. q 

There is a lack of a guarantee of security to the companies. One will do 
it, and the other may suffer from it. I think wou should know what I mean. — 

Now, Mr. Deputy Minister, perhaps the solution to it would be legislative 
requirements for the disclosure of this information—a 100 per cent disclosure 
of the information for planning purposes, where officials of the elses t 
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would have access to it and could use it for planning, so that we might more 
q resources material. 
Northwest Territories at Hay 
s and Technical surveys had 
m from the oil companies. 


ng cores but I am not sure 
2 Mr. MacInnis: How can they tell you the life expectancy of a mine or oil- 
iwell, or whatever it may be, unless they know the production figures of the 
mine or oil-well? 


Mr. Buck: We do receive all production figures of the mine. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Am I wrong in this, that there is no rule in existence which 


i equires complete disclosure by mineral companies engaged in the exploration 


field in Canada to make a full disclosure of their exploration in the field? 
| Mr. Buck: To the province there is. Mineral resources are a provincial 
responsibility, and under the provisions of: the leasing arrangements and as- 
sessment work they do have to report to the provincial governments. 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: Oh, do they? 


Mr. Buck: Yes, I think so. 
Mr. HARDIE: How about the Northwest Territories? 


Mr. Buck: To the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
_. Mr. Payne: Is disclosure made in full? 
_ Mr. Nretsen: How is the check made? 


Be _ Mr. Buck: Each of the provinces, as you know, has mining inspectors in 
each of the areas: and the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources has mining inspectors in the territories; and these inspectors go out 
9eriodically and, in addition to checking the safety requirements under the 


orovisions of the provincial mining acts, they also have provisions for checking 
other aspects. Pea dk 
Mr. NIELSEN: I cannot see that, because when you say this system exists 
north of the 60th parallel, I know that an individual can go out and stake 
4 mineral claim in the Northwest Territories or in the Yukon, north of the 60th 
parallel, and obtain an independent assay, one which he pays for, and he 
tan keep that information to himself. There is no law requiring me, if I stake 
a mineral claim, disclose the result of any assay to anyone. 


i Mr. Buck: No, that is right. But to maintain a claim, in most of the 
.rovinces a certain amount of work has to be done each year. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: But this is not assessment work. That does not assess the 
lue of the claim? 


Mr. Buck: That is right. 


Dr. Boyer: I think that there are very few prospectors or developers, 
or mining companies who, after having made any find of importance, would 


not be inclined to have it developed as soon as possible. 


I 


ie Mr. NIELSEN: I agree with that. 


_ Dr. Boyer: It is rather the exception, where there might be some siz- 
tble deposits that are known by companies or by individuals, and that are 
aot disclosed in any shape or form. 

hy” I think, generally speaking, through the information that companies give 


n their Own annual reports and the reports they make to the provinces, and 
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through the reports they make to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, we are 
well aware of the potential ore bodies that exist and the extent of the ore 
reserves. | ny ie} ee ao 
We do have a mineral resources division catalogue of these ore reserves. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps we might clear this up in this way; would you 
answer this question; are you satisfied that the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys obtains sufficient information to make an accurate assess- 
ment of the nation’s resources? pans 3 

Dr. Boyrr: In the sense that you would mean accurate, no. Because a. 
deposit may or may not be an ore body, depending upon the going price of: 
the metal on the international market. , | By. 4 

But, so far as existing mines that are concerned, or ore bodies indicated 
by mines which are in the promotional stage and are endeavouring to get into- 
production, I am sure that we know the score quite well. q 

Mr. Nietsen: Would you answer’the same question in regard to the 
compilation of resource inventories; inventories of the nation’s sources. Do 
you obtain sufficient and accurate information to compile a resource inventory 
for the nation? / a 

Dr. Boyer: That is a hard question to answer because the resource 
inventory might include all categories of ore in the ground but some of whi h 
are not mined because of certain economic conditions. . ” 


— 


Mr. NIELSEN: I mean that—I mean just that. 


Dr. Bover: So far as knowing what is potential and where the ore bodies 
are and their sizes, if they are known through a diamond drilling program that 
has proven these ores, I believe we know very much what the score is. 4 


Mr. Harprez: You would not include in your inventory the so-called 400 
million tons of iron ore that is supposed to be in Baffin Island? i 


Dr. Boyer: It might be included. If there has been a statement made by 
a company that can be proven. There are three categories in what we 
might call ore reserves—proven, indicated and potential. We might use these 
three categories in some instances. We use them in our inventory that we 


have in the mineral resources division. ie 
Mr. Buck: Yes, we actually use four. We have measured, indicated and 
inferred, and we throw in potential. - 
Mr. Harpiz: To arrive at this figure, do you require the results of 
diamond drilling? For instance, in measuring an ore body— a 


Mr. Buck: Certainly for the measured category it has to be well drilled. 
And, to answer the other question, before the Gordon royal commission on 
Canada’s economic prospects we did an appraisal of most of the main minerals 
produced in Canada, to assess resources. We did that. I would not say that 
we do it regularly, but we do it intermittently. Sometimes it is done more 
frequently than at other times, depending on the need and the possibility of 
a resources shortage, and so on. a 


Mr. Dumas: Mr. Buck, can you tell us the grade of the ore deposit at 
Pine Point? 4 
Mr. Buck: Offhand, no. We do have it—and I am not sure whether it is” 
from a company report or whether it is from a private report. I can obtain 
it for you. fia q 


* 


Mr. Dumas: Do you know the approximate tonnage? 
Mr. Buck: We do know the tonnage. It is certainly very large. 
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ote Mr. pearree another question; I do not know whether you are aware 
Fihat in connection with the Heath-Steele mine, the rumour was to the effect 
that it had closed down on account of a lack of ore for immediate production, 
is that true? 


Mr. Buck: I think the ore reserves in the Brunswick area, including 
“Heath. Steele, are quite good. 


Mr. Dumas: I was told by a man who seemed to know the area very well 
that the company had developed only a certain part of their ore body, and they 
did not keep on with the development work. Was that through lack of ore? 


Mr. Buck: The prices of lead and zinc decreased very considerably in the 
last couple of years, and I believe that influenced their decision more than any- 
thing else. 


Mr. NIELSEN: With regard to strategic metals when, in your opinion, will 
the United States be in a deficit position? I am thinking of the time at which 
they will be more or less utterly dependent upon this nation for their supply of 
strategic materials. 

Mr. Buck: In some instances we are deficient in the resources of certain 
minerals ourselves. 


3 Mr. NIELSEN: Would you mind mentioning a few of them? 


Mr. Buck: Yes. We are not certain about our resources of manganese. We 
do have some low grade properties. We produce no chromite at all. However 
there are. some low grade properties in Manitoba. Our resources probably of 
most of the ferro-alloy materials are limited, and are very small. 

_- Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you. That gives me an idea. But could you go on, 
apart from these strategic materials, and continue to answer my question? 

Mr. Buck: Certainly. The American need -for our mineral materials is 
increasing very considerably. In some instances they have to reply on the 
capacity of other nations of the world, particularly Canada, to supply them with 
some of those strategic minerals you mentioned, because they have not got 
them themselves. 

- Mr. NIELSEN: Has any inventory been made of these and other specific 
strategic minerals you mentioned? And if so, is any action that you know of 
being taken by private industry or by government to promote the development 
of these inventoried resources? 

- Mr. Buck: To answer the first part of your question: away back in 1917 
at the end of the first world war a mineral inventory was started in the depart- 
ment, in the Mineral Resources Division, but during the depression years it fell 
Behind because of lack of staff and money to carry on; therefore it was not of 
too much value at the start of world war II. 

However, at the end of world war II, it was felt that it should be reactivated 
and maintained. This has been done. This is an attempt to index or “card” 
every occurrence in Canada, with some basic details on it. In the case of the 
larger occurences it relates to our resources records where we have more exten- 
Sive geological reports. An attempt is made to report on available: resource, 
and resources of strategic importance. 

_ The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys is the only place where 
it is done in Canada. 

. Mr. NIELSEN: I can think of one manner in which perhaps the department 
can be of assistance in this regard: that is, to extend to the prospector, the so 
called small man, who may take a very significant part in development—that 
is, to make available some sort of report or listing of strategic minerals which 
the department feels to be of vital importance to the nations of the free West as 
a whole, so that his specific efforts are directed in the field to prospecting for 
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those articular specific types of minerals. A system a minis 2 vecipeteet reports 
available as a promotional scheme, and to point out to the ‘prospector the vite 11 
need that the nation has for such particular resources. ; 
Mr. Buck: In that connection might I mention that we have a prospectors . 
handbook which we make available. It mentions some of the uses and some of 
the areas where there are gaps in our resources. The Se of that books i 
let is quite extensive. 
Mr. AIKEN: I am interested in low grade iron ores in the radeon Bay | 
district and in the Belcher Islands. Have you any information on the capALO 
of that area? ; 
Mr. Buck: Once more, probably the best way of talking about that subject 
would be in relation to other areas of iron ore. 
Mr. AIKEN: Yes. I would like to have some, comparisons. e 
Mr. Buck: The resources of. iron ore in Canada are tremendous, partious 
larly in the low grade beneficiating type of material. Beneficiation may be 
expensive but it can be done. a 
The areas that are most favourably located, as you know from the 
announcements about it in the press, are those being developed. I refer par- 
ticularly to the area south of Schefferville in Quebec, and part of Labradom 
about 225 miles north of the gulf. 
Mr. Ariken: Are those ores of approximately the same grade or more 
costly ? a 
Mr. Buck:. They are higher in grade and certainly more costly to. bene- 
ficiate than direct-shipping ore further north. 


Mr. Kirnpt: What would be the percentages? . im 
Mr. Buck: The percentage on those in the Wabush Lake area? __ “ 
Mr. Kinpt: About 38 per cent? 


Mr. Buck: About that; there are deposits on the west coast of Ungava 
Bay which probably runs from 35 to 40 per cent, but the difficulties are in 
transportation there. The Belchers are lower in grade but the quantities are 
large, and over on the mainland near Great Whale River there are large 
deposits, and on Baffin Island there are deposits with lower grade than those 


of the Belchers and Ungava. ae 


" 
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Mr. AIKEN: Have you any percentage figures? 


Mr. Buck: The Baffin Island ones are 20 per cent from what is known of 
them; they are all in the earliest stages of exploration. ! 


Mr. AIKEN: When you said ‘“‘Baffin” did you not mean “Belcher”? 


Mr. Buck: No, I meant Baffin Island, which is lower in grade. ‘Balenees is 
about 35 per cent. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I asked you about the probable deficit position of the 
United States with regard to strategic materials. Could you give the committee 
any idea of Canada’s position both in the field and out of the field of strategic 
metals, the position in Canada as to her import requirements of those metals 


and what decides the source of supply of those metals in relation to areas of 
Canadian production? 


Mr. Buck: We import all our requirements of manganese and all our 
requirements of chromite. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do we import 100° per cent of our requirements or 
manganese? 


Mr. Buck: We produce no manganese in Canada. We import it as. raw 
material; and we import most of our molybdenum. We do produce a little 
molybdenum but we still import most of our requirements. 


* 
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fs We ‘oredneecs no perils and we es er no columbium. 
Mr. NIELSEN: What is our position with regard to barite? 


‘Mr. Buck: We have one producer in the east, and we have had an inter- 
‘ mittent producer in the west. I do not think the western producer is now active, 
but we do have one producer in Nova Scotia. 


Mr. NIELSEN: What about our import position? 


| Mr. ‘Buck: We import it also; but the problem there is the location; we 
use it in drilling, in connection with our oil industry in the west; it is Shipped 
down to the east coast, and from there it is shipped to the Unites States. 


Mr. NIELSEN: With respect to Canada’s position and with regard to our 
resources inventories in these specific fields—do you think that Canada’s position 
could be improved by any policy approach which you are contemplating now 
or which should be contemplated by your department, and if so, how? 
| Mr. Buck: I shall try to keep away from the policy aspects and stress the 
iS economic aspects. You are talking about the further processing of raw materials, 
and the utilization of those which we produce? 
VET, NIELSEN: Yes. 


Mr. Buck: I do not think it is a simple question. For instance: in the case 
of barite, it just would not be economical to process it and probably ship it 
all the way across Canada because the quantity required would not be large 
enough*in the one case and it probably would not be economical. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Because of the cost? 
3 Mr. Buck: That is right. 
| Mr. NIELSEN: Is there any way, apart from subventions, we could improve 
our competitive position in pee so as to use our own resources rather than 
to import? 
Mr. Buck: There is a tariff on barite, and this is a difficulty. Barite is ex- 
ported as a crude material because the United States tariff on ground barite 
is higher than it is on the unground material; nevertheless the tariff would 
permit of crushing and grinding the product could still be exported. 
‘The tariff area is one of the big areas which would permit further process- 
ing in Canada. The American tariffs on metals are usually considerably higher 
-than they are on raw materials. 
: _ Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps the minister could tell us how we could improve 
our tariff position in order to make barite more competitive in Canada and 
to encourage more utilization of our own resources. 
Dr. Boyer: I believe this is more a matter of policy of other departments 
than it is of ours. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Of which departments? 
- Dr. Boyer: The Departments of National Revenue and Trade and Com- 
“merce. These are matters of trade. 
. Mr. NIELSEN: Are you discussing these matters with those departments 
now? | 

Dr. BOYER: Yes. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Can you give the committee any idea of the possibility of 
reaching a point in those discussions where some solution will be found to- 
wards improving the position in Canada with Fepard to barite and other such 
petrategic materials? 

“Dr. Boyer: These matters are constantly being studied in an effort to 
try to improve the position of Canada, particularly looking for Canadian 
_ sources of material. If the Canadian sources of material are not of a grade that 
can be immediately used by industry, then it becomes a matter of research on 
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our part to assist in any beneficiation ‘of that product to render it fictpred in 
Canada. When it becomes a matter of export and import, there are always some 
studies being undertaken jointly by the Department of Trade and Commerce : 
and ourselves, and the Department of National Revenue. ~* an t 
| Mr. NIELSEN: With regard to this one specific example, what progress has 
been made with regard to greater utilization of Canadian-produced barite in| 


Canada? 7 
Dr. Boyer: I do not think that any specific study has been undertaiten on 
the matter of barite in Canada. - ‘ 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would the department, perhaps, give such a study some 
consideration? ‘a 
Dr. Boyer: Certainly we can. 3 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to follow up your question, Mr. Nielsen, — 
and enquire as to the amount of this mineral that Canada requires by way of 
- import in terms of dollar value? | 4 
Mr. NIeLsen: I asked Mr. Buck for the entire value. 


The CHAIRMAN: In dollars and cents? a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps Mr. Buck could tell us the actual cost to Canada of 
the imports of these strategic materials such as manganese, chromite, molyb- 
denum, and other materials to Canada, in terms of import value only. 4 
Mr. Buck: I am afraid I could not give you the figures offhand; but cer- 
tainly, from all our experience, it would not be as great as our exports. About q 
31 to 38 per cent of Canada’s exports are in minerals or mineral products. I” 
do not think that our imports are in that proportion. I think we export more 
than we import. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is that information available? 


Mr. Buck: Yes. There are three publications in which the members of the 
committee might be interested, among other things. They contain a lot of” 
“meat” in a few pages. There is a series put out on each mineral produced, 
each year, by the Canadian mineral industry. In them we can see in a few 
pages what happens in the industry. We also have an illustrated volume en- - 
titled Canada—Minerals and the World. It shows in pictorial form where all” 
our minerals come from and where they go. 


04 
Mr. NIELSEN: The fact that, of our total exports, minerals comprise 38 per. 
cent, points out the importance of the work of this committee to the members — 
of this committee, and that this matter deserves a good deal of attention. | 
I wonder if these publications could not be supplied to us at our next © 
meeting in sufficient quantities for a set for each member? a 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you also at the same time have figures with you 4 
giving in dollars and cents our imports of these particular minerals? “—_ 


Mr. KrinptT: I would like to ask Mr. Buck about Canada’s position with 
respect to volcanic ash which is used very extensively in oil well drilling. 


Mr. Buck: That is one question which I cannot answer. I do not know, ; 
because I have not followed the development of volcanic ash. 


Mr. Kinpt: Perhaps someone else present could supply the SptornCaa 
Dr. Boyer: We could get that information for you at the next meeting, sir. 


Mr. HARDIE: If we are through with this line of questioning, I would like | 
to ask Mr. Buck if it is his branch of the department that works out this three- 
year tax-free period that mines have? Does the Department of National Revenue | 
come to you and say—for instance, in the case of a new mine: “When did this 
mine come into operation, and when is the end of the three-year limit?” © " 
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m4 Mr. Buee Siz, fine: ‘administration of the Income Tax Act is a | matter for 
the Department - National sie a and we act as technical advisors to that 
department. et 

a hg HARDIE: They do come to you for information on various occasions? 
ae Nir. Buck: That is right. 

a Mr. Comrois: There is an inter-departmental committee set up for that 
purpose, and they hold sittings whenever they are required. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Following up Mr. Hardie’s question with a new line of 
thought: there is also a very pertinent series of questions that could be asked 
in this particular field which might be of assistance in disclosing the opinion 
lof the committee to the officials of the department for use in such an inter- 
departmental committee which functions, in reporting on these things. 

| I think it is well realized that every incentive must be given to individuals 
land to companies engaged in the search for new minerals and for new sources 
of the nation’s mineral resources. One of the suggestions of long standing in 
‘this regard ‘has been that these individuals and these companies operating in 
the remoter northern areas be granted some incentive in the field of tax 
‘concessions. 

_ There have been submissions . the Gordon commission in this regard 
from one company that the tax free period on a new mine should be extended; 
and following up suggestions have been put forth in this regard over five to 
ten years. N 
% Has the department given this matter any consideration with regard to 
introducing that type of incentive on behalf of northern developers, and if so, 
what is the department doing in that respect? 

Dr. Boyer: I think that the department, Mr. Chairman, which would take 
the lead in anything like that, is the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources which administers mineral resources in the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 

'~ Certainly the question has been studied in the past, and it has been found 
very difficult to assess the situation in terms, let us say, of the 60th parallel. 
Mr. NIELSEN: I am sorry—I did not mean to leave the impression that I 
was drawing a line. I just used the term “remoter northern areas’”—and I would 
include in that term any areas which are remote, regardless of the parallel of 
latitude, because there are several in the northern portions of the provinces 
which are just as remote areas as those above the 60th parallel. 

: Dr. Boyer: We feel that our major responsibility lies in the work that we 
do to assist the mineral industry, particularly in the remote areas especially in 
the fields of scientific studies and investigations. But in tax incentive measures 
‘we would take the lead from the department which administers the resources 
in those regions. 

| Mr. NIELSEN: Do you ink that the principle is a good one? 


Dr. Boyer: I would say definitely, yes, if a formula could be found that 
‘would be acceptable. 

| Mr. Harvie: I do not think it needs cane of a formula to extend the period 
from three to five years. 

Mr. NIELSEN: The formula is that it is necessary to determine those 
remoter northern areas. 

ie Mr. Harvie: Oh, I can do that Re you! 

| The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

in _ Mr. AIKEN: This is a lesson in remoteness. 
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| Item 188 agreed to. 
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SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH 


Item 189. Branch Administration, including a Grant of $1,000 to the Canadian 
Institute of Surveying and Photogrammetry ........ cece cece cree eee erect eecces $ 
Item 190. Geodetic Survey of Canada 2.1.0... sc. ec eee ew wt reer n ser reese ital 
Item 191. International Boundary Commission ............-- eos sof ae Gel ecepenhaer eee 


Topographical Surveys, including expenses of the Canadian Board on 

Geographical Names— : 
Item 192. Administration, Operation and Maintenance ...........6..-.0+00- 1,980,020 4 
Item 193. Construction or Acquisition of Equipment .............,.eceeeeees 100,000 x 
Canadian Hydrographic Service— 
Item 194. Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including Cananass fee 


for membership in the International Hydrographic Bureau .................-. 3,661,349 i. 
Item 195. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equip- ae 
MELO MDE sb, oriscet spacer oi ie Siegen dacs ces ashy gta? ao SeRPSOta Otte re Re kasi h Guha Ricita er ate tala beksatan legate auch ate te Vcuset Shee mA 2,777,057 a 
Item 196. Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts ..............cecceccceneee 775,463 f 
Item 197. Provincial and Territorial Boundary Surveys ...............++- Rude 43,800 
Map Compilation and Reproduction— 
Item 198. Administration, Operation and Maintenance ..........-.e.eeeeee> 1,283,592 °c 
Item 199. Construction or Acquisition of Equipment ...............cseeeees 180,200 
$11,756,071 


i 
j 


The Cuairman: Is it the wish of the committee, when considering the items 
concerning the Surveys and Mapping Branch to include items 189 to 199, and 
then probably, later, confine questions to each particular item? Agreed. B 


Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps someone would start off by explaining what is the 


Canadian Institute of Surveying and Photogrammetry, and why we are 
granting $1,000 to this institution. a 


Dr. BoveER: Mr. Gamble is the new fede of our ‘Surveys and Mappa 
Branch and he will answer questions. 


Mr. S. G. GAMBLE (Director of Surveys and Mapping Branch): It is nov gi 
the Canadian Institute of Surveying, and is no longer “photogrammetry”. It is 
the national association of surveyors; it started some sixty or seventy years 
ago as the Dominion Land Surveyors Association. When the dominion surveyed 
and laid out the provinces into townships and so on, this group of dominion 
land surveyors formed themselves into this association. As that work died out 
_and the interest in the various types of surveys became broader it changed its 
name to the Canadian Institute of Surveys. 


Mr. AIKEN: Is there any good reason why a group of very “well- heclet 
gentlemen should receive a government grant of $1,000? I am not detracting 
from them. Is it for a special purpose—for them to provide a public service? 4 

Mr. GAMBLE: A great many technical articles are published in The Canadian 
Surveyor, which is the publication of the institute. If it were not for the 
Canadian Institute of Surveying publishing these articles, the department would 
be put to considerable expense in doing so. There are five volumes issued. 
_annually, and the cost per volume is something in the order of $800. In point 
of fact, this branch looks after about a fourth of the cost of the publication. 

Mr. AIKEN: It is more or less for the purchase of this information from 
the institute? What I am getting at is: it is not really a case of giving ther 
a grant such as in the case of a widow of a deceased employee of the govern- 
ment service, or similar grants as are contained in this estimate book? 


Mr. GAMBLE: I think it can be classified as for services rendered. 
Mr. AIKEN: Thank you. 


Mr. Dumas: Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word on that. I 
am the president of the Canadian Institute of Surveying, which is a great 
honour to me. As has been very well explained by the director of the Surveys 
and Mapping Branch, this grant of $1,000 enables the Institute of Canadian 
Surveying to publish these articles, the cost of which is $4,000. This item 
represents only 25 per cent of fe cost. It would be absolutely impossible 
for the institute to produce such a fine magazine without a special grant. 
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At this hime I oats like officially to hank the minister for having given 
this. consideration to the request which was put to him last year to increase 
the grant from $500 to $1,000. On behalf of all the members of the Canadian 
institute, who number 1,145 across the oe I wish to thank the minister 
for this increase in the rai. 

Mr. Comrtots: I was very happy to do it. 

Mr. Dumas: We are very pleased. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if the minister would indicate where the increases 
are in this $3 million chiefly, without going into detail. 

Dr. Boyer: I would say, Mr. Chairman, there are moderate increases here 
‘and there in the several votes which cover the whole Surveys and Mapping 
Branch. The major item of increase is for the construction of the new ship 
for hydrographic, oceanographic and submarine geology work. | 


Mr. NIELSEN: Which will be used in the polar research mentioned in the 
press release? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: No—that ship cannot reach those polar regions. 

Mr. NIELSEN: What is the purpose of this ship? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: There are several regions as will be brought out 
by the Hydrographic Service later, where we are very much behind and it 
would take us many years to catch up in the hydrographic field. 

However, in recent years, due to defence requirements, and the fact that 
the continental shelves now belong to this country, and for navigational pur- 
poses as well, it was felt that Canada should increase her effort in oceano- 
graphy. This ship is designed so that it can carry out hydrographic work if 
the priority is in hydrographic work; but probably its main purpose will be 
in doing physical oceanography and submarine geology over the ocean shelves. 
‘In addition this ship will take part in any international effort in which Canada 
may be required to participate in oceanographic work any place in the world. 

Mr. NIELSEN: What will this ship cost? 

Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: In the neighbourhod of $7 million—we have not 
had a firm bid yet. 
Mr. NIELSEN: It is in the tender stage? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: It has not yet reached tender. 

Mr. NIELSEN: What is the $2 million in this year’s estimates? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That is what we anticipate will be spent this year. 

Mr. Comrots: It is a progress payment. 

Mr. Nretsen: Are tenders being called in Canada from Canadian ship- 
Puiiders? 

Dr. Boyer: Yes. We hope within a month or six weeks to ask for tenders. 


Mr. NIELSEN: What is the total estimated cost? 


Dr. Boyer: Approximately $7 million. We will not be sure what the 
| actual cost is until we receive tenders. 


Mr. DuMas: Is the full amount of $7 million included in this? 
Mr. Comrors: No; it is only $2 million for the progress payment. 
The CHAIRMAN: When do you expect it will be completed? 

Mr. ComrTois: In a year or a year and a half. 


. Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: It will probably take two years from the date of 
Pthe granting of the contract until the ship will be commissioned. 


— The CHAIRMAN: The deputy minister was just saying to me that they 
expect delivery of the ship in 1961. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Will there be anything in addition to the $7 jnillign pwhickl 
the ship is estimated to cost? Will there be any additional cost for fitting : it out 
with special scientific equipment? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Actually the scientific Anon is ineluded in that t 
estimate. This ship will contain a great deal of special equipment, ‘such as. 
electronic equipment, special winches, and other eda tpin of that nature. That 
is included in this estimate. 4, 


Mr. NIELSEN: In this year’s estimate? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: No; in the total estimate. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Is it planned to use the ship on both coasts? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: This ship is planned at present for the east coast : 
working into the eastern Arctic. I might say for the benefit of the committee 
that this ship only meets part of the requirements for increased hydrographic 
and oceanographic work for this department. et 
Mr. Payne: With the recent launching of the Department of Transport | 
far northern icebreaker and sea rescue work, will your department be using 
this craft for the technical assistance which you need in your oceanographic 
studies? q 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Actually we have a very close working relationship 
with the Department of Transport and wherever we can get scientific and 
technical people on their ships we do so. Their ships are used for different 
purposes so it is only occasionally that they can be used for obtaining technical 
information; but on these occasions we use their ships. 4 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would questions properly be asked under this item as to. 
the details of the operations now being conducted and intended to be conducted — 
after this ship is completed; or would those questions be more properly asked © 
under another item? | 


The CHAIRMAN: I think under this item. The minister has already set 
out some of the particulars; so I think you are justified. | 
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Mr. Nietsen: I wonder, then, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, if we could be 
informed as to what is being undertaken and has been indertaicen by the 4 
Russians in this particular field. 


“" 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I am speaking now of newspaper reports and 
information which is available to us through the translated literature. At the — 
present time knowledgeable oceanographers feel that the Russians are doing 
more work in the field of oceanography and associated research than any other 
country. I would not want to go as far as to say they are doing as much as all 
the rest of the world put together, but they are doing more than any ones 
single country in this field. = 


Mr. NIELSEN: This points up the important nature of this program. 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Yes. The need for oceanographic information is. 
extremely pressing at the present time and except for the work which has 
been done by the Fisheries Research Board in Canada very little oceanography 
has been done off our coasts. It is in an effort to fill this gap that our depart-_ | 
ment is now entering the field of physical oceanography. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Could we have an idea, once this ship is completed, as to- 
how wide the range will be of its activities? Looking at the map, do you. 


intend to go right up to the limit of the Canadian territory in the eastern Arctic — 
with this ship? + 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: At the present time, because of the Mahar of our 
climate, our ships can start their operational season south, and as it warms- 
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‘up, advance northward. We anticipate this-ship will work off the east coast 
as long as the season will permit and then as the warming-up period approaches 
move further north, and that ultimately it will be working as far north as 
possible. : | f 
Mr. NIELSEN: This next question will perhaps prove a little difficult, but 
I would like to know whether or not the department has any suspicious that 
Russian oceanographers are trespassing on Canadian territory and in Canadian 
waters in conducting their work in oceanography. 
. Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The only information we have on that point is the 
a technical documents from the Russians. 
Mr. NieELSEN: What do they say? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: They indicate that the Russians have made sound- 
‘ings quite close to our northern coastline; how close it is difficult to say. 
: Mr. NIELSEN: Is there any reason to suspect they have made soundings 
inside our coastline? | ; 
_.. Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: May I say I believe the Russians know more about 
the extent of our shelves and depths in the Arctic ocean than we know. 
_. The CHarrMaAN: How far have they gone? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: We do know from actual soundings which the Rus- 
sians have published; it appears they have been at least 75 miles from our 
coast. 


Mr. NIELSEN: .The western Arctic is as important as the eastern Arctic 
‘now, and I think even more important because of its proximity to Russian 
‘territory and the relatively free access they would have to the western Arctic 
‘as opposed to the eastern Arctic. Is the department considering any plans 
for duplicating this type of research in the western Arctic? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I might say that the fisheries research board through 
‘their Pacific oceanographic group have carried out one rather extensive ocean- 
-ographic cruise into the Beaufort Sea and one or two less extensive ones. The 
Americans are extremely interested in that area and have groups working now 
out of Port Barrow, Alaska. Our own continental project will be centred on 
‘Isachsen this year and will work approximately 150 miles northeast and south- 
west of Isachsen. You will see by our press release that this polar shelf project 
‘is a long-term approach to the study of the physical factors in that area and - 
we expect that we will move farther north and farther south as the project 
_ proceeds. ; 
, Not only are we interested in physical characteristics of the Arctic polar 
shelf itself, but we are very much interested in the waterways between the 
islands. This study will move back into the channels between the islands 
as it develops. The project this year is purely a reconnaissance. The reason 
‘ is that we know so little about what types of transport we can use, what kind 
of equipment will operate effectively, how to position ourselves during the work 
and other factors of that nature. 
(eg Next year the polar continental shelf project will expand its scope and 
employ thirty or more technical persons with necessary transportation and that 
should yield very valuable information on that whole area. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Could I move we adjourn without passing this item? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will let items 189 to 199 stand. 
i? Gentlemen, will you observe the press release from the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. It has special reference to item 210 and you 
may wish to make-a study of that before the next meeting which will be on 
- Thursday morning at 10 o’clock. The meeting stands adjourned until Thursday 
at 10 o’clock. 
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The Standing Committee on ies Forests and Waters met at 10.00 o’clock 
3 m. this day, the Vice- Chairman, Mr. Erik Nielsen, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Dumas, Gundlock, Hardie, Kindt, Kor- 
hinski, Leduc, MacInnis, Martel, Martineau, McFarlane, McGregor, McQuillan, 
A itchell Nielsen, Bayne: Roberee; Robichaud, Slogan and Stearns. (20) 


a. In attendance, of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The 
Honourable Paul Comtois, Minister; Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister; Dr. 
W. E. van Steenburgh, Director-General of Scientific Services; Dr. John Convey, 
Director, Mines Branch; Mr. A. Ignatieff, Chief, Fuels Division; Mr. S. G. 
Gamble, Director, Surveys and Mapping Branch; Mr. Robert Thistlethwaite, 
Surveyor General of Canadaw Mr Ji.) Lilly, Dominion Geodesist; Mr. A. C. 
uttle, Chief Topographical Raeincer: Mr. Douglas Baldock, Chief Calas inhen 

tr H. A. S. West, Secretary, Interdepartmental Cenaiiee on Air Surveys; 
3 C. S. Beals, Dominion Astronomer; Dr. N. L. Nicholson, Director, Geo- 
g ‘aphical Branch: Mr. K. M. Pack, Chief Administrative Officer; Mr. R. B. 
Code, Chief, Personnel and Office Services Division; Mr. G. H. Murray, Chief, 
ditorial and Information Division; and Mr. J. Murray Sutherland, Chief, 
Financial Services Division. 


Ba The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of 
the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


The following documents, which had been requested at the last meeting 
of the Committee when items concerning the Mineral Resources Division were 
being considered, were distributed, namely, the most recently published mineral 
map of Canada, a booklet entitled Summary of Developments in the Canadian 
Mineral Industry 1957 and a file of Annual Mineral Reviews for 1957, all 
eed. by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


. . Answers to certain questions which had been asked at the last meeting 
were produced by Dr. Boyer and were ordered to be printed in this day’s 
proceedings. 


@ .-The Committee resumed its consideration of Items 189 to 199 concerning 
the Surveys and Mapping Branch. Mr. Gamble, the director of that branch, 
gave a resumé of the functions, operations and problems of the various 
divisions of his branch. He and certain of his officials were questioned thereon. 


Items 189 to 199 were severally called, considered and approved. 


: At 11.48 o’clock a.m. the Committee pe ae until 10.00 o’clock a.m. 
en pescay March 3, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Mines, Forests and Waters. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Let us get started. 
| I have one or two annuuneements to make before we resume consideration 
of items 189 to 199, where we left off last Tuesday. 
You will find before you in your places some publications which I requested 
at the meeting on Tuesday last. The first is a summary of developments in the 
panadian mineral industry 1957; that is the little white publication. 
Then there is the most berendly published mineral map of Canada with 
nformation up to the date of January, 1958; and there:are also the Annual 
Mineral Reviews for 1957. These are in the plac Acco-bound publication in 
ront. of you, which contains fairly complete information on the mineral 
‘esources throughout Canada. 
: - The minister has also pointed out that there is a French translation of the 
yress release concerning research in the polar basin, for any members who.are 
nterested in obtaining a copy in French. 
_ When the committee comes to consider the estimates of the Dominion Coal 
Board, there are a number of witnesses whom members undoubtedly would like 
io have called. Mr. Kindt is the only member up to this date who has submitted 
iny request in that regard. He requested that Mr. William Whittaker, a member 
of the Dominion Coal Board, a gentleman who is secretary of the Chal Operators 
Association of Western Canada, and who was also chairman of the coal mission 
oJ apan in 1958—Mr. Kindt requests that Mr. Whittaker be called as a witness 
or examination by the committee on the subject of the marketing of coal in 
lapan and relative matters. 
| May I suggest to the members that if they have any witnesses that they - 
eel should be called when the committee is considering the estimates of the 
Jominion Coal Board, would they be good enough to let us know whom they 
wish to have called some time between now and next Tuesday. Will they let 
he clerk of the committee or myself have the names of the witnesses before 
hat time? 
_ There were questions asked last Tuesday for which I now have the answers. 
Some of them are a little lengthy. Perhaps I should read the questions and then 
isk permission of the committee to have the answers published in the official 
ecord of the committee’s proceedings. 

Mr. Dumas: I think the questions and answers could be published in the 
eines, Mr. Chairman. 
_ The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Without the necessity of reading the questions? 
- Mr. Dumas: That is right. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Very well. 
Mr. KinpT: Before we do that, may I ask if the question which I asked 
‘egarding volcanic ash is included? 


, 


vg The VICE-CHAIRMAN: It is. 


ss Mr. Krnpt: May I ask one or two more questions about that subject? I 
would like to have it brought before the committee for discussion. 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Very well. I shall ort thee one. ~ pinbeps it wou 
be better if I ran over these questions in view of the request made by Mr. ‘Kir 
Mr. Robichaud has a question in connection with the total production of 
lead and zinc for 1957 and 1958. The answer to that question is here. © a ae 
I had a question about the total imports of barite in 1956, 1957, and the first 
nine months of 1958. The answer is here. . a 


Gs 


Mr. Kindt had a question with respect to volcanic ash. The answer to th at 
question is here. 4 
Mr. Robichaud had a question concerning the number of lead and z zine mine S 
in Canada which had been closed down. The answer to that question is here. 
I had a question concerning the actual cost to Canada of the:imports if 
these strategic materials such as manganese, chromite, molybdenum and other 
materials, in terms of import value only. The answer to that question is here. 
Mr. Hardie asked a question at the last meeting concerning the estimate of 
the known reserves of ore in Canada. The answer to that question is here as well 
The questions and answers as they are to appear in the record, in thei ir 
eee form, are as follows: 


QUESTION 
Mr. Robichaud—Could Mr. Buck give us the total production of lead and zine for 1957 and 1958? 


ANSWER 
Production of lead and zinc in all forms from Canadian mines in the years 1955 to 1958 was as follows: 


SS 


1957 1958 
Tons ~ $ Value Tons © $ Value 
Lead ReMi eee cc ee Re ee tit Eu 181,484 50, 670, 407 185,770 42,095, 560 
TCE ei ore eee Us oa ES I oe Seat 413,741 100, 042, 533 428, 638 93, 100, 167 
F 

1955 1956 
Tons $ Value -Tons $ Value — 
Lt SOU ate AA ia et ee MON 2 ee 202,763 58,314, 500 188, 854 58, 582, 651 
PSPUAE 5 = ORS et RUAN J Aes ae A oA SERN a UR Al 433, Soy! 118,306, 466 422,633 125,437,344 


ANSWER TO A QUESTION BY 
Mr. Nielsen 


Imports of ground barite in 1956, 1957 and first nine months of 1958 were as follows: Sin 
lst nine months ; 
of 1958 1957 z 1956 
Tons $ Tons $ bares ts, 
United States.......... 613 31,329 1,427 
af Pomkahs eh a , o28 : 47,682 897 
Noe PONTING Oke sah see peck: 360 10, 194 364 9,037 538 
AAT OR hee er ee Reh Aiea ef a — 40 1,290 ~ 40 


BN raha, ew Sar eta a. 973 41,523 1,831 58, 009 | 1,475. 
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4 Mr. Kindt—1 would like to ask Mr. Buck about Canada’s position with respect to volcanic ash ahich 
is used very extensively in oil well drilling. 


ANSWER ~ | 
Volcanic ash, also known as pumicite or volcanic dust is a natural glass or silicate, pulverized by vol- 
\canic explosions and thrown into the air in great clouds which ultimately settle into beds varying from a 


few inches to many feet in thickness. The dust occurs as finely divided powder of a white to grey or yel- 
jowish colour and is composed of small, sharp, angular fragments of highly siliceous volcanic glass. 


| Widespread deposits of voleanic dust occur in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, but 
owing either to thinness of beds, or remoteness from markets, there has been no production for many years. 


* . 

! Volcanic dust is used in Canada mainly for making scouring and cleansing aids. Lightweight building 
iblocks composed of pumice aggregate and cement mixture are made at several block plants in British 
(Columbia. The pumice aggregate is imported from nearby Oregon and Washington at prices ranging from 
1$6.00 to $9.00 a short ton, f.o.b. Vancouver plants. 


~ In United States increasing amounts of pumicite and pumice are being used as concrete admixture and 
concrete aggregate. Pumicite is also used as a carrier or filler for insecticides, and as a cleaning and scour- 
ling agent in soaps and powders. 


| ._ Imports are grouped with a number of similar products (pumice, pumicite, volcanic dust, lava, and 
calcareous tufa) and in 1957 were valued at $254,427 compared with $242,656 in 1956. Most of these imports 
came from United States. 


Although no figures are available a maximum of 200 tons per year is apparently imported into Canada. 


| QUESTION 


Mr. Robichaud—Could you give us a figure showing how many lead and zinc mines in Canada are 
‘closed down at this time, that is, mines that were in operation two years ago and are now closed? 


|ANSWER 


Lead and Zinc Mine Closures and Cutbacks Since May 1957 
Since May 1957, when lead and zinc prices began to decline, the mines shown below have closed or 
lcurtailed production substantially. To estimate the loss in production, their output in 1956, a year of 
istable prices, is shown. The totals for lead and zinc represent the potential loss of production due to the 
price decline. There were other closures since May 1957, caused by exhaustion of ore reserves but these 
are not included. 


Annual Recoverable 
Production Lost 
i Since May, 1957 


Lead Zinc 
ug . Mine Closures Province Tons Tons 
iI ee a ae ae ne eee | ane tt ho ALN TECRREMIT Ges Tinh ef ok ele ahh —_—_— CO 
TAC ee ei et en Mtg SM d he dca da eie sere Bice 5,000 20, 000 
RTE NINO Ce NE NSM CI dae Celoiagy seid egies «4 Chaser Meta oN 50 21,050 
PRS INST IT erode a ea a See iat INA Aa an emt Se Bee Rr Vulones eae. ah 1,600 1,340 
CANA omc e ee tose yids Weis tisicie sn ble eieinte ee ne = BCR set. oe haa ene sentra 8,615 
‘Heath Steele Mines......... rahe ST FS Ce ae ee nah eo ING erage ay sce ia 4,560 10, 080 
Sunshine Lardeau Mines............... Lee a ARM eke BO toe.) eae 2,500 2,600 
‘Silver Standard Mines........... SS (kaa Oe ae eg BCE ce uae 880 1,000 
Be Se PN ACOAOTME MIMOSA), wlarsia ule ee sie Ne sk siehile anne Bea Ehig sia toa ty Oe tear maans 11,085 
es ; Curtailed Production 
eG aly iret Mines: 11 fot Se ei hhc gatn eves Quer won ees: 460 860 
RCSL AN MANOS fb Givi Codie. sed vin halaia ea ce Bee Ale ee oe QB ate chaake ornate eae 3,460 
oS TORE EL hin 0 BART 0 Aa A aera 15, 050 80, 040 


ite 
In addition to the closure of producing mines, declining prices have forced the suspension of mine 
exploration and development in several parts of Canada. In New Brunswick, Brunswick Mining and 
Smelting Corporation suspended work as did other smaller projects such as Nigadoo Mines, Sturgeon 
‘River Mines and Anacon Lead Mines. In Ontario, Consolidated Sudbury Basin Mines developed two 
large deposits, built a 1000-ton mill, but did not go into production because of low base metal prices. In 
British Columbia, Silbak-Préemier Mines, American Standard Mines and Western Mines also deferred mine 
development. In Quebec, Coniagas Mines deferred mill construction as a result of low zinc prices. 
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Mr. Nielsen—Perhaps Mr. Buck could tell us tis tea woae ts Caen of Hie! Antes of these pas ( 
materials such as manganese, chromite, molybdenum and other shea eet in terms of magic mae only 


ANSWER . ; 


Imports of main additive minerals and addition alloys (i. e. used in steel production) for the yeu T's 
1956, 1957 and the first nine months of 1958. . Se ee 


c *- 


ae . > 


See eee eee eee eee ee ee ee : ; ce 


1956 1957 1st nine mos. 1958 _ 
$ “ : 
UP GUITO eH i bien estes ieee 64, 965 1,529,411 111,453 2, (OlLeote 36,811 763 , 852 
Wi aMOANESOL fel ns Riise ania gee es 207,978 9,137,278 131,318. 7,519, 746 25,144 A 135, 
Ferromanganese (under 1% B. 
BOOM elt, mers stank tls 2,191 798, 086 743i sas eohe Oe 951 210, 058 
Ferromaganese (over 1% . A ie 
LRIPOTED See ai otois tte Gre waka ok 1,130 459,416 pay 854, 309 bari y 447, 66 
WEGLy GIG OXIME! Whee, cha Ys 478 705,400 239 401,928 130 186, 
Ferromolybdenum Sa ex- ae 
ports to Canada).. 248 504, 043 119 266, 812 94 201,007 
Caleium molybdate (grouped of 
with vanadium oxide and 
tungsten oxide. for manufac- ‘ a 
PUTEORBCCOL YD. oe x wp hohis kc tients 161 367, 194 143 468,115 60 97,023 
MGTIGLUNESLCD bo) es ag ees es 103 270, 259 85 122,453 30 (64,879 
ureter cere teas cek nd u oat ee 62 160, 555 115 147,711 272 215, 622 
OEP OSLMGOME LE ditt sh oe wool 682 222,462 810 SLL b13 874 310, 201 
Alloys, n.o.p. for manufacture : “a 
AT FS RS 8 Ba ee oe 7,290 4,476, 214 5, 658 3,453,407 2,790 10 


5 
cals 
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A measure of some of other Canadian imports of similar materials may be had from an examination 
of United States Exports to Canada, i.e. in 1957. 


lbs. ea $ % 


ATC ODI OCEAN CONGCETILEA LES ecules ils oe coe eG Te nae ee nL cee 5,457,101 192, 802 
Zirconium metal and alloys (in crude form and scrap)................05:- 30,304 104,145 — 
Papeimrriotal: SCb Alloys. wy Be No BU Ee Canoe Ulan ater te ee At gee tat 154, 789 2,098, ne 
Titanium metal and alloys (intermediate mill shapes).. . 1,392,431 7,128, 722. 
Titanium metal and alloy sponge (including iodide titanium and scrap)... 57, 654 ahs 373) 
Tantalum metals and alloys (in crude form and scrap)................+. 320 Fo * see 380 
Damialum-—sermitabricated., .1\ cus. i). 6 tems wien sl a ke aie Mente 80 os 000 
Ee RORMAC ACT Man ke ki hee Be cath Oe Naa ig AL Mule th ea naa, Meee SM eae NY oe 1,035,870 296, 662 


BRCM MD CIGNA WARGO) ice oki OU Oy A ae eg 2 Re eR aa ea ae ea 9,597 136, 263 4 


QUESTION 


Mr. Hardie—Has the department an estimate of the known reserves of ore in Canada, 


_ ANSWER 


a 


The three attached tables give the ore reserve situation in respect to lead, zinc, iron ore and cop} ¢t 
; v 
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a 


COPPER RESERVES OF CANADA (ESTIMATE) FEBRUARY. 25, 19500. 0°. a 


Short ti Short 
‘ Tons of Total Tons © 
Short Contained Short Contained 
Province Class © - Tons of Ore Copper Tons of Ore Copper 
Newfoundland....... Producing Mines...... *9 324,700 143,800 
Potential Producers... *2,216,000 44,300 
—_ 11,540,700 
New Brunswick...... Potential Producers... *94, 870,000 535, 700 © 
Rin CO i ee 94,870,000 
DTCC. oes. eo. ke Producing Mines...... *113,387,700 1,841,020 
Potential Producers... *8,005, 700 139,970 
Exploration : ay 
Properties 7.20. 50S **20, 902, 000 151,910 : ae 
Ea a ane arena arm rag ren de aR Ee A 2,132,900 
ORTAPIO! Ge kok aks ds Producing Mines...... *327,679,100 4,628,900 } 
Potential Producers... *22,,295,300 264, 800 . 
Exploration \ ae 
Properties o. .. 3)... **6§ 157,200 37,800 i- 
Me a ee eo en Lobo ot Ope 4,931,500 
Manitoba— : 
Saskatchewan..... Producing Mines...... *33, 101,000 603, 800 
Exploration 4 a 
Properties. > ee cee *4,445,000 62,700 ‘ 4 
RRR ree WI ik hstesae sce 37, 546, 000 666, 500 
British Columbia.... Producing Mines...... *2,984,000 Ly Pei Ks oe a 
Potential Producers... *4, 750,000 48,800 A 
Exploration 4 
Properties nots can **145,600,000 1,093,200 s 
PMNS LATE CERT ae STE Oe ee 1,193, 100 
Yukon & Northwest a 
Lerritories.. 622.55. f Producing Mines...... *447, 500 4,200 a 
Exploration 1 
Properties........ She **737, 600 10,500 
OO 1,185,100 14,700 
GRAND TOTALS 796, 902,800 9,662,500 


Mach Sm to ee 
*Includes measured and indicated ore. a 
**Includes indicated and inferred ore. 


Sufficient exploration and development has taken place in Canada, especially within the last decade, 


In the accompanying table an estimate of the iron ore reserves of Canada is shown. In the columns 
headed measured, indicated, and inferred, the tonnages listed are for deposits presently being mined or. 
- are under development for production in the near future. Potential reserves include many known deposits 

presently being explored and represent only a portion of the actual tonnages that exist. It should be cau- 
tioned, however, that although some of the potential reserves may become commercial within the next _ 
few years, much will remain undeveloped for many years. The more important reasons for this situation | 
are: geographical location, chemical and physical characteristics, and lack of markets. 4 
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> ANUSTIMATE OF THE IRON ORS RESERVES OF CANADA—Concluded 
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Pike tks % Thousands of Long T 
Geographical Areas acide Pe Per Cent 
i ~ x Measured Indicated. Inferred . Potential Total Tron 
NEWFOUNDLAND ‘ 
Beli lelandiicmerramece weve se PROTOOO Gee es oat Ae LS O5OK O00 eae ae ie 1,200, 000 50 
3 Sob Potaler. see iaaeeaaes $50,000) $050000) i. sacanve teak 1,200,000 
era 
” Schefferville area........-..- PET ic sk oes 150%, DOO. sh ene 287,000 52 
Be Webush Laker. gic ieyet eee 2,500;000. a6 2.5. 2,500,000 5,000,000 35-38 
Villon 4 Wanted Wee sent alursttece 137,000 2,500,000 150,000 2,500,000 5,287,000 
aah ' 

Hatt oast Of UdsOn Bay. sc). ees Seed) oe ele ane ee hae 630,000 63 — 
Me Las Ibunel Lakel) i eee eee ke 2,000, 000 2,000; 000 25-35 
Mount Reed-Mount ales Cia a eZeMN Gti REA tan aa TOO OOO iia Vile sco % 4,000,000 4,700,000 32 
She fervalles sce oe coat >: DRO. O00 Sa eres SEO00s. wr ees 530,000 52 
Southeastetn........ is disease PEA i eas rine sible 50,000 1,500,000 1,700,000 40-45 

EIS CULES Sa UC a Ne gk ena en 4,000,000 4,000,000 35 
| Western........2 00-015 see 10,000 LO}000. cos As 2,500,000 2,520,000 20-35 
STD Ova Larcker ete 440, 000 710,000 300,000 14,630,000 16,080,000 
‘ONTARIO ets . 
By-Product: 2...5- 4.70.5" +0: PEO ke E5000 es 26,000 68 
ee is ei atine STROM res oh lates 100; OOO AE Maas os 475,000 35 

or SS OARS Reka al ORR AARC OOOO Ad Bacco ene: 200, 000 225, 00 20-3 
Northwestern (excluding : ae 

eo UGS V2 eM FD i FW nc a a oa 3,000,000 3,000,000 20-35 
Southeastern...) 2... --+.!.. 10,000 TO OO ete ore 50, 000 70, 000 20-38 

Steep Rock area.........-.-. {NO a ae a ee E DOOM TA tee ne ee 660, 000 52 
Steep Rock area.........+.-. 15,000 | (se (5 (Oona raat meee aay ek 30,000 15 
| Soups piel: foe ae eels 741,000 50,000 445,000 3,250,000 4,486,000 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES...-..- Pea NPP ae ay akc: Beets abs .Sn Yay naa al sip ie Sie Ad 2 2,000,000 2,000,000 25-40 
BRITISH COLUMBIA........-..-- 1,000 BOO lt einai is 2,000 6,000 40-45 
NorTHWEST TERRITORIES...... -.--- AMR da aC at CMe Me TP opal aha ra oi 2,000,000 2,000,000 25-40 
(0S) OU RRR PE ete a ea 1,469, 000 3,263,000 1,945,000 94,382,000 31, 059, 000 
The committee will now resume consideration of items 189 to 199. 
_ I propose to ask Mr. S. G. Gamble, Director of the Surveys and Mapping 
_ Branch, when we begin consideration of these items, to give us a brief 
summary of the activity of his branch under each item, before the committee 
proceeds with an examination of individual items. 


SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH 
Item 189 Branch Administration, including a Grant of $1,000 to the Canadian 


Institute of Surveying and Photogrammetry ...----sssssrerrtrt tt $ 82,820 
Item 190 Geodetic Survey PEW CONGIG ce cig tcas ees Were ens oe ae See es 788,606 
; Item 191 International Boundary Gommission 6... ieee lee cee cele es rege sen” 83,224 
Topographical Surveys, including expenses of the Canadian Board on 
Geographical Names— 
Item 192 Administration, Operation and Maintenance ...----++:-ss77erst rr 1,980,020 
Item 193 Construction or Acquisition of Equipment ....------sseersesrrterr 100,000 
‘Canadian Hydrographic Service— 
Item 194 Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including Canada’s fee 
for. membership in the International Hydrographic Bureau ....---- 3,661,349 
Item 195 Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equipment 2,777,057 
Ttem 196 Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts ..-:.eneserscse tess fon’ 775,463 
Item 197 Provincial and Territorial Boundary SurveyS .------:+rrresttr 43,800 
Map Compilation and Reproduction— 
Item 198 Administration, Operation and Maintenance ......-ssesesterrrssee 1,283,532 
; Item 199 Construction or Acquisition of Equipment © 6 ...66- ce chee erent stn: 180,200 
= $3,497,226 
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‘mission. Their work is to ensure that the boundary between the United States: 
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Mr. S. G. GAMBLE (Director, Surveys and Mapping Branch): Mr. Chair- 
man, before turning to the particular items, I would like very briefly to review 
the history of the branch, because certain of the activities are reflected in this 
history. © . hae 
About ten years ago the various divisions forming the branch were brought 
together under the Surveys and Mapping branch. 2. 
Great progress has been made since that time in the development of 
techniques and in the quantity of work performed. But we have been handi- 
capped in our housing. Very shortly we shall be going into a new building. : 
We are now having a study by the Organization and Methods Service of ¥ 
the Civil Service Commission to see how we can best consolidate our 
administrative services when we move into that new building. a 
There are also under review a number of studies to see how best we can 
face the changing situation. I think we can consider the first ten years as a 
period of consolidation. If there are different problems to be faced up to, it is 
not because nothing has been done in the past, but because we, have a eo 
opportunity to go ahead. i 
The problems of the Surveys and Mapping Branch are very closely related 
to the development of the country, and as the country goes forward I think - 
we have to look for an ever-increasing demand for the services of the branch. 
Therefore we have to look for ever-increasing numbers employed on the work 
of the Surveys and Mapping Branch. a 
The history of other countries has followed this course, and as the country - 
becomes more developed much more detailed information in mapping and 
surveys is required. I should like to deal now with the particular problems of 
each division, starting with the Surveys and Mapping Branch. The administrative 
unit of the branch is very small. It administers the various divisions. It has 
up until now, it seems to me, let the divisions undertake some of the duties 
which should be rightfully undertaken by it. This is a matter of organization — 
and is being studied. Up to this time, certainly, it is a matter of the most 
convenient way these things could be handled. I speak particularly of survey > 
and map information, and this type of information. We should be in a better 
position than we are at present to give out information. : 4 
The first large division is the Geodetic Survey of Canada. This map shows: ~ 
the geodetic framework. The long-term intention, of course, is to cover the 
whole of Canada with these types of survey controls so that all other Surveys — 
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will be based upon a firm base. As an interim measure we have this shoran © 


control which has been undertaken over the last few years and completed last 
year. This gives preliminary positions for mapping and other activities. Had © 
we waited until these firm triangulation networks were completed over this = 
whole area we would have had to wait a long time. These surveys go forward — 
_slowly and have to be done accurately; and to get this pattern all over the — 
country would take, I would estimate, something in the order of fifty years. © 
So this is an interim expedient. 
Besides establishing the triangulation first on the continent and then into — 
the Arctic islands, we also have a problem of supplying the more settled 


_ areas with a better class of survey control, not only horizontal but vertical. 


These major projects such as the Seaway, the Saskatchewan River and that , 
type of work require, as you will appreciate, very good survey control. 4 
_ This division in the past has been slowed down because of lack of qualified — 
staff. It has been difficult to recruit the right class of man. Now the situation 3 
is easing up and we expect we can get more engineers to carry out this type © 
of work. This is the basis, of course, on which all other surveys are carried out. 5 
The next division is a small one. It is the International Boundary ‘Com=s 
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and ‘Canada is well defined, that there is a clear vista along the line, which 
means cutting down trees from time to time, visiting sections of the line and 
‘putting in new survey markers as the old ones become destroyed from one 
cause or another. This is a continuing requirement under the international 
oundary agreement. Their work is fairly well defined and their problem now, 
f course, is merely to keep the lines open and in good condition. 


Mr. Kinpt: What is the joint arrangement with the United States in re-_ 
pect of cost? 

~ Mr. GAMBLE: It is on a cost sharing basis. 

Mr. KinptT: On a fifty-fifty basis? 


Mr. GAMBLE: Yes. 
we The Topographical Survey is the next division I would like to mention. 
Its task is the mapping of the land area. It is mapping at two main scales, 
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about 134 inches to the mile. The smaller scale—the 1/250,000—is used in the 
more remote and—at the present time—less important areas. The scale that 
‘should be used is sometimes difficult to assess, but generally we have a fair 
indication of which scale is to be used in a certain area. 

a The situation on the 1/50,000 scale mapping is shown on this map. 
‘Wherever there is 1/50,000 mapping, it is very simple to make a 1/ 250,000 map, 
‘because you merely take that information and incorporate it in the smaller 
scale map. The general plan is to cover the whole of the country with this 
scale of mapping. We have a long way to go as you can see. 

a Considerably more field work is done than is indicated on that map and 
also a great deal of air photography. These are the bases of mapping, field 
work and air photography, and as long as we have these done then we can do 
‘the mapping in any area. The next map indicates the program of field work 
s it now stands for the topographical survey for the 1959 season. 

In addition to the Topographical Survey, which is undertaking this work, 
there is also a unit of the Department of National Defence, the Army Survey 
_ Establishment. Very close working arrangements exist between the two 
_organizations. ‘They also are fielding some parties this year. This 1/50,000 
work is quite well in hand and we are making good progress on it. The 
'1/250,000 work is not in as good a condition. 

- But there is one problem here, and that is the publication of these 
oe 50,000 maps. This, I will leave until we come to considering the map com- 
_pilation and reproduction division. | 

~ I would like at this time to turn to the hydrographic services. 


oe Mr. Kinp?: I would like to ask one question before you do that: in regard 
to topographical mapping, have actual photographs been taken of these northern 
_islands which recently have been leased for oil exploration? Has aerial photo- 
_ graphy work been done? 

_ Mr. GampBLe: Yes. I think Mr. West, who will be speaking later, can 
answer that specifically for you. But in regard to that contract which was let 
about a year ago, I believe the work is almost 50 per cent completed, and I 
would think that particular area was part of the work which was completed, 
and that aerial photos are available. 

es There are also other forms of coverage, which are not as good, but the 
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 trimetrigon coverage could be used, if absolutely necessary, to give some 
_ information. : 

. There is another problem with respect to topographical surveys and that is 
the problem of the revision of maps. We are very anxious to get new informa- 
_ tion into the hands of the public. But some of the older maps also need revision 


_ and we are taking steps to do something about this. 
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In regard to the hydrographic service, their work was covered by Dr. var 


- Steenburgh at the last meeting. However, this map shows their field program 
for the coming year. : 


Mr. SLocan: Could you elucidate on what that area is in the ATChienh, aj 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I wonder if you would allow Mr. Gamble to £0 
through all the items in each division, because there are specific officials it 
each of the divisions who as experts will be dealing with each one of these 
items. I am not, however, suggesting Mr. Gamble is not an expert. i 


Mr. GAMBLE: There has been some increase in their responsibility, with 
Newfoundland joining confederation. As you can see, the coastal areas of 


situation is showing considerable improvement. 

There is one very definite problem which faces the hydrographic service, 
of course, and that is that they have a great number of charts not only to do 
but also to revise. This throws a great load on their office services. As a 
result, it would seem that we have to look for some increase in that area as 
well. Of course, in addition to the navigable inland waterways, the tide and 
water-level information, we also receive requests for hydrographic charts 
of the holiday areas for tourists. This is something that has come up quite 


The training and holding of the staff has been a problem, but recently this 


recently. 


Mr. Norman Gray, the Dominion Hydrographer, is presently at a meeting 
in Detroit to discuss charting of the Seaway with the American authorities. 

Another unit is the Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts. First, in 
regard to the legal surveys, the surveyor-general of Canada is responsible for 
the surveys in all dominion lands within the provincial framework,—Indian 
reserves, national parks and sc forth,—as well as being responsible for the 
conduct of the surveys in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. We have 
continually increasing requests from other federal government agencies for 


legal surveys. Also, of course, more legal surveys are béing conducted in 
the territories. a 


Mr. Kinpt: I wonder, Mr. Gamble, if you could give me one or two offi 


ae 
cial 
words in regard to what a legal survey consists of. i 


The VicE-CHarirRMAN: I wonder, Mr. Kindt, if you would mind writing your 


question down; that is, make a note of it and when this particular division 
comes up.you could ask the question. y 


Mr. Kinpt: That is a good way to forget about it. . 


Mr. GAMBLE: I could hazard an answer to that, but I think a much better 
answer can be given by the surveyor-general. 
Besides the legal work that is increasing from year to year, and the 
office work involved in processing the legal Surveys, this division is also 
- responsible for aeronautical charting. Sai a } 
These are normally based upon the eight-mile map of Canada. This 
black area on the map is the area for which there is no vertical information 
for the aeronautical charts. Perhaps I should qualify that by saying that 
there is actually some vertical information, but the current charts do not 
show it. | : 4 
Vertical information in flying operations is very necessary. It is almost 


as important as, and sometimes even more important than, horizontal -in- 
formation. . 


* 
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ee a ‘series of air thianation charts, and so itn which are the re- 
onsibility of that division. The electoral map of Canada, is also the 
sponsibility of the division. 
~The surveyor general, of course, also looks after the boundaries between 
ie provinces and territories. The boundary between Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories is being run this winter. We expect that this work 
ill be completed in two or three years. 
_ We are called in as the third party on provincial boundaries. And there 
another field that the division looks after, that is the air profile recording 
lines such as are shown on the map. This is a specialized field, because air 
profiles are used for “heighting” the air charts. The information is used by 
this division, and it has continued to look after the air profile work. This 
ves the elevation of the ground over which the aircraft flies. 
_ The last division I shall speak about is the Map Compilation and 
production Division. It attempts not only to look after the publications of 
1e other units of the branch, but also for other agencies of our own depart- 
ent, and of other departments. 
_. The work load of the division is very great and it now has rather more 
ian it can handle. 
I mentioned that we were having trouble getting our 1/50,000 maps 
ublished, and we have a fair backlog of those maps. We can only get them 
into the hands of the public in a somewhat indifferent form. 
_ We have been studying this problem and, by taking extreme measures 
hich I have not yet discussed with the department officials, we have worked 
ut a plan to bring these into a more acceptable form and to get them out 
more quickly-than at present. 

This scheme, if it meets with approval, may be reflected in our sup- 
mentary estimates. 

- This backlog that we have been examining has now risen to quite serious 
yroportions. Admittedly when we get into our new quarters we shall be 
ble to do a better job of keeping up with current requirements, but we 
ertainly will not be able to digest the backlog of maps awaiting publications. 
. Speaking more generally, and recognizing the fact that we are about to 
o into new quarters, we have not gone as far in asking for funds for new 
quipment as we otherwise would. 
It is my opinion that next year we shall be asking for the Map Compila- 
ion Division, the Topographical Survey Division and possibly others, con- 
Brady more money for capital equipment than we are asking for this 
coming fiscal year. 
¢ We are asking for one new press as a replacement, but it would be un- 
Tealistic to ask for more, because physically we have no place to put them. | 
_ It takes time and money to erect them and to tear them down. So we 
yould prefer, under those circumstances, that any further new presses go 
into the new building. © 
‘The same applies to other equipment that we would very much lke 
to ask for; but we feel it should not be asked for this particular year. 
_ ‘That I think, Mr. Chairman, covers the surveys and Mapping Branch, in 
rather general terms. 
fe The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I do not think Mr. Gamble covered any of the 
individual items concerning “administration, operation and maintenance, 
construction or acquisition of equipment”. Could you run over these items? 
‘ a Mr. McGrecor: I would like to ask about those “fifty thousand” maps. 
is the idea of having fifty thousand maps? ~ 


a 
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Mr. McGrecor: Did you not say that you were pone) to ‘get fifty, thouse 
‘maps? + 
Mr. GAMBLE: No. That is the scale of the maps, one to fifty thousand. ‘Tt 
something like one inch to the mile, or more precisely, one and a Be etal inc. he 
to the mile on the map. Fy 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: It is the scale of the map as opposed to hie numbe Q] 

_Mr. McGrecor: What do you mean by that? q 

Mr. AIKEN: Those were the maps which you have not yet finished pring 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: It is the scale of the map that was distributed tom 
members this morning. 


Mr. McGrecor: I thought that he said that he wanted fifty thousand 1 maps 


Mr. DuUMAS: Thats is the scale of the map; one mile to the inch approx <j 
mately. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. That is the scale on the map we have distribute 
to you, Mr. McGregor. 


Hon. PAUL ComtTois (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys) Ye 
One inch represents fifty thousand inches on the ground. 


Mr. GAMBLE: The scale is of one mile to the inch, is 1/63,360. That is, 1 i 
inch on the map represents that many inches on the ground. 


Mr. McGrecor: All I heard was fifty thousand maps and I wondered whe 1 
it was all about. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Would you just cover the administrative items, Ay 
Gamble, items 192, 193, 195, 198 and 199? Or would you prefer to have th 
aividual officials concerned with these items administrative discuss thes ¢ 
items rather than discuss them yourself? - 


Mr. GAMBLE: I think I can discuss most of them, i 4 


Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could dispense with that? V (- 
already have the minister’s report, and his report for 1958—which wou us 
cover all these things. 


The VicE-CHaIRMAN: Is it the wish of ee committee that we skein ES with 
it? Very well. 


Mr. SLoGan: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few questions arisir 1g 
out of Mr, Gamble’s remarks. 

I noticed that several times he used certain phrases when speaking of the 
Geodetic Survey. He said that it was slowed down because of the lack of 
qualified staff, but that now the situation is easing up. : 


How large a staff do you have on that survey? How many technical people 
would be involved? va 


Mr. GAMBLE: Do you mean full-time? 


Mr, SLOGAN: Yes. I do not mean the ordinary run-of-the-mill émployea 


but the technical people, or those you would mean by the expression “qualified” 
staff’. 


Mr. GAMBLE: Thirty-six engineers is the total staff now. Perhaps I should | 
qualify that by saying, plus or minus one or two. 


Mr. SLOGAN: You mentioned that the situation was easing up. Is thes 
now a greater availability of engineers, or is it because there is an increase in | 


the: budget? What are the factors which are causing an easing up in ' 
situation? 


Mr. GAMBLE: For quite a number of years we could eat fill our engineering 
positions in the Geodetic service. But the prospects this year are quite goog 
We think we shall be able to attract the class of SOE we want. 
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; Mr. S1ocaN: Has Fiaes been an increase in the salary scale? Or what is the 
re -o you are able to attract them now and you have not been able to do so in 


, 


Mr. eS There are several reasons, I think, such as increased interest 
in this type of work at the universities; better public relations than we had 
in the past with the universities; more attention we pay to the student assistants 
who work on our parties; and the fact that the engineers at universities today 
have not a great number of attractive offers before they are through their 
final year. 
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Mr. SLOGAN: Has there been any increase in salary for these people? 
Mr. GAMBLE: Not in the last year. 


Mr. SLOGAN: Then you spoke of the hydrographic survey, and you said 
something to the same effect, that holding staff was a problem but that it 
has become considerably better of late; would those same reasons apply to 
the hydrographic survey, or are the rongitions under which ney, work any 
better? 


Mr. GAMBLE: Yes, except there is another factor in the hydrographic 
survey. In this case not every engineer finds he is a good sailor. Sometimes 
they try out for this service and find that it is not the life for them. They do 
not like working on the water. Also, in order to get the most use out of our 
ships many of the hydrographers are away from home for very long periods 
—six months in the course of the year. They do not want to be separated from 
their families that long and we are trying to do something about that as well. 


Mr. SLOGAN: Mr. Gamble, I have one final question: you mentioned that 
you had quite a large backlog of publications that you are more or less keeping 
up at the present time but that you are catching up on the backlog. Is the 
improved condition in your ability to turn out maps now due to more equip- 
ment or more survey parties; or what is the reason for this accumulated 
backlog? 


Mr. GAMBLE: Between new survey equipment, photogrammetry and so 
on, the field parties can cover many times the area that they used to be able 
to in pre-war days. Now, this condition has arisen quite clearly and 
I would suggest that, on the average, a good field party can probably do five 


times as much work as it could before the war. 


Mr. SLocan: I have just one more question—and you can pass it on to 
someone else if you feel it does not come within the scope of your branch. I 
am talking about international boundaries. At the southeast corner of the 
province of Manitoba there is a parcel of land attached to the mainland of 
Manitoba, in the Lake of the Woods area, that belongs to the United States, 
although the United States has no access to this land, except by water. The 
boundary actually runs away up and cuts off this little neck of land and then 
comes down again. Could you explain the background as to how that particular 
piece of land became attached to the United States? 


bg Mr. GAMBLE: I cannot. However, I know the piece of land to which you 
are referring, and for convenience we have included it, on our maps, although 
of course it is shown as United States property. But I certainly do not know 


the background of it. 


Mr. Stocan: Would anyone in your department be able to give an answer 
0 my question; I just want to know as a point of information how that piece 
of land ever became part of the United States. 


_ Dr. Boyer: Without putting this in the record, would Dr. Nicholson, the 
director of our Geographical Branch, know anything about this? 
i 20638-3—2 
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Dr. N. L. NicHoLson (Director, Geographical Branch): The answer ji 
not a short one, but perhaps I can give you a short version of it. It is in ¢ 
memorandum of the Geographical Branch of this department. The full story 
is also in the reports of the International Boundary Commission. a 

Briefly this is due to a historical accident. Before the boundary extendec 
from the Lake of the Woods westwards, the old documents said it could run 
to the northwest angle of Lake of the Woods. This was before we quite knew 
where the Lake of the Woods was or what latitude it was. When the position 
was finally determined it was found to be north of the 49th parallel. By that 
time the boundary west of Lake of the Woods had been decided as the 49tt 
parallel, and so the jog goes up and down again to the 49th parallel. However 
there is plenty of material on this subject and if the chairman wishes, I can 
give any member of the committee the particulars. , 

Mr. SLOGAN: I would be happy if you did. | 

Mr. KorRCHINSKI: In connection with the International Boundary Commis- 
sion, we have a crew in the field,—that is, the Canadian government has,—and 
I imagine the American government would also have one, too. . 4 


Mr. GAMBLE: Yes. 


Mr. KorcHinski: And then the cost to the American government runs up 
and then it is subtracted from the cost we have, or vice versa, and we share ii 
the arrangements; is that it, or what is the arrangement? How do we shar 
the costs in this case? Is there a duplication of service? | 


Mr. GAMBLE: I am afraid I cannot answer your question. 


_ Mr. Pack: In regard to that question, the two sections of the International 
Boundary Commission meet annually and set budgets. This question of re- 
assessment of costs is the subject of an annual discussion. As a result, adjust- 
ments are being made at these sessions which bring the costs into an exact 
relationship. It does not always appear on the surface, but the over-all situa- 
tion is that there is an equal sharing of costs. Usually that assessment is 
made on an annual basis. 4 


_ Mr. KorRcHINSKI: Before any work is done, are there any discussions car- 
ried on between the two countries to assess what the work for the year is 
to be? x 

Mr. GAMBLE: Definitely. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: And in that way there is no duplication of services? 


Mr. GAMBLE: No. The work is divided between the two countries and th 
boundary commissioners jointly visit the boundary. Each year they visit 
certain sections of it. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: A certain amount of work is designated to a Canadian 
character, and a certain amount to the American; is that right? q 


Mr. GAMBLE: Yes. 


Mr. PAYNE: Would the witness enlarge his statement, covering the twe 
fields which I feel perhaps are not completely covered in the statement. One 
has to do with the basis for which priorities in the mapping service are estab- 
lished, and the other is the basis of liaison—there being other agencies actively 
in the survey work—between provincial authorities. And I am thinking also 
of international arrangements with the United States, particularly with rega rd 
to hydrographic surveys. Would Mr. Gamble make a statement to clarify in 
my mind how priorities are established in these specific cases; is there a liaison 
-and, if so, what form does it take between the provinces and the United States? 


| Mr. GAMBLE: First, with regard to priorities: representations are made te 
the department for work by other government agencies, by provincial author 
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2 and SO forth. These are all assessed and we try to direct our work to 
ose areas where the greatest need seems to lie. 
Mr. PAYNE: But based on what? Representations made to oy enone or— 


Mr. ‘GAMBLE: This is something which is hard to define, but it is based on 
he knowledge that we have the development work that is likely to occur. 
he Geological Survey is very helpful in indicating to us the areas of interest. 
[There is also the Forestry Branch and other units of the Department of 
(Northern Affairs, and other agencies which have definite programs planned for 
ertain areas. They are taken into consideration when we are trying to de- 
velop our program. 

} . Mr. KinpT: May I interrupt here for a moment. I think we would get 
further in discussing these items of the Surveys and Mapping branch if we 
went ahead and discussed each item separately. They are listed here from 
189 to 199. There is not any use of our having a superficial discussion such 
as we have had here this morning. I suggest that we should take each item 
separately, probe deeply into it and have an expert opinion on each particular 
. The way we are carrying on this morning is certainly a waste of time. 
| . Mr. Payne: I must object to that statement. We are listening to a state- 
bent of a man from this department, which covers the general principles of 
operation. 
I would like to pay tribute to the witness for his very broad coverage of 
the subject. There are two specific fields I would like to go into and I would 
like to have the witness carry on. 

| Mr. KinptT: In answer to the honourable member, I was not referring 
to his particular question, or any other questions. I think the answer he 
lwants would come out when the questions are asked later. However, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. Payne: If my question is out of order, I would ask the chair to so rule. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I was following the procedure that was established 
last Tuesday, when Mr. Murphy, the chairman, obtained the agreement of the 
committee to discuss items 189 to 199 inclusive. If the committee has changed 
its view between the last meeting and now, I am willing to hear anyone else 
who wishes to speak on this matter. 

: Mr. Kinpt: Was it not that he thought we would cover 189 to 199? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT: That was not my impression. 

Mr. Kinpt: I could be wrong. 

- The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The other members of the committee may speak to it. 
Mr. AIKEN: I think, Mr. Chairman, that the point Mr. Kindt is objecting 
e is that certain questions he asked were disallowed and other questions have 
replaced his. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: His questions were not disallowed; they were merely 
deferred until after the general statement had been made. 

Mr. Kinpt: No, there was no thought in my mind of that. 

Mr. PAyNE: One of my question is directed to the witness in order to © 
have him extend his statement in regard to the establishment of ‘priorities, © 
and the other concerns the liaison between our government and other gov- 
ernments, —the provincial governments and the United States. 

_ . The Vice-CHaIRMAN: Perhaps the witness can finish his answer to Mr. 
Payne’s question. In the meantime, would the members please consider how 
they want to tackle these items, and I will put the question after the witness 
answers Mr. Payne’s question. 

Mr. GamBteE: In regard to certain international commitments in connec- 
tion with surveys for defence, we work closely with the defence services, and 
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where practical we try to incorporate ‘hain aN Gear eae for surveys salon 
with our development requirements. The defence mapping agency - in turi 
tries to incorporate our development work with its defence work. ag - 

In reference to provincial relations, we cooperate very closely with the 
surveyors-general and the directors of surveys of the provinces. Jus a 
month ago we had an informal get-together to discuss problems of mutual 
concern. We depend for quite a lot of our information in determining prior 
ities in the provinces upon the opinions of the provincial surveyors-general 
Some of the provinces also do certain mapping work, some,a fair amount 
and others very little. However, there is a complete interchange of infor 
mation. We publish maps from their surveys when they fit into our schem 
of things rather than do our own surveys. iY 

Mr. PAYNE: Does the same hold true with the United States? ; 

Mr. GAMBLE: Yes. ‘ Ne 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Is it the desire of the committee to discuss eac 
of these items individually or collectively? 


Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, might I suggest this: it is my belief that \ - 
should examine each item individually and go into it fully until we fee. 
it has been settled and then go on. As I understand it the procedure agreed 
upon was that the items would be passed as a block when we finished an¢ 
it would not therefore cut off any cross-reference to various items. I thinl ; 
probably we would cover the field much more fully if we went into eéact 
item one by one but not necessarily passing it, and then passed the group 4 
a block when we are finished. 


Mr. Dumas: This is a good idea. I understood that last Tuesday the 
chairman definitely asked the committee if it would like to ask questions or 
items 189 to 199 inclusive. But I think it would be more orderly if we procs 
item by item and pass them in a block at the end. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is that the wish of the committee? 


Mr. SLtocan: Mr. Chairman, I would prefer the way we have been pro- 
ceeding. A lot of this is very enmiceh I have had most of the points prett y 
well cleared up in my mind. We could discuss it in a general fashion and then 


go over them item by item. If there are any additional Bue tice we could hav q 
it on that basis. ey, 


Mr. Dumas: Brocecding in this way we can come back to an item any tin ne 
later. 


on 
My 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, we are getting further and further afield 
and I suggest that you are directing the meeting and should adopt the proce: 
dure which you think is necessary. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I would like to have the wishes of the committed 
Let me suggest that we proceed as suggested by Mr. Aiken and Mr. Dumas 
That is, firstly, we will discuss each item individually, which does not preclude © 
the members cross-referring to items, and then at the end of the discussion s 
we will pass items 189 to 199 inclusive, as a block. 


Agreed to. 


Mr. SLoGAN: Are we now discussing item 189? 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Item agreed to. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Item 190. 


Mr. SLoGANn: I would like somebody to Gees for me this word “geodetic” 
To what does it actually refer? i. 


the earth, We use the term in this country to indicate very precise 
There is some Cuter e aCe of opinion. In Europe san use the term 


_ Mr. SLoGAn: When I look at the map of eanada: there is something I 
jould like cleared up in my mind. I think the western boundare runs along the 
40th meridian, the eastern boundary along the 60th meridian, excepting that 
vart which is attached to Greenland. Is that accepted as ihe boundary? Is 
] that property which converges to the north pole under the sovereignty of 
nada? Is that the boundary of Canada, in other words? It appears like that on 
e ek Lines are drawn which I presume indicate it belongs to Canada. Is 


EP Or. Boyer: I believe a similar question was asked in the House of Com- 
ons some time ago. The principle of Canada extending as a sector to the 
1orth pole is not generally accepted by other countries. This sector principle 
pplies purely to the Antarctic, but I do not think it has been accepted in the 
iorthern hemisphere. 


_ Mr. SLoGAN: Perhaps Dr. van Steenburgh might answer some of these 
lestions. Is this sector principle generally accepted in Canada as applying to 
oN Arctic? 
bee. Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I cannot speak for the policy of the Canadian gov- 
rnment and I do not want to go on record as a public servant as taking 
y attitude contrary to the official attitude of the Department of External 
ffairs. All I know is the general attitude of officials in other countries toward 
ir claims. At the present time there is a great deal of discussion regarding 
e sector claims in the Antarctic; as you know Australia, New Zealand, 
reat Britain, the United States and South American countries have made 
ertain sector claims in Antarctica. These have never been accepted on the 
nternational level. At the present time there is a considerable interchange 
if exploration work within the sectors with or without the consent of the 
laiming country. 
_ We have considered the sector to the north pole as part of Canadian 
overeignty. To the best of my knowledge that has no international acceptance. 
\t the present time we, under international law, have rights within the 
hree- mile limit of the Hemland: Those three-mile rights in the north present 
many complications because the shore ice projects from the land out as much 
is 25 to 75 miles. Now what are the rights on that shore ice? This has never 
een determined. I believe under international law at the present time all 
ve can be sure of is acceptance to the three- mile limit. 
Mr. Stocan: There are certain countries I suppose which do subscribe 
0 this sector theory and certain countries which do not. Could you tell me, 
or instance, whether the United States subscribes to this sector theory? 
| Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I am now quoting newspaper accounts. The inter- 
iational lawyers in the United States do not accept the sector claim. I have 
hot heard of any official discussions between the United States and the 
Sanadian governments on this question. 
hae Mr. SLOGAN: Furthermore does the U.S.S.R. accept the sector theory? 
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Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: They have never indicated that tney do, and 
would suggest they do not since they are actually making SOUS and | ar 
carrying on scientific work in this sector. 

Mr. Stocan: Can you tell me how many parties from the USSR. 
‘operating within our sector of the Canadian Arctic? _ 

Dr. Van STEENBURGH: I doubt very much if anyone in the western worl i 
ean answer that. a 

Mr. Stocan: But are there U.S.S.R. parties making soundings in wh 
we would call the Canadian sector of the Arctic? a 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: There have been many of them. May I make on 1 
qualification. These soundings are made from landings on the Arctic ice anc 
from ice islands which have floated in the Arctic ocean, not from ships. 4 

Mr. SLtocaAN: Recently in Geneva I believe it was established that. 
islands in the Arctic archipelago or that water under the continental shel 
would come under the sovereignty of Canada. 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I think the committee would obtain much more 
precise information on this subject if they wait until the estimates of th 
Department of Northern Affairs is before the committee. 

Mr. KorRCHINSKI: Could we refer to that map which indicates the geodeti G 
survey? 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is there anyone else who wishes to roioe up tk ris 
line of questioning? . 

Mr. SLocan: I have another question. Last year the American atomic 
submarine Nautilus made a trip from the west coast to the east coast through 
the Canadian Arctic. Has the scientific data which the Nautilus uncovere¢ 
in this voyage been in the possession of the Canadian government? q 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: There were two submarines involved, the Skat 
as well as the Nautilus. a 


Mr. SLOGAN: Did both go PREAH? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The navigator of the Nautilus was in Ottawa r re- 
cently and any information which is obtained by the United States in the 
exploratory work is given to us freely on a need-to-know basis. There is 
difficulty in getting the information as far as Canada is concerned on a 
security basis. Since that trip I have personally held discussions with the € 
navigator of the Nautilus and no information which I wished was withheld. 

Mr. SLoGAN: Has the Nautilus or the Skate made any further trips int 0 
the Arctic of which you know? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Those which have been publicized, to the best of 
my knowledge, are the last trips the submarines made into the Arctic, but 
I think the committee should realize this is a continuing program and wil 


be enlarged as time passes. | 
Mr. Stocan: In other words there is a prospect of them making furthel 1 
journeys into the Arctic for this purpose? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Yes. q 
Mr. SLocan: Is there any danger to Canadian sovereignty in these Ameri: 
can teams going to the Arctic on the Nautilus, in their establishing sovereignty y 
on any islands which do not come within the continental shelf in the Canadia be 
Arctic? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I doubt whether there are any such glands lef 
undiscovered. 


Mr. SLtocan: You feel most of the Arctic islands in this sector have now 
been discovered? 
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“The nee Does anyone else wer to follow up on this line 
ee of Mr. Slogan’ s? 
-Mr. KoRcCHINSKI: Could we have a brief explanation of the legend on 

tne map before us. I could not see it from here. 
: Mr. Gamsue: In red we have the triangulation network which has been 
Bpicted. The blue is the 1959 work plan. The red dots which you see 
are the shoran stations which have been established by electronic means 
from aircraft. The green lines are the precise level lines. We generally wait 
until we get a good route to follow for the precise vertical information, 
such as a railroad or a highway. It is very time-consuming to go through the 
bush determining precise levels. So you will see they are pretty well con- 
fined to the settled areas. This Seven Islands to Ungava Bay is what we call 
a second order net, and some work will be done on that with a new electronic 
distance-measuring device, which we hope will allow us to upgrade the survey 
with a minimum expenditure to a first order net. 
nie Mr. KorcuHinski: I have one further question. All this network which 
you have in there does not follow any roads, rivers, or anything like that in 
the past. Have they been following railroads, highways or rivers in the past? 
Is that why the network appears as it is at the moment? 
by Mr. GAMBLE: Not necessarily. The triangulation which is shown in red 
goes across country, following the most favourable routes; it might be well 
away from the communications. 
| As we get farther afield, the cost of transportation increases, and we 
are pretty well dependent on aircraft in these areas for moving our people 
around. 
| Mr. AIKEN: Recently I read that as a result of the I.G.Y., scientists have | 
found that the world is smaller than they believed. Have you any over-all 
calculation of Canada as a result of the geodetic survey? 
Mr. Gamesie: May I ask Mr. Lilly, the dominion geodesist, to answer 
that question? 

Mr. J. E. LInty (Dominion Geodesist): What was the question again, please? 

Mr. AIKEN: The results of the I.G.Y. have indicated, as I understand it, 
that. the world is somewhat smaller than we previously believed. I asked 
‘if the results of the geodetic survey of Canada have indicated that there 
. is any difference in the size of our country from what was previously believed? 
‘Mr. Litty: No. The change in the size of the earth from that previously 
believed is so extremely small that we could not possibly check it by ordinary 
“surveying methods. 
f Mr. AIKEN: Therefore, as a result of our geodetic survey and of the 
triangulation involved, are our maps quite accurate? 
= -Mr. Linty: Yes: 
Mr. AIKEN: Thank you. 
Mr. SLtocaAN: May I call upon Dr. van Steenburgh again. A couple of 
questions have occurred to me. 
| I wonder if any attempts have been made to communicate with the 
‘USSR. with regard to obtaining some of the information which they have 
obtained by their soundings in the Canadian Artic? 


| Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The U.S.S.R. do publish a considerable amount of 
‘their scientific and technical information dealing with the Artic regions in 
their scientific journals. These are obtained by our scentists, and they are 
translated, ‘so that through their open publications we have a considerable 
peenount of information on the work that the Russians have done in the Arctic. 
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Mr. SLocaNn: Have any official steps been taken to attempt to deal with 
the government of the U.S.S.R. on that subject? OS ea 
Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: This is done mostly through organizations other 
than our own. You will realize that the National Research Council, the Defence 
Research Board and other organizations have made representations to Russia 
for certain information. E 


We, as a department, carry on our exchange of information with Russia 
on the official level if it is possible; but we do get a considerable amount of 
information on a personal basis through contact with Russian scientists. Ac- 
tually this has been the most fruitful approach to getting information of the 
type that we wish. ‘a 

I might say that the Russians—speaking of their important Arctic pub- 
lications—have been very reluctant to allow them out of their country. a 

Dr. Nicholson was recently in Russia and—while he can speak for him- 
self—I believe he found that the Russian scientists themselves were quite 
open in discussing the problem. However, at the official level it is -diffis 
cult to get that material. . 

I believe Dr. Nicholson brought back material from Russia which we 
could not possibly get officially, a 


Mr. SLocGAN: Might I ask Dr. Nicholson if he had any communication. 
or contact with the Russian scientists and with their publications as to how 
far east of the 140th meridian into the Canadian sector those scouting parties 
have advanced? af 


Dr. NICHOLSON (Director, Geographical Branch): I had no more infor- 


mation on that point while I was in Russia than I already knew before I 


Mr. SLOGAN: How far have they advanced, to the best of your know- 
ledge? “ 
Dr. NICHOLSON: We have a map showing the location of some of their 
work in the Arctic, but the sites are scattered all the way across. x a 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I am sorry to say that I do not think we can pro- 
duce that map. It was compiled by the defence research board and for some 
reason or other it bears a security rating. Why, I am not prepared to say. a 

Mr. SLOGAN: You said earlier— 


. Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I am sorry. I have just been told that they have 
lifted that security. So we can produce the map. 4 


Mr. Stocan: Thank you, Dr. van Steenburgh. I think you said earlier 
that your official attempts to deal with Russia at the official level were no LH 
too fruitful. Thus attempts have been made and I suppose applications have 
been made for some of the data obtained by Russian surveying parties in the 


Canadian Arctic? Or were you referring to other cases? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I was just speaking generally. For instance, our 
Geological Survey Branch, in dealing with the Russians, might make an official 
request to the Russians for certain information on geology; or other groups” 
such as the geographic group. 

But to the best of my knowledge we have no official unit in our depart- 


ment that is carrying on negotiations with the Russians in an attempt to obtain 
information. ; 4 


Mr. Stocan: 
be of assistance t 
tor of Canada? 


Do you think that they perhaps do have data which would 
o this department in surveying and mapping the Arctic sec - 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: If you speak generally regarding the Arctic, the 


Russians would appear to be more advanced in the technology of all Arctic 
subjects than we are in Canada. ) 


4 
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ia Mr. SLOGAN: No, that is fine. To your knowledge, and to Dr. Nicholson’s 
snowledge, are there any survey daha other than those of the U.S.S.R. 
yperating in the Arctic area? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Operating in the U.S.S.R. area? 

_ Mr. SLOGAN: Yes. 

_ Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: Not to my knowledge. 

| Mr. Stocgan: No Canadian survey party has ever gone over the pole? 
- Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Certainly no Canadian party. 

Ps Mr. Stocan: Thank you very much. 

' Items 190 to 193 inclusive agreed to. 


_ Mr. SLocan: With respect to item No. 193, the Canadian hydeane eae 
service, I understand that a hydrographic survey was begun of Lake Winnipeg 
ander Mr. Radakir. 


| Mr. Gampte: That is Reese 


_. Mr. SLocan: Where was that hydrographic survey commenced? Is there 
anybody here who is in charge of the hydrographic service branch? 


Mr. GAMBLE: The dominion hydrographer was not able to be here this 
morning. But I shall ask about it and have the answer at the next meeting? 


_ Mr. Stocan: I think it has been going on for several years. 


| Mr. GAMBLE: That is right. 

| Mr. Stocan: I wonder when the hydrographic survey of Lake Winnipeg 
was commenced. There is a program going on there now. I think it is going 
to be terminated any time now; but I wondered when it was commenced. I 
think it was at least eight years ago or more, when it began. 

lk Mr. GAMBLE: May I get the answer for that? I think it was about three 
or four years ago, to my knowledge. 

_ Mr. Stocan: There are several questions I would like to ask about that 
survey because it affects a large number of people in my constituency on ac- 
count of the flooding and so on. I wonder if we might have somebody come from 
the hydrographic branch to the next meeting to answer that question? 
Item 194 agreed to. 


: Mr. DUMAS: Doce the operation Polar basin come under item 194, Mr. 
Boyer? 

ine Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The Polar basin has been set up under a special vote. 
, Mr. Dumas: According to the minister’s report I see that it comes under 
surveys and mapping. 

| Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Actually, for parliamentary purposes it comes under 
item OLD. <3 

- Mr. Comrors: Item 210 “Polar Continental Shelf Project”, on page 45. 

| Mr. Dumas: Thank you. 

| Item 195 agreed to. 


: Mr. Dumas: On items 196 and 197, perhaps Mr. Gamble can answer 
‘this question. What responsibility do we have with respect to the Manitoba- 
‘Saskatchewan boundary survey? Is it only because we are asked by the 
‘Provinces to join with them on that survey? 


Mr. GamsBiE: May I ask Mr. Thistlethwaite to answer that question? 
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Mr. ROBERT THISTLETHWAITE (Stipscuce General of Canada): Our approa ] 
to the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary operation stems from a request b b 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan that the federal government participate in the 
project of surveying the remainder of this boundary. It did participate, _ 0} 
course, in the earlier part of the survey. 


Mr. Dumas: Well, shall we be recovering the money expended. on th ‘is 
project from both provinces, or are we paying for our share? 4 


Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: It is projected at the moment; we are one of thi 
parties administering the whole work, to which the federal government con 
tributes one-third of the total costs. 


Mr. DuMas: You say that the federal government contributes one- third 
of the total costs? a 

Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: Yes. 

Mr. Comrors: When there are two provinces involved the costs would } be 
divided into three parts, one-third for each province. 

_Mr. Dumas: Is this a precedent, or have we done that in the past? 
Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: No, this has been customary in the past. 
Mr. Dumas: You say it has been customary in the past? 

Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: Yes. 


Mr. Dumas: I take it that nothing of this kind has been done on the 
Manitoba-Ontario boundary? 

Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: Yes sir, exactly the same procedure. 

Mr. Dumas: What about the boundary between Quebec and Ontario? 


Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: No. To the best of my knowledge I believe that the 
federal government has never participated in this endeavour. 4 


Mr. Dumas: I have one more question under item 196. Has the boundary 
between Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories been completed? — 
Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: A survey of the boundary was completed last j 


winter, but it has not yet been presented to either Saskatchewan or the federal 
government for ratification. 


Item 196 agreed to. 


; y, 
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Mr. Dumas: Mr. Gamble mentioned that part of the Manitoba- Northwest 
Territories boundary is being surveyed now. How many miles do we have to 
survey now in order to complete that job? 


Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: If I remember correctly, that boundary is une 20 
miles long. 


Mr. Dumas: You mean the boundary between Manitoba and the North 
west Territories? 


Mr, THISTLETHWAITE: Yes. 
Mr. Dumas: How many miles have we completed to date? 


Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: According to the last report the department is 
working easterly from the northeast corner of Saskatchewan, and it he el 
completed, by the tenth of this month, thirty-three miles. es 


Mr. Dumas: And this work is carried on during the winter. 
Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: Yes. 


Mr. Dumas: And you think it will be completed within the next three or 
four years? 


Po 


Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: We are optimistic; we are fini in terms i 
two years, although it may be three. | | 
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Mr. Dumas: What about the boundary between British Columbia and 
ie Yukon? ; ; wy 

me Mir. THISTLETHWAITE: On the ground survey of this boundary it is 
complete as far as the commission feels it is necessary to go at the present 
time. It it within 40 miles of the western end that is the Alaskan boundary. 
- Mr. Dumas: And this will take two seasons to complete? 

_~ Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: No, it is not intended to proceed any further with 
this particular boundary. The terrain is extremely mountainous and covered 
| with glaciers. At the moment it does not seem necessary to proceed further. 
Mr. Dumas: Thank you very much. 

' The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Item 196? 

. Mr. PAYNE: In connection with legal surveys and Indian lands, in view 
‘of the fact that there is almost a total absence of legal surveys on certain 
British Columbia Indian lands, where do these surveys emanate from? Is it 
on the’ demand of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 


or instituted by this department? 

Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: No, they are done at the request of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration. 
Mr. Payne: And who pays for the cost of the surveys? 
ae Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: This department; the funds are appropriated within 
‘this department. 
ie Mr. Payne: Could you give us an indication of the state of such surveys 
generally throughout western Canada where most of the Indian lands are? 
Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: That is a difficult question to answer. 


i” Mr. PAYNE: Just generally. 

. * Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: Many of the Indian reserves are not surveyed 
internally, that is to say there is no internal sub-division. We approach them 
'only when requested by the other departments. Until we receive their requests 


-we have no information as to which ones will need attention in the future. 


| Mr. Payne: You only act upon a request? 
| Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: Yes. 

| Mr. Payne: And what time element is involved in discharging these 
“surveys? | 

2 Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: Each year the department requests that we tackle 
a number of different surveys in each province; we set out on a program each 


| 


‘year, depending on the staff available and the indicated priority of these 
“requests, and do just as many as we can. 
2 Mr. Payne: Are you able to fulfil their requests or do you have a large 
backlog? ‘s 
Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: No, there is a large backlog of this type of work. 
Mr. Payne: How far would you be behind in that work? 
Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: According to the present indication—and I under- 
stand that they do not show us all the requirements each year—I would say 
' they have indicated enough this year for two years work on our part. 
| Mr. McQuittan: In the re-establishment of the external boundaries of 
Indian reservations does that still have to be done by a dominion land sur- 
_ veyor, or can it be done by a licensed provincial land surveyor? 

Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: It must be done by a provincial land surveyor. 
4 The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt wanted to know what a legal survey was; 
could you for the record describe what a legal survey is? 
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Pre 


Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: In very broad terms we ‘interpret it to mean a 
survey that is made for the purpose of either finding or creating property 


boundaries; it deals with property boundaries. | a 

Mr. Harpie: Iam wondering if we could be told at what points in the North- 
west Territories Mr. Snowling and his party will be working this year. — 4 

Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: This year we plan to undertake in the Northwest 
‘Territories six residential sub-divisions. There is one at Hay River, one at 
Frank’s Channel, one at Fort Smith, and one at the new townsite of Inuvik. 
We have in mind one right-of-way survey from Fort Smith to Fort Fitzgerald, 
and 14 parcels of crown land for sale, lease or reservation. These are situated © 
along the Mackenzie highway at Yellowknife, Inuvik, Providence, Enterprise, 
Norman Wells and Wrigley. a 

Mr. McQuiLLan: Are there any lands within the province that must now 


be surveyed by a licensed dominion land Surveyor, or is that all done by 
provincial land surveyors now? i 


Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: Exclusively, no. A dominion land surveyor may need 
statutory authority to survey lands which are in the interior of national par 5 
or Indian reserves, or any other crown Canada lands. ‘ 


Mr. McQuILLan: But in British Columbia a licensed British Columbia land 
surveyor can survey lands in Indian reserves, and register these surveys. a 


Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: Quite true. They are not normally registered in the 
ordinary way; they are recorded here in the Indian affairs survey record. 


Mr. McQuiLLan: That is a change over what the practice used to be a 
number of years ago. 4 


Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: I cannot say; it has been this way for some time. a 


Mr. McQuiLtan: Well, in the days of the railway belt through British 
Columbia, 20 miles on each side of the C.P.R. came under the jurisdiction of 


the federal government, and it required a licensed dominion land surveyor to 
survey any lands within that 20 mile strip. 


Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: They were dominion lands. 

Mr. McQuILLaNn: You have nothing like that now? 

Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: No. : 
Mr. Harpie: Where at Hay River will this new sub-division be? 


Mr. THISTLETHWAITE: That I cannot answer offhand; I would have to loo 
at the request. . 


Items 196 and 197 agreed to. 


A 
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Mr. AIKEN: On item 198, of the Map Compilation and Reproduction Division, — 
this question I am going to ask also has something to do with the geographical © 
names. I would like to ask if there is any effort being made to avoid duplication | 
in geographical names in the map compilation, and also by the Canadian Board — 
on Geographical Names. q 


- 


Mr. GAMBLE: I think I understand the question to be: are we looking into 
the geographical names being used in our map compilations? : 


Mr. AIKEN: No, I merely related the two items together; it is only one 


question. I am wondering if an effort is being made to prevent duplication of 
names, lakes and so forth. 5; 


a 


i 
ie 
i 
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‘ Mr. “AIKEN: Does this board have any jurisdiction within the province? 
a Mr. GAMBLE: For the provinces that subscribe to the board, it does. 

; _ Mr. AIKEN: And they will, therefore, work towards duplication in the whole 
country? 

_. Mr. GAMBLE: Yes, that is so. Some provinces have their own smaller boards 
and they process the names first. However, that does not mean they will be 
approved. They are then forwarded with their recommendation to the central 
board, the Canadian Board on Geographical Names. The recommendations 
of the provincial boards are generally, but not necessarily followed. Sometimes 


there is a lot of correspondence in trying to straighten out points of disagree- 
ment, but that is the way it functions. 


ae 


_ Mr. AIKEN: Does the board have jurisdiction actually to change the names 
of existing lakes and give them new names where there is too much duplication? 
Mr. GampBte: It does so have, it seldom suggests names; rather, it consults 


local authorities and almost nie accepts the advice of authorities in the 
areas concerned. 


Items 198 and 199 inclusive agreed to. 


Mr. SLOGAN: I would very much like to get rid of these few questions 
on the hydrographic survey, if there is anyone here who can answer them. 


"4 _ The Vice-CHarrMan: I was intending to ask the agreement of the committee 
to discuss item 210 next, prior to getting into the Mines Branch items because 
it is more closely related to | matters we have been discussing than are the 
Mines Branch items. 


_. Mr. Stocan: I would like to ask the minister a question before we pass on. 
x notice in the last press release of the department on February 24, the third 


paragraph reads: 


P “Primarily, the expeditions are Canada’s answer to the nations 
: interested in the Polar basin that it intends to shoulder its own research 
| responsibilities in the basin. Russia and United States have been active 
a in the region for years.” , 


Has this accelerated program in the Arctic been spurred primarily because 
of the fear of the government for Canada’s sovereignty due to the expe stor in 
the Arctic by the United States and the Soviet Union? 


Mr. ComTois: Well, there has been very little accomplished by Canada up 
until now. We felt we should do something in that line. That is the reason this 
year we have our first reconnaissance party on the Polar shelf. We want to 
proceed next year with a larger and more elaborate program, and essentially a 
‘Canadian program. 


_ Mr. SLoGAN: If I recall correctly, in the early 1900’s the United States 
financed three expeditions to the Arctic by the explorer Stefansson. On the 
third expedition he ran out of money and he came to the Canadian government 
of the day, which was headed by Prime Minister Borden, and asked for a 
further $50,000 in order to carry out further research and exploration in the 
Arctic. This man was actually turned down; but the government of Canada at 
‘the time took over the whole expedition and financed it. I understand— 
correct me if I am wrong—that is how the five islands which bear the names 
of Conservative cabinet ministers got their names. 


We Subsequently the island, Borden, which was found to be two 


islands, was named by the following government Mackenzie King Island. Is 
that 50? : 
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Mr. Comrots: ‘This happened before my time in the house. or cannot tel 
you the background of what happened at the time. / a 

Mr. SLocan: Did you find, when you took over your department, ‘th lai 
there was a great deal of work which could have been carried on previously 


which was neglected as far as the Arctic was concerned. a 


Mr. ComTotis: I think the whole matter was under eonsitarsuon “by: th e 
officials of the department, but no decision was taken at that time. There has 
been more interest and more attention focused on it over the last two or three 
years. The public interest in general was directed more to the expeditions 
and discoveries in the north. It affects the sovereignty of Canada. i 

Mr. SLoGAN: It appears there was some interest in the early 1900’s under 
Sir Robert Borden. 4 


Ih 


Items 198 and 199 inclusive agreed to. xe 


~ 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Shall we, with the consent of the committee, proceed 
to item 210 before we get into the estimates of the Mines Branch, because 


it is more closely related to the subject matter of the questions which have 
been asked. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: This is apt to be a long discussion. Would it be in ordeal 
for us to adjourn now. a 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. We will adjourn until next Tuesday morning 
March 8rd, at 10 o’clock. Will you please remember to submit the names of 
the witnesses whom you wish called when the estimates of the dominion 


coal ‘board are being examined, and would you let me have them before nex 
Tuesday. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 3, 1959. 
(6) 


_. The Standing Committee on. Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10.00 
Brock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Cadieu, Coates, Doucett, Dumas, Granger, 
ind, Korchinski, Leduc, MacInnis, MacRae, Martel, McFarlane, McGregor, 
McQuillan, Murphy, Nielsen, Roberge, Robichaud, Simpson and Stearns: (21) 


i In attendance, of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The 
Yonourable Paul Comtois, Minister; Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister; Dr. John 
Sonvey, Director, Mines Branch; Mr. S. G. Gamble, Director, Sunveus and. 
Mapping Branch; Mr. N. G. Gray: Dominion Hydrographer- Mr. i. A. S. West, 
secretary, Interdepartmental Committee on Air Surveys; Dr. C. S. Beals, Doe 
ninion Astronomer; Dr. N. L. Nicholson, Director, Geographical Branch; Mr. 
i¢ M. Pack, Chief Administrative Officer; Mr. R. B. Code, Chief, Personnel and 
Iffice Services Division; Mr. G. H. Murray, Chief, Editorial and Information 
Division; and Mr. J. Murray Sutherland, Chief, Financial Services Division. 


i The Conmnittes resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 


epartment of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


It was agreed that Item 210, Polar Continental Shelf Project, would be 
onsidered on Thursday next, March 5th. 


ie Items 202 and 203 concerning the Mines Branch were called. The Minister 
nade a statement on the functions of that branch. 

i dt Dr. Convey explained the methods by which it is hoped to extract oil from 
he McMurray tar sands deposits by means of a nuclear device. Dr. Boyer 
inswered questions on certain aspects of the matter. Dr. Convey also explained 
ertain other functions of the Mines Branch, and, in particular, scientific re- 
earch to asist the coal industry in various ways. 


a At 11.58 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 10.00 o’clock a.m. on © 
Thursday, March 5, 1959. . 

Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, March 3, 1959. 
10 a.m. 


_ The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Let us begin our pro- 
ceedings. 

At the last meeting I think it was Mr. Slogan, who is not here today, who 
had an inquiry of Mr. Norman Gray, Dominion Hydrographer, who was absent 
from the last meeting but who is here today. At least one question was de- 
ferred until his return. The question had to do with the hydrographic survey 
of lake Winnipeg. If it is the wish of the committee, we might have his state- 
ment now. 

Mr. N. G. Gray (Dominion Hydrographer): Mr. Chairman, the survey of 
Lake Winnipeg—recent surveys—have been going on for two years. The first 
survey started in 1901 and continued through to 1904. Then there was work I 
think in 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

i The most recent survey started two years ago. They were working two 
years on lake Winnipeg. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions of Mr. Gray? If not, that 
completes our items up to and including 201. 


| Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder in view of the fact that the witness I have mentioned 
will attend at the next meeting when item 210 is under discussion, whether we 
could hold the question of boundaries open for discussion, because the subject 
matter which will be discussed in my questioning of Mr. Cadieux will concern 
boundaries in the Arctic as well as items coming under item 210. Mr. Cadieux 
is an official of the civil service with the Department of External Affairs. I 
have requested his presence at the next meeting when we are to discuss item 
210, for the purpose of examining the extent and the purpose of Russian activity 
between the 141st and the 60th meridians and with a view to establishing our 
own activities over the past twenty years in that regard; and on the question 
of boundaries. I wonder if that sector might not be left open for discussion. 


Mr. Dumas: We are not there yet. That would be on item 210. 


i Mr. NIELSEN: Because of Mr. Cadieux’s obligations to his own department 
and to his own responsibilities, perhaps if we are able to get to item 210 by 
next Thursday, we could enter upon a discussion of that subject, let us say, 
on Thursday morning, in order to accommodate him. We might simply defer 
what we might be discussing at that stage. 


Dr. Marc Boyer (Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): May 
I suggest that the question of scientific activities in the north be deferred until 
‘the estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
‘comes before this committee. We could answer only a few questions. Possibly 
‘we have volunteered more in the past meetings than are really the respon- 
‘sibility of this department. 

| The Polar Continental Shelf Project, as covered in item 210, is only the 
‘compact project that embraces a limited area. There are many other scientific 
activities located in northern Canada. The Department of Northern Affairs 
has a specific unit that covers the information and the activity in the north 
which might be more interesting when answering your questions than if you 
put them to this department. 
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_ Mr. NIELSEN: I realize the accuracy of what you say. However, afte 
I had made further studies, it was my intention also to request the presence 
of this witness, and witnesses from the Department of Northern Affairs. I am 
particularly interested in pursuing this line of questioning for the purpose of 
establishing the extent and purpose of the activities of the Arctic expeditions 
initiated by the U.S.S.R. in the socalled Canadian sector between the 141st and 
the 60th meridian, and comparing them with the activites of this departme nt, 
particularly in view of hydrographic research. That is why I prefer to bring 
it up in connection with this department, and to have an examination then 
rather than under the Department of Northern Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any other discussion on this matter? 


Mr. Dumas: Maybe we could agree with what Dr. Boyer has said. T is 
department is being asked to perform certain work, and it is limited to that 
extent. In respect of this polar basin exploration, I understand that this year 
they will only prepare the work for next year and the following years; so 
their activities are very much limited. a 

If perhaps we could go over this whole question of activity in the Arctie 
while we are going through the estimates of the Department of Northern 
Affairs, it would be probable that we would be able to secure more information. 

You could ask Mr. Cadieux to come as a witness when we are studying 
the estimates of that department. : 


Mr. NIELSEN: With all deference to Mr. Dumas, I have spent quite a 
number of days in research on this problem, and I feel that a relevant 
opportunity offers itself in the examination of item 210, with perhaps a slight 
overlapping into the question of boundaries, and under the item that we have 
just finished discussing. : a 


Mr. Dumas: It would mean that we would be a little limited. 


. Mr. NIELSEN: I would like to have an opportunity to question people 
like Dr. Nicholson at the same time, and Dr. van Steenburgh who is not here 
- today, while the estimates of this department are under discussion, because 

Dr. Nicholson has been to Russia and he has been discussing this very subject - 
If the committee would go along with me in this request, it would be very 
much appreciated. In the light of my research, and the efforts I have made 
I would like to pursue this line of questioning. 7 


Mr. Dumas: Why do you object to having this discussion under the 
estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs, where the field would be 
larger and where we would be able to have more information? Dr. Nicholson 
could be called as a witness, and also Mr. Cadieux. . ‘- 


Mr. NIELSEN: Surely, Mr. Chairman, there would be no objection to mj : 
calling Mr. Cadieux while the estimates of this department are under examina- 
tion, rather than as a witness under the estimates of the Department of 
Northern Affairs? I prefer to do it in the way I have suggested. 

Mr. Dumas: It would mean duplication. 


Mr.NIELSEN: I do not think so. 4 
~The CuainmMan: I agree with you that there might be a limited discussion; 
but let us go as far as we can. “4 


Thursday would appear to be a very important day for this committee. 

We might discuss it at that time and determine just how far we could go. 
Would that be all right? 7 4 
' If it is agreeable to the committee we will have Mr. Cadieux from the 
Department of External Affairs at our next meeting, together with Dr. 
Nicholson. oe 
Tt you happen to look at your estimates on page 54, as Mr. Dumas and the 
deputy minister said, you will see that item 262 refers to the same subject 
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sited. I tae’ you will all dures that we : will have unlimated scope there. So 
et us go ahead on Thursday and produce what evidence we think should be 
sroduced at that particular time. 

; Mr. Dumas: Of course. 

The CHAIRMAN: Agreed. 

Well then, gentlemen, are there any other questions on these items? This 
morning we are on the estimates of the Mines Branch, items 202 and 203: 


MINES BRANCH 


Item 202 Administration, Operation and Maintenance .........-seeeeeeseceees $3,527,130 
‘a Item 203 Construction or Acquisition of Equipment ............+s-eeee esse ees 269,245 
* + ‘ “Ne Tiley MET, ws 
fd $3,796,375 


Hon. Paul Comrotis (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): Perhaps 
it aad be pertinent for me to say a few words of explanation about the work 
of this branch, just to keep the members posted on what is being done there. 
It will not take long, and I think it would help in the future discussion of that 
: vote. 


: This vote provides for the ey operation and administration of the 

Mines Branch which is composed of the physical metallurgy, radioactivity, 
fuels, industrial minerals, and mineral dressing and process metallurgy divisions. 
‘The divisions are maintained and serviced by a scientific library and the 

administration and maintenance sections. The naval section, mainly financed by 

defence funds, occupies building space and requires branch services. The prin- 

-cipal functions and concerns of the mines branch, which relate to research 
and investigations for the mineral, metallurgical, and fuel industries and other 

P government departments, are listed in detail in the projects of the divisions. 

a Now the physical metallurgy division: the efforts of this division embrace 
- almost every field of metallurgical science and engineering in order to assist 
“the Canadian metal and mineral industries by developing fabricating methods 
and industrial alloys, and to find more uses for the products of Canadian mines. 

- Fundamental research is carried on in order to enhance the properties of metals 

‘at sub zero and elevated temperatures. The strength of metals and alloys are 

well below that which is theoretically feasible, consequently considerable 

“research is being directed toward investigation of the interatomic forces, in an 
effort to determine the cause of this important discrepancy. In addition to 
_ serving industry, our scientific services are utilized by other government agencies 

\ _and by the armed forces. 

fi Then we come to the radioactivity division. This eviction is responsible for 
_ the Mines Branch research and process application work in connection with 

oc uranium mining industry. Research work is carried out to develop new 

" Processes, and to improve existing processes and adapt them to meet changing 
ore conditions. Process application work is carried out on new ores. Research 

and service work is also done on physics projects such as radiation measure- 

Beenie. applications of radioactive isotopes and electronic circuit development. 

- Specialized analytical services are provided, and mineralogical studies and 

f research are carried out on radioactive ores. Broadening the field of study of 

the divisional staff to include the ores of the less common economic metals is 

_ anticipated. 7 

i ‘Then the fuels division: I should say that the function of the fuels division 

is to characterize Canadian fossil fuels evaluating their quality for specific 

| utilization, to undertake research on the production, beneficiation and utiliza- 
tion of these resources and their derivatives, particularly those resources that 

Bs ‘may have strategic or economic importance in the future and to aid industry 

_ by investigations and consultations in the solution of their technical problems. 
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Then we come after that to the industrial minerals division. This divi ion 
is engaged on research and development work on Canadian resources of in- 
dustrial minerals, including industrial waters. The responsibilities and activi- 
ties of the division are distributed between five sections, each of which conducts 
work within a specialized field. The ceramic section is concerned with evalua- 
tion of ceramic raw materials and problems related to their processing and 
use. The milling section is primarily occupied with the development of methods 
of concentration of industrial minerals. The construction materials section 
deals with mineral raw materials used in the construction industry— 
mineral aggregates, building stone, cement raw materials, ; et cetera, 
The industrial waters section is responsible for water quality surveys 
of drainage basins across Canada, as well as the investigation into problems 
related to the industrial and domestic use of waters. The non-metallic minerals 
‘section conducts field and laboratory studies on the occurrence, recovery, and 
utilization of non-metallic minerals not covered by the work of the other 
sections, and in so doing cooperates closely with the milling section. . 

Then the last information, the mineral dressing and process metallurgy 
division: The principal function of this division is to encourage the efficient 
development of Canadian mineral resources. Thus the division accepts ore 
samples from prospecting or mining companies, or individuals, and develops 
data on the most economic treatment process and flowsheet. If the ore 
body is of sufficient importance, enough data is obtained to enable a milling © 
plant or metallurgical plant to be designed. The division also accepts sample 
of metallurgical products from operating companies, and undertakes work to” 
assist the companies to improve their operations. a 

I think this information will be helpful to the committee. Dr. Convey” 
is here and is available for any question or detail pertinent to this branch. 


Mr. Krinpt: Mr. Chairman, oil and gas will come under this particula : 
branch? | 


Mr. Comrots: Yes. we ’ 
Mr. KinptT: Would the atomic experiment which is to be conducted in the 
McMurray tar sands also come under this branch? a 


Mr. ComTors: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to elaborate on that, Mr. Kindt? 


Mr. Krtnpt: If there is a witness here who can just briefly tell us what the 


‘program of that branch is with respect to oil and gas, I would appreciate that 
comment. 4 


Dr. John Convey (Director, Mines Branch): With respect to our work in 
the fuels division concerning the development of oil and gas, it falls into the 
theme of the branch as a whole. In other words, our work is directed, through ~ 
surveys of Canadian mineral resources, to technical development of the same. 
By “technical development” we mean the bringing into being of economic oper-— 
ations in the field of oil and gas. a 

To take gas first, we do very little other than a check on the gas deposits. 
themselves with respect to the existence of such things as helium within the gas. 
However, when we come into a study of the oil, we have work under way. 
concerning the utilization of the heavy oils which you find in the Lloydminster 
field; that our main effort is a long-term approach for the extraction (separation — 
and refining of oil from the Athabaska tar sands. In that work over the 
past years we have been associated with the Alberta Research Council in 
the development of a process for the extraction (separation) of the bitumen.” 4 

We have also looked into the possibilities of the actual mining of the tar 
sands. So I would say that our view, as I have mentioned, is long-term for the 
extraction of the bitumen from the tar sands; and from there on we are 
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wet in a eens! treatment of that bitumen to win the high- grade 
oducts. We have in Ottawa a laboratory wherein we are performing the 
rdrogenation treatment of the bitumen. That is the processing of the oil 
der high pressure and the use of hydrogen; and in that way we hope to be 
gle - to produce marketable products.  . 


Mr. NIELSEN: Your laboratory techniques will perform a similar reaction 
papal of a bomb being set off, is that the idea? 


Dr. CONVEY: In a sense yes, but the bomb is a novel application—a proposal 
be the past 12 months. Would-you like me to give you an idea of what we are 
re to do? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. 


_ Dr. ConvEy: With respect to the possibility of using an A-bomb in the 
| Pacing of the tar sands we are faced with this problem, that there are some 
7,000 square miles underlaying the tar sands. These deposits are impossible 
© mine with conventional mining methods except for some 2 per cent of 
yutcrops; hence we are faced with the problem of trying to develop this huge 
amount of oil by methods of trying to extract the oil in situ—that is, from the 


_ There have been various methods brought forward with respect to winning 
is: none of them has proved successful. In most of them, to get steam down, 
ectricity, et cetera, the cost of that energy is greater than the value of the 
1 you would win. Then along came the United States using atomic energy 
vices underground. 

a It so happens that in the use of these underground nuclear devices harmful 
ssion products are produced by the atomic explosion. Fortunately they are 
aled in a glass shell surrounding the very hot fire ball following the 
letonation of the bomb. If you use a two kiloton bomb, that creates a cavity 
50 feet in diameter and the rock within that neighbourhood is literally melted. 
As it proceeds from the inside of the crater to the outside you get the colder 
rock. Hence this molten rock freezes out, and you have produced a slag, 

1 glass- -like material. Into this enter all the fission products. 

_ We have been working in atomic energy for the past 10 years to produce 
a glass block into which we could seal these unwanted fission products. Once 
7ou seal them in a glass block they are free from contamination by water. 
it Mr. NIELSEN: Forever? 

ae Dr. ‘CONVEY: No, not forever, for the simple reason that if you put too 
nuch of the glass together, you get fission products again. But at least it 
ives you that sort of time lag. 

| Now, with respect to the underground detonation, in this 150 foot crater 
} ave mentioned there are about four inches of glass formed around the inside 
bf this huge bowl. This takes place in about 10 milliseconds. Then within 
ibout another half of that time—you are now getting into one-five-hundredth 
of a second—it freezes out. The pressure from the explosion has in the 
neantime fractured a lot of the immediate rock and your fire ball begins to 
‘001. As it cools the whole thing caves in, eee down the fractured rock 
nto this hot crater. 

, The idea of the tar sands experiment is this, aa a nuclear bomb—we 
io’ not like to use the word ‘‘bomb’’, we should say ‘‘a nuclear device”—will 
pe placed about 200 feet below the (evel of the tar sands bed. At the site we 
ire considering the bed is about 200 feet thick and the detonation of this bomb 
will create this crater, this fire ball. On collapse, the tar sands will fall into 
the main crater itself. There you have heat and pressure. The heat will be 


ised to lower the viscosity of the bitumen. It will as it were, cause the oil, 
oy 
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to flow, and that will settle towards the bottom of the crater. Then con 7e 
tional pumping methods will be used to bring the oil to the surface. oa 

We realize there are one or two technical problems to be worked out be 
fore such an experiment is brought into existence. The first is to assure our- 
selves that there will be absolutely no contamination of that oil by the 
’ unwanted radioactive products. We have to be sure that the crater which 
formed is according to what we expect. The health factor must be cor 
- sidered and, again, one other thing is associated with the fact that these sands, 
physically, behave in a fashion which is unlike most rock deposits. We want 
to be sure that the sand will actually fall into the crater. : 


When the sand falls into this hot crater and the oil is allowed to run 
we sincerely hope—and we do expect—that there will be a certain amount 01 
‘coking. There will be hydrocarbon gases emitted which will be hot. They 
in turn will act on the rest of the bitumen and will aid the recovery @ 
the oil from the field. So that the results will be such that at least we ¢ 
tap these deposits. a 

There is one thing that has to be borne in mind. These experiments al 
aimed at the deep lying deposits; they are not for the winning of the tal 
sand that outcrops. They do not interfere whatsoever with any of the processes 
which are today being tried out—in other words, the hot water processes 01 
the cold water processes for the separation of the bitumen from the sand 
or the other processes that have been developed. These do not interfere witl 
this experiment, and neither does the experiment interfere with them. — q 

Mr. Kinpt: What would be the time lag between the blast and the pur aye 
ing of the oil? a 

Dr. Convey: Well, for instance, in the Mount Ranier experiment in tk 
United States, they tunnelled back into the ground to within 500 feet « 
the main chamber in which the detonation was set off, and they did tha 
two days after. Four days after they went to within 200 feet of the mait 
centre. a 
Estimates would indicate that we should be able to get at the oil in 


matter of weeks, or perhaps in a matter of days. The long term propositiol 
would be that we should not need to go near it for twelve months, i 
should so choose. The temperature would still be there to give us the re 
we are after. 3 
Mr. Coates: Would this oil then be obtained at a price equivalen 
oil on the world markets today? . ‘4 
Dr. Convey: This work is not really associated with the development 6 
oil deposits for the immediate needs of the oil industry. It is a need whie 
is addressed to the future. 4 
Mr. Coates: What you are saying is that the production of oil under thi 
experiment would not be economical at the present time? 
Dr. Convey: That is what we would have to find out after the exp 
ment. But I can say that the Richfield Oil company, which is associate 
with this field, believe they can win oil at a price of $1 a barrel. a 
Mr. Coates: What would be the cost per barrel? 
Dr. Convey: That would be a good guess; you see, after you get this 
out, you have to find what it would cost to process it. d 
Mr. NIELSEN: Is it the intention of the department to carry out 
experiment? 
. ‘Dr. CONVEY: The situation at the present time is that the first requ 
arising out of this experiment came through the Richfield Oil corporatie 
to the atomic energy control board. 4 


Mr. NIELSEN: In Canada? 
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ince hat ane: during the last twelve Hionths, we have held some four 
etings in which we have met our opposite numbers in the United States, 
discussed the technical problems associated with this experiment. 


At the present time we are setting lipeor think the minister could refer to 
lis—a technical group composed of our own department, the Department of 
ational Health and Welfare, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, and the 
erta Research Council—the Alberta conservation board for gas and oil 
mservation—the Richfield Oil Corporation, and the United States atomic 
nergy group. That is the very group associated with the sharing of the 
xperiment in the underground experiment. 


_ Mr. Nietsen: The department has not yet reached the stage where it 
ould conduct this experiment itself? 


% Dr. Convey: No. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Is there any provision made in these estimates for the work 
that this department is doing along the lines described by you? 


; Dr. ConvEY: Only to the extent that during the next twelve months it will 
at right into our long-term oil research program. 


eo Mr. NreLsEN: But no money has been asked for in connection with this 
program’ 


Dr. Convey: There is no prea commitment in our estimates in this 


. ‘Mr. Nietsen: Has any additional technological study been done by the 
partment for the purpose of pursuing this experiment? 


Al Dr. Convey: No. There have been additions to the staff for the work 
n oil research, but that comes under the hydrogenation program which has 


een in operation for the past ten years. However, there has been no addi- 
onal staff as such for this particular project. 


-Mr. Coates: If this were successful, could you give the committee any 
mate of how much oil might be made available? 


Dr. Convey: Yes; again calling upon an educated guess, it would appear 
t if successful, it would double the world’s known recoverable reserves o 


It would put us in a position of being completely indedender of the 
Middle East. 


- Mr. Nietsen: Is it correct to say that there are 250 billion barrels poten- 
tially in these tar sands as compared to 81 billion barrels of known world 
reserves? : 


re Dr. Convey: Yes. That is an approximate answer. The figure usually 
a is 300 billion barrels. 


| Mr. Coates: You have said that even this would not make all the oil in 
the tar sands available. 


| Dr. Convey: This would mean that we could get 50 per cent recovering 
from 98 per cent of the area which is heardly equivalent to the recovering 
Known by methods used in the oil industry today. 


eg Mr. Kinpt: Would that mean that 300 billion barrels potential in the 
McMurray tar sands? There is an estimated 12 billion barrels of potential 
in the rest of Alberta;—in other words, nearly 25 times as much in the McMur- 
ray tar sands as there is in the rest of Alberta? 


Ee Dr. Convey: Oh yes. 
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Mr. Kinpt: When you compare the McMurray tar sands a the ¢ 
of the United States, there are, I understand, about 60 billion barrels of poter 
tial there, which would mean about five times as much in the McMuraa té 
sands as there are in all the United States. Is that right? . : 

Dr. Convey: Yes; those figures are approximately correct. But we ca 
look at it in another way. ; 4 

If the Middle East supply were cut off from this continent, we have { 
face up to this contingency, that in the United States, over the past year or ty WO 
they have not found any new major deposits of oil. They have merely i im 
proved their methods of bringing it to the surface. 4 

Should we be thrown into the position where we have no oil coming i 
from the Middle East, the Canadian reserve could be used up by this con n 
tinent in one year. | 

The use and availability of the tar sands in the future is very neo t 

The prize at the end of this experiment is too great for us to close ou 
eyes to it. We have to go into it and find out whether it is technically possib 1c 


Mr. Kinpt: This leads me to the importance of the tar sands, which | I 
_ think for many years has been well appreciated by governments and researel 
people although there has not been sufficient effort in the way of scientifi 
follow-up put into the project. Now the bomb is to be accepted; it is a splendi ic 
piece of research; but as we all know, research has to be negative as well a 1S 
positive. 

Therefore there will need to be a follow-up by an extension of the research 
work which is necessary in order to push back the discovery frontiers in 
respect of that tremendous reserve which is one of the biggest resources her € 
in the Dominion of Canada in the way of oil. 


Dr. Convey: I think a little bit more effort put into it and a followaill 
by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys would certainly be justified 
I think there would be many things coming out of his atomic research which 
you will want to follow through. They will be working with private industry 
but there should be no relaxation in the effort that is put into it. 4 


Mr. NIELSEN: When does the department feel it will have reached a stag 5 
at which this experiment may be commenced on the spot in the oil helda® in 
connection with the tar sands? q 


Dr. Convey: If everything went smoothly in other words, when we hav € 
visited the United States test sites, and had our own test woe on slags, for 
instance, to guarantee that the feaon products which are in the slags will 
free the sands from any contamination and assuming that we could reac 
the same results under the tar sands as they have had in the United States, then 
at the earliest it would be about a year from now. ‘ 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Will this process, concerning which these items are now 
being examined in the laboratory, assist in the extraction of any product x 
from the sands other than liquid oil? 


Dr. Convey: No. We are not interested in any of the by-products sen this ) 
stage of the proceedings. It could be possible that we could find wit ‘ 
experience that there are other products that we could go after. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Inasmuch as you have indicated that your recovery at thi 
stage as a result of your experiments will result in approximately 50 per 
cent recovery, does your experiment today indicate that the other 50 per cent 
of material would in any way be lost as far as using this method is concerned 1 


Dr. Convey: Well, to answer your question, there is one point comes 1] 
and it is this: that we are creating a pressure area, and we may get bette 
than a 50 per cent recovery. We can only hope fee it. Whether we get Ww 
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ve Mr. er eens I am ftieking too that Cae aee further technical advances 
nay be made in the field with this type of recovery. I wonder if the process 
s now being considered, having in mind the utilization of this atomic device, 
and any possible future technological advances in effecting recovery from the 
naterial left over, as it were, after you have exploded the nuclear device? 
' Dr. Convey: No. You see, research into the recovery of oil—what you 
might call secondary recovery, to get that extra two or three per cent—would 
9e continued; and it could be quite possible that more than 50 per cent would 
oe recovered. 
Cae Dr. Boyer: Might I add that in the recovery of oil, particularly petroleum 
—and I would compare petroleum with natural gas—in the recovery of oil 
oy present methods of drilling and raising the gas pressure that brings up 
he actual oil to pump from the reservoir, 50. per cent is a very high 
igure in the actual normal way of getting petroleum. 
ie ‘If we wanted to get 100 per cent of the oil in ordinary drilling soeraiene 
i would have to wait for years and years until the pressure drives out 
he oil. 
- Oil is found in small pores in the rock in the reservoirs, and there is always 
at least 50 per cent which remains with normal drilling operations. But from 
pressure or pumping, or from secondary recovery, by forcing water through, 
you could get the residual part of the oil. 

So if 50 per cent was got from this experiment, that would be very 
favourable when compared with ordinary normal methods. 
| Mr. STEARNS: If this project comes off, are we going to build a nuclear 
eeece. or get it from the United States? 
_ Dr. Convey: The nuclear device would be provided by the United States. 


~ Mr. STEARNS: Could we hazard a guess at what one nuclear device might 
cost? 
_ Dr. CONVEY: Yes, a two kiloton bomb will cost about half a million dollars. 

Phen you go from two to ten to about 100, the increase in price is not too 
Merked: but if you go into the larger scale bombs you are then getting into 
the H-bombs, which will cost you a little over a million dollars. 
_ Mr. Stearns: Thank you. 
: Mr. Coates: In regard to our present oil reserves and how quickly they 
could be depleted, and further to your earlier statement with regard to oil 
reserves in North America, in both Canada and the United States, and in the 
event of war the great need to get oil under these circumstances, we would 
be interested in the possibility of obtaining the necessary oil requirements. 
Would it be possible, under present conditions, to extract this oil from the tar 
sands under any of the available procedures? 

- Dr. Convey: Yes, we could get at that part of the 2 per cent of the sands 
which outcrop, where you can go in and use open-pit mining and then use the 
water separation method. We can separate the bitumen from the sand and 
eventually produce your refined product. 
! Mr. Coates: What about this other 98 per cent? 
_ Dr. Convey: That is dependent upon the classes of the experiments, such 
as the bombs. 
: Mr. Coates: You would say that at present there is no way of obtaining 
the oil? 
i _ Dr. Convey: Economically. ths y, 
Mr. Coates: No— 
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Dr. CONVEY: There have been experiments tried out. One is associ: e 
with actually putting down electrodes and putting a high current throug 
these electrodes. In so doing you create heat, which will allow the oil to floy 
The cost of the electrical energy in that case is worth | more than the oil ; yo 
extract. 3 ne q 

A second technique is suggested, that you pipe steam down into thes 
deposits. A tar sands bed itself is usually impermeable to most of these thing, 
so that it would merely run along the surface and you would get a sprinkae 


Mr. CoatEs: The great secret seems to be to melt the rock. 


Dr. Convey: No, the great secret is to shake the bed up, and break it 1p 
so as to allow heat to permeate. We are hoping it will be shaken up enough 
so that it will actually fall down into this hot crater and then, in den bia it 
and using extra heat and pressure, we can extract the oil. a 

Concerning the research that has gone on in the past—and perhaps i 
should have increased our effort—I may say that there has been quite a an 
amount of effort put into it by the Alberta government and ourselves. But 
lack of staff is what has held us back, in so far as pushing it a little faster tha an 
we have done is concerned. 

Mr. Coates: Lack of money? 

Dr. Convey: Lack of money, that is the big answer. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Are any consultations being continued with the provi al 
government of Alberta with regard to these experiments? 


Dr. CONVEY: Yes. We have moved in any direction without their fu. ull 
cooperation. 


Mr. NIELSEN: And they are with you, I presume, on this committee’s dis- 
cussion with your opposite numbers in the United States? ; 


Dr. ConvEY: Yes, they have been with us on every discussion except th 
first one, which was really one of these “feeling-out” procedures. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Are they eager in respect of the conduct of these exper iz 
ments? } 


Dr. Convey: Eager to the extent that they think we should get a move on. 


Mr. McQuiILuan: Is there not a danger of moving too quickly on this side 2 
We do not need this oil in the near future. s 


Dr. Convey: I think you may rest assured that we are going into this \ with 
our eyes wide open and we are not going to run. 


Mr. McQuituan: I hope not. q 


Dr. Boyer: I believe Mr. Kindt’s question was asking if more money shoul d 
not be put out and more effort be put out by our department on a type q 
research in this particular area of tar sands. a 
We have done quite an amount in the past on an elaborate scale, and eve n 
on a pilot-plant scale. In recent years the oil companies themselves that owned 
leases in there have gone into research and development projects of their own, 
which sort of took the burden off the shoulders of the provincial or even the 
federal government to dig large-sized pilot plant projects which would ha ve 
been very costly. 4 
We are still doing research work in processing the oil that can be extractal 
from the tar sands, because it is a heavy oil and it contains certain impurities 
Dr. Convey might possibly elaborate a little more on the hydrogenation wor 
of transforming the heavy product into a lighter one, and leaving to the large 
companies the task of looking into the experiments, which means a certair 
amount of outlay of capital for a pilot plant. | 
In general, on the research work we have handled, I would like to pol 
out the total amount of $3,796 ,000, shown as a vote for the mines branch. Thi 
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search; OF nearly all a ae amounts of money in Hie other branches of 
spartment. is also research. 

Mr. KINDT: Before you sit down, Mr. Deputy Minister, would you mind 
ng a word as to the outcome of the research with respect to the centrifugal 
orce that was used for the extraction of oil in the tar sands? 

Dr. Boyer: It was mentioned, but I believe Dr. Convey is better qualified 
nswer a technical question. That has been conducted by one of the com- 
vies that has leases in the area. Dr. Convey could better answer that 
estion than myself. 

_ Dr. CONVEY: The Can-Amera Oil Company is the one that has carried 
| experiments in the west. What it consists of, essentially, is that you mine 
he tar sands and then, by a hot-water process developed by the Alberta. 
search Council, you separate most of the bitumen from the sand. There 
still a little of the sand sticking to it. That is then fed into a centrifuge, 

d that centrifuge rotating at a rapid speed will separate the bitumen from 
2 sand and the water. It then has to be processed. 

_ We are looking into their reports. We have details of the whole effort 
vy and we could give a much better answer on that in the near future than 
e can at the present time. But, looking at it just generally right now, if the 
Lot water process is not economical enough to compete with the boring of a 
hole and bringing the oil to the surface, if you add another factor in your 
nethod of processing it you can expect the cost to go up accordingly. 

_ Mr. Krnpt: I understood from preliminary work that they had their figure 
; three and a quarter. 

- Dr. Convey: That is their figure at the present time. We can neither cor- 
borate it or deny it. 

| Gg The Cuarrman: Is that for the oil? 

| Mr. Krinpt: That is for the barrel oil eririoted from the tar sands by the 
hethod which is being described. 

[oe Dr. Convey: But there is no doubt that they can extract bitumen. Their 
aod is successful technically. What the economics are, we have to go into. 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Convey, would you like to add just one point there? 
in 1 the estimate that has been given of the likely quantity in that area, what 
would the total be in dollars and cents at today’s prices? 

| ~ Dr. Convey: In the area in which they are carrying this out? 

i The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

ke Dr. Convey: I would have to do a little arithmetic. There is 2 per cent of 
300 billion barrels, and I could work it out that way. 


Mr. KinpT: That is phenominal. 
E e Dr. Convey: It is quite a large figure. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Worth while having it on the market. 


E _ Mr. NIELSEN: Would it be interesting to the committee, I wonder, for Dr. 
Convey or perhaps someone else in the department to tell us how much money 
has been spent to date by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
by the provincial government, and by private enterprise, in endeavouring to 
discover an economical extracting process for these tar sands? 


_ Dr. Boyer: I believe, if the answer were limited to the question as put, 
it would not possibly show the amount of research that has been done in con- 
ection with the project, because the extraction is only one phase of it. Once 
you extract the heavy oil or tar from the tar sands there is still the matter 
of processing it and making it acceptable to refiners, because of the high 
pontent of sulphur and because it is not liquid enough; it has a low density. 
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I believe we could look over the records as far as this department is concerne 
and we could come up with some approach to a figure of what we have spe 
over the years; but it dates back, possibly, to some 15 or 20 years that y 
have been doing research projects now and then. It includes a geologic 
survey project some years ago which proved the potential of these tar sands 
the reserves, which included quite an amount of drilling. All those costs 
suppose could be put together in showing how much this department has spent 
As far as the research council is concerned, we might obtain a figure. & 
could we reserve the question and try to obtain a figure for you? . 
The CHAIRMAN: Quite. q 
Mr. KinptT: Following the suggestion of the chairman, if we assume 30 
billion barrels of oil, and if we assume that their valuation is, say,'‘$3'a-bam rel 
—probably a little high, maybe it should be $2.50, but let us say $3 a barrel— 
that would be $900 billion. It is so much money that the human mind cannot 
comprehend it. : q 
The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Convey, before you leave that subject, what is just 
going through my mind now is, if you obtain the oil by the process of these 
bombs, is there any likelihood that through that process you are going to 
lose any of the end products that could be used in petrochemical industries? — 
Dr. CONVEY: We doubt it. We feel that the oil that would come to the 
surface would contain most of the end products that come from the refineries, 


Mr. Coates: Further to that, you stated earlier that it was hoped by | he 
company to obtain this oil at a dollar a barrel, was it not? se 


Dr. CoNvVEY: A dollar a barrel. 


Mr. Coates: The present cost of oil is $2.50 a barrel. The thing that is 
beginning to worry me is, are you going to put all the oil producers in the | 
world out of business to get this oil? 4 


Dr. Convey: I doubt it. Remember, that a dollar a barrel is a theoretical 
calculation. It is almost equivalent to saying that you can run an ato nic 
reactor to give you power at a cost much less than a normal thermal- -powel 
station. That is easy to calculate on a piece of paper, but it is much more 
difficult as an engineering enterprise to bring it into existence. 


Mr. NIELSEN: How much of these tar sands lie in the Northwest “Ter. 
ritories? Can you roughly estimate a percentage? 


Dr. CONVEY: I could not estimate that. I do not think there is any. They 
come down in a belt, and I do not think they quite know where they end. 
Remember that these 17,000 square miles constitute only a guess, but as more 
exploration work goes on, they seem to find more. as 

This winter the Richfield Oil corporation has some 27 drilling rigs puttin 
holes down in those areas. The more holes they drill, the more value the 
deposits seem to acquire. . a 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: To what depth do these tar sands go? 


Dr. CONVEY: The deepest part, I understand, the area that we are interest i 
in, is about 1,000 feet; and it dips away from there. Where it ends I do no | 
know. 
We have one experiment under way in our laboratory which is of 2 a 
fundamental nature. What we are trying to do is to find out if there is 
relationship betweeen the oil and the bitumen one gets from the tar sand 
as compared with the oil we obtain further south at the Redwater see the 
Lloydminister fields. 

If we can show a definite link between the two, it would indice a 
that over the years some of this oil has migrated and fiowed into those depo | 
that we know of today. But it takes a long time for that oil to flow. Tar? sang | 
are funny stuff to work with. They are a challenge. 
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There is ianother process too: that of putting down a. steel tube and 
sing an ultrasonic wave to travel down the tube to shake the sand loose 
the bottom. That is all right, but it seems to work only in the immediate 
ee of the pipe. 

| Sound waves sent through sand. deposits, become dampened in practically 
‘0 distance at all. When you try to cause heat to flow through, you find that 
the tar sands are almost a perfect insulator. About the only thing you can 
get into it is an electrical current. 


Mr. Coates: Then the atomic experiment is not the only one? 


Dr. Convey: No. There are other ideas which are still in the process of 
development. This happens to be one which has arisen in the last twelve 
months, and it seems to indicate that it has possibilities. 
: A little over twelve months ago, when it was approached, we thought 
it was just another one of those schemes; but then we began to look into the 
result of other underground detonations in the United States. If you stop 
to think about all the reports of other underground detonations you will recall 
it was suggested that when they went underground to fire their atomic bomb 
hey would avoid fall-out, and would be independent of water, and would 
not interfere with international areas. This was publicized to a great degree. 
- They went underground and found they had a lethal device which was 
literally self-concealing and which had a great future for mining. 
That was another thing connected with the experiment. We are not 
cly going to look at it with respect to the tar sands. It has an application 
in mining: hence the importance of the long term view. But once the United 
States found these wonderful results, they began to advertise them. Maybe 
we should not advertise them as publicly as we do. 

I think it has been said that the background for the Russian proposal 
o ban nuclear weapons arose from ee result of the work that had been 
done underground. 


Mr. CoaTES: Would you say that this is the first really peaceful use of 
atomic power, atomic weapons, or atomic devices? 


| Dr. Convey: No, by no means. The by-products. from the atomic industry 
in the field of medicine and agriculture alone have been well worth the effort 
put into it by atomic energy. And in the power field, it still has its future. 
In. mines, I think this is probably one of the possible immediate and large-scale 
os £0 come from atomic energy. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I would be interested in your elaborating on your remarks 
when you said there was a suspicion that the suggestion by the U.S.S.R. to 
b ban atomic bombs or nuclear bombs arose from the fact that they had gone 
underground too. Why do you say that? 


Meee Dr. Convey: Let us face it! In the actual underground detonation, you 
can get all the military information that you wish, 


ey The CHAIRMAN: What is that again? 


Dr. Convey: I said that in the actual underground detonation you can 
get all the military information that you wish. 

Mr. NIELSEN: As opposed to detonating them in the air or under water? 
_ Dr. Convey: Yes, because you can measure the extent of the shock wave, 
and you can measure the damage it will do to rock whose physical character- 
istics you know to a certain extent. It is merely a matter then of extracting 
Irom that data the knowledge as to what would happen if you did it above 
ground. 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: As a scientist would you say that having detonated them 
underground, there would be no purpose in exploding them anywhere else 
than underground? 
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Dr. Convey: As a scientist I a otid say it Spee be nice to ast ‘a4 ‘g 

all testing above ground. I see no reason why they should do it above grou nd 
once they have obtained this information from testing underground. Bu t 
am not speaking as a military man now. ( . a 
The CHAIRMAN: I think we may be straying a ‘little seehipe our aa 
partment. 
Mr. Kinpt: As I understand it, when this underground aztanaion taled : 
place with the atomic bomb, it melts the silicon deposits, and it forms th is 
glass dome which in turn collapses. 
Have there been any experiments made elsewhere, let us say in- a 
United States, which would lead you to the conclusion that this whole con 
* will colapse? And also one other question: what is the thickness of the glass 
dome at the time the bomb is set off? 


Dr. Convey: To date there have been some seven or eight experiment <a 
carried out in the United States. Every one of them has followed the sa ne 


pattern. i 
The thickness of the glass bottle—the one which surrounds your crete _ 
is a function of the size of the bomb that you use. -- 


A two kiloton bomb would create walls four inches in thickness while. 
a nine kiloton bomb would bring the thickness of the walls up to twelve 
inches. Then the slag falls to the bottom and you get crushed rock above it, 

In the slag you have all the fission products that’ have to be handled 
with care. But if you cover the deposit with broken rock for about three 
feet, you can work 24 hours a day above it. In fact, this test was carried 
out in Nevada in limestone which contained about 20 per cent of water. | 
They are now drinking the water from that test site . 


The CHAIRMAN: After how many years? 
Dr. Convey: After only twelve months. 


Mr. Kinpt: I have one other question which is a little aside from oil “fl 

It has to do not with the discovery of oil, but with the subject of viscosity 
I understand that your branch has done technical experiments, probably witl a 
Dr. Grace of the research council at Edmonton, on the viscosity of oil. 
There is a big problem in getting oil that is of high viscosity to pass | 
through a pipeline without diluting it with water or some other substance. 
- What has been done with respect to that research? : 


Dr. Convey: Not very much at the present time, because once you de 
cide to keep that oil free of some diluting material, it becomes difficult 1 
render the oil fluid, other than by means which I believe form part of the 
initial processing of the oil. We hope that by the extraction of certain im- 
purities which exist in the crude oil, we can increase the fluidity. Our hydro -— 
genation experiments are aimed in that direction. a 


Mr. Kinpt: How could you keep it from freezing at certain times in 
- the year? 4g 
Dr. CONVEY: You mean tie oil itself? 

Mr, KinpT: Yes. You would not have a complete emulsion? 


Dr, CoNvEY: You have to avoid an emulsion. If you have water in it 
at all you are in difficulty in connection with the western pipelines. So a 
the water must be extracted. You do not put an emulsion Mae ee a pips 
line if you can avoid it. 


Mr. Kinpt: How does that answer the question of viscosity when the 
object of the research is to affect the oil so that it will flow in the eee : 
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‘Dr. anones: We tebe to do it by removing impurities which seem to 
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as nuclei. for the coagulation of the. oil, and which increase its viscosity. 
The (CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions about oil? 


-\ Mr. NIELSEN: Dr. Convey, could you inform the committee if any ex- 
riments have been made or are contemplated on the question of Arctic oil- 
fields? We have heard a lot these days about staking in the Arctic islands 
r leases. Has the department carried on any work in that connection? 


Dr. Convey: At the present time the Mines Branch is not involved in 
y of the recent oil rushes into the north. That is not a Mines Branch 
atter. Whether our geological surveys are involved, I do not know. 

_ Our branch would be brought into the picture when they actually bring 
she oil to the surface and are interested in refining it and so on. 
_ However, where gas deposits have been found, we immediately get 
mples to’ see if they contain helium. Helium is in very scarce supply and 
e test every known gas well that comes in, to see if it would be possible 
vo extract helium from that gas. Even in some of the oil wells where there 
Ss s suspicion that there may be helium, we do the same sort of test. 


_ Mr. KorcuHinski: In regard to the tar sands, who, at the present time, 
pwns the oil rights in those tar sands? I do not know if ‘that is a proper ques- 
don to ask you. 


Dr. Boyer: The ownership still rests in the government of the province 
of Alberta. There are leases of one type or another, given on those tar sands, 

and the leasing companies thereby acquire the right to extract the oil from 
she tar sands by paying royalties to the government, the same as in respect 
bf other concessions or leases for petroleum in the more southern regions 
of the province. 

- The federal governmnet still owns an interest in one tract of land out 
fre in which it had acquired-the rights during the war or soon afterwards 
to. experiment with a pilot plant. 


_ Mr. KorcHINSKI: It is only because of that right of the federal govern- 
ment that it is doing the experiments; otherwise it would not be within its 
oroper field? 

_ Dr. BOYER: We sy hold the rights to that certain tract of land, but those 
rights have been transferred to one of the companies which are presently 
sxperimenting in that area. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: The one company is the Richfield company? 

_ Dr. Boyer: I would not be sure. 

fies i Mr. KORCHINSKI: You would not know how many oil companies have been 
given leases to experiment there? 

' Dr. Boyer: I would not know the figure. But I think it would be some- 
where in the order of from 25 to 30 at least. 


_ Mr. KorcHINSKI: I imagine all these oil companies are carrying out ex- 
eriments:on their own; but are they working in conjunction with other oil 
companies? Are they working together? 


Dr. Convey: I think you will find that most of them are working in- 
dependently up to a certain point, and then in the end they cooperate. 
_ As to this proposed experiment which we know about now, one of the 
Conditions laid down in our work with the United States'is that all results 
will be declassified and be made available to all those interested. 


-- Mr. Korcuinsxi: How many different methods of extraction have you 
aa already, to date? 


Dr. Convey: Although we may not have tried them all, we have kept an 
interest in assessing results of at least five. 
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Mr. KorcHINSKI: Of the methods used, the best results produced is whi 
one? / Be 
Dr. CONVEY: Sint have got to divide this into two prohien herd 4 is ong 
associated with winning the oil and the deposits which cannot be mined. 
cannot mine this stuff. Just think of trying to burrow a hole and iyi te 
put men down into a deposit 200 feet thick, with oil and all the gases tha 
can come off and kill you; and. there is the fire and explosive hazard. So th c 
devices tried for the winning of that area, which is 98 per cent of this de- 
posit, are nil. There have been no tests. It has been interesting fundamentally. 
: When you come to that part of the tar sands that the companies mine 
there have been developed three techniques. There is the cold water proces: 
developed by the Alberta Research Council. This is merely in winning bitu. 
men, which is successful. There is what we call the hot-water process de- 
veloped by the mines branch, which is also successful. It is the other way 
’round, excuse me—the hot-water process by Alberta, the cold-water process a 
by the Mines Branch. 
Then there is the centrifugal process which has been developed over th ne 
last few years; and that really combines the Alberta process with the centri- | 
fugal process, with the separation of the bitumen. . 
Those are the three, and technically they have succeeded. But econo! a= 
ically there is a question that they do not compete with modern oil-winning 
methods. Beyond that you get into the refining stage. There is a colo 
amount of research going on both by the oil companies and by laboratories: 
such as ours here in the mines branch. 


” 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Convey, there is one question that, as a layman, I 
was wondering if you could answer. In places with this type of exploration) 
and recovery, supposing you hit an enormous gas field through an explosion, 
what would be the likely result? “4 | iq 

Dr. Convey: If we should hit an enormous gas field I think they would 
put the pipe lines in immediately and start using the gas, and we would. not 
have to go through that intermediate stage of the refining process. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: I have been welyne for questions, gentlemen. I think 
maybe Mr. Dumas is already “rarin’ to go’’. x 

Mr. Stmpson: With relation to the tar sands, during excavations so fa f 
would you be able to say what the maximum amount of .overburden is tha t | 
they have found over these tar sands. Also could you say what the over” 
burden might be in the area in which we might expect to conduct th: 
experiment? 4 

Dr. CONVEY: To give an over-all picture on the whole deposit would be a | 
rather difficult thing to do; but in the area of the test site which we would lik ce 
to use, if we had this experiment which is proposed, the overburden is about 
800 feet. There would be 200 feet of sand and then we go 200 feet below 
that again to put the device; and the experiments in the United States. ee te 
that with an eight kiloton bomb, for instance, you would be free from breakin 
through the surface at a depth of 800 feet. | 

With the proposed experiment which we are considering, the magnitudl / 
of the device would be approximately 2 kilotons, and at a depth of 1,000 feet | 
it will not even ruffle the surface. You will feel it, but it will not do ang 7 
damage. We have this huge bed of tar sands which we think will act ju 
like a blanket, and will dampen most of the shock-wave which will come 
through. Even if it does come through and you feel it on the surface, you havi ve" 
muskeg on the top and that again will dampen it. a 
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In the United States, at two and a half miles from the actual centre of 
the detonation, all they Paald. feel was just a sient s sensation of a tremor, and 
acull thud. 

i i; Mr. ‘CoaTEs: Would you then sink a shaft: is that it? 


Dr. CoNvEy: No. On the original work they tunnelled es a mountain 
i then tried the device. But today one does not need to do that; all you 
need to do is drill a six-inch hole, put your bomb at the bottom of that— 
which, incidentally, is also Erapped in a compound which encourages the 
trapping of the fission products—then loose sand above that for about 15 
. Gaphiie can put concrete down if you wish—and that is all tat is needed. 
Mr. Dumas: And this would be 1,000 feet down? 

Dr. Convey: This would be 1,000 feet down. 


_ Mr. Dumas: Because where you want to carry it to the exterior, I under- 
stand, is on the Richfield oil leases? 


Dr. CONVEY: That is correct. 


_Mr. Dumas: The overburden is about 800 feet, and then you have 200 
feet of tar sands; and the bomb would be placed right underneath? 


Dr. Convey: Two hundred feet down below that. It is 1,200 feet from the 
rface. 


9 ag 


: Mr. KinptT: Is it not true, that around McMurray, the tar sands outcrop 
is. almost on the surface: you are almost on the edge of the pre-Cambrian 
shield? Apparently as you proceed west and south from that area the over- 
burden becomes greater and greater. It may only be a few feet down to the 
tar sands at McMurray, whereas if you go back into the Richfield area, they 
are prospecting at about 1,000 feet. Did you choose the 1,000 feet area Reese 
of the fact that it was an atomic bomb? 


i Dr. Convey: The test sight originally was Richfield, to whom we have 
sot to give credit for being far-sighted enough to get into this. This particular 
area over which they had leases is one in which the depth is far enough down 
that there would never be any danger of our even disturbing the waterway, 
which is about 400 feet above the tar sands. In other words, we could guarantee 
there would be no contamination of that water bed. 

i That is one of the reasons why this area has been chosen. But should it 
prove successful, then one can use graded devices or nuclear devices at 
shallow depths; and, of course, the real thing would be.if we could use an 
H-bomb at sufficient depth, you have the creation of colossal amounts of 
hydrogen. That hydrogen will actually go into business and refine the oil. 

| - You have temperature, pressure and hydrogen, but you would have to put 
it - a lot further down than we are considering at the present time. 


ee Dr. Boyer: Mr. Chairman, most of the questions of the members have been 
on petroleum and natural gas. These are all handled under the fuels division 
of the Mines Branch. Possibly the members of the committee would like to 
know from Dr. Convey how much research and technical investigation we do 
in relation to coal so that these questions could be sorted out while this depart- 
ment is before the committee. 


| Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question with particular 
reference to research that was carried out by the department at No. 2 colliery 
in Springhill. Is that in your field? 

Dr. Convey: Yes. 


By. Mr. Coates: I Bee you went into Springhill soon after the bump at 
No. 4 colliery; is that correct? 


_ Dr. Convey: We were in two or three years before that. 
4 { 
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Mr. CoaTtEs: I Petiode two of Sour men were down in the mine the da 
the bump occurred, and that as a result of the work your department has don 
in Springhill you now feel that even though there was no way of preventin; 
the bump which occurred in the No. 2 colliery, you feel you are now in pos 
session of information that will assist other mines of a similar depth in Cana de 
Is that correct? aa 

I believe a report was made to the Nova Scotia Royal Commission by ne 
who were stationed at Springhill, and I was wondering if you would give 1 
this committee some of the information obtained since then as a result o 
investigations into this bump; that might be of assistance. ; 


Dr. (CONVEY: Well, the Springhill effort on our “part is ‘but a part of 
major program in mining research which we have carried on now hs som 
10 years. 4 

In Canada, as in other countries, we are faced with the sr oRleen that N 
will have to go to greater depths to win some of the minerals which we 
after. Fortunately most of our mines in Canada at the present time are | 
shallow, but the day is coming when we will have to go to greater depth s 

The day is almost upon us when we will have to mine lower eraned or € 
deposits, and that means the removal of larger tonnages of material. 

In mining you find that there is a gradual deterioration of the actual mit ne 
workings, due to the fact that the surrounding rock creates stresses. There ig 
a pressure created which shows itself in a scale which varies from an explosive 
hazard up to something in which you have your mine areas gradually closing 
By that I mean that you find the rock in the one place is oxiraged into you W] 
roadways, and they gradually close. 

In mining practice, what you do is keep digging more of the road bed 
or the roof, to allow your transportation to continue. 2 

On the opposite end of this scale you have these locked up stresses releas - 
ing themselves by means of what the coal miner calls “bumps”, and what the 
hard-rock miner calls ‘“rockbursts’’. a 

The bumps in the coal mines are associated with an explosive releasin 
of stress until the weaker material, the road bed in Springhill, suddenly 
shot up. In Springhill, for instance, the road bed, which was seven feet fr 
the roof, came up and hit the roof in a fraction of a second. Ordinarily, or 
other times, you will find these stresses releasing themselves by means o 
force which will push the floor-up maybe a foot or two feet. It is just as 
though you standing there and the soles of your feet are hit by a hammer. ; E 

The other type is one in which you will find the coal itself is blown out ell 
hundreds of tons of it in a fraction of a second. In other words, the coal is used 
as a medium for the release of stresses. iS 

In the hard-rock mines it is a question of the main rock itself blowing o1 ut 
just as the coal does. 

With this in mind, some ten years ago we in the Mines Branch decided that 
we would have to try to see what we could do. If we could not measure th 
stresses, at least could we devise means or techniques through which we coul 
notice When the stresses were building up to the danger line. The obvious place | 
to do our initial work was not in the laboratories here in Ottawa. The labora 7 | 
tories themselves had to be the actual mines. So we assembled a group of 
Mining engineers and physicists and we married them together which, inci 
dentally, is one of the functions of the Mines Branch; we must marry togetl he oF | 
pure scientists with engineers. We must get these chaps together. 


The only stress-measuring technique we had in those days was associa | 


with measuring stresses in metals. It was a carry-over of those FECA Ce ir 1t0- 
actual mining operations which was our initial task. . | 
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We soon find out that the stresses we were Leerking with - in mines were 
ond our fondest imagination. We could not measure these stresses, quantita- 
ely or ‘qualitatively, because they were too huge. ~ 

Pe or example, in drilling a hole in a coal bed, you can only go a few feet 
and no further, and when you withdraw your drill rod, the hole will close‘up. 
hee ‘We have what we call the gauge measuring technique, which we developed 
in our laboratories. With some of these holes the stresses were such that it just 
squeezed them out. 

In other words, when you think of Springhill, the: hacen was such 
‘that it brought the floor of the mine up and hit it up against the roof. That 
extended for quite a few hundred feet, both across the mine working faces 
iand the back. 

| When you calculate what force would be required to create such a dis- 
pe ance, it is terrifying. You find you are getting into the field of seismology. 
We wanted to produce these qualitative measurements to enable us to tell 
Phen stresses are building up and are reaching the stage where it would be 
unsafe to work the mine any further. But we have not reached that stage yet. 
_ We placed a team in western coal mines. Some of them have closed down. 
We also placed a team at Springhill. They are pooling together the results of 
the work they must do to enable them, over the past few years at least, to 
recognize the magnitude of the problem. We are not yet in a position to say 
that we can measure quantitatively the measurement of stresses. But our 
oC are such that we can recognize the disturbances. 


Mr. Coates: You had not reached the point in Springhill where you could 
say that the pressure in a mine had piled up to a degree that a ge might 
occur? 


A if Dr. Convey: No, we had not reached that stage in our work. 


Mr. Coatres: I will now ask you a question which you might not care to 
answer. If you do not, it will be quite all right with me. But the miners in 
pringhill were very fearful about going into the mine for the last two or three 
months, because the company had re-aligned the walls. 

| Before that time apparently they were working at different degrees of 
distance. In one level it might be further than in the next level, or in the 
‘next level and so on. And the company lined these three faces _up, in the 
ope that it would cut down the number of bumps that might occur. At 
he time they did so the miners were very very fearful there would be a 
‘bad bump, which in fact did occur, although for some time before that the 
number of bumps seemed to decrease after they had re-aligned these faces. 
ae I wonder if you have anything to say about it? You might not want to. 


(ee Dr. CONVEY: In actual mining practice corrective methods are used against 
these bumps. 

be In Springhill they have an active mining engineer running their estab- 
lishment. These bumps are not predictable. But from what I understand up 
‘to the occurrence of the hump, there was no indication that the stress was 
relieving itself as it had done in the past by “spitting”. at. the coal face, 
‘which would indicate that everything was under control. In other words, 
they had not reached any dangerous stage. 

- So the fact that they had lined the faces up, as you suggested—I do not 
know if that enhanced the occurrence of the bump, or whether it did not. 
Personally, I do not think it did. : 

By Mr. MacInnis: The lining up of the faces has nothing to do with the 
‘procedure to prevent bumps. That is a procedure they must follow in minirg. 
Sometimes, in recent reports, you will see that they are only going to work 
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on one shift for the simple reason that they are des Sess, the night shitt ¢ 
so that they can get the walls lined up. 


Mr. COATES: At Springhill they always “seen the walls: until ver, 
recently. 


Mr. STEARNS: The fact that the floor came up to the roof of the nia 
would show that the stress complely relieved itself at that time, and that i 
had exhausted itself? 

Dr. Convey: We do not know whether you can say it had relieved 
itself. 


Mr. STEARNS: In other words, you could drill into. it? 


Dr. Convey: We have drilled into the pavement and we have put a hol € 
right down into the coal seam which was in existence below it, and we ag 
exactly at what depth the rock has been fractured. But if you started in) 
to work the coal face again whether you would not get another bump righ 
away, we do not know. 

These studies up to the present time are completely inaccurate to indica te | 
where the bump occurred or what caused it. There are theories with reso 
to the occurrences: of bumps, but how to find out is difficult. 


Mr. Coates: What information would your department derive from these | 
experiments in the mine after the bump, which would assist other mines in) 
Canada? I feel there are a number of hard rock mines which are very deep) 
in Canada. 


Dr. Convey: Yes. We have work under way at the present time in Wabaa 
and we have done some work in other mines. This work we are doing wil 
gradually extend into other fields as soon as we have money enough to hire =i 
the teams. § 

The work at Springhill has been one in which we had covered one aa 
portion, as to how the pavement had. come up, how it stemmed out from thes 
fragmentation of the rock, and the angle at which it came up; so we may 
be able to calculate as to the centre of the main disturbance. . a 

The driling team put one drill down so that we could get a measure 
as to the depth at which the bump really started from the fractured rock. 
It would be nice if we could get a pattern of drilled holes into the wals and 
the pavement in the rock fission. But we are faced not only with the cost 
associated with this work, but with the danger in it as well. ) 

Although there seems to be no danger in the way of a recurrence of | 
the bump, there is a question of the men themselves actually going in through | 


the crawl holes. We cannot ask anyone to go in to do drilling under those 
conditions. 


Mr. RopicHaup: I wonder if Dr, Convey could tell the committee if any 
contacts have been made with European countries to determine the possibilit} 
of new chemicals to be derived from coal. 

Dr. Convey: Well, we keep in touch with our opposite numbers in Gel 
many, in Europe, and so on, and in Britain; but here in Canada the pioneer 


chemical work associated with the extraction of possible products from coal | 
is being undertaken by the Alberta research council. “ 


Mr. RoBICHAUD: Does the federal government participate in that work 
Dr. ConvEy: We are associated with it, but only to a small extent. ; 
Mr. RopicHauD: What about the coal tar picture?  . 
Dr. Convey: That is our business. We do go into that. We have our pra 
gram broken down into three phases: one is associated with the cleaning a 
handling and the eliminating of ash from the final product, so as to reduce the 


amount of ash which is associated with some of our Canadian coals eS mal 
them a little more useful for home consumption. 
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£9 ‘The next Bits is associated with what we call combustion. That is a big 
rogram which we carry out. Our effort there is to produce means whereby 
vanadian coal may be burned efficiently. 

_ We have worked in connection with the heating plant of this very build- 
ng: we have done work for them in our laboratory, and we have done it in 
onnection with other plants. We have actually suggested changes in the 
rates and even in the metals used in some of the grates. 

- Most of the coal burned for use in heating plants in Canada is of United 
tates origin and is described as United States coal. 

- Our experiments at the present time are carried on in cooperation ae 
Josco, and we attempt to look for some of these coal-burning establishments 
O suggest ways and means in which they can reduce their costs—their fuel 
osts—in the way of using Canadian coals. 

Mr. RopicHaup: Are you familiar with the coke oven designer known 
s ; Caunt? 


Dr. CONVEY: Yes. 
if Mr. RopicHaup: He resides in Windsor? 
mn Dr.« CONVEY: Yes. 


Mr. RopicHaup: Can you give us any comment on this coke oven? Is it 
ractical or economical? 

_ Dr. Convey: We feel at the present time it is not economical. Caunt did 
ris first work quite a few years ago, and the improvements since his time 
lave been quite marked. But we do not feel that the process could be put into 
yperation at the present time and prove to be economical. 

- That is the third phase of our research in coal and it is associated with 
‘oking and the distillation products you mentioned. 

Mr. MacInnis: Are your investigations directed along the lines of ascer- 
pune the best metallurgical coal? 

__ Dr. Convey: In North America the only real field of good metallurgical 
oal exists in western Canada. . 

Mr. MacInnis: Over across the river they have a pulverizing plant in 
‘onjunction with their furnaces. Would that not be an answer to part of the 
os here in the heating of these federal buildings? 


Dr. Convey: Yes. We have a staff of combustion engineers who are look- 
ng into the problem of government heating plants. 


Mr. MacInnis: In the marketing of this industrial coal, would it .be 
feasible for Dosco themselves to instal such a pulverizing plant? 


Dr. Convey: If you pulverized the coal and started to export it in cars, 
you would run into fire and explosive hazards, unless you had the pulverizing 
squipment right at the plant itself. Not even if you could transport it by 
dipeline and mix a little water with it would you have the answer. 


a Mr. McQuILLAN: You said that the best metallurgical coal was to be found 
n our west. What part of the west? 


| Dr. Convey:’In the Crowsnest area. Good coking coal is becoming scarce 
ind that is increasing the cost of operating blast furnaces so much that you 
will have noticed over the past few years there has been an intensive effort 
© improve iron ore reduction techniques to try to cut down some of these 
‘osts, but we still need a good type of metallurgical coke. 

The Cuarrman: Are they pulverizing coal in any places in the world 
ind transporting it with water? 
_ Dr. Convey: Not pulverizing it; but in the United States I understand 
they have some transportation systems in which their finer sized coals are 
ansported by pipe lines. 
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Mr. RoBIcHAUD: Do you know of any Canadian deicnaninas ‘either 
the mines department or otherwise, which have visited the United | Sta: 
or Europe in order to familiarize themselves with the soy of produ Cl 
chemicals from coal? re 

Dr. CoNnvEY: No delegations as such; but we have had from our 
division two representatives in the last two years who were over in Germ 
France and Great Britain and witnessed what they are doing. 

I might add that one of our mining engineers went to Poland in Octobe 
The reason we were invited was that the Polish government knew of Oo 
work in ground stress work and we were invited over to participate in th 
international congress. ‘9 . 


Mr. RopicHAuD: This was more in regard to the physical aspect than t 
chemical? 3 

Dr. Convey: Yes. They did not look into the chemical aspect; bith th 
two I mentioned previously have looked into the gasification of coal. “3% 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, you mentioned that coking coal has the best 
qualities in western Canada, being in the Crowsnest Pass, which of cours 
is in my constituency. In order to capture the Japanese market we are hav= 
ing a problem there of finding a coal with the least ash content. That is tl 
economical aspect of it. I do not intend to ask any questions on that, but | 
should like, before you sit down, to ask a question or two on the ash contel 1 
of coal. a 
The eight percent figure, which the Japanese would like to see, we al 
able to meet in part in the Crowsnest Pass. There are a number of otf 
mines which are being considered, at Canmore and Nordegg, to be specifi 
that have an ash content of around that figure. a 

The Japanese are extremely interested in getitng coking coal with an 
ash content of at least 8 per cent, and of course they want to get it as cheaph 
as possible. a 

Is anything being done by your branch which would assist in “discoven : 
which of the various mines operating in western Canada, or potentially opera 
- ing, would meet the requirements of the eae front a technical point ol 
view on the ash content of coke? 4 


Dr. Convey: Yes. One of our combustion engineers accompanied 1 
delegation from Canada to Japan, and our work at the present time is th hé 
of bringing into Canada samples of Japanese coal. They use the high-re an 
Canadian coal to blend with their lower rank stuff. That is why they 
asking for such a stringent ash content from Canada. 

So we are taking the Japanese coal samples and blending our own witl 
them. In this way we can do two things; we can show the Japanese there 
more than one coal in Canada which will blend with theirs in the correct 
proportions. a 

We are siehaiwal various Canadian coals at the same time, so that Ww 
have the whole of the western area—that is, Crowsnest up to Canmoril 
and we are looking into the characteristics of all those coals and actual 
blending them with Japanese coals to meet the Japanese requirements. Bu 
we felt that if we did not have a technical man go to Japan and see whe 
they were doing, in the end result we would be wasting time here. Sag he 
actually went; and he has come back. He knows just what is required @ 
we are trying to meet those requirements. 


Mr. KinpT: In other words, your efforts in the research field are not leat 
ing it entirely to the Japanese? . 


Dr. CONVEY: No. 


“~ 


Mr. KINDT: The Japanese up to now, as I understand it from the | coe 
operators, have been importing a certain amount of coal for experiment 
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ses. ero hesteniée. 9, 000 tons were . shipped for Senavedontht purposes 
he Japanese, and around 50, 000 tons were shipped from Canmore. Ex- 
imental coal shipments have gone from other areas and the Japanese have 
conducting those experiments in Japan. Is it your view that this ex- 
mentation will also take part in Canada? 

Dr. CONVEY: Yes. We want to satisfy ourselves that we can meet their 
equirements. The best way to do so is to know what they are doing with 
ur coal when they get it there. That is why -we have initiated this, and 
‘is under way now. 

- Mr. McFarLaNnE: Dr. Convey, which side of the Crowsnest Pass produces 
he best coking coal—the east or west side? 

' - The CHAIRMAN: I wonder, gentlemen, if we are getting away from the 
a that the deputy minister expressed when he suggested that we confine. 
‘ur questions regarding coal to technical questions that we do not need to 
sk the officials of the Dominion Coal Board when they appear before us. Are 
here any other questions on coal? 

It is getting near the 12 o’clock hour, Dr. Convey, but you wade a statement 
“little while ago in your remarks about the effect of this atomic blasting 
Toject on the mining of metals generally. 

_ Probably somebody like Mr. Dumas, or somebody else who knows more 
‘bout mining than I do, will pursue that idea. The statement was made earlier 
hat it is not only to effect the recovery of oil, but it would have a terrific — 
| pect on mining generally. 

Mr. Dumas: Before something is said about that I think that some 
Be iments will have to be carried out. But do you see any future in this— 
Dr. Convey: Yes. In the American ploughs have program they have one 
1ethod in which they will fire a nuclear device in a deep deposit of salt. The 
leat created there will be such that when they pipe water down into that 
leposit they will have the generation of large amounts of steam. The steam 
vill be piped up under the ground again and will develop force. In other 
vords, it will drive the turbines. That is one. 

The other one is that in some of the lower-grade copper deposits we 
Ed that in these operations you have to mine the deposit, bring it to the 
urface, mill it and then process it. In the processing we find that a lot of the 
hemical leech techniques are used today. 

Ie The idea now is that if we could use a nuclear device to fracture these 
leposits—in other words, brign them down—we would be free of the crushing 
costs and grinding costs. 

mM Then the next thing is that we would be free of the processing cost in so 
ar as upkeep of equipment is concerned because of me effects of corrosion on 
eech | tanks, et cetera. , 

_. So the leech liquors will be piped down into the ground, into the crater, 
ind then the product containing the metal will be brought back to the 
urface. That is a plan which has been planned and outlined. 

Mr. Dumas: It has not been carried out? 

Dr. Convey: No, it has not been carried out. 

Then there is another experiment which will probably be carried out this 
ummer, and that is the exploding of a nuclear device underneath the oil. 
Ne have deposits in the United States, deposits owned by the government. 
Chey carried out quite a mining experiment project a few years ago, and 
10W they are going back into the same deposits and will use an atomic device 
0 improve their mining cost. 
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It will not have the same end results as the tar sands. It is a little t 
fine for that and it will just end in a breaking up of the oil shale. Those z 
some examples. 

Then there is one that is coming quite close to Peete and thee is 
creation of a harbour in Alaska. In the past, one had to go to costly drilli 
explosions for the creation of such a hole in the ground. It is proposed 3 no : 
that with the use of some three small bombs and two big ones one can creat 
a harbour one mile in diameter and about 200 feet deep, with about a 1,2 
yard entrance. You can fire the whole thing at.once and it can be carried | OU 
at about one five-hundredth the cost by conventional methods. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, just before you go I think that the statemel 
of the minister this morning was so important that I am going to ask ~ th 
minister of the department, in future when these statements are read tom 
committee, to furnish the members of the committee with a mimeographe 1e 
copy. That is because the statement that was read—I have read it heres 
quite important. d 

We will not be discussing this statement at the next pectin but; in cas 
we were, I was going to ask that it be mimeographed. 

This has been a most interesting morning. It is a forerunner of otha 
to come; that is quite evident. I think that next Thursday at 10 o’elock shar 


we will start on a very interesting subject, as suggested when we opene 
this. meeting. 


Mr. STEARNS: Mr. Chairman, would it not be practical for statements 1 id 
the minister’s to be incorporated in our printed proceedings? : 


The CHAIRMAN: They will be in the printed proceedings, but I am sugges st 


ing that when these important statements are, made at the beginning of ¢ 
meeting the members should have copies befére them. 
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_ ‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THursDAY, March 5, 1959. 
(7) 


In attendance, of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The 
ourable Paul Comtois, Minister; Dr. Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister; Dr. 
ee van Steenburgh, Peer or Puce) of ass Services; Dr. John 


on; Mr. G. H. weutrdy. Chief, Editorial ‘and information Division; and 
- ‘Murray Sutherland, Chief, Financial Services Division. 


‘The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
artment of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


The Committee agreed to let stand Items 202 and 203, consideration of 
ch had been commenced on March 3rd, and also items 204 to 209; and to 
ceed with Item 210, Polar Continental Shelf Project. It was also agreed 
e-open Items 189 to 199, which had been approved on February 26th, and 
er to consider them in conjunction with Item 210. 


On Items. 189 to 199 and 210, Dr. van Steenburgh was called and 
stioned. 


Items 189 to 199 were confirmed as approved; Item 210 was allowed to 
d for further consideration at a subsequent meeting. 


a ‘During the examination of Dr. van Steenburgh on Item 210, Mr. Nielsen 
roduced a map of the north polar area on which certain data was recorded. 


lowing debate, on motion of Mr. Nielsen, seconded by Mr. Robichaud, 


‘Resolved, That the map of the north polar area published in the New 
k Times on March 16, 1958, be reproduced and distributed to members of 


Committee. 


The Committee agreed to decide later whether the said map should be 
wdered printed in a subsequent issue of its proceedings. 


ve The Committee reverted to Items 202 and 203 concerning the Mines 
ranch. Dr. Convey was further examined. The said Items were approved. 


F ttem 204, Geographical Branch, was called and considered, Dr. Nicholson 
seing examined thereon. The said item was approved. 


< The Committee agreed to the request of Mr. Kindt that Mr. David Young, 
ar ager of the Coleman Collieries, Coleman, Alberta, be called as a witness 
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_ EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, March 5, 1959 
10.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: All ent gentlemen, we have a quorum. Gentlemen, we 
rere on items 202 and 203 on Tuesday last. Are there any questions or state- 
hents before we continue the discussions of these items? 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I had indicated to the committee at the last 
leeting that I was going to request that the committee proceed this morning 
) a discussion of item 210. I also asked that items 189 to 199 be re-opened 
h so far as the discussion might be led into the question of Canadian 
oundaries. 

| I made this request in the hope that I would have a witness from the 
Jepartment of External Affairs to appear before the committee; but the 
jppearance of this witness is required this morning before the Standing 
fommittee on External Affairs. 

| There are matters I had hoped to establish through the evidence of this 
ritness. They must therefore be deferred until such time ‘as the witness is 
vailable to us. In the meantime, however, I see that Doctor van Steenburgh is 
ack from his trip to Toronto, where I understand he very successfully 
lddressed the prospectors and developers association. 

- Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you will allow me to revert to the subject 
matter of last Thursday’s meeting in order that we might complete Dr. van 
teenburgh’s evidence in so far as that evidence will enlighten the committee 
s to the extent and purpose of the scienific—if they may be called that— 
tations which have been ee by these Russian parties between the 
Alst and 60th meridians? 


Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, I would not have any objection to that if it 
yere not that we will have to come back again to this item 210. This is 
nder item 210? 

| Mr. NIELSEN: Actually it relates more to items 189 to 199, but it does 
verlap into item 210. 

-- Mr. Dumas: Why do we not do that when we come to item 210? 


| Mr. NIELSEN: I was thinking of your suggestion made the last time with 
lespect to my request to have a witness from the Department of External 
\fiairs. Perhaps it might be that the witness will be required to attend before 
he Committee on External Affairs for a period of time which will not allow 
lim to appear before this committee. It may be wise, therefore, to make that 
xamination of the external affairs witness before the committee when it is 
xamining the estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs. 

If you would agree, Mr. Dumas, we have already dealt with the subject 
natter, and I would like to complete this particular line before we get too 
ar away from it. There are actually two separate points with which I must 
leal in this examination. The subject matter I propose to bring up before the 
‘committee this morning is closer, as far as relevancy is concerned, to the sub- 
ect matter that was discussed last Tuesday. 

| If I could have your concurrence in that, Mr. Chairman, and the concur- 
rence of the committee, I will only take about 10 minutes to complete the 
questions I have in this regard. 


——— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Misiser: will that complete, as far as 
cerned, the study of item 210? eat, Ne a i pee ie 
Mr. NIELSEN: As far as my questions are concerned of Dr. van Steenbur, 
yes. ; Li het z 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to the committee? _ PIS aa: 
Mr. RosicHaup: Well, we will be coming back to item 210 later on. 
Mr. Dumas: We will have to come back to, item 210 when we come 
that item. | We. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think that when we come to item 210, gentlemen, 1 
must bear in mind that we must confine our questions to the item itself, a 
to the estimates of the Surveys and Mapping Branch, which are items 1] 
toi 199. 3 . aa 
Mr. NIELSEN: That is quite agreeable, Mr. Chairman, as far as Ta 
concerned. ; ie 


: 
rd 


a 
ft 


Item 210 Polar Continental. Shelf Project © 2.0.2. ..c0.0c dew esvecdeeeecctceecee $. 567,849 
SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH ; 


Item 189 Branch Administration, including a Grant of $1,000 to the Canadian 


Institute of Surveying and Photogrammetry ...................... $ 0 
tom 190. Geodetic '.Survey of Canada’... b<.ce.0h aoe sced clot took bee 788,606 | 
Item 191 International Boundary Commission .............cccccceceececcccce. eo ¥83/20—ie 

Topographical Surveys, including expenses of the Canadian Board on 

Geographical Names— ae 
Item 192 Administration, Operation and Maintenance ...................... 1,980,020 — 
Item 193 Construction or Acquisition of Equipment!) 40 03 soe nes a ee 100,000 ~ 

Canadian Hydrographic Service— ‘ a 
Item 194 Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including Canada’s fee ae 

for membership in the International Hydrographic Bureau ........ 3,661,349 
Item 195 Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equipment 2,777,057 _ 
Item 196 Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts ............0.eccccccuceee 775,463 
Item 197 Provincial and Territorial Boundary Surveys ...................... 43,800 

Map Compilation and Reproduction— Be 
Item 198 Administration, Operation and Maintenance ...................... 1,283,532 
Item 199 Construction or Acquisition of Equipment .................. (eae 180,200 


$3,497,226 


The CHAIRMAN: Then we will proceed with Dr. van Steenburgh. Doet 


could we have a map before us? I was not here for that interesting meeti 
of a week ago. be 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I suggest a map of Canada showing the ice cap as we 
as a bird’s eye view from the north pole? | JES 
The Cuarrman: Are you ready, gentlemen, to proceed? oe 
Mr. NIELSEN: Dr. van Steenburgh, is this a map of the stations establish 
by the Russian expeditions between 1937 and 1956 7 


The CHAIRMAN: In what area? Sere 7 

Mr. NIELSEN: In the Arctic. =m 

Mr. DumMAS: Mr. Chairman, I think that if we are to proceed like thi 
each member should have a copy of this map. We want to know where V 
are going. . a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Shall we pass it around? — a F 
ee 

Mr. Dumas: Why do you not have copies made of that? I will obje 


to it unless we have copies of all the documents relating to it. ee 


Dr. W. E. vAN STEENBURGH (Director-General of Scientific Services): Maj 
make a suggestion to the chairman? I am not sure—Mr. Nielsen may know 
whether this map is still classified or not. It was. wee sa 


The CHaIRMAN: If there is any doubt about it, will you keep it in y 


n yo 
possession. L a 
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Br Dumas: It is not a question ‘of whether it is classified or not. 

- The CHarRMAN: I want to clear that up first, Mr. Dumas, because, if 
ts classified, that answers your question. 

- Mr. NIELSEN: It does not appear to be classified, according to the 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That question did not apply to this particular map; 
applied to the bathometric chart covering the Arctic, and that was un- 
assified just about a week ago. For the benefit of the committee, I might 
y that I have copies of all this material, but my copies carry the classi- 
on of “confidential”. I have not been advised that this has been de- 


Mr. MacInnis: Then it must still be classified. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: No; Dr. Nicholson’s opinion, given just a moment ago, is 
a this particular map is not classified. I have no desire to introduce in 


ns Hon. PAUL Comrors: (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): I do 
jot think it Is. 

Nd Mr. NIELSEN: I cannot see, myself, how it can be classified, because this 
| rticular map was Hane ee on ee 16, 1958, in the ew York Times. 


The eras: Let. us ast finish the classification question. 
4 Dr: Marc BOYER (Deputy Minster of Mines and Technical Surveys): 
= it for Canadian eyes only. 
: Mr. Srmpson: Where did the map come from? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: This map was prepared by a compiler in the De- 
nce Research Board. It is taken from translations from Russian literature 
aling with their landings on the polar ice cap. 

d Mr. McQuIi.tan: Is this dealing with landings on what might be referred 
0% as the Canadian polar ice cap? 


~ Mr. NIELSEN: I do not think this witness is qualified to answer that 
estion. That was one of the purposes I had for calling this other witness 
rho is unable to be here this morning. All I want to do now is qualify the 
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Mr. McQUILLAN: My point is, we are not here to discuss’ janaiioee of 
Russian scientists on an ice cap over which we could Jk Dace cla 
jurisdiction. iB 


Mr. MacInnis: Who brought that particular. map to the meeting? a ) 
Mr. NIELSEN: I did. 
Mr. MaAcINNIS: Where did you get it from? 


Mr. NIELSEN: In my opinion it is not a classified map, because it was pul 
lished in the New York Times, and anything that is published in the 
York Times is not classified, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. MacInnis: Where did you get it? a 
Mr. NIELSEN: It was supplied by the department. “Y 


Mr. WooLLiaMs: Mr. Chairman, I may be presuming, but I was wonderit 
if you would give some direction as to what may or may not be classified maps, 
Could you clarify that for the committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Woolliams, I think that could be quite easily answere 
and rather than my answering that question—which would not be very cific 
—I would ask the deputy minister to explain what is classified, because you 
are discussing matters which pertain to his department: q 


The committee wants to know the definition of “classified”, when an iten 


or a subject, or a map or a document is classified. The committee would ik 
to know just what that means. 


Dr. Boyer: If the classification were of the order of “‘top secret” or “seartl | 
nothing of that nature could be brought within this committee except by specia 
arrangement, and no official record of it would go to the public. If the classi 
fication is “confidential”, it may mean several things. It may be confidentia 
material that is prepared within a department for a government decision the 
is to be taken later; and until the cabinet has reached a decision, it is con- 
fidential. Or it may be because it was borrowed from other documents that. 
have been obtained in a certain way, say from Russian literature, and are no 
for circulation. The interpretation, then, is rather for Canadian eyes. 


I would think, in regard to this map, seeing that it has been published i 
a New York newspaper, the word “confidential” may not be attached to pe ! 
map, but possibly to some of the documents which accompany the mapy 
question. I do not know what these documents are. 


Mr. WooLiiaMs: In other words, your point is that information derive 
from the map, sir, might be confidential: but the map itself, having been pul 
lished in one of the leading American newspapers, would he classified as be 
ing not confidential in the realm of information? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Now that we have dealt with that, if I may submit a rep 
to Mr. Dumas and Mr. Robichaud, that we will not introduce the map in ev 
dence this morning until the committee can be supplied with copies of it;. 
I will confine my questions to the analysis that has been made. 


Mr. Srmpson: Does anyone know whether the map is authenticated | 


not? 


Mr. NIELSEN: This will appear, perhaps, in the guesugney that will be as ce 
of the witness. 


Would it be correct to say that approximately 95 such osate were es ak 


lished by the Russians between the 141st and the 60th meridian, between 193 
and 1956? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I have not counted the number of landings in ‘thats are 
but I would assume your figure is fairly correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: What figure are you referring to? By “ 


~ 
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Pas 
ga Mr. NIELSEN: My question was whether or not it would be correct to say 
that approximately 95 such stations have been established by the Russians be- 
tween the 141st and the 60th meridian, between 1937 and 1956? ‘ 


Mr. Dumas: At what latitude? — 
Mr. NIELSEN: Between the 70th and the 90th. 
Mr. Dumas: I think we are dealing with something which has to do with 


iit I shall leave and return only when the estimates of the Department of 
| fines and Technical Surveys are resumed. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, we are dealing with an item concerning the 
construction of the ship which is intended to undertake scientific investigations 
in Arctic waters. My point is this: that it is of vital interest to Canada to 
Ben duct experiments in the light of Russian activities in question; it is vital 
for the department, in my opinion, to do this. 

_ I want to pursue this line of questioning about the establishment of those 
‘ships in the western Arctic. 

| Evidence at the committee meeting given about three meetings ago showed 
that it was the intention to utilize in the eastern Arctic the ship which is 
now being sent to tender, and which is to be built. 

I wanted to show to this committee that the activities of the Russians 
lare mainly in the western Arctic, that that was where this ship should be, 
and where the personnel of this dewsrneat should be directing their attention. 
Mr. DuMAs: That is a long way from this area where you refer to 95 
stations, 
I think Mr. Nielsen’s intentions are justified, but I think he should apply 
to someone in the Department of External Affairs when he would receive all 
‘the information he required. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: What item are we discussing now? 


7 The CHAIRMAN: We are dealing with items 189 to 199 in conjunction with 
item 210. Perhaps we might restrict the questions to the functions of this 
department, in view of the evidence we were given regarding this ship. 
‘Perhaps we might hear further argument. 


Mr. NIELSEN: In reply to the point made by Mr. Dumas: the Department 
of External Affairs is not responsible for the establishment of scientific 
\expeditions in the Arctic, consequently, with all due deference to Mr. Dumas, 
I would point out that no objection. was raised when these matters were dis- 
‘cussed quite fully at our previous meeting. This question would only take 
jabout ten minutes. ae was only intended to tie up the loose ends of this 
discussion. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: Is it Mr. Nielsen’s intention to try to divert the Be! 
of this ship from the Atlantic seabord and the Labrador coast to the Canadian 
western Arctic? 

Mr. NIELSEN: The purpose of my question is this: I feel that the construc- 
tion of one such scientific ship for this purpose in the Arctic is not enough. I 
think I indicated my opinion to this committee: that I do not think this depart- 
ment is getting sufficient funds to do all that they need to do, nor all that 
‘they want to do. 
| I strongly feel that at least one or possibly two, further ships should be 
constructed, and that provision should be made in the estimates for investiga- 
tion in relation to operations in the Arctic. That was the sole purpose of 
my question. 

: Mr. McQUILLAN: It is a very complicated subject. Undoubtedly the 
United States government would be interested in this work as well. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would you BETES Mr. Dumas, in view ot the e 


limited manner? : 
Mr. Dumas: No I would not agree. _ eee ies 
The CHAIRMAN: Were you questioning the proposed evidence before thi 
committee on a number of expeditions that were made by the Russians ¢ aS | 
proper type of evidence to come before this committee? f 


Mr. DuMAS: We have been told that the department has on ‘file some | 0 
those reports, and that they are classified as confidential. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean reports about the expeditions? 3 7 
Mr. DuUMAS: Reports of some of those expeditions—that the reports | mad 
have dealt with them. Z 
Mr. MacInnis: What was the intention of this meeting, following ] 
week’s meeting? A 
The CHAIRMAN: That was explained, Mr. MacInnis. We had to palo 
at the beginning of this meeting for not knowing before hand, that the 
witness we expected to have with us is now before the External Aftain 
Committee. al 
Mr. NreLsen: And Dr. van Steenburgh? ; P 


The CHAIRMAN: We do have with us Dr. van Steenburgh, who was not abl 
to be with us at the last meeting. Sa 


Mr. MacInnis: Well, we have already been here half an hour. He 
The CHAIRMAN: This is a very delicate subject we are dealing with, 
have always said that I would allow latitude to the members. But there is 
limitation to latitude. A 
Mr. McQuituan: Is there not also a limitation on time as far as this com: 
mittee is concerned? - 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Please go on Mr. Nielsen. Mr. Dumas and Mgr 
Robichaud, should they feel that the questions are not right, know the 
privileges, and I shall be glad to listen. 5 

I hope Mr. Nielsen will keep in mind the objections which have bee eI 
raised. Let us try to get along together. . 


. Mr. MacInnis: I would like to remind Mr. Nielsen of a question whid 
was just put: was it his intention to have this ship taken from the east coas 1S 
and put on the west coast? Previous to that he said that there should be 
or three more ships. He was basing his argument on the fact that the ship 
should go to the west coast. He made that statement also. Just what are you 
proposing to do? i: 
Mr. NIELSEN: There is no inconsistency. = 


Mr. MacInnis: There is. You have already said that this ship would se rv 
its purpose better by going to the west coast. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: There is no inconsistency in that statement. They col ul¢ 

be taken as alternatives. I prefer the former, but I would settle for the latte C1 
Mr. KiInpT: Can we say what they do want, and get on with it? 
Mr. NIELSEN: In view of the fact that in all likelihood the Russian partie 
which have been established between 1937 and 1956 were in the area betweel 
the 141st and the 60th meridian of longitude, and the 90th and 70th degrees 
of latitudes, being approximately 95 in number, what activities have 2] 
~ conducted during the same period by the relative branches of the Departn 1en 
of Mines and Technical Surveys? <a 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Except for aerial photography, geological rec yn 
naissance, and geographical studies carried out in the Arctic archipelago ¥ 
have had no expeditions that I can recall in the area under question. — Ss. 


as 
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*, NIEL EN: To your feta isaice: Hen did Ohnnda first become aware of 
Russian activities in the Arctic in the sector I mentioned? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: It is hard to separate Russian activities in this sector 
Russian activities in the entire Arctic. 

It was only after their publications were issued ‘hat we were able to 
ompile translations which showed the area of their activity; and, in this 
onnection it should be pointed out that, while we have translated all the 
| vailable material published by the Russians on this question, it may be that 
re information has never reached the Russian scientific journals. 

- You see these ice stations marked on this map. We cannot be sure that 
ey are all the ice stations established in the area under question. 

' Mr. NIELSEN: Could you indicate on the map, for the benefit of the 
jembers of the committee, the closest point to the Canadian mainland, or to 
ne Canadian islands, at which these Russian stations, or any of them, have 
een established during that period from 1937 to 1956? There would be no 
bjection to referring to the map. 

| Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: This is a very difficult question to answer. I have no 
ctual information as to how close the Russians have come to our coast. All I 
ave is this map. A copy of it is here, and it indicates that the Russians have ~ 
ad their ice station somewhere between 100 and 150 miles north and slightly 
vest of Ellesmere Island. 

| Then, of course, they have had numerous stations closer to the pole. I 
ised the distance of 75 miles from Canadian territory before, but we are not 
ure of it. . 

hor. MacInnis: I would point out that this is a question which has already 


Wir. NEEL eR No. I think the answer given last time was that the station 
vas 75 miles east of the 141st meridian. It was not asked relative to the coast- — 


Mr. MacInnis: I am sorry. 

- Mr. Nretsen: Would you say that the activities in the establishment of 
hese stations by the Russians in the sector I have mentioned have been in- 
Becsed during the period 1954 to 1956? 

Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: A trend of the Russians to establish stations in the 
Arctic was started shortly after the last war. It increased in tempo up un- 
il the Korean war. During that war the activities in the Arctic seemed to 
OAinish and they increased again after the Korean war. 

” It is difficult to assess the level of Russian activities. They have been, 
yver, the years, manning, certain ice islands; at least one of them was manned 
ast year, and they apparently intend to continue this exploration into the 
iuture. The magnitude of their effort is beyond my knowledge. 

- Mr. NreLsen: But from your knowledge of the Arctic, are there oper 


hie’ 


water breaks in this ice pack in the sector that I have mentioned? 

- The Cuairman: What is that? 

i Mr. Nrieutsen: Are there open water breaks in this ice pack? 

' The CHAIRMAN: You mean channels? 

oo Mr. NieusEn: Channels, or open water, or lakes, within the ice? | 
Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: Up until late June the ice pack is fairly firm. At 
chat time it begins to soften, and later, July, August and early September 
there are leads. 

ia Mr. NrievsEn: Is it the intention of the hydrographic or any other branene 
9: this department to establish similar stations on the ice within the sector 
t Ve: been mentioning? 
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Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: It is the intention of the Department of Mines a 
Technical Surveys beginning in March this year and extending into the futur 
to establish ice stations on the shore-fast ice and the ice Bae out to at les 
the edge of the continental shelf. “ 

Mr. NIELSEN: Do you know where the oy. of the continental shalf iss 
the sector that I have mentioned? s a 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Relatively speaking, yes; but Soutien or specificall 
speaking, no. It would appear to vary anywhere oe 50 to 125 or 150. mile 
out from the shore. q 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is it not one of the purposes in establishing those statior r 
to delineate exactly the extent of the Canadian continental shelf? : 
a 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Yes. = 3 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: So that would be one of the purposes for which the st 7 | 
coming under this item would be sailing in Arctic waters? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Not in the area under discussion. The ship in ques 
tion will be working over the eastern continental shelves and the chan ls 
between the southern island of the archipelago, and as far north as ships ca in 
operate. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is it the intention of the department to conduct investige A= 
tions of a similar nature with a similar ship or ships in the future in 1 the west . 
ern waters of the ence ape 


the Oreanderaphy of the Beaufort sea close to the Arctic archipelago; antl i 
we had the resources and the staff, both the fisheries research board and our 
selves would undoubtedly be interested in investigating this area. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have one last question: you mentioned that there are, an " 
ing the summer months, breaks of open water in the ice pack. Are those break KS 
sufficiently large to permit the surfacing of submarines? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I believe so. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you. 


Mr. McQuILLAN: Are those breaks large enough to permit any extensive | 
use of a ship in that area? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: No. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Heve the limits of the continental shelf been established . 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts? 4 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: There have been many more soundings taken on 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. Various oceanographic groups operating in these 
areas have delineated quite clearly the limits of the shelf in the lower latitudes 


Mr. McQUILLAN: When you say lower latitudes, to what do you refer? 4 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: To all the western coast up to the Alaskan bordel 
And on the east coast, well up towards Davis Strait or slightly beyond. 


Mr. Kinpr: Is it your thought to use this ship at some time as a mother 
ship with other methods of establishing your stations in areas where the s "7 
could not navigate, or what methods would you be using to get into those / 
areas where the open water prevents the use of a ship? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Our expedition this year to the polar continent: abs 
shelf is precisely for that purpose. We will operate over the ice as jOuEy as” it a 
is possible in the spring and early summer. 

‘However, for the present we do not know for sure how long we can ! 
actually operate. This reconnaissance expedition will bring us informatio! 
that will allow us to plan for future years. 
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ee ‘Mr. Rane Would you rather defer consideration for another year and 
uild a ship for the western Arctic, in order that we might have it operating 
research during the conn summer? What would be the need for such 
hips? — 
Be Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: There are two purposes for ships of this nature; 
me is hydrographic, and the other is general physical geography. 

' Even if we had many more ships than we have at the present time, it 
vould probably take us 100 years to do this hydrographic requirement. As 
ar as geography is concerned, one ship represents a very small token of 
ffort in this field. 

- Mr. Martet: Could Dr. van Steenburgh tell the committee if they have 


iny information about the Russian plan to establish an atomic reactor and 
hereby warm up the waters of the northern and Arctic areas? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I am afraid that is out of my field. 


Mr. Martet: The Financial Post carried a feature report on this subject 
bout a year and a half ago. Do you think such a plan would have an 
nfluence on the Canadian or far nerthern Canadian continental shelf? Have 
you any information on that? 


Dr. van STEENBURGH: No. 


_ Mr. Wootiiams: I wonder if there is any border line as to who has 
jurisdiction over these northern islands. as far as Canada is concerned? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you are straining, Mr. Woolliams— 

Mr. NIELSEN: That was one of the reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN: —at this particular moment. 

Mr. NIELSEN: In order to tie up this discussion, might I suggest that this 
map be reproduced and distributed to all members of the committee, and also 


included in the record of our proceedings at the time when the map is 
approved by the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: Agreed? Agreed. 
Mr. McQuILLaAn: I would like to ask one more question: it would appear 
to me that a great deal of your hydrographic work would have to be done 
i n the area referred to where there would be ice-floes or ice-gaps. A ship 
i not going to be able to manoeuver in that area, to get any great amount of 
information; it is only going to be possible to cover a very small area. So 
would it not be more likely to serve the purpose better by making use of 
aircraft? 

Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: That is what we are planning; that will be the 
means used this year. 
{ Mr. McQurttan: Air service would assist the work much better than 
trying to operate a ship. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder, as a result of that question, if you can tell the 
committee whether ships have been known to sail between the northern 
portions of Ellesmere islands and the Polar ice-pack? 


_ Dr. van STEENBURGH: I do not think so. 


_ Dr. NicHOLSON: Not since the American Nares expedition which went to 
the northern part of Ellesmere Island, but not along the route which you just 
traced. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your remarks suggesting that copies of the map be 
distributed to the members of the committee are noted. 


Mr. Dumas: I have one more question, when you are through. 
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been evidence given that a copy of this map was reproduced ina New ¥ Yc 
paper. I think in view of the fact that there has been some concern 
the classification of it—although it has been cleared up—I. am going +6 
_ Dr. Nicholson or someone from the department to verify the fact that it 3 
exact copy of the map that was reproduced in the New York paper. a 

Mr, NIELSEN: That is not so, because I have drawn red lines on it indic 
‘ing places between the 60th and the 141st meridian, and the 141st meridi 
and the 165th meridian. sy 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Nielsen, we will settle that by stating 
we, as a committee, are perfectly clear as to what we are having prod 
as evidence, and I assume that this eater will be taken care of by u 
doctor. a 

Mr. KinpT: I have a question. 3 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Dumas was ready with his question when 
interrupted him. 

Mr. Dumas: In answer to the question asked by Mr. Nielsen regan 
the proximity of the Russians to Ellesmere Island, what proof do you hea 
that they were 75 miles from the shore of Ellesmere? They could have bea | 
125, 150, or 200 miles. s 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Or they could have been only ten miles. .- 

Mr. DuMAS:. You have no proof? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Except the translation containing the published 
showing the ice-stations. This information comes from Russian sources. 
they have failed to include part of the information, we lack it. oe 

Mr. DuMas: For your information you depend on this Russian report? : 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Entirely. ~ 

Mr. NIELSEN: I have one further question: that intereehon is opm { 
1956. Have we any similar information covering the period from 1956 
date? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: We know where the Russian ice island was locate 
last summer but to the best of my knowledge, the information that 
presented to the committee this morning is the latest available to us. . 

Mr. DuMas: Do you know the exact location where the ice island v 
last summer? : 7. 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Yes, but we have no information on aed lanl d: 
ings on the ice pack. a 

Mr. DuMas: What was the date of this report? What date did this repo or 
carry, the report that was mentioned before? I am speaking of the Russi: 
report. a 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: It is my impression, although there is no date on thi : 
map, that this only includes information up to the end of 1956. Can you ad 
anything to that Dr. Nicholson? a 

Dr. NICHOLSON: You are right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you all through with the witness? 

Mr. KiInpT: May I ask one question? We have heard a lot about Russi ia 
ice islands. The thought in my mind is that there are some unchartered | 
islands covered with ice to the left of what we now consider on maps 
being Canada’s domain. Is there any possibility— 

The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by “the left”, the west? 


Mr. Kinpt: The west. It could be that with the examination of t 
continental shelf and with a more pnoreuen examination of this area, ‘s 
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lands of « one Jeng: or ee bo hieh" at some tebe! time might become 
a y important, are undiscovered. It seems to me that the importance 
ing this examination is to. be sure that if there are any undiscovered 
, they be discovered now and made a part of Canada rather than of 
Is. that the turning point to which you go with regard to the work 


Dr. VAN SrEENEURGH: Well, there have been very few actual landings on 
e ice cap from which to take scientific information. It should be remem- 
‘ed, however, that that area has been flown over many times by commercial 
well as by official aircraft, and I shall be extremely surprised if any 
i nvestigation we carried out in the area that you indicate results in the 
scovery of additional islands. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I think the Minister of Northern Affairs is’ on record as 
ying that even if we find land masses within 50 or 100 feet of the surface, we 
should dump gravel on it and claim it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dumas raised an important point just a few minutes 
referring to the evidence of Dr. van Steenburgh. He was concerned 
ut information regarding Russian activities as having come from Russian 


-I wonder, Mr. Dumas, if you want to follow that up? _ Would you mind 
asked the ‘witness this question. From _your ee ee this scientific 


“The CHAIRMAN: That is all right. Are there any other questions, 
tlemen? 
é Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. ener, I have a question—perhaps it is not a 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Are we not getting into the realm of security? 
Mr. ROBICHAUD: We are getting into the realm of external affairs. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. As I said, we have to be very careful with this 


i Mr. GUNDLOCK: Well, we have been discussing Russian activities. I do not 
| .. we need worry abot any other nation. 


Mr. NIELSEN: As far as L am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I have brought out 


a The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Are there any other questions? Then, gentlemen, 
would you like to permit the witness to take his chair? Would. you like to 
: lave Dr. Convey back? : 


' Gentlemen, are you agreed that we have now finished with items 189 to 
}199 and 210? 

ka Mr. DuMAS: Well, they have been passed before. We said there was no 
jection to going back to them, but they have been passed before. We are 
items 202 and 203, and I would like to pursue a point. 
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The CHAIRMAN: What is the wish of the committee concerning ite er 
210? Do you have any further questions on item 210? a 
Mr. Dumas: I suggest we have discussed it enough. ah i 
Mr. NIELSEN: I think we would like to reserve the right to further dig 
cussion, should the witness I have already requested become available befor 
the committee has finished with his department’s estimates. 
The CHAIRMAN: We did pass items 189 to 199 before, and: we just 
opened them for the convenience of Mr. Nielsen. Go ahead, Mr. Dumas. 


a 
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Item 202 Administration, Operation and Maintenance ...............ceeceeeee $3,527,130 
Item 203 Construction or Acquisition of Equipment .....................-.+e- 269,245 
$3,796,375 


Mr. Dumas: Dr. Convey, last Tuesday we were reviewing the question 
of the Fuels Division. There is one question I would like to ask you. Hoy 
far have you carried out your investigation on the chemical constitution of 
coal pitches? ; 

Dr. JoHN CONVEY (Director, Mines Branch): We have not done very much 
in that particular field and our effort has been associated with this problem 
when and where staff were available. At that time we have looked into so: ne 
of the by-products, associated with the pitch and tar materials. 

Mr. Dumas: Is it a product that is widely used by industry? — 

Dr. Convey: Yes, to quite an extent; but with the refining of oil we 
find that we have a glut on the market today of pitch and tar, and with the 
availability of such amounts we felt that from a research viewpoint, OL ur | 
effort could be directed into more profitable channels. a 


Mr. NigLsEN: Mr. Dumas, have you finished with this line of questioning? 
Mr. Dumas: Yes. : 


Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if the witness could tell the committee whether 
his branch is undertaking any work with regard to the discovery of new uses) 
for metals such as gold or silver, and the like? 


Dr. Convey: Yes. We have under way at the ena time a research 
program associated with further uses for gold. This project was activated 
within the last three months: and we are working in cooperation with the | 
Canadian Metal Mining Association. 7 

Our efforts, along these lines, are with respect to the alloying possibilities 
of gold. Another approach is that gold can provide what we would call a 
metallic insulating barrier, which would prevent gaseous ions from pasei 1g 
through a metal. Hence it may have possibilities in missile work. 


Mr. RoBIcHAUD: Can you also give us a report on the progress that has ) 
been made in the development of zinc alloys? I understand special research 
has been done in this field. 


Dr. Convey: Yes. About five years ago the Mines Branch brought in the on 
primary producers—that is, the two main companies—the Consolidated Mining © 
and Smelting Company and the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company. ’, 
together with secondary users, and we created what we call an advisory — 
research committee on zinc, representing the Canadian zinc industry. 7 

With this cooperation we set up research projects aimed at further uses 
of zine and, again, we divided our effort into two main parts, one associated 
with galvanizing and the second associated with the possible development 0. 
new zinc alloys. 


In the galvanizing program we have the full cooperation of at least ty ve 
of the steel companies in Canada. 


a 
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f Mr. ae oy think, Mr. Chairman, that I a heed Dr. Convey during 
b last meeting whether it would be correct to compare the content of the 
habasca tar sands with the world production. I used the figure 250 billion 
rrels as the content of the Athabasca tar sands, and 81 billion barrels as 
total world production. I think I was incorrect, and perhaps Dr. Convey 
vuld correct it for the record. 


> 


_ Dr. Convey: Yes. The 250 billion barrels represent the recoverable oil 
serves of the free world. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: You are not speaking of production, Mr. Nielsen? You 


La the word “production” a moment ago. 
i! 
| Mr. NIELSEN: I am sorry; I meant “reserves.” What was the figure in 
2 sands? 


Dr. Convey: In the sands it runs around 300 billion barrels. That is 
suming we could bring into production the major part of the tar sands 
nich lie at a depth which, at present, we know, but there is no known 
pthod to bring the oil out from the sands. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are talking about the recoverable amount, are you? 
|. Dr. Convey: Yes. 


_ Mr. NreELtSEN: Going back to the new uses of metals, Mr. Chairman, may 
ask this: does the witness feel that the work that is being done by the 
ines Branch along the lines of research for new uses for metals is showing 
finite results in the way of encouraging the increased consumption of 
etals, and particularly Canadian production? 

- Dr. Convey: Yes. Looking at it over the past few years in the field of 
uclear fuels—that is, the uranium work—I would say that our efforts have 


4id dividends. 


In the field of what one may call every-day alloys in iron and steel, our 
search has enabled the steel producer to improve his processes. In the 
‘ld of high temperature alloys we did produce one particular alloy which 
as used for at least two years in jet aircraft; but that same metal today 
as found another use, namely, as a means of producing anvils, with which 
1e forms blade materials for jet aircraft. 


_ In zinc research I would say that through our efforts we have improved 
le Canadian zinc situation, particularly in the initial refining work. What 
ir program at the present time will yield will be known in the future. In 
iother phase over the past ten years, through the efforts of the research 
rogram of the Mines Branch we nursed and brought into production the 
anadian magnesium metal industry. 


Those are examples, in passing, which I think indicate that we have a 
psitive answer to your question. 


Mr. Dumas: Earlier, Dr. Convey, you said you were conducting a pro- 
‘am of research for industrial uses of gold, and you said that this was done 
| cO-operation with the Canadian metal mining association. Did you mean 
) say that the Canadian metal mining association is paying part of the cost 
' this research? 


| Dr. Convey: Yes. The Canadian metal mining association will be provid- 
ig funds to the extent of $5,000 towards the payment of the salary of one 
idividual who will work with us. 


The CHarrRMAN: Mr. Dumas, would you like to extend that? I was hoping 
ymeone would bring this up. Would you like to ask Dr. Convey if, to his 
nowledge, there have been any further uses for gold? 
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Mr. Dumas: This has been discussed before: but there was a pu 
which appeared I think in one of the Canadian metal mining ass 
monthly reviews regarding uses of gold for nuclear reactors. Can yo 
something about that? 

Dr. Convey: Yes, that has come up on saeaat occasions. (actal sala 2], 
is not a good metal for nuclear reactors because, under radioactive bombs 
ment, the gold is transformed into mercury. However, there is a possibi 
that through alloying gold with some other metal we may be able t 4 
that particular misbehaviour of gold within a reactor. There has appeal 
on the horizon within the last few months an indication that an irradiay 
gold is being used in the medical field. I do not know the details associa 
with this, but we are attempting to find out as much as we can. Vag 

Mr. Dumas: How many individuals are working on this reset a 
program? ie 

Dr. Convey: With respect to gold? et 4 

Mr. Dumas: Yes. — 

Dr. Convey: There is one senior research engineer, who is also in cha 
of the nuclear metallurgic work. With him there will be one full-t i 
research scientist and perhaps the assistance, part-time, of three technicia 
That is independent of the possible disciissions which this research team y Wi 
have with their colleagues throughout the branch. 

Mr. Dumas: I understand you will be reporting periodically to the Ca n 
dian metal mining association on the results of your research. a 

Dr. Convey: Yes. We will provide to the Canadian metal mining ass oc 
tion progress reports as frequently as they want them. We hope they 4 doi 
ask for them too rapidly. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, may I add something along the same line? 
_ read in the newspaper just this morning that gold is being used in connectit 
with the illness of Mr. Dulles, the Secretary of State in the United Stat 
along this very line that has Bore mentioned. That was in the neWeea ar J: 
yesterday and this morning. 7 


Mr. MARTEL: They are using gold in Pioneer IV, according to the! pr 
report. . 

Dr. Convey: That is in one of the missiles. I have already tata t 
we would use it as an insulating barrier between different metals. In 1 
there seems to be a tendency today in metallurgy to return to the point 
which we were quite a few years ago. 

If you have old cutlery at home; one particular type of cutlery mad je 
Rogers of Britain, you will have a carving knife that keeps a good ed 
It looks a little rusty and dirty, but you never really have to sharpen 
That is due to the fact that this type of knife blade was made by rolling : abc 
five sheets of metal down until you have a knife blade. In other words 
was a sandwich of metals. 

That is where we are going now. We are going back to the idea 
sandwich metals; and gold seems to be, not a glue, as it were, sticking t 
together, but a spread,—something which will give us the quality which 
are after. ; 

When you study metals there is on thing you find very early in the t bu 
ness. All metals are made of crystals and they are not as impermeable as 
might think. Gases, such as hydrogen, quite frequently can go straight throg 
a metal as though all you had in front of it was a wire mesh. . 

When you get into the higher temperatures in using metals, you 4 
that these gaseous materials just seem to pour through the metal its fe 
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i be sa aeteh if they chose to come Pliveourah the metal, but they have 
ad habit of interfering with the structure of the metal as they come 
ough. Hence, the search is to find metals that will prevent this migration; 
gold seems to be one of the possible answers. 


We have run into troubles, such as a few years ago in our hydrogenation 
speriments on the tar sands. We produced a special type of stainless steel 
x making the valves of the huge cylinders in which we process the bitumen 
a fairly high pressure of hydrogen. This is performed at a relatively high 
mperature. When we approached a company with respect to making these 
ulves for us, they felt they had more experience in this business than we 
ad so they made the valves out of the alloys to their specification. Under 
st we found, with a hydrostatic test of about 20,000 pounds per square inch 
1 pressure, that they passed the hydraulic test. But when we put them under 
ydrogen pressure it took literally about six minutes for hydrogen to come 
ght through them. Therefore we went back to the alloy we had made in 
ir own laboratories. 

_ However, these are just examples of the troubles one must encounter. 
"hen you get into missiles, where you have your hub gases coming from 
yur rockets, something has to withstand the ravages of these high-temperature 
ses. This is the position in which we find ourselves today, first, where the 
ronautical group are producing -better propellants and we, on the other 
nd, from the metals viewpoint, are trying to devise a container which can 
ld these propellants when they are doing the business that they are intended 
do. 

A Mr. NIELSEN: Do you feel, with the provision made in these estimates 
ir staff, that you have a sufficient number of people to carry out all the 
ork that you want to do? 

Dr. Convey: No. That is an annual question which is brought up. I must 
Imit that we get a fair share of the assistance which is granted to the de- 
rtment each year. However, in our own meetings in the Mines Branch, 
hen I meet with my own staff they usually ask for five times the number 
2 receive. 

i Our staff, as you may know, consists of about 647. About 7 per cent of 
at is clerical staff. The rest, I would say, is divided in the ratio of about 
ree to two; three technicians to two professional personnel. 

“Many of the projects are shared. At times quite a few of them have to 
» shelved in order to attend to those problems of high priority. If we had 
iro staff we could do much more than we are doing at the present time. 
quipment- -wise we are not too badly off. 


Is Mr. NIELSEN: In projects such as those now being conducted in the dis- 
ery of new uses for metals, and like projects, if your staff were increased 
) you feel you could make greater progress along those lines? 


i Dr. Convey: Absolutely. As it is today, what really happens is that when 
particular project which is of interest to one or two companies comes up, 
e will provide so much help for these companies. In turn, they will pro- 
de us with the staff we lack. I must say that our technique is one in which 
e projects that we aim for are those which will benefit not one but many 


e 


‘ms. 


ae 


- Mr. Nietsen: Do I understand you correctly, Dr. Convey, that in some 
' these projects the departmental staff is supplemented by staff provided by 
rivate industry? 
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Dr. ConvEY: Yes. We have under way at the present time, for instance 
in the study of nickel and the nickel alloys, a scheme whereby the Internationg 
Nickel Company has housed in our laboratories one senior engineer and on 
technician. 

In zinc we have one research engineer and two technicians. | 

In steel castings, wherein we work directly with the Steel Castings | In 
stitute of Canada, we have one senior engineer and one technician. 


The CHAIRMAN: These are joint efforts with the companies producing tha 
particular product or trying to do research work on them? 


Dr. Convey: Yes. Then there are those I have mentioned, outside of the 
International Nickel Company. The others are really group efforts involvin; 
the country at large. One reason we brought the International Nickel Cor n 
pany into the laboratories was that we were being flooded with queries. con 
cerning nickel alloys and, quite frequently, their failure under certain cil 
cumstances, and I felt they should be doing something to help themselvesi{ 

They considered the best way to do that was to. bring their men righ 
into our own laboratories and work alongside us. : 


Mr. RopicuaupD: In the detailed list of the staff here I notice an item | 0 
$10,572 for chauffeurs. What is their special duty? There were none last 7 


Dr. Convey: ‘‘Chauffeur,’—that involves about three individuals, and j 
order to merit putting them one grade above the class of a labourer we ga ve | 
them the title of “chauffeur”. Their duties are in the handling of lift truck : 
equipment, for the feeding of the furnaces and the smelter furnaces, both m 
the foundry and in the main smelting laboratories. They are not chauffeurin 5% 
they are actually operators, but in order to give them a grade a bit bette 
than the class of “labourer”, they have the designation of “chauffeur’’. 


Mr. RopicHAupD: In the estimates for materials and supplies I notice—the 
detail is on page 276—that you have exactly the same amount as last year 
$230,000. How do you arrive at those estimates and at the same figure ‘or 
two consecutive years? ‘ 


Dr. CONVEY: The estimates are based on past experience, under which 
have detailed just how much we have spent on a particular item during the Y 
preceding years. ; 

Then one looks at it and tries to forecast just what will be the increase 
in the cost of these supplies over the year to come, and this year we h 
shown no increase simply because we were not granted an increase. 4 

Mr. RogpicHaupD: What policy is being followed in the case of overtime? 
Last year you had an item of $15,000; this year it is reduced to es 000. 
does it cover? 


Dr. Convey: Overtime, for the most part, covers operations within the 
machine shops. In our machine shops we produce quite a lot of our o vn 
equipment, equipment which would cost large amounts of money if we were 
to buy it outside. They are what one might call “tailormade’”’ items. . 
We also have overtime in the foundry. We have overtime on the smelt 
as once a melt is started, say on an iron ore, it is run for 24 hours a day, 
three shifts. ae 
The reduction in overtime is primarily due to this fact—we had expected | 
that our prevailing-rates staff would be classified as “mines craftsmen” 
from April 1, simply because we find that one-half of our staff are alre 
classified oil servants’. Our mines craftsmen in our machine shops 
working on pattern making, et cetera. It would have been much m 
economical to operate if we could have brought them all in as mines craftsmel | 
That has been turned down for the time being. However, the fig re 
that you see there for overtime represents only part of the bill. W1 en 
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e had a 24-hour smelter run last year, over a period of a month or two 
honths on the smelter, for instance, the companies concerned with. that 
articular pilot plant operation provided us with at least 12 more pairs of 
lands. So they have to pay all that extra overtime. 
- Mr. Rostcuaup: That is their own responsibility? 


| Dr. Convey: Yes. That is one of the conditions we lay down when we 
wring them in to work with us. The work will be under our direction, but 
hey pay for all extras and the amount that you see for “overtime” in those 
harticular estimates would represent, I would think, perhaps one-half of what 
5; really spent. 

Mr. Woottiams: Mr. Chairman, in view of something that this witness 
aid in reference to the tar sands, I would like to ask a few questions on 
hat subject, and I may preface it by saying that the Royalite Company of 
Yalgary have done some research, as I understand it, up in that area. 

_ Did I understand the witness to say there was no known way to separate 
he oil from the tar sands, or is there no known economic way to do it? 


Dr. Convey: I think, if you had been here last Tuesday, you would 
1ave had your answer on that. We went into detail on that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Woolliams, that has been pretty well covered. 
Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: I was not able to be here; I was away. 


The CHAIRMAN: The proceedings have not been printed yet, but you will 
ind some very interesting reading in those of last Tuesday. 

Mr. WooLuiaMs: Could I just have an answer to that question? 

Dr. Convey: Yes. There are processes for the winning of bitumen from 
he tar sands; but there is no known process for the winning of the bitumen 
Tom the tar sands which are buried underneath overburden. On the open 
dit operations you can apply either the cold water process, the hot water 
orocess or the Can-America process. 


_ Dr. Boyer: A question was asked at the last meeting as to how much 
money had been spent by the government of Canada on research and in- 
vestigations into the tar sands. I have the answer, if you wish to have it. 
The Cuarrman: Yes. 


Dr. Boyer: The amount spent by the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys on research on the separation of the tar from the sand, and on 
"esearch: on refining processes, once they are extracted, amounts to three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 

In addition to that there was a capital amount of $1,900,000 that was 
spent a number of years ago on drilling certain parts of the area and building 
pilot plant. This amount of money outstanding, $1,900,000, is recoverable 
when a company which has a lease from the federal government over the 
section which was drilled, gets into production.. There is the responsibility 
of returning this money to the government from the profits they would make 
rom their operations. 

Each year we are now spending about $80,000 in continuing research, par- 
ticularly in the study of methods of refining and improving the product that 
might be extracted from the sands. 

In addition to these amounts of moneys from our department, the Na- 
tional Research Council spent about $21 million some years ago on the process 
that was described by Dr. Convey, that is, on the cold water process. There- 
fore, the total amount spent by the federal government was about $5 million. 
The CHAIRMAN: Was that effort about 10 years ago joined with some Cana- 
dian company? 

Was it the Canadian Oil Company, or have you that information? 
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capital amount of money to the government if erenuikiis it gets Ha produc 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? | 


Mr. Martet: Are you still making research on lithium metals? | 


Dr. Convey: Yes. Our research there is divided into two categories. Or 
category is associated with the actual winning of the lithium Salts from th 
raw mineral. As in metal, we are pursuing it as an additive in some of 
lightweight alloys. As a metal on its own, its use is very limited. It is diffi; 
to handle; but its major use is perhaps as a storehouse of hydrogen whic. 
used in the H-bomb. es 
Mr. Marte: Could this lithium produce fuel of some kind? 


Dr. Convey: It can be used indirectly. As I mentioned, it has the pow 
of absorbing large amounts of hydrogen, and those amounts can be easi il} 
liberated. For instance, one of its uses during World War II, when pilots wer 
ditched—that is, brought down into the ocean—was that hey could, by mean 
of a little container, allow a little salt water to get into it. In the containe 
was a lithium salt, and that immediately liberated hydrogen, which inflatec 
balloons which would carry up a little aerial; and through that aerial the y 
could transmit distress signals. It was used in that respect; but its eventa 
use was as a means of storing hydrogen. 


Mr. MartTEL: Would it enter into the making of solid fuel? 4 


Dr. Convey: Yes. It is in that group of metals. But the greatest use fot 
lithium is—as lithium carbonate, I believe—in high-grade lubricants, greas 3¢ 
and oil. At least 98 per cent of its production goes into the lubricating busines ; 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen. Shall we approve items 202 and 203 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, in approving those items I should like to pe : 
tribute to Dr. Convey on his masterful presentation and his clarity of though nt 
as a witness before this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you express the idea of every member. 4 


_ Mr. AIkEen: Mr. Chairman, this is not a further question, but an observa: 
tion. I think one thing has been obvious from the examination of the estimate 2 
of the mines branch, and that is that we have one of the biggest jobs to be don 
in this country right in this department. I think that in considering our - 
report, this would be a proper place to mention the fact that the activitie 


this branch could be vastly eat in view of the cove nee of nature 
resources in Canada. a 


That might also apply, not only to mines and minerals, but to technical su ir 
veys as well. j 


Mr. NIELSEN: I very strongly support Mr. Aiken in that observation ant a 
would suggest that it be kept in mind when preparing the final report. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I agree with your observation; and I mig sh 
also say at this juncture that the conduct of this committee in studying the 
estimates of this department is certainly much more detailed than last yea I 
which is to my satisfaction and I think, to that of everyone. 


Items 202 and 203 agreed to. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BRANCH 


Item 204 Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including a Grant of $500 
to the Canadian Association of Geographers and a Grant of $3,500 to the 
University of British Columbia in aid of Research in Foreign Geography .. $358, 681 a 
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S| We hee in 1 this item cover? 
ee he CHAIRMAN: Dr. Nicholson, the director, will answer that, Mr. Nielsen. 
Mr. NIELSEN: What is “research in foreign geography”, Dr. Nicholson, — 
is mentioned here? , 
Dr. N. L. NicHouson (Director, Geographical Branch) The item that is 
E Goned is to aid a special project which is being carried out by the 
niversity of British Columbia on an area in the Soviet Union in which the 
eral government is interested. 


e The CHAIRMAN: Will you speak a little louder, doctor, so that all the 


| Dr. NICHOLSON: I will reply to that question again. The question was, 
‘at does the item for research in foreign geography at the University of 
vitish Columbia refer to specifically? it isto aid the special study of an 


; Mr. NIELSEN: What is the area, and what is the interest of the federal 

yvernment? 

| Dr. NICHOLSON: Some of the aspects of this project are still classified. 

bit. among other things, this is a test to determine to what extent the 
cilities available for research in the Soviet Union are present in Canadian. 
. / 

| Mr. Nretsen: As there are some aspects of this subject which are still 
assified, I do not think I should pursue that line of questioning, because 
. ask a question which would embarrass you. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would not be answered. 

: Mr. NIELSEN: So perhaps it might be wise to refrain from questioning 
ope that line. 

_ Mr. ROBICHAUD: Do I understand that this new atlas of Canada has been 
repared and produced under this branch? 

Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes. 

Mr. RopicHaup: How many copies of it have been printed to date? 

Dr. NicHoLson: We printed 5,000 copies of each sheet. 

Mr. RopicHaup: How many copies have been disposed of? 

_ Dr. NICHOLSON: Nearly 4,000. Of course, not all have been distributed, 
ecause the covers were produced by the Queen’s Printer; and the Queen’s 
‘rinter has been acquiring the covers in lots of 1,000. He is a little behind 
a his total number. 

Mr. Rosicuaup: Has there been any extensive demand from all over 
fanada for this atlas? 

Dr. NIcHOLSON: The demand has been surprisingly great. 

_ Mr. RopicHaup: Does the demand come mainly from individuals or from 
niversities or schools? 

_ Dr. NicHouson: It has come from people in every walk of life. We have 
iad a great many demands from private individuals. 

Mr. RopicHaup: Have any copies been distributed free of charge? 


an Dr. NICHOLSON: No. 

Mr. Nietsen: May I ask one question—the same question I asked Dr. 
Yonvey—with regard to the operations of the geographical branch: do you 
ind your branch is restricted in what it is doing, or should be doing, by lack 
of staff or lack of funds to carry out its responsibilities? 
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Dr. NICHOLSON: I feel that we are greatly handicapped. gal 5 ; 7 
Mr. NIELSEN: Could you elaborate a little on that statement? y 
Dr. NICHOLSON: Our general responsibility is to investigate, as it we 
the surface of the country. In the north this means producing maps 
and investigating the terrain, whereas in the south it means producing land-u: 
maps. Fe 
Even this, perhaps, might be elaborated upon by geographers; but if 
applies to the fundamental work which has to be done first; certain intensi 
development in the making of an inventory of the surface. a 
We have the geological survey of Canada which is essentially making a 
inventory of the resources below the surface; we have the topographicee 
survey which produces base maps; but our function seems to be essential] 
to make an inventory of the surface. | 
The amount of money that we have for field work generally this year, | 
think amounted to something like $28,000. That works out to as little as on 
thousandth of one cent per person in Canada. This is far too small a propor 
tion for trying to do the job which I believe should be done. a 
The Department is commencing to make an inventory of the areas of the 
polar basin which are of interest to Canada, but we are missing the essential 
part, which is the land in between, q 


Mr. NIELSEN: Up to date what progress has been made in making an 
inventory of this area? 


Dr. NicHOLSoN: I have a map showing the areas, which the branch has. 
investigated, 4 

Mr. NIELSON: Perhaps we might have a look at it. Perhaps you might 
explain what the lines on the map in colour mean, = 

Dr. NICHLSON: This map shows the activity of the geographical branck 
in northern Canada during the past ten years. The red colour indicates the areas. 
that our people have visited. The colours in the legend show the year in which 
we visited those areas. You can see that they are very spotty. The reason — 
for this is that our parties naturally, with the facilities available, are ver} 
small. There are never more than two or three persons as a general rule; ane 
the amount of territory that we can cover is limited. 


We have tried to overcome this limitation of field work by using carefully — 
chosen areas in the Arctic along with aerial photography to enable us te 
interpret aerial photographs of parts of the country that we cannot visit. 3 

This map shows where our people were in the field. We have been able 
to extend our knowledge or inventory by reason of the field experience, and 
applying it to air photography in the areas we could not see in the field. _ 

Mr. NIELSEN: There seems to be a tremendous amount of red ink on the | 
map indicating the years in which visits were made. | : 

I wonder what year that was? What year is shown by the bright red? 


Dr. NicHotson: The bright red is the total picture. The little circles 
indicate the year. 


and 


Mr. NIELSEN: Has your activity been stepped up in the last few years? 
Dr. NicHoLtson: Perhaps very slightly. q 
Mr. NIELSEN: To what extent do you feel that your activities should be 
undertaken in this field? Do you think you should double them, triple them or 
what? : 
The CHAIRMAN: You mean in an orderly fashion? s 
Mr. NIELSEN: Well, naturally. I think there seems to be very little activity | 
undertaken in the north, Speaking personally. a 


. 
} 


* 
‘ 
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: : ‘Dr. NICHOLSON: I had not thought of it on those terms. There would be 
limitations. Frankly, one could not expand the activities indefinitely, or ten- 


put of the universities. 

| The CHAIRMAN: Would it necessarily mean a survey of the projects we are 
now discussing before you could make a reliable estimate? 

. Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes. 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: Why, Dr. Nicholson, do you feel that you should expand 
these activities of your branch? 

Dr. NICHOLSON: Because the demand for information on terrain is in- 
creasing faster than we can supply it. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Would you relate these remarks to the recent oil staking in 
the Arctic islands? e 

' Dr. NICHOLSON: It is very clear. This on the map is generally the area in 
which the oil leases have been given. Our activity in these islands has been 
extremely limited. You will notice that we have not had people on Victoria 
island since 1949. 

But to give you an example of the approach we are trying to make; we 
attempt to forecast the need for terrain information. Sometimes we can do this 
fairly successfully. 

For example, when the DEW line was about to be constructed, our branch 
was approached to provide detailed terrain analyses which would aid those 
who were planning the precise sites, and choosing where to go. We had in- 
formation for part of the area, but for the other part we had to guess. I would 
have been happier had we been able to give them the same amount of informa- 
tion for the whole area. That is one example. 

| Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. 

_ Mr. ArIKewn: I wonder if you could clarify the division of duties as between 
your branch and the Surveys and Mapping Branch? 

| Dr. NICHOLSON: We carry on where they leave off. Our situation is rather 
like that of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

You will recall the minister said that in the case of surveys generally, 
before you can have a geological survey you must have a base map. That is 
the job of the Surveys and Mapping Branch. Before you can have a terrain 
analysis map, you must first have a base map. 

Ls Mr. AIKEN: You merely do the vertical survey, while the Surveys and 
Mapping Branch do the horizontal survey? 

| Dr. NicHoLson: No. We merely take the maps and photographs generally, 
all of which come under surveys and mapping, and we use them as a pool in 
order to plot geographical information. 

| Mr. AIKEN: What would the purpose under your branch be when you go 
out there? Would it be to tie together the survey information? 


Dr. NicHoLson: No. We merely check the air photographs, and if they 
contain areas which are doubtful or if we cannot interpret the survey properly 
from the photographs, then we go into the field on the spot. 


_ Mr. ArKen: They provide the skeleton, and you fill in the parts? 
| Dr. NICHOLSON: That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we approve item 204? 


Mr. Nrewsen: Before the item is approved, might we have reproduced in 
the committee proceedings the table showing the number of parties by years 
in the various locations, which appears as the legend on the map? 3 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL BRANCH 
IN NORTHERN CANADA 1948-1958 — 


1948 1 BIRD, Dean, Laycock, Bird (Baker Lake) 

2 Gadbois (Kogaluk-Payne Rivers) 

3 FRASER (Mackenzie River, Arctic Coast) 

4 JENNESS (Operation Magnetic—Western Arctic by air) 
1949 5 MANNING, Packer, Coombs, Merrill, Burns 


Baldwin, Macpherson (NAUJA, Foxe Basin) 
6 Gutsell, Lake (Yukon River) 
6A JENNESS (Banks & Victoria Island by air) 


1950 7 BIRD, Dean, Bell, Bird (Southampton Island) 
8 GADBOIS, Mackay (Mealy Mtns.) 
9 Black (Labrador Coast) 


1951 10 MACKAY, Fraser Sipe Bay) 
11 Gadbois (Eureka) 


1952 12 MACKAY, Stager (Cornwallis Island) 
13 GADBOIS, Laverdiere (Alert) 
14 DEAN, Brown (Kenogami-Albany Rivers) 
15 DRUMMOND (Koksoak-Kaniapiskau Rivers) 
16 WOOD, Sim (Hudson Bay Railway) 
17 BIRD, Bird (Wager Bay) 
18 Black (Labrador Coast) 


1953 19 FRASER, Laverdiere (Boothia Isthmus) 


1954 20 MACKAY, Siager, Sim (TUHLIK, Mackenzie delta) 
21 Fraser, (Mackenzie delta) 
22 BIRD, Bird (Bathurst Inlet) 
23 MARSDEN, Falconer (Coppermine) 


1955 24 FRASER, Frebold (Cambridge Bay) 
25 MACKAY, Stathers (TUHLIK, Liverpool Bay) 
26 ROBITAILLE, Hudon (Mould Bay) 
27 SIM, Marsden (Eureka) 


1956 28 FRASER, Henoch (King William Island) 
29 BIRD, Marsden (Contwoyto Lake) 
30 ROBITAILLE, Trotier (Cornwallis Island) 


1957 31 SIM, Bissett (Melville Peninsula) 
32 MACKAY, Henoch, Wallace (TUHLIK, Yukon Coast) 
33 ROBITAILLE, Wargon (Foxe Peninsula) 
34 Ross (Northern Foxe Basin) 


1958 35 HENOCH, Brown (Peel River) 
36 MACKAY (Richards I., Mackenzie Delta) 
37 FRASER, Maxwell (Western Arctic Coast & Boothia) 
38 SIM, Moscal (Melville Peninsula) a 
39 BROCHU, (Lake Hazen) ae 
40 IVES (indian House Lake) "ie 


Item 204 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: There are two matters to be dealt with. I do not wisl 
to detain the committee more than two or three minutes. ae 


Mr. McQuiILLAN: I move we adjourn, Mr. Chairman. ae 
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The CHAIRMAN: We are getting along very nicely with these estimates, 
we § are Eiving them a much better perusal than we did ies year. We 


. “and then, ere’ 207 and 208; then an Hears under * aeneralt that is 
‘and following which we should finish, with item 210. Then we commence 
rith the estimates of Dominion Coal Board. 
| For that reason I wish to indicate that Mr. Kindt has suggested that we 
lave brought before the committee, when we are dealing with items 211, 212 
ind 213 of the Dominion Coal Boatd. Mr. David Young who is an ‘indixetriclist; 
ind who would be expected to give evidence on the Japanese coal market. 
e was a member of the mission to Japan, was he not? 
Mr. KinpT: That is right. 
' The Cuarrmawn: In order to have him here, would he come at his own 
ence? | 
| Mr. Kinpt: No, he would not. He would be called as a witness. I would 

ke to have him give evidence not only on the Japanese coal market but also 
n the effectiveness of the subvention on coal to the Japanese market, and on 
ae effectiveness of the subvention on coal to western Ontario. I would in addi- 
on like to have him give evidence before certain other committees while he 
; here, either by conference or otherwise, on the tourist industry, and on 
aaking the Frank Slide in Alberta a national monument; and also to deal with 
nermo-electric possibilities in the Crownest Pass in relation to the East 
Cootenay hydro electric development. This man is one of the outstanding in- 
ustrialists in Alberta and I hope that he will be available. 
| With respect to my former request to have Mr. Whittaker appear, I learn 
nat he is not available. 

~The CHAIRMAN: As yet we have not had referred to us the estimates of the 
Bt ttnent of Northern Affairs and National Resources, under which the 
purist and travel bureau would come. I am sure the committee would go 
long with your suggestion in regard to coal. Would that be satisfactory to 
ne committee? Do you object, Mr. Robichaud? 
Mr. Rosicuaup: No, not at all. But I think we should have it clearly 
nderstood that Mr. Young’s appearance before this committee would have to 
0 with coal only. Otherwise there would be no limit to where we should 
top. 
The CHAIRMAN: I agree. We must confine ourselves to the items under 

iscussion. 
_— Mr. Kinpt: What I had in mind was that, since he is also familiar with 
hese other problems, we might have private meetings on these other problems 
hat are not related to coal. 
_ The CHarrMan: Are you agreeable, Mr. Nielsen? 

_ Mr. RosicHaup: I am sure Mr. Dumas would have no objection. 

- The CHAIRMAN: You are speaking for Mr. Dumas? 
_ Mr. RosicHavup: Yes. 


- The CHarrMan: All right, Mr. Kindt. You can rely on our desire to have 
hat witness called. 

I am inclined to think that the matter might come up about next 
“hursday, a week from today. But if not, would it be all right with the mem- 
vers of the committee, if the witness is here on that particular Thursday, 
nd if we are not quite ready, that we bring up that particular item in order 
a? delay his attendance in Ottawa? 


| BF Bo 
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Mr. Woo.uiaMs: I am in accord wih Mr. Kindt. I would have liked 4 ha 
a chance to discuss it with him. I have discussed his recent visit to Japan wi 
certain industrialists; but I would like to have a discussion with Mr. 
because I have another witness in mind. 

I wonder if next Thursday would make it too much of a rush? Cotlm ; 
not be set ahead a little? I do not want to delay matters, but I would like 
have a chance to talk it over with Mr. Kindt and to meet with you later. — 

The CHAIRMAN: You may have a chat with him and we will try to wor. 
out what should be done. 

You have heard the statement about this particular map and the d FE 
cussion this morning. I am advised by the expert witness that in the F 
reproduced in the New York papers there were some erasures of materia 
which this other map contained. I understand the department could produc 
for your information the map that was in that New York Times. Is that right 

Dr. vaN STEENBURGH: I would like to say that I believe the map whic 
was shown in the New York Times would have no clearance implication 
whatsoever, and that it would be a better map. y 

Mr. NIELSEN: That is the one we should have, then. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that we have the one which appeared in ° > th 
New York Times? Could we have a motion? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I so move. 
Mr. RoOBICHAUD: I second the motion. a 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is now adjourned until next Tuesday at ten | 
o'clock. a 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, March 12, 1959. 
(8) 


f The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.00 o’clock 
n. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Cadieu, Coates, Doucett, Drouin, 
anger, Gundlock, Hardie, Kindt, Korchinski, MacInnis, MacRae, Martel, 
wrtineau, McFarlane, McQuillan, Mitchell, Muir (Cape Breton North and 
storia), Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Simpson, Slogan, Stearns and Woolliams— 


i . 


In attendance, from the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The 
nourable Paul Comtois, Minister; Dr. Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister; Dr. 
(E. van Steenburgh, Director- General of Scientific Services; Mr. J. F. Mazer- 
, Assistant Secretary, Interdepartmental Committee on Air Surveys; Dr. 
'S. Beals, Dominion Astronomer; Mr. K. M. Pack, Chief Administrative 
Acer; Mr. R. B. Code, Chief, Personnel and Office Services Division; and Mr. 
‘AL Murray, Chief, Editorial and Information Division. 
| The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of 
BR ariment of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


| On motion of Mr. Woolliams, seconded by Mr. McQuillan, 


_ Resolved,—That immediately following the Committee’s examination of 
» estimates of the Dominion Coal Board, the last items in the estimates for 
‘cussion, the Committee do revert to an unrestricted discussion of the main 
ms of the department, to assist members in preparing recommendations 
on in the report of the Committee to the House. 

Items 205 to 208, Dominion Observatory, were called. Dr. Beals explained » 
> functions and operations of the said branch; he was questioned thereon. 
e said items were approved. 

_ Referring to Item 210, Polar Continental Shelf Project, on motion of Mr. 
elsen, seconded by Mr. Coates, 


| Resolved,—That the map which has been distributed to members, and 
uich was published in the New York Times, concerning the intensified Soviet 
iploration in the Arctic be published in the proceedings of the meeting. 


On adjournment at 10.55 o’clock a.m. the Committee agreed next to meet 
10.00 o’clock a.m. on Monday, March 16, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, March 12, 1959. 
9.00 a.m. 


The Grarincans Gentlemen, it is a minute after 9.00 o’clock and we have 
|: “quorum. At the last meeting we finished items 202, 203 and 204. The next 
tems in the estimates are 205 to 208, which are to be found at pages 41 and 
j2 in your book. 


ey Mr. Woottiams: Before we move on to that, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
f could make a motion this morning? 


_ The CHAIRMAN: What is your motion? 


Mr. Woo.iiams: Mr. Chairman, I move, seconded by Mr. McQuillan, that 
ate eiately following the committee’s examination of the items on the Domi- 
ulion Coal Board, the last items in the estimates for discussion, the committee 
lo revert to an unrestricted examination of the main item of the estimates of 
his: department to assist the members preparing recommendations for in- 
slusion in the report of the committee to the House. 


- The CHarrMaN: Have you a copy of the motion? 
La Mr. WooLLiaMs: Yes, I have. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a motion here: moved by Mr. Wool- 
jams ‘and seconded by Mr. McQuillan, that immediately following the com- 
fuipe® examination of the items on the Dominion Coal Board, the last items 
n the estimates for discussion, the committee do revert to an unrestricted , 
examination of the main item of the estimates of this department to assist mem- 
ders in preparing recommendations for inclusion in the report of the com- 
e3 to the House. 
ie 


_ Before I put the motion, is there any discussion on this? 
Mr. COATES: ‘Will you enlarge on what you mean? 
1 ea Mr. Woo..tiaMs: There are some things that I wish to discuss and bring 
up -at that time. 
| a The CHAIRMAN: You intend having a review; is that the idea? 
Mr. Woo.uiaMs: That is right. 
~The CHAIRMAN: Some items were not cleared up to your satisfaction? 
i Mr. Woo..iamMs: That is correct. 


| ‘ The Cuarrman: Is there any other discussion, gentlemen? 

| _ Mr. Muir (Cape Breton, North and Victoria): That will. be a general 
review? » 

Pae The: CHAIRMAN: Benilemen: are there any other comments? The motion 
has been moved and seconded. You have heard the motion. All in favour? 


Motion agreed to. 


| The Cuarrman: Dr. Boyer, the deputy minister, has a slight correction to 
hes: in the printed proceedings of March 5th. There is a slight correction to 
be: made to page 141 of the proceedings on behalf of Dr. Nicholson, director of 
(our geographical branch. As Dr. Boyer says, “I should like to request that 
in a Statement attributed to Dr. Nicholson, which appears in No. 6 of the minutes 
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of proceedings and evidence—six lines from the bottom of page 141—the y 
“American” be deleted. The statement with this correction would then 


Dr. NicHotson: Not since the Nares expedition which went to 
northern part of Ellesmere Island, but not along the route which - 
just traced. , ae 

That correction will be made, Dr. Boyer. os 
Have you the witnesses ready, Mr. Minister, from the dominion obserys 
tory? We shall proceed with items 205 to 208. / 


DOMINION OBSERVATORIES 


Dominion Observatory, Ottawa and Field Stations— 

Item 205 Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including the ex- ‘a 
penses of the National Committee for Canada of the International Astronomical ' 
Union, the fee for membership in the International Astronomical Union, and a a 
Grant of $3,500 to the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada ................ $ 896,930 — 


- 


Item 206 Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equip- a x 
SIREREIE ica ccestt wally 3 058, <2 Wy bia wists whe'sabe doco, gw eal Sfecoibla Sie hele @ Bula’ letd eralwiore Oat ate ith aus aires mea $ 486,800 — 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C.— - 

Item 207 Administration, Operation and Maintenance ...................... $ 146,838 

Item 208 Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and “a 


PE eRURT PORE ee cI, s Siatasare o-Lleve glblBba. o ake See abe Ru aN ARtaee er aie eed tee on ee \$ 67,975 
$1,598,543 


Hon. Paut ComTots (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): Yes, 
Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to make a statement first? i 


Mr. Comrtots: I do not think it will be necessary. Everybody knows 
is going on at the Dominion Observatory. Dr. Beals will give a state 
and a general review of his branch of the department, and after that 
member of the committee may ask questions relevant to the various divisi 
of Dr. Beals’ branch. I think that is the best way to deal with the matt 

The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Beals. a 


Dr. C. S. BEaLs (Dominion Astronomer): Mr. Chairman, I though it m 
be of interest to the members of the committee if I were to make a state 
explaining the origin of our branch. Our branch had its origin in the n 
for precise astronomical observations in connection with the survey of rail 
lands, and provincial and international boundaries, which work was: 


carried on actively during the last years of the last century. 


The first Chief Astronomer of Canada, Doctor W. F. King, who was 
of our greatest scientists, was not only the founder of the Dominion Observ 
but also of the Geodetic Survey of Canada. The Geodetic Survey was 
sociated with the observatory for quite a number of years, but it is n 
part of the Surveys and Mapping Branch. The most important task of 
observatory now is research in the fields of astronomy and geophysics. 
As you know, astronomy deals with all those objects and materials 
side the confines of the earth. Geophysics deals with the character of tt 
interior of the earth—right to the center. However, there are always e 
ceptions, and we do make use of methods of astronomy to study the earth 
atmosphere. The study of the earth’s atmosphere is also important 1 
geophysics since it modifies quite drastically the character of the earth’s mag 
netic field. os 

Our work consists partly of pure research and partly of practical rese 
Owing to the rapid advance of science it is becoming increasingly difficu 
distinguish between them, since the pure research of yesterday becomes tl 
practical research of today. — 

Our branch is divided into five divisions, and I should like to say a fe 


words about each division. These remarks might form a basis for questi 
‘later on. : 
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Reo ‘The division “of. positional astronomy at Ottawa is concerned with the 
maintenance of an accurate time service for Canada. It also covers those 
anches of astronomy which deal with navigation and surveying, as well 
as the motions of the stars and the solar system. Some studies of the earth’s 


,tmosphere are made by observing objects beyond the atmosphere. 


-. Another of our divisions in Ottawa studies the physical nature of the sun, 
the moon, the earth, man-made satellites, comets and meteors, interstellar 
slouds, that is, gases between the stars. The nature of the earths’ atmosphere 
is important to this division. The methods of radio astronomy are about to 
be applied by the division, and it might interest the members of the com- 
mittee to see the sketch of our proposed radio astronomy telescope at Penticton, 
British Columbia. It has got beyond being a proposal now since the telescope 
is on the ground and only requires erection. 


Then there is the division of geomagnetism which is concerned with the 
sarth’s magnetic field. This division carries out magnetic mapping, operates 
magnetic observatories and carries out airborne magnetic surveys over Canada 
and the surrounding oceans. This work is an aid to aerial and marine naviga- 
tion. The division recently carried out an intensive survey of the Pacific Ocean. 


The division of gravity studies the manner in which gravity differs from 
place to place over the earth’s surface. These studies give information on the 
over-all shape of the earth and the varying density of the earth’s crust. Such 
information is of great value in the search for economic’ minerals and in 
general studies of the earth’s interior. Gravity is important in regard to what 
we might call “space vehicles’, about which we have been hearing so much 
lately. We have been told that these “space vehicles’—as I prefer to call 
them—can be directed rather accurately from one part of the earth to 
another. Such accurate direction would be impossible aes a very accurate 
knowledge of the gravity field of the earth. 


Finally, there is the division of seismology which is concerned with the 
motions of the earth’s crust, known as earthquakes. Our studies of earthquakes~ 
lead to information concerning areas in Canada with special earthquake 
hazards, which is of interest to the building industry and to those who 
are constructing large projects such as hydro electric dams, and so on. Also— 
and this is to us perhaps the most interesting part of the subject—seismology 
deals with the structure of the earth’s interior. For example, it told us that 
the interior of the earth is mostly liquid, iron and nickel, and quite recently 
it has been decided that it is not entirely liquid. Most of the interior of the 
earth below 2,000 miles is liquid, but in the very center there is a big iron 
marble of about 750 miles’ in diameter, which, owing to the great pressure 
upon it, is solid. 

This map shows the general activities of the division. Sir, would you like 
me to Rpeak briefly about this map so that questions can be asked about it? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think perhaps you might make an explanation first. 


Dr. Beats: The purpose of the map (pointing to a map) is to indicate 
the extent of our various activities in Canada. The astronomical observatories 
are shown here as these conical structures. There is one in Ottawa. This is 
the radio astronomy observatory at Penticton, which is now coming into being. 
This is the astrophysical observatory at Victoria, British Columbia. 


We have a large number of seismological stations throughout Canada. 
They are in purple on the map. There is one at Resolute Bay in the Arctic. 
We are now in the process of establishing stations at Alert, which is the most 
northerly point in Canada, and at Mould Bay. There are stations at Halifax, 
Severn Falls, Shawinigan, Falls, Ottawa, and Saskatoon, and one at Banff. 
There are several on the Pacific coast in the vicinity of Victoria. 5 
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In our studies of geomagnetism our main project for the coming year 
an airborne survey of the area which has been discussed so thoroughly 
these meetings; that is, the area between the northern islands and the po 
The great increase in Arctic flying and the fact that flights are going over a 
pole with considerable regularity now makes it important that there shoul 
be good magnetic maps of this area. . . ae 
This will illustrate some of our work in the field of geomagnetism las 
year. We covered the province of British Columbia with our airborne magne- 
tometer, and these are the flight lines from which it was done. In a moment ] 
will show you some of the magnetic work we did on the Pacific Ocean, but 1 
will finish with this map first. ea a 
In the field of gravity, these are the areas which we are proposing to 
cover this year. - 
The CHAIRMAN: Will you mention the areas? a 
Dr. Beats: This area is partly in Manitoba, and partly in southern 
Saskatchewan. This area on the map is partly in Saskatchewan and partl 
in Alberta. The purpose of those particular projects is to link up with - 
very extensive mapping surveys carried out by the oil companies. Each 
company does its own surveys and they are not related one to the other. Also, 
they are not connected with the world gravity stations. It is our intention 
establish base stations throughout these areas and- use the very extensi 
material which has been turned over to us by the oil companies. The. purpo 
of this is to enable us to make an accurate gravity map of this part of 
country. I should mention that the oil companies do not give us all their d 
but they give us enough to make reasonably good regional gravity maps. 
area I am now pointing out to you, adjacent to those already mentioned 
the map, illustrates what we were doing last year in gravity work. . 
There are two other projects planned for this year. This one, in connec-| 
tion with the geological survey, is to make gravity observations of part of 
Labrador trough in order to facilitate the geological observations which | 
now being carried on. This area east and north of Hudson Bay is part of our 
continuing study of gravity in Canada as a whole. wea i 
Last year we covered this more southerly area, also east of Hudson Bi 
area, and we are extending further north this year. Gravity in these north 
areas is done with the aid of small aircraft. A gravity meter is carried 
the aircraft. Landings are made on the numerous lakes in the area ; 
observations are made from the shores of the lakes, not from the airer 
; This represents the airborne magnetic survey we made last year. As 
can see, as far as Canada is concerned it covers that part of Alberta and t 
part of British Columbia and a little bit of the Yukon, here; and I think 
a few places we did go into the Northwest Territories. The survey then w 
down to San Francisco and across to Hawaii, down to the Society islands | 
to Samoa and Fiji. From there it went to New Zealand, to Sydney, Austra 
to Brisbane, and from Brisbane to the Philippines, Manila, calling at To 
and Attu island in the Aleutians on the way back. Then there was a ¢ 
at Alaska—I think at Fairbanks—and some of the loose ends in Britis 
Columbia were completed before the survey was completed. a 
I might explain why we undertook the survey of this area over the 
Pacific Ocean in addition to Canada. For the purposes of aerial navigat 
it is particularly important to have good magnetic maps of the oceans, and 
if that is not done by the countries bordering oceans, obviously it will 
be done at all. The number of nations having equipment capable of carrying 
out this work is very small. As far I know only the United States and our- 
selves have equipment of this kind. Therefore, in connection with the inter- 
national geophysical year we undertook to make this flight over the Pacific 
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ea Aiea we are Caine letters and requests from other countries 
vide the data which we obtained. I was very pleased, in connection 
hesee requests, that the design of the magnetometer is such that it 
Ss US the information we want directly and without a great deal of com- 
: tation. Normally in a major survey one expects to wait some months before 
ie data is ready; but it has been a very much shorter time in our case and 
are getting out now some of the data on this Pacific flight. 

_ Another interesting thing about the Pacific flight is that it has been many 
2ars since there has been a magnetic survey of the Pacific ocean. This work 
as formerly done by a ship, operated by the Carnegie Institution of 
fashington the “Discovery.”. That ship was destroyed by fire some years 
zo. A new ship was being built in England to carry out similar work but it 
as decided that this kind of work was better carried out by aircraft, and in 
iture the oceans of the world will probably be surveyed mainly in this way. 


_ There is one more map, if I may show it to the members of the committee. 
his is a gravity map of Canada in so far as we have been able to get it at 
e present time. It is not necessary to call attention to the fact that it is 
aite a task to make a gravity survey in a country as large as Canada, and 
is fairly obvious that more has been done in the south than the north. 


Going from the south to the north on the map there are, as you can 
‘e, ‘various observations spotted, and we eventually hope to fill in the spaces 
>tween them. As far as the map is concerned, the areas where gravity is 
ge are in red. Medium areas are in yellow. The places where gravity 
proportionately small are coloured dark blue. The blue areas are par- 
cularly easy to see in the case of the mountains of British Columbia. 

\ I have been requested to give a brief explanation of gravity. Gravity — 
the force which is exerted on one body which is in the ‘vicinity of any 
ther body. While I think most people do not realize it, if you have a 
juple of lead balls and you hold them up one in each hand, there is a 
nall force between them tending to pull them together. It is so small that 
du would not detect it, when you were holding them up. But when you have 
body as large as the earth, it very strongly attracts other bodies. The reason 
2ople can fall when they are not supported is because the force of gravity 
acting upon them. 


We are very interested in making gravity observations because gravity 
Nee from place to place on the earth’s surface, the variation difference being 
scause of differences in the density of the earth crust. These differences 
t crustal density are very important to geologists and prospectors, looking 
r oil and minerals. For instance, limestone is rather light and not very 
ense, and if there is a great deal of it we get a small value of gravity. On. 
le other hand granite and gneiss is heavy, and we get a large value of gravity 
these rocks are Beet in the vicinity of the place where we are making © 
»servations. 


Gravity is important to oil prospecting in the prairies because it is possible 
) eatine the precambrian basement under the limestone layers, in which oil 
“normally found. 


_ Mr. Chairman, having given this brief outline, there are possibly individual 
oints which can be brought out by questions. 


Mr. AIKEN: Do I understand that gravity is not in the nature of a centri- 


igal force, but it depends entirely on what is underneath the ci lai surface, 
: largely? 


Ie yer BEALS: Yes. 
eee. AIKEN: At that particular point? 


é 
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Dr. BEALS: That is right. The centrifugal force of the earth’s rotation 
is in the opposite direction to gravity and when we calculate gravity at a Ly 


particular point we have to subtract the value of the centrifugal force. a 


Mr. AIKEN: That makes the gravity survey particularly important in con- 


nection with mines and minerals, as well as with regard to studies of the 
interior of the earth? bs 


Dr. BEALS: Yes; particularly with regard to some types of minerals, for 
example, a salt deposit. A salt deposit is rather easily investigated by gravity ry 
methods. Also, a sulphide deposit, which is a very dense material. Those 
are the sort of ‘things which lend themselves to this kind of study. es 


Mr. AIKEN: With regard to the value of geophysical surveys I have o 1e 
more question. Can you explain the technical value of the ceom arr aua surveys 
which you are carrying out in the northwest of Canada? q 


Dr. BEALS: Our geomagnetic surveys are mainly for the purpose of aiding 
aerial navigation. For example, the magnetic pole of the earth is approximatel} y 
here at this point on the map. F 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you name the area, Dr. Beals. es 


Dr. BEALS: I am sorry. It is here, in Viscount Melville Sound, a little a 
south of Cornwallis Island and north of Somerset Island. oe 

If you were in this area and were depending on a magnetic compass, - 
you would have to remember that it points south rather than north, and 
it is important to anyone using a compass— - 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Where is the area to which you betennean 


Dr. BEALS: It would be in the northern part of the Arctic islands. The 
particular area here, is Ellef Ringnes Island. There the magnetic compass 
points to, the south rather than north. 


The CHarrmMaAN: You had your pointer pointed about 4 inches above that. 
You just indicated it on the map. Where was that? 


Dr. BEALS: I was pointing to an area on the Arctic ice, north of the islands. 
Here, in Banks Island, the magnetic compass would point to the east. a 


Mr. McQUILLAN: What is the movement of the magnetic pole per annum? 
It is continually changing, is it not? 


Dr. BEALS: Yes. It moves rather slowly. We have been plotting it tort 
a number of years. I am not prepared to say whether we would yet be able 
to tell you exactly how far it moves in a year. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Can you give us any indication, as a result of your 
studies as to what extent that movement has been? 


Dr. BEALS: If we are prepared to accept the older observations—some o of ; 
_ which, I might say, were extremely good, but not as extensive as we are now 
able to make with modern methods of transportation, it moved from the Boothia 
peninsula up to this point in Viscount Melville sound, a distance of about 
200 miles in 130 years. I think perhaps I should try to obtain the exact dates 
for the record, if I would be allowed to do that. As I have said, the only un-— 
certainty which arises here is while Ross’ observations were es tpemet good, 
he was not able to surround the pole with observations, as would be possible 
today; and probably the position of the magnetic pole was not as precisely 
located then. However, we still have a good deal of confidence in Ross iH 
observations. 


Mr. Coates: Why does the magnetic pole change its position? 
Dr. BEALS: That is a question which is very difficult to answer; I wish 
I could answer it. Perhaps I should say it is one of the subjects of our in- 


vestigations. It is not possible to answer unequivocally a question like that 
at this time. a 


a 
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Mr. KorcHINSKI: Are the changes which occur airectly: due north, or are 
there variations? 


’ Dr. BEALS: It is mainly to the north—a little bit to the northwest. At the 
present time I believe the direction of the motion is somewhat to the east, 
and north. = 


a Mr. KORCHINSKI: But it is not a constant line in one direction at all times. 
Of course, it may vary. You could not draw a straight line and say this is’ 
a possible path it would follow in the future. 


Dr. BEALS: We could not be sure of the path it would follow in the future. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Do you have a map that. shows the extreme areas of 
_what I will refer to as earthquake faults in Canada? 


Dr. BEALS: We have an earthquake map of Canada indicating the areas 

_ of major earthquake hazards. Although I have not such a map here, we have 
_ published one, which is in some demand by various interested parties. 
: I think ali of you are aware of the fact that there is an earthquake zone 
on the west coast, but many people are not aware of the fact that it does not 
extend inward for a very great distance from the coast. While we say that 
this area, the Queen Charlotte and Vancouver Islands area in the vicinity of 
Victoria and Vancouver, is an area of earthquake hazard, a relatively short 
distance inside—that is, east of the panhandle of Alaska and down through the 
_/Hazelton area and points of south and more or less central British Columbia— 
could not be classed as such an area. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Have they reached the point yet where they can make 
any predictions as to the imminent danger of earthquakes? 


: Dr. BEALS: The matter of predicting is a tricky subject. People have been 
_ trying to predict earthquakes for a good many years. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: I mean scientifically. 


Dr. BEALS: Yes. In Japan, where the prediction of earthquakes is a serious 
matter, many methods have been tried and they were at one time quite 
seriously trying to predict them by the behaviour of certain fish which were 
kept in captivity. However, in so far as Canada is concerned, I would say 
that we could predict in a general way where we thought an earthquake would 
be likely to come, but as to when they would come, I am sorry to say we 
cannot tell. 


Mr. McQuILLAN: I happen to represent a great part of that particular 
area. Maybe sometimes people wish there would be a big one,—but not me. 
_ I have spent a good deal of time on the Queen Charlotte Islands and it seemed 
to me in certain periods there would be tremors almost every few nights. 


Dr. Beats: That is a remarkably active area, and I think some of the 
earthquakes which have occurred in recent years in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands were of much greater magnitude than, say, the San Francisco earth- 
quake, but the damage was less because of the absence of buildings. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Was the earthquake that occurred in 1946 of as great 
a magnitude as the one in San Francisco? 


Dr. BEALS: I cannot say offhand; I think it was. Certainly it would be 
- comparable. 


Mr. CoATES: Your department deals in space, Dr. Beals, I would imagine; 
and since it is such an important topic today, I was wondering how much work 
you do in regard to this subject. Are any other departments of the government | 
doing any work in relation to space? Do you consider that your department’s 
work at the present time is in keeping with the work generally done by other 

nations in the world? 
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Dr. BEALS: That is not a particularly easy question to answer. I may) 
say that we have aided and helped in this satellite program, by tracking © 
satellites—and I must say mainly the Russian ones, because they are the ones | 
we can see. Once a satellite is launched it belongs to everyone, generally ‘ 
speaking. One reason for tracking it very carefully is because it gives in- | 
formation not only about the earth’s atmosphere, but also about the earth’s © 
gravity. This ties in rather closely with some of our own gravity work, because 
it is our understanding that the studies of the satellites which have been put — 
up in recent years have indicated that the flattening at the earth’s poles is © 
different from what we had formerly thought it was. For that reason it has ¥ 
been suggested that we take some of our gravity equipment, which is of very 3 
good quality, to the Antarctic and to the Arctic—as near the pole as we can 
get—in order to check on this matter of the flattening of the pole. Gravity ise 
a good way to do that. I think what I have said indicates that we are cooperat- _ 
ing with other nations. As far as we know our work is well coordinated with | 
other countries, in this field of astronomy. “a 


Mr. MarTINEAU: Has there been any progress made in connection with q 
taking your equipment to the Arctic and Antarctic? a 
. Dr. BEALS: We are planning as soon as we can, having regard to other com- ‘" 
mitments, to take our new pendulum equipment to Alert, which is the most 4 


northerly point in Canada. As for going to the Antarctic, I am afraid we — ; 


have not as yet given that very serious consideration. However, it is possible — 
Wwe might do so in the future. . ve 


Mr. Coates: I notice there is no great increase in the amount of money _ 
that is being voted for this Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and — 
there is no great increase in the personnel. In the last two or three years — 
I consider that work in space has become probably one of the most important — 
considerations of all governments; and I was wondering along this line whether 7 
you considered that the department is placing enough stress on our work in — 
this manner, and just how fast you can expand this type of work. s 


~ Dr. BEALS: As far as the Dominion Observatory in Ottawa is concerned, — 
I should mention our staff has expanded about 35 per cent since 1950. Ia 
think that is a reasonable rate of expansion. Even if one had the money, it # 
would be rather difficult to acquire the right type of personnel in a short time. — 
As to your question in regard to the adequacy of our effort, I would like 4 

to mention some of the equipment we have already—for example the cameras _ 
at Meanook, and Newbrook, Alberta. They are called Super-Schmidt cameras. — 
They are extremely powerful and, therefore, very useful in studying the sky. © 
They have also been used in the study of satellites, although they were not — 
built originally for that purpose. We have purchased some additional equip- _ 
ment to that, which is here in Ottawa, without putting a great strain on © 
our budget. Actually the strain is on personnel rather than on funds. y 


Mr. CoaTEs: Can you tell us why the number of personnel has not — 
Increased; is it because it is difficult to get qualified men to work? a 


Dr. BEALS: Yes, I think I should say our requests for additional personnel — 
have been sympathetically received, but we have not always obtained all the © 


additional staff which we have asked for. I think that is a fairly general © 
experience. é _ 


Mr. ComtTotis: May I point out in connection with item 205, that there is 
an increase of $119,000 just for administrative operation and maintenance. — 
That is an increase of about 14 per cent over last year. 


_ Mr. Coates: However, there was a decrease in the next vote in connec-— 
tion with buildings; but that is probably as a result of buildings being 
completed. Is that correct? fc a 
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Pe BOYER: This has eee brought about by extra purchases for the type 
ot: enon required in radio astronomy and we are purchasing an additional 
_ telescope for the Victoria observatory. Some of the major payments le 
aE _ been made on this extra equipment, and there is a reduction. 


e. Mr. KinpT: I would just. like to say, Mr. Chairman, that with all of the 
satellites that have been put into the skies, I have never been fortunate 
- enough to see one. In reading the newspapers they have said: if-you look 
into the northwest at such and such a time you will see it. I have stood at 
the back of the Parliament Buildings and craned my neck, but have never 
yet seen one. How would it be possible to observe one of these satellites? Is 
there any station which the government is manning here or in the west where 
one could have that privilege? 


Dr. BEALS: Yes, I think we can answer that question in the affirmative. 
_ First, I should say it is not as easy to see them as one might think. For 
_ one thing, they do not appear exactly in the position in which they are sup- 
- posed to. You may be looking for it in one location and the satellite may 

come up in another; and while you are straining your eyes to see it in one 
- direction, it may be disappearing in another. It is not an easy thing to do. 
- I found it is much better, if you want to see a satellite, to be in a group of 
people. In such circumstances, all eyes are not looking in the same direction. 
One of the group will see it; he will sing out, and then the others can also 
see it. 


Mr. ComTots: Dr. Beals, would you mind relating the experience we had 
at the observatory last year when our group was there. At that time we 
were able to see the satellite for five or six seconds. 


Dr. BEALS: Yes, the minister, the deputy minister and several other people 
were there. On several occasions I have tried to be the. first to see the 
_ satellite, and to date I have not had that success. I think on many of those 
- occasions we would not have seen it at all, and I think on the occasion to 
which the minister refers we would not have seen it, except for one of the 
younger people who had sharp eyes. At that particular time we only’ saw 
it a few seconds, but on other occasions I have seen it rise in the west,. come 
right up over the zenith and down in the east; and it was in view about five 
_ minutes. As to a station where members of the Committee could go to 
see it, if there is another one up we would welcome anyone coming out to 
the Dominion Observatory. We go out on the roof there with a group of 
people. I think we have only missed seeing it on one occasion. Someone 
always sees it and draws attention to it. If anyone would like to come out, 
would you please call me on the telephone and I would be very glad to make 
arrangements so that an individual or a group would ‘see m—that is; if 
_weather conditions are favourable. 


Mr. Coates: Do I understand that mechanical aids are not of too much 
assistance and that it depends largely on visual observation? 


Dr. Beats: Yes, I would say that. Glasses are not much use, as they cover - 
too small an area. We do photograph them. However, we see them first and 
_ then point our photographic telescope at them and photograph them. Under 

certain circumstances it might be possible to photograph them blind. 
Mr. CoaTEs: I have read statements in the paper to the effect the Russians 
_ have a satellite revolving around the sun, and the Americans now have one 
up which is revolving around the sun. is there any way of telling whether 
these satellites are in fact going around the sun? 
; Dr. BEALS: Well, you can tell when they start, when they are not too 
far away. But I should point out that it would take approximately a year for 
a satellite to go around the sun, about the same length of time it would take 
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for the earth to go around the sun. The chances of losing it in that time are 


pretty good. They are probably lost forever, once you lose radio contact with — 


them. It would be much more interesting to get one orbiting around the moon, 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Beals if the Geological Survey 


requires any of the information gained by the Dominion Observatories in 


their gravity surveys? 


Dr. BEALS: Yes, they use a great deal of our information. As a matter q 
of fact, one of our surveys this year is being conducted in cooperation with q 


the Geological Survey. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do they use this information for the compilation of their j 


geological maps? 


. Dr. BEALS: I am afraid I cannot answer that question; that would have to's 


be referred directly to them. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Dr. Beals, what portion of the magnetic survey of the Arctic — 


would you say has not yet been completed? 


Dr. Beaus:I should say the amount which has not been completed would — 
be about that area which we showed on the map. If I may have that map down © 
_ again, I should say that this in general represents the area that has not been — 

completed. But there are some other areas further south to which we would ~ 


still want to give some attention. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Is Mr. Madill here today? 
Dr. BEALS: No, I am sorry he is not. 


Mr. NIELSEN: In terms of percentage, what portion of Canada has been 
surveyed, as far as gravity work is concerned? 


Dr. Beats: I should say we have done some kind of regional survey in a 4 


little less than one-third of the area. . 
5 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would it be correct to say you still have two-thirds of 


Canada, including the sector between the 141st and 60th meridian, to complete? 4 


Dr. BEALS: Yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say that a much greater-density of stations will - 


be required in the Arctic in the future to complete this work? 
Dr. BEALS: Well, it is always desirable to have a greater density of 


stations; but I would think that it would be hard for us to get in the Arctic — 
as great a density of stations as we are getting on the prairies. The condi- — 


tions for landing largely govern what can be done. 


Mr. NIeLseNn: I understand that Mr. Madill, who is the chief of your _ 
geomagnetism division has expressed an opinion that a much greater density — 


of stations will be required in the future, not only for general mapping and 


further geological studies, but for use in conjunction with airborne surveys a 


searching for economic minerals. Would you agree with him, 
Dr. BEALS: Oh yes! 


Mr. NigLsen: Would you say that the records of the fixed magnetic — 
observatories are of paramount importance to the geophysical explorations of — 


the Canadian Arctic? 


Dr. BEALS: Yes, they are very important, and for this reason: there are 3 


often very unusual changes in the earth’s magnetic field, which we call mag- 
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nectic storms, and under certain circumstances these might be indistinguishable — 
from the changes one would see on the record of an airborne magnetometer. 
It is important for a man using a magnetometer to know when the field’ ‘ 
is changing by large amounts, and on such a day he would not use his ~— 
observations. s 
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Mr. NIELSEN: You are planning in your era vitsy surveys to make additional © 
"determinations in Canada north of the tree line. What plans have you to 
continue this program of gravity surveying north of the tree line? 

mi Dr. BEALS: We have already conducted quite a number of. observations 
“north of the tree line. For example, part of this area here is north of the 
tree line, and these two areas here are to a considerable extent north of 
the tree line. One area is Ungava and the other is partly in Labrador and 
partly in northern Quebec. There also has been a great deal of observation 
above the tree line in this area west of Hudson Bay. It is our intention 
eventually to cover the whole of Canada. However, it is difficult to give a 
detailed forecast as to exactly how this is going to be done. 


Mr. NIELSEN: At the present rate of completing these surveys, how long 
will it take to complete the program? 


Dr. BEAus: I should say if we continue at the present rate, we would have 
some kind of a regional coverage of Canada as a whole in another ten years. 


_. Mr. NIELSEN: In view of the rate of expansion of industry and the 
demands which have been placed on the Department of Mines and Technical 
‘Surveys for information of this character, do you feel this program should 
be completed before the expiration of ten years, if possible? 


__ Dr. BEALS: We would like to see it accelerated, and Dr. Innes particularly, 
the chief of our gravity division, feels that he would like to have more staff 
to complete this work more quickly. 

Mr. NIELSEN: When did this program commence, in any substantial form?. 


Dr. BEALS: The regional program which we are discussing began about 
1946 or 1947. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Were the scientists in your branch aware of the desirability 
of commencing the program prior to 1947, and if so, what impeded the 
commencement of the program prior to that date? 


Dr. BEALS: I believe a previous answer of mine gave a slightly wrong 
impression. A certain amount of gravity work has been going on since the 
establishment of the observatory in 1905, but the reason why it was only 
starting to accelerate in about 1945 is because of the invention of the gravity 
‘meter. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Was that an invention of the scientists in your division? 


Dr. BEALS: No, the gravity meter owes its invention to the initiative of 
the oil companies. The history of the invention of the gravity meter is a 
rather complicated matter, but it only came to fruition in the 1940’s. That 
‘is the reason the large scale regional work did not start until then. The 
‘pendulum work, which was started by the observatory years ago and which 
‘we are continuing, is much slower than the gravity meter work. A good 
‘observer with a gravity meter will take an observation in ten minutes, whereas 
with the pendulum it would take a day. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say that any observations have been made either 
by the scientists in your division or elsewhere in the department, or those of 
any other country, which would lead to the conclusion that the Arctic archi- 
pelago is part of the North American continental mass. — 

Dr. BEALS: That is a pretty difficult question to answer, but I think that 
they would contribute to the evidence. I would say they would contribute 
to the evidence, but I could not go beyond that. However, I would say that 
‘we hope the gravity observations which we are proposing to secure in con- 
nection with the continental shelf project should help to answer that question. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Hodgson, the chief of the seismology division of the 
Dominion Observatory, said that certain information gleaned from observations 
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made by Mr. Ewing of Columbia university led to the conclusion that the 
Arctic archipelago is part of the North American Cone mass. ab d 
you agree with Mr. Hodgson? ; im) 
Dr. BEALS: On general principles I should agree with him, because I hava 
confidence in his judgment. However, I do not think I have studied this 
part of the evidence. s 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say that generally the geophysical observations 
made represent merely a beginning in the Arctic, as compared with that kind 
of systematic study which has been carried out in more detail in the southern a 
areas of Canada? 
Dr. BEALS: If I understand your question correctly, I would say, yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: What stage has been reached in the geophysical study of ' 
Canada, north of the 60th parallel, as compared to southern Canada? r 

Dr. BEALS: The number of observations made north of the 60th parallel is 
much lower than the observations made south of it. q 

Mr. NIELSEN: By how much, in terms of percentage? 

‘Dr. BEALS: I would say, ten per cent. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Can you explain in detail, what the Dominion Obgervatorm y 
would like to do in the north? What are your plans and when were these plans 
formulated? q 

Dr. BEALS: The first part of your question is easier to answer than thell 
second part. Our plans are to cover the Arctic in so far as we can in ital 
similar to what we have done in the south. In regard to the time, I would say 
our plans have been formulated over a period of years. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Beginning when? 

Dr. BEALS: I would say about 1946. f 

Mr. NIELSEN: Would I be correct in saying, Dr. Beals, that it is of paraniouaal 
importance for your division, particularly in the field of geophysical and gravity 
work, to anticipate the requirements of industry and of other government 
desactnenta, such as that of Northern Affairs? 


Dr. BEALS: Yes, I would agree with you. 


* 


Mr. NIELSEN: Were the requirements of these departments of government 
and of industry in Canada anticipated prior to 1946? 4 


Dr. BEALS: That is a question which is difficult for me to answer. I have 2 
been associated with the Dominion Observatory in Ottawa only since 
1946. Further, I think it is correct to say that scientists at the observatory 
before this time were conscious, very conscious, of the need for geophysical 
observations in the north and Ravine regard to me facilities for getting there 
and the kind of equipment they have, I think they did some very good work. 
Mr. A. H. Miller, the former chief of the gravity division went down the 
Mackenzie River in some kind of boat, making gravity observations along the 
way. Mr. Madill, the present chief of the magnetic division, also made very 
extensive journeys in northern Canada by canoe, by ice- bisaltes and various. 
other methods. So I think that for quite a long time prior to 1946 the people 


at the observatory were very conscious of this and were doing their best 
in that regard. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is an opinion with which I entirely agree. In view of | 
that, and in view of the relatively little work that was done in the Arctic prior 
~to 1946, to what would you attribute the lack of work carried out in the 60g 7 
parallel prior to 1946? What impeded this work? 


Dr. BEALS: I think it was partly because of inadequate means of transporta- 
tion, and tania due to the fact that instruments were less adequate. Certain! y 
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ioe BS far as gravity is concerned, the question of instruments was paramount. 
_ Again I should mention the work of Mr. Madill, who stimulated the production 
a of much improved types of instruments which are now available for measuring 
ate earth’s magnetic field and which were not available prior to his work. 


an, _ Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say that there was any difficulties in the ideas 

of the scientists in your division in regard to this study? Was there any diffi- 
im culty about those ideas, findings, theories or surveys which made Mer difficult 
as for the government to emplement? 


hb 


_-«*The CHAIRMAN: Are you talking about prior to 1947? 
‘Mr. Nresew: Prior to 1946, Mr. Chairman. 


a Dr. BEALS: It may be so. Since I was not here at that time, I would not 
wy like to give any dogmatic answer. 


a Mr. NIELSEN: To the best of your knowledge? 
E Dr. BEALS: I think that our scientists got a reasonable amount of support 
from the government at those times. But there is always a certain amount of 
- difficulty, and I do not think that the world as a whole—or Canada in par- 
 ticular—was quite as conscious of the need for such observations as they are 
- today. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Prior to 1956, would you say that Canada was discharging 
_ her responsibilities as far as geophysical and gravity work, in the polar region 
_ was concerned? 
q Dr. BEaLs: I would not like to give a very dogmatic answer to that ques- 
f tion. - -Certainly they were doing something; and having fees to the means 
at their disposal, I think I should say, yes. 
“i Mr. NIELSEN: These ‘means at their disposal”—would it not Ge correct 
to say that had those means been greater, the work would have been ac- 
_ complished prior to this in a much broader fashion than it has been. 
. Dr. BEALS: I suppose, in answering a question such as that, if more facilities 
are available, one could always do more. Yes, that is true. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: You had the equipment there at that time, did you not? 
bei, Dr. BEALS: Prior to 1946? 

The CHAIRMAN: You said, 1956, Mr. Nielsen? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, 1956. 

Dr. BEALS: I am sorry; I thought you said “1946”. May I have the ques- 
_ tion again? a 

Mr. NIELSEN: If you had had the facilities prior to 1956 this work would 
have gone ahead, particularly in the geophysical and gravity fields, much more 

/ quickly and on a much broader front than it has? 

Ws Dr. Beats: I think we had some pretty good equipment prior to 1956. 


_Mr. NIELSEN: Excuse me; I am not talking about the quality or quantity 

:. equipment; but if you had had the equipment, would these studies have 
been completed much more satisfactorily and on a broader front than they 
have to date? 


Dr. BEALS: If we ae, had more equipment, yes. 
Mr. NIELSEN: What is the scientific importance of these studies? 


Dr. Beats: That, again, is quite a difficult question to answer clearly and 
briefly. We are interested in the character of the earth’s crust and the nature 
and origin of the earth’s magnetic field. To a person like myself, whose main 
' research work has been in the field of pure science, I think that is an adequate 
answer. Whether it would be to others, I am not so sure. 


Mr. NIELSEN: What is the commercial significance of these studies? 
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Dr. BEaLs: The same as for any other part of Canada. Our studies of 
gravity and magnetism in the Arctic provide base stations which can tie to- 
gether detailed commercial surveys. We also provide information to control 


the observations of air borne magnetometers in this region. ~ 


; ee 

Mr. NIELSEN: I do not want you to misunderstand this next question. In 

my personal view the Dominion Observatory, under your direction and the 
direction of the department in general, has performed a marvellous task—the 
scientific staff especially—with the facilities which were available to them in 
years past in accomplishing what they have accomplished. But despite that, © 
would you not say I would be correct in stating that much more information 
would be avaliable, particularly among the Arctic islands in the areas where 
oil leases have been granted, if the Dominion Observatory had undertaken a 
broader exploration in the fields of geophysical and gravity work? Would. 
this information not be more complete, and available to the oil companies to-— 
day, if this work had been undertaken 10 years ago? 


Dr. BEALS: Certainly; if we had undertaken more work earlier, there would 
be greater results today. -¥ 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would I not be correct in saying that the Dominion Observa-_ 
tory scientific personnel under your direction realized the commercial signific- 
ance of this work 10 years ago? . 


Dr. BEALS: I do not know whether anyone was quite as aware of the 
commercial possibilities in the Arctic 10 years ago as he would be today. ie 
would question that. © . J 


Mr. NIELSEN: Were you, Dr. Beals? 


Dr. Brats: No, I do not think so. I had always been very interested — 
in the Arctic for a great number of years before I came here. One of my — 
boyhood ambitions was to go down the Mackenzie on boat or barge. However 4 
I do not think I was as conscious of the possibilities in the Arctic 10 years 
ago as I am today. ; . - 

Mr. NIELSEN: I have asked you about the commerical and scientific signi-_ 
ficance of these studies. Could you tell the committee what the military signi- — 
ficance of these studies is? a 


Dr. Beats: I am afraid that is a question which is rather out of my field. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say it would be correct that the studies which — 
have been undertaken in the gravity and geophysical fields, not only north — 
of the 60th parallel, but in all parts of Canada, are very important in pin- 
pointing commercial deposits of metals and of industrial minerals, and that, | 
given an expansion of your program, gravity and magnetic methods of geo-- 
physical prospecting would, if extensively used, accelerate the discovery and — 
development of the resources I have mentioned? 4 


Dr. BEALS: In answer to that question I should perhaps say that the pin- 
pointing of mineral deposits is not the aim of our observations. a) 


Our observations may eventually help those who are carrying out more _ 
detailed geophysical surveys, but that is not our real intention. Our intention E 
is to provide accurate base stations; to provide data which will help to tie — 
together more detailed surveys. But detailed surveys for prospecting for 
minerals is not our function. ; ; 


| Mr. NIELSEN: I knew that it was not your function. My question was, : 
would these things which I have mentioned assist in the acceleration of the — 
discovery of these economic resources? 4 


Dr. BEALS: I should hope that they would. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say" that very large amounts of additional gravity 
data are required from the Arctic in order to complete your studies of the 
—earth’s form? 

-_-Dr. BEALS: Well, I do not know whether I would put the word Very 4 
‘in there. I would say “quite large”. 
_ -Mr. Nietsen: I do not want to catch you in any way. I am quoting you 
from “Arctic Survey’. 

Dr. Breas: Even so; I think I would say that for getting the shape of 
the earth in the Arctic, the flattening, and so on, a considerably greater 
number of gravity stations would be very desirable. 


Mr. NIELSEN: This applies not only to overland areas, but over oceans as 
_ well, particularly in the case of the rotational pole? 

Dr. BEALS: We would like very much to get gravity findings in the 
vicinity of the rotational pole; but there are considerable difficulties in mak- 
ing gravity observations in the ice. For that reason we are not so sure they 
would help as much as very accurate observations of northerly points of land. 


| Mr. NIELSEN: Is there any prospect of making gravity observations from 
the air? 

Dr. BEALS: Various eepeuinents have been carried out along that line 
and our own people who are concerned with very high accuracy in gravity 
observations have been rather skeptical because of~the accelerations in an 
aircraft, which are difficult to distinguish. from gravity. Yet we learn that — 

some progress is being made in making gravity observations from the air. 


Mr. NieLsEN: Is there any prospect of using present-day instruments on 
ice with any great success? \ 


Dr. BEAus: I could answer that question better, say, two weeks from 
now than I can at the moment, because we have a project for measuring 
gravity on ice in Saskatchewan which has been going on during the last two 
weeks. But I believe that there have been some quite hopeful results in 
that observation, and we are proposing to try it on the polar continental shelf. 
So in another two or three months we would be in a better position to 
answer that question. 


~ Mr. Nietsen: Are there any new types of gravity meters being developed, 
and if so, will they make it possible to take accurate gravity measurements 
on ice? } 


a 


_~ Dr, Brats: Yes. During these last few years we have been developing a 
new type of gravity meter which depends on the vibration of a weighted 
string; but we are not yet sure whether it is any better than the present type 
of spring-balance instrument. This gravity meter which we have been working 
_on is designed for use in a submarine. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is it correct to say that when this development takes place 
‘the Arctic ocean may actually be better mapped, because it is covered with 
ice, than more southerly and more accessible ocean regions? Again I am 
quoting. 
Dr. BEALS: That is quite possible. 
The CHAIRMAN: You should have given the doctor an opportunity to 
re-read the book. 
Mr. NIELSEN: What advances have the Russians made in this field, to 
your knowledge? Say 
Dr. BEALs: I am sorry to say that our knowledge of the Russian advances 
in this particular.field are very inadequate, and I am afraid I cannot give you 


a satisfactory answer to that question. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Would it be sate to assume, Geehie fhe’ ‘answer ‘you | 
given, that the Russians are more advanced than bap sat de scientists i, - this 
- field? Be Ra Ee Bs 3 

Dr. Beats: In the field of Sone Se Dancy 4s ee ee eT ate 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. ‘ er Wa see 

Dr. BEAus: I should doubt it.” 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: In the field of geophysical studies? j 

Dr. BEaLs: We had quite a good opportunity to talk to Russian ecient ts 
in 1957 when they were here on the International Union of Geology and 
Geophysics in Toronto, and I think we were fairly well convinced that apa 
from their greater numbers and as a consequence of a greater amount of fundd 
available, they were not quite up to our own standards as far as instruments 
were concerned. i 4 


Mr. NIELSEN: You say “oreater numbers and consequently greater finances 
available’? a 


Dr. BEALS: Yes. “ 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you feel, then, that the Soviets are spending more mone ney 
in this field than Canada? 7 4 


Dr. BEeAus: I have no very great knowledge of this, but I should suppose 
they are, yes. i 


“wie 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is there any indication that the Soviets are further ahead 
in the field of ocean mapping than Canada and the United States? =a 


Dr. Brats: That is a subject on which I am afraid I cannot speak with 
knowledge. I think that possibly some answer to that question ne cor 
out in the discussion of the polar continental shelf project. ; 4 

Mr. NIELSEN: What significance would you say ocean mapping has as a 
commercial. factor? - 

Dr. Brats: There again— a 

Mr. NIELSEN: In the polar regions particularly? a 

Dr. Brats: There: again I feel that that is outside our field and I w a 
not attempt to answer the question. | 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do the Soviets exchange information nants the dominion 
laboratories? 


_ Dr. BEAus: We have obtained a great deal of information from them. Yes, 
we have a great deal of information; but it is more in some fields than in others. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is there reciprocity in this exchange between Canada and 
the Soviets? Is the information that Canada exchanges with Russia screened 
by any other department of government? 


Dr. Beaus: No, none of the information that we have sent to Russia has a 
been screened, fiat I know of. ‘3 


ee 


Mr. NIELSEN: Has there been any ex <change, for instance, of information 
which has been gathered as a result of flights of satellites into space? Have 
we any Russian information? a 


Dr. BEALS: Yes. . 
Mr. NIELSEN: They have given it? : 


e, 
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Dr. BEALS: We have some Russian information, yes; and we aed at their , 
request, given them some of our information. That is, they have given us 
predictions as to where the satellites were to be at certain umes which hag 
been very valuable to us in locating them. 


The CuarrmMan: I wonder if you would clear this up? Who determines 
classification in your department? 


fe) 
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aoe VAN STEENBURGH: May Tr answer that, Mr. Chairman? 
= The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


3 Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Some Several years ago the Department of External 
‘airs laid down very specific instructions regarding the exchange of scientific 
m material with U.S.S.R. and their satellite agencies. For some years after that 
tuling was made documents of a sensitive nature were sent directly through 
external affairs. 
- Of recent years they have relaxed that regulation to some extent and 
‘now in certain areas of science, where there are no security implications, the 
‘scientists may exchange their material directly. 
a In most governments—and I am afraid it has not been entirely the policy . 
in this government—the titles of papers sent to Russia were kept on file, and 
titles of Russian papers returned to the department were kept on file to see 
that the reciprocity principle in exchange of scientific literature would be 
‘maintained. 
Ne But external affairs is the department that is responsible for scientific 
material going to U.S.S.R. or its satellite countries. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Of course, Mr. Chairman, I think most of us are concerned 
with the institution, if they are not already in existence, of adequate safeguards 
‘in respect of any information of any military significance whatever that is 
‘exchanged. I just leave that observation without any intention of pursuing it 
further. 
Mr. Wooutitiams: Mr. Chairman, I would like to follow that up. Who 
determines that? 
- Dr. van STEENBURGH: If the material has any security rating whatsoever, 
from ‘confidential’ up, it is not exchanged. 

Mr. WooLLiaMs: But who determines whether’ it has any security rating; 
that is what I am asking? 


# Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: In the scientific fields in Canada certain areas of 
scientific research are considered to be ‘‘open’’. Other areas are sensitive areas 
and are not in the “open” category. 
| Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Yes; but that is the question. Who determines whether 
it is “open” or the other category where it is not ees Who makes that 
decision? 
o- Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: In the fields, for instance, of astronomy and Bs ae 
‘or any like professional field, the head of the department would have that 
authority. That would be the deputy minister. If the studies impinge in any 
‘way upon the military, then the military would set the classification. 
Mr. Woo.tuiaMs: But it is the deputy minister who would say whether 
it is impinging or not, or whether it is military or not? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That is right. 


Mr. Woo.LLIaMs: Somebody has to make that decision; that is what I am 
after. 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: He makes that decision; it is his responsibility. 
" Mr. NIELSEN: In the field of seismology, Dr. Beals, has the study of that 
‘subject made any significant contribution with regard to space travel? 

Dr. BEALS: Not to my knowledge. 
a Mr. NIELSEN: In the field of astronomical characteristics of other planets 
In the solar system? 


a - 
=. 


Dr. BEALS: No; again I would have to say, not to my knowledge. 


‘Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say that in this field Canadian scientists are 
equipped, as to quality and quantity, with the necessary facilities in order 
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that they are on a level, both in their studies and otherwise, with ‘scientists 
engaged in this field in other parts of the world? | whee 
Dr. BEALS: The head of our seismology division feels at present that his 
staff is not as large as it should be, and we are endeavouring to build up the 
staff. But it is not just a question of money entirely; it is partly a question: 
of finding the right kind of staff. | a 
Mr. NIELSEN: In the Dominion Observatory and all branches that come 
within your direction, what rate of expansion has been allowed, in ‘so far 
as over-all expansion is concerned? Would I be correct in saying that it is | 
about two and a half, or three per cent? q 
Dr. BEALS: I should say that in staff that would be about right. I think 
we were allowed an expansion comparable with that of the rest of the depart-_ 
ment, but it is difficult for me to answer that question positively. ae 
The CHAIRMAN: How many years are you going back, Mr. Nielsen? Is 
this just for the last year, or is it a general trend? 4 
Mr. NIELSEN: One must go back a few years, Mr. Chairman, to give 
accuracy to a statement. | : a 
The CHAIRMAN: You are establishing the trend? 7 ae 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Dr. BEALS: Say, since 1950? - 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. . ‘a g 
Dr. BEALS: As I say, our staff here at Ottawa has increased 35 per cent 
since 1950. : . a 
Mr. NIELSEN: That is an absolute increase? 
Dr. BEALS: In numbers. 
Mr. NIELSEN: What would be the annual increase? 
Dr. BEALS: Two or three a year. a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Two or three per cent a year? 3 
Dr. BEALS: Two or three persons a year. 4 
Mr. Nietsen: That would be much less than two per cent,.would it not? 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you discussing the increase in scientific staff? — |. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, Mr. Chairman. My question with regard to the in-— 
crease on staff is—would it be correct to say that in scientific personnel you 
have increased, on an annual basis, less than two per cent? <s 


Dr. Beats: I would have to do a little arithmetic to answer that with 
certainty, but I think that it possibly is a little more than that. a 


Dr. Boyer: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can give a few figures for the record. 
If you would like to compare the year 1954-55 with the year 1959-60, the con- — 
tinuing positions, that is, excluding the summer positions—were 90 in 1954-55 
and 111 in 1959-60. | : 


Mr. NIELSEN: I would still like an answer to the question I asked, Mr. 
Chairman, and perhaps it could be put on the record at the next meeting. 
I want to know what the increase has been, in terms of a percentage, over the > 
last 10 years, let us say, in scientific personnel at the Dominion Observatory. — 

Incidentally, if it is not asked by the other members _of the committee, 
I intend to ask the same question with regard to scientific personnel when we 
revert to the main items respecting other branches of the department. - 

Dr. Beals, would I be right in saying that this percentage would most — 
likely be of the order of two and a half to three per cent and is far behind — 
what I believe to be an estimated 10 per cent increase per annum demand on the 
services of the branch of the Dominion Observatory? 4 
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I am trying to show that the demand on your services is greater than you 
Ms ‘can cope wtih. 


: UREA Bad BEALS: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: The mrcrnibes has not eerebliahed a 10 per cent demand, 
_ has he? 


Z Mr. NIELSEN: I have used this as a figure in my opinion, Mr. Chairman. 
I am trying to establish the point that the demand is greater than the Dominion 
_ Observatory can cope with. 


_ Dr. BEALS: Yes, I think that is true in a general way. I think that would 
apply to almost any scientific branch of government. 


; Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I should let some other member of 
_ the committee ask questions. I seem to be asking them all myself. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


| 4 Mr. AIKEN: Dr. Beals, there is one matter to which I should like to draw 
your attention—it is relating to public visits to the observatory. 


I had occasion last fall to accompany a group of teachers to the observa- 
tory on a pre-arranged tour. We had no complaint whatever about the 
scientific ability of the staff; but the criticism that I heard when we left was 
that the explanation of what the observatory was doing was quite inadequate 
for these visitors to understand what was going on. They were taken on a 
visit in connection with the—I would suppose it was the magnetic survey— 
-and they went in and could observe that there was some very technical work 
being carried out. But even these people, who were teachers, were absolutely 
unable to understand why these tests were going on, what their significance 
- was, and so forth. 


I thought this would be a good place to bring it up and ask you if these 
public relations could be improved, particularly preliminary explanations, 
on tours. Some of the teachers told me afterwards that they could understand 
how a small child felt when he started school; he just did not know anything 
about what was going on. I wonder if you would like to comment on that 
phase? | 
It is really not part of your scientific work, I understand. But if these 
_ tours are to be allowed, I think they could probably be made more interesting 
by giving a preliminary explanation regarding what the people were going 
to see when they got there. : 


Dr. Beats: I’am very interested in your comment. Itris a very hard 
question to answer. I think it is true that we do find difficulty in making ~ 
an acceptable presentation of some of our research work. I think all scientists 
have that difficulty. 


! We are caught between two things. We do not want—especially if we 
have a group:such as yours, consisting of teachers—to insult their intelligence 
by being too simple. On the other hand, we do not want to make ourselves 
unintelligible by being too obscure. The people who do this have:to be scientists 
_ themselves. It is impossible to have the same one all the time, and some are 
very much more gifted than others in making things clear. It is probable 
you were unfortunate in the particular people who were assigned to look 

after that particular group. I will certainly draw your comments to the 
attention of the observatory staff and ask them, when people come, to make 
every effort to see they get adequate information. 


Mr. AIKEN: There was no criticism about the quality of what was being 
done. The main criticism that seemed to follow was that there was not a 
sufficient introductory explanation. They started right into the magnetic work 
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| Ah Out: saying, for instance, that certain things rotated to daveeurae: mine es 
or minerals in Canada, or explaining what the over-all pete ria of the 
work was. “ae 

Mr. SLtocANn: Dr. Beals, I should like to ask you a couple. of questions 1S. 
On several occasions ducing your remarks you mentioned the instruments | 
that ’were being used. The one that I would like to ask you about is the 
magnetometer. I believe the magnetometer at present in use in the devel 
ment is sensitive to 10 gammas. Is that true? 


Dr. BEALS: Yes, but they usually cannot get 10 gammas out of it. “This 
type of equipment can be made much more sensitive, but there is not much > 
point in doing so because during a survey other errors enter in which have 
nothing to do with the accuracy of the equipment itself. a 


Mr. SLocan: Why is it they require a survey to the ACCUTACY, of 10 iq 
gammas which, I think, is quite accurate? 


Dr. Beats: Well, I think it is this—were you referring to airborne: or 
ground surveys? * a 
Mr. Stocan: Airborne in this instance. | a 
Dr, BEALS: When we make an instrument we try to make it as acura 
as we can. I would not say in this survey, or the one over the Pacific, that. 4 
we got 10 gammas. That is not due to the inaccuracy of the instruments but 
rather to the magnetic field of the aircraft, the geographical location and 4 
so on. These have a great deal to do with it. But when a scientist makes _ 


an instrument for measuring certain things, he makes it as accurate as he 4 
can. aaa 


wa 


Mr. SLoGAN: Would an instrument with the sensitivity of 10 gammas 
give you certain indications of oil-bearing areas under the earth which an : 
instrument of less sensitivity would not? i 


Dr. Brats: This is a little out of our field, and I should not go into. 4 
it too deeply; but it is true that the more accurate your instrument, the 
clearer indication you are going to obtain from magnetic materials in the : 


earth’s crust. i 
Mr. SLOGAN: In plotting the contours of a survey such asa magnetometer _ 
survey to a sensitivity of 10 gammas on the map, would that not requia " 


more work than an instrument with a sensitivity of 50 gammas? 
Dr. Beats: Yes, I believe that is so. 


Mr. SLocAN: How much more information would you get from a map y, 
that was plotted with an instrument that had a sensitivity of 10 gammas than — 


one which was plotted to 50 or 100? Would there be any significance, pa 
in the margin of error? C. 


Dr. Brats: I do not think I should answer that question because it 
relates to other kinds of observations than the ones we are giving. I think 4 
this question would relate to the total force surveys of the kind made by 
commercial geophysical companies or the ‘geological surveys or various prom 
vincial authorities. I do not think I should try to answer it. 


Mr. SLoGAN: Are the magnetometer surveys, especially the airborne ones, | 
which are undertaken by the department, undertaken by government planes - 
or are they let out on contracts to private companies? 


Dr. BEALS: In regard to the surveys we have undertaken in the Dominion 
Observatory, we had the help of the air force for several years, but during © 
the past two or three years we have hired commercial aircraft for the purpose 


Mr. SLOGAN: What was the reason for reverting to commercial aircraft 
rather than using air force aircraft? 
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- Dr. Beats: I think there were two reasons: one was tis difficulty that 
the Air Force had in sparing an aircraft for the purpose; and another was 
_ perhaps a change in policy of the Air Force vis-a-vis commercial companies. 
cA few years ago there was a change in policy and other government agencies 
_were encouraged not to ask the air force for certain services but rather to 
hire them elsewhere. 
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a Mr. SLOGAN: How many commercial companies have been employed in 
_ this magnetic survey? 
. Dr. Brats: Two different ones. 


+ Mr. SLOGAN: Could you tell me who they were? 


; Dr. BEALS: The first one was Spartan Air Services; and the one which did 
“the Pacific flights and these flights over British Columbia that we have been 
discussing today was the Hunting group. 


Mr. SLOGAN: When you tender these contracts, do they go out on tender 
or are certain companies invited to bid on them? Ate they limited to certain 
companies? What is the general policy? 


y The CHAIRMAN: That was explained at a former meeting, Mr. Stade. I 
believe it is in No. 3 printing of our proceedings. 


Dr. Boyer: In answer to the member’s last question, we fae ask tenders. 
‘However, first of all we have to ascertain which company has special planes, 
particularly for this aeromagnetometer survey, where we would need a plane 
with certain non-magnetic properties. They would have to be fitted especially 
for the job, and in this way it would boil down to a few companies that would 
: be in a position to supply these planes. We receive prices from the companies 
that are able to provide planes for this service. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have one or two further questions. With regard to 
a accommodation, Dr. Beals, do you feel that the Dominion Observatory, in all 
its operations, is at the present time housed in accommodation which you 
feel to be satisfactory? 


| Dr. BEALS: We are somewhat cd at the present time. Although the 
accommodation is satisfactory, we are crowded. However, we have plans in the 
future which we hope will relieve that situation. 


Mr. NIELSEN: You feel that additional buildings are required in order to 
-enable you efficiently to carry on the work of the Dominion Observatories? 
Is that correct? 


Dr. BEALS: Yes. 


; Mr. NIELSEN: How long has this need for increased accommodation 
existed? 


Dr. BEALS: Well, we had a new building about three years ago which we 
thought would pretty well relieve our congestion in Ottawa, but we found 
‘almost immediately that we were still overcrowded. I should say we have 
suffered since 1946 from a condition of overcrowding. I am unable to speak 
in regard to the time before that because I was not in Ottawa. I understand 
however that the situation with regard to crowding existed long before 1946. 


€ Mr. NIELSEN: Has the Dominion Observatory since 1946 made requests 
for increased accommodation? 


Dr. BEALS: Yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Have these requests been consistent since 1946 over Hie 
“next ten years? 


Dr. Beats: Yes, I think so. 
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Mr. COATES: You stated, Doctor Beals, that three years ago you obtaisl ed 
accommodation which you thought would be cae epae ages but which yours find 
now is not. Was this a new building? . ‘ 


Dr. BEALS: Yes, this was a new building which was built on the observatory 


- .grounds. It was a geophysical laboratory. . ee 


Mr. CoATES: Who planned this building? ag te a 
Dr. Brats: The staff of the observatory. e. 
Mr. Coates: When you planned it, were you taking a long- ~range appr oac 
to it? 4 
Dr. BEALS: It is obvious our plans were made not looking far enough 
into the future. We would have to admit we did not ask for as. large a 
building as we should have. = a 
Mr. NIELSEN: I think I would be correct then in saying, in view of yo r 4 
statement that there has been an absolute expansion of 35 per cent in per 
sonnel since 1950, that there has not been a like expansion in accommodation. if 


Dr. BEALS: Well, when I say we are crowded now, I should modify that q 
by pointing out we are in a very, very much better position than we were in” 
the late 1940’s. 

Mr. NIELSEN: This has been the result of a new building? 

“Dr; BEALS: . Yes. 
Mr. NIELSEN: When was that built? Na 
Dr. BEALS: It was finished about three years ago. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would it be possible to extend the facilities of this present 
| building and build on to the building you have at the present time? 


Dr. BEALS: We have asked for an additional floor in this biulding, whinns 
we hope we will have in the near future. In addition, there is another. 4 
building which we hope will be vacated in the vicinity in the next We or 
three years; we hope to occupy that building also. q 
Mr. NIELSEN: There is a need for additional accommodation now—is that 
correct? ; a 
Dr. BEALS: Yes. | a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Has any provision been made for it in these ES q 


Dr: BEALS: Yes, LPS has been made for an additional floor on the 
present building. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if I could have that checked. Is that correct? ~ , 


Dr. Boyer: Mr. Chairman, I do not think the amount of money for the ; 
additional storey to that building appears in our estimates for next year. It isg 
presently under consideration. There is some doubt as to whether we can 
expand on the present site of the observatory; and until that question is” 
resolved, and the question of the green belt—the occupying of certain areas” 
-in the green belt for diversification of some of the additional facilities” of 
government building—we cannot proceed. The question is presently being 
studied. f 


Mr. NIELSEN: It is being nignned? | a 


i 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you answer this question, Dr. Beals: in your organ- — 


ization, do you have more than you should have of scientific personnel, let 
us say, in one office? 


Dr. BEALS: In some cases, yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: How many people with doctors’ degrees are in one office : 
in your department? 


ome 


~ 


Dr. Beats: I do not know whether it is a case of more than one being | in | 
one office; I do not think so. aS 


a 
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Mr. NIELSEN: How about stenographic assistance, and other assistance of 
a Dea A cicntinc or technical nature; do you consider that your needs are being 
satisfied in this regard? s 


Dr. BEALS: I think as far as clerical and stenographic assistance, ‘yes, iI 


think our needs have been well looked after. It is possible that we are a little 


: short of technicians. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you find a recruitment difficulty Beeeise the scientific 


personnel coming under your jurisdiction are not being paid a sufficient and. 


competitive salary? 


Dr. BEALS: I am rather pieacen to have the opportunity to answer that 
question, because there is one point in that connection I would like to bring out. 


It is this: we are not in my opinion able to pay our top scientists as much as 
we should. That is a very important point. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean in competition with industry? 


Dr. BEALS: Not only in competition with industry, but in competition with 
other branches of government. 


Mr. Coates: Did I understand you to say that the salaries of your shigniaes 


_are lower than the salaries offered to scientists in other departments of govern- 
‘ment? 


Dr. BEALS: Well, that is what we think. Of course it is always difficult to 
say for certain what the level is for scientists. If we say our top men are not 
getting enough compared with top men in other branches, it could be claimed, 
of course, the others have greater responsibility or have larger numbers of 
men under them—and so on. But our opinion is—and it is a very firm opinion 


and, I think, a véry important matter—that we are not paying our top scientists 


enough to retain the best ones, or to attract the best university graduates. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you keeping them? 


Dr. BEALS: We have beer pretty lucky in keeping them, yes. However, in 
making these statements I am thinking of the future and we are trying to 
attract scientists of high enough calibre to make our scientific efforts really 
worth while. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that statement should go on the record. 


Mr. Coates: In this regard, Dr. Beals, you mentioned something about 
scientists in other departments of government, and you said they might have 


‘more men under them and, as a result, receive a higher salary. Does the Civil 


Service Commission determine the salary paid to a man by his scientific ability 


or his administrative ability? 


Dr. BEALS: I am afraid I cannot answer for the Civil Service Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Coates, that would be a decision of the Civil Service 
Commission. You are asking the witness to give a decision that should come 
from the Civil Service Commission. However, I do think it is an interesting 
question. 

Mr. Coates: It is a problem, because in my opinion we want scientists for 
their scientific and not for their administrative ability. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Coates, there is a combination in some cases. 

Mr. AIKEN: Are they coming out of the universities with the required 
qualifications, or is some of the difficulty in the fact that they are not starting 
into courses which would lead to qualifications that you could use? 

Dr. Beats: There is always that difficulty to some extent in a highly tech- 
nical branch of science. 


Mr. AIKEN: What particular courses at the university would graduates re- 


| quire to come into your department? 


‘Dr. BEALS: Courses in physics, mathematics, geophysics and astronomy. 
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Mr. Woo.irams: I have a prepared Hucstion which I outs like Zi dream e 
to you. I would like to know what the top scientists in the department d lo . 
earn? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is in the estates: I think it ‘would be in the ee 
of the public as well as this committee to have that information,.and I am 
glad to see this question opened up. Maybe you could relate from the © 
estimates, Dr. Beals, what some of your. top scientists receive, or perhaps they 
deputy minister could give that information. a 


Dr. BEALS: By the “top scientists” I mean our division heise and of course — 4 
it will be understood by the committee that the salaries which the diy | 
heads receive naturally affect the salaries of those immediately under them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I think, Mr. Woolliams, since you reopened the frst 4 
item, you can ask the head of each department “what their scientists receive. — 
I think you are arriving at the core of a very important matter. Would you 
like to have the answer now or on the committee’s request for each department?> : 
I imagine, since you have expressed an interest in a subject which faces all. | 
departments of government, that you would probably want the salaries paid — 
not only to the top men but to the heads of divisions, is that correct? 7 

Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. ; ae 

Mr. NIELSEN: We would like it for all branches. “4 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I think someone should pursue the idea when you 
have Dr. Beals here. I think he should be asked if he has any tecon rend] ; 
to make. Let us be frank about it. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one further question, firstia 
Would I be correct in asserting that your difficulty in retaining and attracting 
new staff does not exist in connection with top levels of scientists like — 
yourself, or your division heads, but rather in that group of scientists existing © 
under that level but above the level of other personnel in the department? 


Dr. BEALS: Well, at the moment that appears to be true. Of course, you can 
never tell when a good man will get an offer. Here is a case: we had a man 
who had developed a very fine piece of equipment. We felt that he was headed — 
eventually for the headship of the division. Well, the Air Force Cambridge | 
_ group heard of this new equipment and offered him a salary of $4,000 more 4 
than we were able to give him. oe 


Mr. NIELSEN: And he left the department? 


Dr. BEALs: Yes, although we had planned a higher ease for him ik 4 
the future. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would it be correct to say we could have kept that man if 
we could have paid him more? It is obvious, I think. q 


Dr. BEALS: Well, whether we could have kept him, even supposing that our — 
division head position was on par with those of the larger. branches in the — 
department, and we had been able to pay him that salary, I cannot be certain © 
_we would have kept him. However, our chances would have been better. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nielsen, you have just brought up an important — 
point. Is there a pattern which would permit that particular man to get that 
$4,000? 

Dr. BEALS: I do not think so. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Are you prepared now to give this committee your recom- yy 
mendations as to methods and means of overcoming this apparent shortcoming — 
in the salary structure of the department, or would you like to give some 
thought to it and bring it before the committee when we revert to the main item? 


Dr. Brats: That is the sort of thing I would like to discuss we my 
superiors, before putting forward a plan. 


15 
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"The CHAIRMAN: That i is all right, Dr. Beals. Are there any other questions? 

& | Per: NIELSEN: Before these items are passed, may I express the profound 

Beep of the members of this committee for the manner in which Dr. 

4 _ Beals has satisfied the questions of the committee members, and to compliment 

o ~ him upon being so frank with us. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Nielsen, you have expressed the wishes of 
every member of the committee. 


Items 205 to 208 inclusive agreed to. 


‘ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have to vacate this room. We called this 
_ meeting early, as most of you know, because there is to be a meeting of an- 
_ other committee. immediately following, at 11 o’clock. 

K Mr. NIELSEN: Before adjourning, Mr. Chairman, I move, seconded by Mr. 
_ Coates, that the map which has been distributed to members, and which was 
_ published in the New York Times, concerning the intensified Soviet explora- 
_ tion in the Arctic be published in.the proceedings of the meeting. 

Motion agreed to. 


- The CHAIRMAN: What is the wish of the committee regarding ee 210? 


' We have that item and 209 to dispose of before we proceed to the estimates 
of the Dominion Board. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I still have a number of questions I should like to ask on 
item 210. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you want the meeting to be held tomorrow; or would 
_ you rather have it on Monday or Tuesday? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am agreeable to Cae it tomorrow, if other members are 
agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: On Tuesday you will ae a witness in called from the 
west to testify regarding the operations of the Dominion. Coal Board—we must 
- accommodate him. I know all the members of the committee do not go home 


on the week-ends, and, if it is agreeable, perhaps we could have a meeting 
_ tomorrow. 


Mr. Coates: If we did, we would have to have it at nine o’clock! 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Would you rather have it on Monday? 
Mr. MacRaE: Monday would be fine. 

The CHarirMAN: Is that the opinion of the committee? 

Agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting will be called for ten o’clock on Monday. 


APPENDIX "A" 


The New York Times March 16, 1958 
Intensified Soviet exploration in the Arctic is shown by the 
number of research parties landed by air (dots on map). 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


q ee _-— Monpay, March 16, 1959. 
a) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10.00 o’clock 


a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


: 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Cadieu, Dumas, Godin, Gund- 


Block, Kindt, Korchinski, MacInnis, MacRae, Martin (Timmins), McFarlane, 


purphy, Nielsen, Robichaud, Simpson, Slogan, Stearns and Woolliams—(19). 


In attendance, of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The 
Honourable Paul ‘Comtois, Minister; Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister; Dr. 
W. E. van Steenburgh, Director- General of Scientific Services; Mr. H. A. S. 
West, Secretary, Interdepartmental Committee on Air Surveys: Mr. K. M. 
Pack, Chief Administrative Officer; Mr. Lloyd C. McDonald, Personnel Division; 
‘and Mr. G. H. Murray, Chief, Editorial and Information Division. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Item 209, concerning the Interdepartmental Committee on Air Surveys, 
was called. Dr. Boyer’ explained the functions of the said committee and 
‘answered ‘questions thereon, as did Mr. West. Other officials answered questions 
‘specifically directed to enr The said item was approved. 


The Committee reverted to Item 210, further consideration of which had 


been deferred on March 5, 1959. Following further questioning of Dr. van 


Be eenbureh and certain other officials, item 210 was approved. 


; At 12. 02 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 10.00 o'clock a.m. 
on ps March 17, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE > 


4 | Monpay, March 16, 1959. 
| : : 10 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. This morning we are on 
item 209, which you will find at page 42 in your estimates book. 

The item just before that, the $11,500,000 one, under the Emergency Gold 
potining Assistance Act, is a statutory one and is not referred to us. 


Item 209. Purchases of air photography and the expenses of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Air Surveys ............ ccc cece cece cece eee eees $ 1,900,000 


The CHarRMAN: Are there any comments on item 209? Is there anyone 
here from the department to speak to this item and answer questions about 
it? This item for $1,900,000 is the same as it was for the year before. I now 
invite questions. I am glad to see you here this morning, Mr. Martin. This 
is the first appearance we have had from a C.C.F. member. 

Mr. MARTIN (Timmins): No, Mr. Chairman, I think this is the goes 
time. 


Mr. SLoGcan: I scald like to ask a question. I am reading a press alco 
that states: “The Canadian government should consider setting the price for 
gold at between 40 and 45 ...” 

The CHAIRMAN: We are ae on the item for the Gold Mining Assistance 

Act. That is a statutory item, and wevdo not discuss it in the committee. 
Let us go on from there; that is the usual procedure. I think we did that 
last year, did we not? 

Mr. DuMaAs: Yes. 


7 The CHAIRMAN: Let us proceed with item 209. I hope you have questions 
. to ask. 


| Mr. GUNDLOCK: May we have a brief resume of what that air photodiephy 
consists? 

Dr. Marc Boyer (Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): There ; 
is an interdepartmental committee on air surveys. It is headed by the deputy 
“minister of mines—myself—and it comprises departments which have need for 

Paerial photography: the Departments of Northern Affairs, National Defence, 
and a few others. The Committee handles the money voted by parliament 
for aerial photography. All needs are taken care of in this vote in the esti- 
Bates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

: We contract with private firms to take aerial photographs in Canada. so 
as to get complete coverage of the country. : 

In some cases it might extend to more than aerial photography. There 

is the recording of elevations of the ground by what is called air profile 
recording; that is, flying an aeroplane at a maintained level and, through 
an instrument which sends a beam, measuring the distance of the aeroplane 
from the earth, and recording the profile of the ground. These data are of 
‘great assistance in northern countries in getting information that can be plotted 
On aeronautical charts. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: In what areas is aerial photography to be carried on. 
this year? 
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Dr. BOYER: Mr. West, secretary of the interdepartmental ‘committee on 
air surveys, will answer your question. — Nin Ge “a : 


Mr. H. A. S. WEST (Secretary, Interdepartmental cornet es on ain r 
surveys): This map indicates the only areas in Canada that have not an initia Th 
photographic coverage. We have areas here in these two islands, and there 
are still some Arctic islands to do, which are contracted ik and which we hope 
to attempt this summer. 4 


This photography down through here in the Yukon is new photdsmiona 
which was requested by various departments. This one is for the Department 
of Northern Affairs; forestry and water resources—these are for local mapping. 
This one is for agriculture, and of course, there are a lot of requests from along | 
the St. Lawrence and through this part of the country for revision purposes, 
and also from Nova Scotia for revision, and some additional photography in| 
the Northumberland straits for study of the proposed causeway. 


Mr. STEARNS: Does the department call for tenders for this work? 


Dr. Boyer: Yes, but sometimes because of the extent of the work and in f 
order not to give the whole program to one company which might be the | 
lowest tender of all, there are certain allocations made of the work. a 


Mr. STEARNS: According to localities; in other words, local contracts would. 
be given for work done in Quebec, for instance, along the river? - 


' Dr. Boyer: There are tenders asked for all areas—every single contrac a 
every small job; but in certain years when the coverage of the whole of Canada - 
was quite low, much remained to be photographed, the contracts were quite 
sizeable. We used to call for tenders for certain areas, or groups of areas and 
try to allocate them among the main companies at ie least expense to theg 
government. . q 


Mr. KoRCHINSKI: You have no vertical coverage on that map. Is that an | 
area which we hope to have covered this year? 


Dr. Boyer: The nothern islands is a project started last year. It involvaa | 
about six million dollars, covered much more than the western islands, which — 
are still shown on the map as being unphotographed. This is a continuing — 
contract covering this year and possibly a year or two to come. o 


I believe the rest of the areas shown on the map are contracts which — 
will be let this year, with the exception of the delivering of aerial photographs. — 
In Ungava, east of Ungava bay, one may expect a two-or-three-year contract, | 
because the weather there is not very good for aerial photography. However, 
with good weather the work could be completed in one year. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Would that mean at the time of a two or thee: year 
contract, that the whole area of Canada would be covered? ; q 


Dr. BOYER: Yes. 


a 


Mr. Dumas: Was that originally a three year contract or a five year 
contract? 


Dr. Boyer: Which one? ' 

Mr. Dumas: This contract for the northern islands. 

Dr. Boyer: It was a six- -year contract. . 

Mr. NIELSEN: Would it relate to the necessity of getting thie whole: aerial _ 
reconnaissance work done, would you say, ten to fifteen years ago or earlier? - 

Dr. Boyer: Not ten years ago, I do not think. Some trimetrogon aerial 
photography exists covering all these islands. It took care of some of the 
needs both for mapping and for exploration; but there was not enough — 


for use in the detailed mapping of the area. Also for further exploration, 
you would have to photograph the area vertically. ie 
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mas Mr, NIRUSEN: When was the need first realized for the extensive Seach 
of the program you have undertaken in the past few years? 

‘Dr. Boyer: Not more than a few years ago; and at that time there was 
still not more than three or four more years work to do in the vertical 
photographing of the mainland. At that time the work to be done on that part 
‘of the mainland of Canada which was not yet vertically photographed was to 
‘complete what was most needed in the lower latitudes. This had to be done 
before we could attempt any work in the Arctic. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would it be correct to say that you could not direct your 
‘attention to the Arctic because of the pressure of the immediate need for 
‘mapping in the south? \e 


i Dr. Boyer: I would say so. Four or five years ago, if efforts had been 
‘made to double or triple the usual annual expenditure of about one million 
‘or one and one half million, there would have been a strong tendency for the 
companies to build up their equipment and to fly more aircraft in order to do 
the work. They would have been able to do this work within two or three 
years, with more aircraft, but they would then have found themselves with 
very little work to do at the end of that time, and with excessive equipment’ 
on their hands. 

: The problem was to lay out a programme which would work in a uniform 
‘way, so as not to have too much inflation and an excessive buiding up of the 
facilities of the companies doing the work, and so as not to leave them, after 
the work was done, with a drop to a three or four hundred thousand dollars 
worth of program. 

: Mr. NIELSEN: If the facilities of the department, including the necessary 
funds, had been made available ten to fifteen years ago, mould this program not 
‘have been completed? 

Dr. Boyer: I would say yes. But ten or fifteen years ago the air force 
did this photography. 

: Mr. STEARNS: The air force does not participate in your aerial photography 
now? 

Dr. BoYvER: No. Some time around 1951 the air force dropped out of the 

aerial photography program because of other commitments. That was when 
‘the large companies such as Photographic Surveys, Spartan Air Services and 
‘others built up their facilities to do the work. 
f Mr. KORCHINSKI: With respect to the mapping you have for the 1959 work, 
in this area, here, was it done at the request of any provincial government? 
If so, what priority would there be among the provinces? Which area would 
get priority over another? 

Mr. WEsT: That is what the interdepartmental committee is set up to 
determine. I ask the departments for their needs, some time in August, for the 
following year; and in October I present this program to the committee. They 
review it at the time, along with representatives from all the different depart- 
ments. The requests that we receive are from several agencies, and the federal 
agencies may have received requests from the provinces. | 

Mr. Stocan: What is the reason the area in Manitoba was undertaken? 
Is the federal government planning any works in that area? 


Mr. WEsT: I understand it is an agricultural study. Apparently the wishes 
of the Department of Agriculture are not for complete coverage of the area 
but for progressive coverage, possibly over four or five years, to study changes 
and developments. So, for the Department of Agriculture, we are re-flying 
quite a few areas. Also, the scale of photography for mapping is not suitable 
for agricultural studies. They have to get a larger scale at lower altitude. 
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‘Mr. Stocan: Is that work being undertaken for the future, having regard 
_ to flooding or the creation of watersheds in that area? gh BOLE alee Pala 

Mr. West: I cannot say definitely. ; “SNe Sa 

Mr. Korcuinski: Can you explain why that particular area of Saskat- 

_ chewan was chosen for that work? : reece 

Mr. West: No, I cannot. | ; aes. 

Mr. Dumas: In the provinces where work will be carried on during 1959, 

it is mostly in areas which have been photographed before, and which are 

being re-photographed now for some purpose 

_ Mr. West: That is right. 


Dr. Boyer: I would say that the photographs have been taken in most of 
the area in northern Canada, including the northern halves of the provinces, 
At an altitude of somewhere between 30,000 and 40,000 feet. In doing this 
one gets more coverage per photograph and at a lesser cost for the assembly 
of the photographs for the mapping job. Then if there are any developments, 
calling, for example for detailed geological surveys, the areas concerned are 
re-photographed at a lower altitude. ~~ 

Mr. Dumas: What is the scale of these photographs at 30,000 feet? 

_ Mr. West: A mile to the inch. | eo 

Mr. NIELSEN: Have the maps been completed from all those aerial 
reconnaissances? 4g 

Dr. Boyer: No. : 

Mr. NIELSEN: How many maps are you behind? a 

Dr. Boyer: I cannot say offhand how many maps are not completed. There 
is quite an area of Canada still to be completed on the 4-mile and 8-mile 

scales. Quite an amount of the mapping has been compiled in manuscript ~ 
form from the aerial photographs but has not been issued in the form of final 
maps. a 

Mr. NIELSEN: How many? 

Dr. Boyer: Possibly 400 to 500 maps. ‘ 

Mr. NIELSEN: Why have they not been completed? > 


Dr. Boyer: Because we lack the facilities in the map compilation and 
reproduction division to keep pace with the field work of the topographic. 
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survey division. | 
Mr. NIELSEN: How long have you been lacking these facilities? a 


Dr. BoyEer: The discrepancy between the topographic preparation of the 
map and final compilation and printing has been building up in the last five or 
six years more than we could have expected. This has been due in great 
measure to improvements in techniques in the field work, used in establishing 
the control needed for the aerial photographs in order to produce the maps. 
This has created a large backlog in our map compilation and reproductio nf 
_ diversion. ee 

Mr. STEARNS: There would be no point in increasing this aerial photes 
graphy work until you catch up? - 

Dr. Boyer: Aerial photographs serve many purposes in exploration and > 
_ geological mapping and many other purposes in addition to the production of 

topographic maps. So there is a need to maintain aerial photography coverage 
of all of Canada, even if we do not have topographical maps to issue. a. 
~ Mr. NIELSEN: The need lies in your ability to produce maps? 

Dr. Boyer: Yes. pra: hs sarees 
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5 ‘Mr. Room oF note in ane northern half of Canada there is no work in the 
_ cross-hatch area. Is there any priority going to be given to the work you are 
4 doing to correct that situation? I believe the “no vertical cover” means you 


b have not had any aerial maps made of that area. 

_ Dr. Boyer: To what area do you refer? > 

Be Mr..KinptT: The cross-hatch in the north. 

: Dr. Boyer: It is part of a contract let last year for a six-year program of 

: mapping all the Arctic islands. It remains as ‘‘no vertical coverage’, but it is 

~ under contract for photography. 

Mr. KinpT: Do you think in the light of developments in those islands in 
the north that six years is too long a period to extend that vertical area 
- mapping. 

: Dr. Boyer: At the time the contract was let we were near terminating 

the high altitude aerial photography program in Canada. If this had been 

condensed into a two-or-three- -year period the companies doing the work 

; would have had to build up an increased establishment in aircraft, cameras 
_and other facilities to do the job. 

: _ The idea was to project the work over a number of years so as not to cause 

a buildup of excess facilities. 

i Mr. NIELSEN: Why do you say you are near the termination of this 

_ program? 

! Dr. Boyer: Because at the time the contract was let for the northern 
_work, there were still only a few areas in Canada,—for instance the one in 
_ Ungava, —which remained to be done. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Priority work? 

Dr. BOYER: Yes. 
| Mr. KinptT: I should like to follow through on the thought I raised before. 
It takes a considerable amount of time to analyze these aerial photographic 
maps after the photographs have been taken. 

Supposing we allow a reasonable length of time for that, say two or three 
years, and six years as the duration of the present contracts; in view of the 
urgency in the development of those northern areas, can we afford to wait 

eight years before those maps will be available to industry and to people who 
wish to move into that area and prepare certain developments. 

j The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to what has been happening in the last 
year or so? 

Mr. KInpT: Yes. : i 

Dr. BovER: When the program was started, and tenders were asked the area _ 
concerned included more than twice that shown on the map in the northern 

islands. It was agreed that if the companies could produce the maps at an 
earlier date we would review the situation at that time. So the six-year 
program is subject to change. 

e. Last year, the first they were in the field, they succeeded in covering one 
half of the photography of the six-year program. Two of the companies have 
completed about fifty per cent of their respective areas. It has been finally 
decided we will purchase what is available and the companies may terminate 
the work that remains of the western and northern Arctic ‘islands in a period 

of two years. We are not forcing them to take six years to do the job. If they 
can complete it before that, we might review the situation. 


, Mr. KinpT: It just occurs to me that the decision of the department was 
“made a number of years ago and things have moved forward since that time; 
we have a vastly different situation facing us today in comparison with what 
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~ and all the staff needed. 


step up this work by renegotiating these contracts, or by other methods, re 


funds to undertake the work far more rapidly than they, planned? a 


is the most recent type of aerial photography. I am wondering if these com-— ‘s 
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we had at that time. I eupenet in all seriousness. that the sovereignty of the t 
area is involved, and also its economic development. It is being held up by. 


the work of a few companies who are doing aerial photography work. a 3 
I am wondering if there is not some way in which the department could 


have that development consummated and the aerial ‘photography maps avail : 


able in the shortest time possible? 5 
Dr. BoyEer: This can be explored. 4 


Mr. Stearns: Is there any possibility that the Bens might feel like 
re-entering this field of aerial photography now? 
Dr. Boyer: It does not seem so. oy 
Mr. SLOGAN: It seems to me it is not the company which is holding up the ‘ 
work, but rather the plan of the department to do this over a period of six © 
years. Did they spread it over six years because they did not have sufficient — 


Dr. Boyer: They had funds. i had the equipment, PR 82 cameras, i* 


At the time the contracts were let, we had been working at them since - 
1956. The weather is something that neither we nor the companies that do 
the aerial photography work can predict. They might sit in the northern © 
country and do very little photography for a whole summer, or they might — 
accomplish a lot in one good day of photography. y 


If they are taking photographs at thirty or forty thousand feet altitude 
it might look like a clear sky from the ground, but it might not be so at the | 
height at which they are A At eE te They might do an enormous amount | 
in one day. 


We Faono! force contracts on the companies and say “you. shall detiveum 
in two years”. We can write the contract, on the suggestion which has been © 
made, for a shorter period, with a clause providing for extension of the con- 
tract. We had been doing that quite consistently for former contracts in 
lower latitudes where it was a two-year contract. At the end of the two | 
years if they had not completed the contract due to the weather, we extended — 
it for another year. 


Mr. Kinpt: Might it not be possible to rearrange the schedule of aerial 
photography work, leaving until a later time those areas which are less 
strategic and concentrate on the ones which are likely to be most strategic in 4 
the immediate future. 


Dr. Boyer: I do not think that by removing any contracts at lower lati- 4 
tudes it would assist in having a quicker job done in the northern areas. 

The planes used for photography in the Arctic archipelago are special — 
planes equipped to fly at thirty or forty thousand feet. There are only hi 
companies at present who have planes of this type. . 


Mr. Krinpt: Are these planes equipped with multiple projections? That 
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panies doing the photographic work up there have available to them. this 4 


more modern, more accurate, and less overlapping type of projection known | 
as multiple projection? 


‘Dr. van STEENBURGH: This type of photography, as I underetaae rts was 
recently developed in Europe. Actually, it is a combination of cameras some 
of which are placed in the vertical position and others in the oblique posit 
The cameras are synchronized so that when a picture is taken they covers; 
much ta es area than the vertical photograph itself. 
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x ae should be pointed out hue the tri- metre photographs a iioh: were taken 
in the Arctic are ‘oblique photographs. From those photographs we have a 
fairly complete set of quite usable maps. Those are the maps we are using 

-now in developing our work in the north. ; 

I doubt very much, except in the field of accuracy, whether the vertical 
will add too much to this coverage. We have fairly good maps of the north 

at present. 

= Mr. AIKEN: May I ask a number of specific questions in relation to the 

northern islands. How many contracts are presently outstanding in connection — 

‘ with that work, and how many companies are involved? 

Dr. Boyrer: Three companies. 

Mr. AIKEN: Approximately how many aircraft are involved? 

Mr. West: Eight. 

Mr. AIKEN: Approximately how iene: in the year can these aircraft operate? 

Mr. West: They go up in July and stay through to September. Our 

best obtainable records indicate they get four or five good photographic 
days in a year. Last year they had an exceptional year. That is why they 
completed about half the job. 
| There is another hazard. If the good weather is localized it is advantageous 
to put many aircraft into it in order to finish it up within the time available, 
but it is also very hazardous flying because they are all flying at the same 
height. They do not like to put more than one aircraft at a time into a confined 
area. 

Mr. AIKEN: Do I understand that only a few days in a year are really 
suitable for photography in this section? 

. Dr. vAN STEENBURG: It should be realized that the western half of the 
Arctic archipelago is very low-lying. The weather up until the middle of 
June or thereabouts, in that area, is fairly good: Before that time the snow 
coverage is heavy. For aerial photography we want the least possible amount 
of snow cover. Therefore, the optimum time to photograph | is when you 
have a low snow cover. 

Unfortunately, in June in that area the ice begins to soften. Leads take 
place offshore and in the channels. This develops in conjunction with the warm 
air from the sea which is heavy cloud banks. From the middle of June on, 
most of the summer season is interrupted, as far as photography is concerned, - 
by heavy cloud coverage. 

Mr. AIKEN: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kinpt: Following through on my question concerning equipment: 
what has been said about the time element available to do aerial photography 
work, points up the fact that the department, the companies, or whoever 
is doing the job, should have the most modern and most efficient type of 
equipment in order to get the job done in a hurry. They should not fiddle 
around for days and weeks, but rather go to it and get the job done. 

-» I raised the same question of aerial photography work in the hearings 
last year. I had hoped the department would have some answer on this 
new and more modern type of air photography work, so I criticize the 
department for not having some answer here at this time. I think at least 
they should be investigating what the costs are of this material, whether 
or not it could be made available and whether or not it could be brought 
into play in order to get this aerial photography work done, without extending | 
it on for another six years to extend this aerial photography work to take 
another six years seems stupid. 
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Memthes Wate they are doing the work and, ‘therefore, fly certain: areas wh : 
the weather is good, leaving gaps. There has to be uniformity and this can 0 
be done by using the same type of cameras in order to have the same type 
of photographs when subsequently filling the gaps. a 
Therefore, there is an objection in changing from one type of a camer. 

to another in that you would have different types of photographs which mas y 
not be suitable for use in topographic mapping. 
However, I can assure you, Mr. Kindt, that research and studies are con- 

- tinually being made, with the assistance oF the National Research Council, on ; 
_ these new cameras, and their adaptation to. photography in Canada. : 4 
Mr. Kitnpt: Dr. Boyer, on this question of not being able to synchronize. 

one type of equipment with another, my experience with aerial photography 
work has been fairly extensive che: I know there is always a considerable 
overlap between one picture and another. They have to be synchronized, 
anyway. I cannot see where the argument comes up that in order to bring 
about efficiency it would not be possible to change from one type of equipment 
to another. , 
Dr. Boyer: I assure the member we will look further into this matter. 
However, I understand that until now it has not been possible to change _ 
from one type of camera to another when we are doing work in an areay 
where work has been started. b 
Mr. WEstT: The oblique or convergent photography approach certainly 
gives wider coverage, but oblique photography creates dead ground. That is 
the experience we encountered in using the old “tri-met”. In fact, there 
are one or two small islands showing up now in vertical photography which 
were not visible in the early tri-met. The vertical coverage is essential to. 
obtain all the details. i 
Mr. Kinot: Is it not a question of altitude as well as the degree of angle? : 


Mr. WEST: Yes, that is correct; but we are flying now at 35,000 feet, and i 
when they get a eed: in the roster they are operational for long periods - 
and have to have a crew working with oxygen It is the general feeling that | 
they, in a sense, reach the maximum so far as photographic height is concerned. _ 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. WOooLLIaMs: If an emergency existed now, could this work be dona 
much more quickly than it is being done at the present ime, or more quickly 
than it is estimated it will be done? a 

_ Mr. WEstT: It goes right back to the weather. a" 


Mr. Woo.Luiams: Take all those things such as weather into considera tia f 
and answer the question. I am wondering. ie 


Mr. West: I would say no. I think it would be very hazardous to put | 
more aircraft in during the restricted period of photographic weather. a 
Mr. NIELSEN: I wish to go on record as disagreeing with that. It is. not 
that hazardous for aircraft to fly in the same area at the same height for this 


particular type of work. I myself have flown aircraft for this BEE Ose ang y 
_ have, therefore, some basis for making that statement. 4 


I wonder if the deputy minister agrees with the answer given by Mr. 
West. I think it is important to the committee to have as good an idea on this | 


as possible, since the final report is coming out soon and we want to knot 7 
where we are going. o ‘ 
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AD ey iL believe that now, oo the kind of contract let to the 
F companies to do the work—that is, the fixed price contract of so much per 
"square mile—there is quite an acentive for the companies to do the job as. 
quickly as possible, so as to have the work done and the monies coming to 
_ them. 

There is no restriction on the companies doing all the work in one year, 
if they can do it. It is the spread of the payments that is on a six-year basis. 
There is a strong incentive for the company to do the work as quickly as 
possible, instead of spreading it over a longer period and increasing the costs. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I think Dr. Boyer has answered the question. 


Mr. WoouuLIAMS: I am quite satisfied. The answer is obvious. from this 
statement. 

| Mr. Kinpt: It appears it is the spread of payments and appropriation 
available to meet those payments which is the nub of the difficulty. If that 

is where the difficulty lies, it is up to this committee to make recommendations 
as a result of this. 

| ‘The CHAIRMAN: You mean to accelerate payments? 

Mr. KinptT: Yes, and get action immediately. 
| Mr. AIKEN: I have been wondering if there is any tax matter involved 
in this, as far as the companies are concerned? I mean in respect of spreading | 
their income over six years. 

Mr. K. M. Pack (Chief Administrative Officer, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys): I will go back to the early days of the contract. In 1956, 
when it became definite that we wished to do the Arctic area, there was a 
general meeting of all government representatives to establish what we wanted 
done in the Arctic. When that was established, we then called in the senior 
“members of the industry, sat down with them, gave them the broad outline of 
‘our requirements and obtained as much information as they could give us 
~as to how to do this job, and the length of time required to do it. 
! On the basis of their advice, plus what we thought would be a reasonable 
amount of money for each year, we established that this should be a six-year 
program. At that time the companies had not operated in the Arctic and 
did not know very much about it. Although they thought they might be able 
to do it in a little less than six years, they did not want to be committed to 
do that. 

After obtaining their advice on the whole thing we called for and obtained 
tenders. I am omitting the detailed steps. .We obtained contracts with the 
three companies on the basis that they could take six years to do this work, 
or could take three if they wished. At that time it appeared that our 
budgetary position was such that it might take six years to pay for it. 
| The companies were, I think I can say, quite happy with that arrangement, 
because it gave them the flexibility to go up and do as much photography as 
possible, based on weather conditions and on their own potential, and at the 
‘same time they had an assurance they had six years in which to do it. They 

went up last year and managed to do fifty per cent of the contract. 
ei Mr. Woo.tuiaMs: You mean that fifty per cent of the contract is 
completed? 

Mr. Pack: Speaking generally, but not for each company. Generally 
“speaking, fifty per cent is completed. It was considered as to whether or 
‘not we should hold the companies to the six-year plan or whether in view 
of the success which they had had we should take a more realistic approach. 

As a result, we have now amended the contracts officially. It is our hope 
that the government will see fit to provide us with a rather large supple- 
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mentary estimate by the end of this month which will completely reimburse 
the three companies concerned for the value of all the photography they 
have done up until last October. fi Raid ‘ ie gat ae 

As things stand at the moment, if parliament does grant that supple- 
mentary estimate, we will have paid off by the end of this month fifty per 
cent of the contract. The companies still have six years in which to complete: 
it, if operationally it takes that long. On the other hand, if their progress 
in the next three years is near to matching that of this year they will be 
completely paid off in four years. “ay 


I cannot say this definitely, but I would think if the companies have 
another successful year in 1959, we would re-examine the financial situation | 
with a view perhaps to accelerating payments further. I cannot say that | 
will be done until we know the progress this year. 5 i 

We are not asking the companies to finance the government of Canada. | 
I could go on and explain further how we are financing them. The companies | 
did not know, nor did we, what they would run into in the first year of 
the Arctic work. To be on the safe side for them, as well as for us, we @ 
thought six years was a good guess. , | 4 

Mr. AIKEN: I am still wondering if there is a tax problem involved? 
For example, would it be better for the companies to spread their payments © 
over a six-year period, and whether or not that might have the effect of | 
slowing down the completion of the work? | oe 


Mr. Pack: I might be able to answer part of that in this way: when the © 
“companies had such unusual success in 1958, they were quite happy to be — 
reimbursed for this extra amount. I cannot, of course, deal with the 
companies’ business, but I do know one company asked for some adjustment — 
and when we offered it to a second company they were very happy to take © 
the extra $1 million. I assume the tax position is not too important to them. — 

Mr. AIKEN: How much total money is involved in these contracts over the _ 
six-year period? “a 

Mr. Pack: $6,300,000, starting approximately at two million, and photo- 4 
graphing two million and six; and aerial surveys, photographic, nine hundred 
thousand. . a 

Mr. WooLLIAMs: I took it that your opinion as to the situation with regard | 
to this work was that it could be done soon? Does this seem so, from the — 
evidence given this morning? , a 

Mr. Pack: I cannot comment on it. But I know from discussions with — 
the industry representatives there was a general feeling that we might require | 
Six years to pay for it. On the other hand, they might require very close 
to that to fly it. I do not know what they are going to do now, but I am quite 
sure that any of us from the survey office have a greater degree of hope that — 
it may be done in four years or even three. Speaking broadly, the thought — 
is that they went up in 1958 and got as much done as they could and will — 


do the same in 1959 and then use 1960 for the clean-up year, for the gap | 
lines, and the spotting referred to earlier. a 


Ae 


Mr. WooLuiaMs: In the negotiations was any consideration given to the 


question of urgency as having a strong bearing on the question of the contract? — 
Was that element considered? | x4 


Mr. Pack: I find it hard to answer, as to how long it would take for the’ 

) companies to fly it, plus our ability to pay for it. I do not know that the 
_ question of urgency was relevant at that time. The companies have indicated 
their urgency by going up and doing 50 per cent in one year, and hoping that — 
they may do, maybe, 40 per cent this year. ae 
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an a ‘The CHAIRMAN: Since the contract. was negotiated we have hea a 
_ speeding up. 

ie | Dr. BoyveErR: There is also the fact ‘that we already have Apeue photo- | 
‘ graphic coverage of the islands. However, the vertical photography is better 

- for more detailed work. . 


4 


_» Mr. KORCHINSKI: What type of aircraft is being used? 

Mr. West: The Hunting group are using B17’s; Spartan are using 
Mosquitos; and Aero are using P.38’s. They are the only three companies 
that go in to that altitude. The others are limited to a ceiling of about 20,000. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: How many known companies—perhaps I should say how 

-many contracts or how many bids did you receive for contracts? 
Mr. WEsT: Just the three, on that particular job. 
Mr. KinpT: In view of the costs stipulated in these contracts, I wonder 
if there is any escape clause which the government might use when re-negotiat- 
ing, using up to date equipment and getting the job done and vice versa? The 
cost looks absolutely exorbitant to me. 
| Mr. Pack: The average square mile rate is $12. That is the cost for the one 
contract, which we did not consider too much out of line with what we have 
had to pay for areas to the south where weather conditions are much improved, 
and not what you run into in the northern Arctic. 


Mr. KinpT: Was there any reason why the R. C.A.F. could not have done ~ 


this job? 

4 Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: everat: years ago the RCAF. because of their 
commitments in Korea and, other priority work, felt that they should withdraw 
from this work. 

Mr. Woo.LLIAMS: Would six or eight like that make a difference? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I doubt if it is within the ability of this department 
to explain the decisions of the Defence Department. It was their decision, that 
they wished to withdraw from this field, and they did so. In view of this we 
took other steps. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we through with item 209? 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: May I go back to my question concerning the purchase 
‘of air photography? It sounds to me as though you were to purchase something 
‘that was already available. Is that simply wording applicable to changes in 
contracts which are made, actually buying something from somewhere else, 

or are you actually having it done on your own behalf? 

Dr. Boyer: I think this is general wording. It can also allow for the 
purchasing of aerial photographs which have been taken for somebody else, 
such as a provincial government. Generally, however, it is we who call the 
shot, we who contract for this or that area. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: In view of that, is the department in possession of any 
of these figures? Suppose a request is made by a provincial government, would 
-you sell to them, or is this information given to them gratis? 

Mr. WEstT: The prints are available today at reduced cost. If they wish 
to have some special work done, they can get a loan of the negatives: The 
negatives are stored with the R.C.A.F. at Rockcliffe where they have the 
proper facilities to keep them, at the proper temperature and humidity 
and so on; but they are available to everyone. 

We maintain an air photo library in which we keep one copy of all 
prints that have been taken for the federal government and where the 
customer may come and examine them, and place his order. 


: Mr. KORCHINSKI: Does that mean that any private company or private 
individual may have this information? 
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Mr. KINDT: This contract was Secured in 1956. ie that right? 
Mr. Pack: Officially 1957. . 


Mr. KinptT: I cannot see where any demands upon the air force in Kor 2 
would have anything to do with obtaining R.C.A.F. cooperation in this aerial 
photographic work. 7. 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The R.C.A.F. withdrew from this field during the 
period of the Korean crisis. I do not know if the question has arisen concerning g 
the air force going back into this field again. They will not consider it unless 
_the policy of the air force changes. It is not the prerogative of this deparinea 2, 
to indicate to the Department of National Defence what they should do. If the 
government feels that the R.C.A.F. should undertake this work again, then it as@ 
‘a government decision; it is not a decision of this department. We have nothing - 
to do with that. i’ 


For instance, we have another field in which we need the help of the ; 
_R.C.A.F. even more than we do in the photography field, and that is in| 
flying our airborne magnetometers. Because the R.C.A.F. has the proper 
planes with the proper magnetic profile. But they indicated to us that the 
commitments of the R.C.A.F. were such that even for that important job 
they could not provide planes. a 


That was within the last two years, and we contracted for Pas to do f 
that work. ‘a 


Mr. KinptT: Your statement is a little strange, and it brings out another — 
point of difference between these departments. It seems to me, in all fairness, | 
that this, involving the spending of public money, and since we have the | 
 R.C.A.F., they in turn could make available enough equipment to do this 
aerial photography work and get the job done. _ . 

Mr. Dumas: You had better tell that to Mr. Pearkes! ie i 


The CHarrmMan: I think, Mr. Kindt, that we are getting beyond the 
sphere of jurisdiction of a certain department: we are getting into the realm — F 
of policy in connection with the Department of National Defence. If you | 
wanted further evidence with which to pursue your questioning, you would © 
have to get someone here from the Department of National Defence. ‘3 i. 


Dr. Boyer: I think we can say that it would cost as much for the air 
force to do it as it now costs us dealing with private firms. 


Mr. Kinpt: On what do you base that opinion? 


Dr. Boyer: On the fact that if the air force were to do the woul 
they would have to set up a squadron with a special task assignment to do the'g 
job. When you do it in that style, you have to add all auxiliary services, that 
is, the clerical and technical staff, and so on. mH 


Mr. KinpT: I agree with you if you set up the air force you would be j in | 
difficulties. 


The CHAIRMAN: Members of the committee are concerned Bboute the 
urgency of the northern work. Are there any other questions, or shall we 
pass item 209? 
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Mr. KoORCHINSKI: At what points do these companies fly to do actelll 
photography in the west? a 


Mr. WEsT: One company is operating out of Cape Parry; another is” 
operating due south of Resolute;and there is also another doing the casena 
section, working from Frobisher and Resolute, and they are also using Thule. 


Mr. KoRCHINSKI: You have good er lana with regard to the ‘weather 
in that area? 
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‘Mr. West: In addition to the meteorological service, they have set up 
their own meteorological system. — They “dump” people throughout the area 
with radios and they get weather reports. 
Item agreed to. . 
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_ Mr. Stocan: I have a few questions on this matter. A very interesting 
item appeared in the Financial Post for March 14, 1959 entitled “We know 
too little about our own seas”. It is by Leonard Bertin. I shall be quoting 
from this article during my questioning. One statement I would like to quote 
is this: 

We know far too little about our northern islands and channels, 
far too little about the Arctic basin and the oceans on our eastern and 
- western seaboards. 
May I ask Dr. van Steenburgh if he is in agreement with that? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Entirely so. 
Mr. SLOGAN: " 

What’s more, it is difficult to see how we can make good the 
deficiency. There is an absolute dearth of the men who form the key 
to the picture, oceanographers. 

Do you agree? 

Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: At the present time this department is vitally 
interested in recruiting oceanographers. We made a survey of all univer- 
sities two months ago without finding suitable candidates. 


We have just recently completed a survey of our own department to 
ascertain if there are any men with suitable background of physics and 
mathematics, chemistry, geography and geology, or any other academic back- 
ground on which we could build post-graduate work in oceanography. 

We found several candidates in the department who show promise. We 
are now approaching the universities to see if it would be possible for them 
to take these men as students in oceanography. If this is suitable to the 
universities, we would expect to send them away under assisted research 
grants for advanced training. At the present time few oceanographers are 
being trained in Canada. 

Mr. WooLLIAMS: What about the United States? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The United States is in a deficient position as well 
regarding oceanographers; and I might point out that the salaries paid ocean- 
ographers in the United States are considerably higher than comparable 
Salaries in Canada. So there is very little hope of our attracting them from 
the States. ‘ : 

Mr. SLoGAN: In view of the government’s great problem in finding people 
to be oceanographers, have you discussed this matter with the Civil Service 
Commission? : | | 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That is right. We have discussed this matter with 
the Civil Service Commission and we expect to have their cooperation in 
getting jobs for such people; but it is a slow business. It takes three years 
after a bachelor’s degree to train an oceanographer. The program takes some 
five years to initiate. So at the present time we have just “too little too late”. 
| Mr. SLocan: It states in this article that there would be some uncertainty 
about these positions because some Canadians might feel that after this initial 
work in oceanography was over, there might not be anything for them to do. 
What future would an oceanographer have after this exploratory work was 
completed? 
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Dr: VAN ‘STEENBURGH: Just recently the Nabohal TRescrreh Couneil and 
National Academy of Science in the United States formed a committe ‘ 
explore the fields of science which they felt were being somewhat ignored 
and in which more research was needed. Be y 

That committee came up with three areas which they feo should be 
accentuated. One was meteorology, pee! nuclear physics, and the thir d 
Was oceanography. : / af a 

They then recommended to the American government that within the nex xt 

‘ten years the United States government should spend $651.5 million in build- - 
ing up oceanographic work in the United States, the reason being that there 
is not a great deal known about the oceans. We know a great deal about the 
land, and we know quite a bit about the upper atmosphere, but we know ver, ‘y 
little about the oceans. " q 

Mr. SLocan: How many oceanographers are there in this department. at 
the present time? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: We have two at the present time. 4 
Mr. SLOGAN: Do you know if there are any other departments which have 
any oceanographers? a 
Dr. van STEENBURGH: The Fisheries Research Board. They maintain two 
oceanographic stations. The Pacific group is at Nanaimo, B.C., and the Atlantic 
group is at St. Andrews, N.S., and they carry on oceanographic expeditions 0 on 
each coast every year. | 
You will realize that the interests of the fieheries research board lie’ in ) 
fisheries, and that they extend their facilities to physical oceanography when 
the facilities can be made available. It is the broad field of physical oceano-— 
graphy and submarine geology that has been neglected in Canada up to the 
present time. a 
Mr. SLOGAN: How many oceanographers would the fisheries brane ha vel 
on their staff? Would you know that? a 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I cannot tell you except in round figures. I think af 
that they would probably have ten oceanographers on the west coast, and 
perhaps twelve on the east coast. oq 
Mr. NIELSEN: When you say that this matter has been hopelessly neglected, 

has this neglect not continued over many many years? a 

Dr. van STEENBURGH: What I meant was that it has been hopelessly y 
neglected since it became recognized that oceanography is a very important 
science. | 

Mr. NIELSEN: And when was this? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: After the war. 

Mr. Stogan: Is private industry doing anything along this line? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Nothing. The only exception in Canada is ‘hel 

University of British Columbia where they have an institute of oceanography 

which is located in temporary buildings, and which has a few graduate students 


who have to do their work in basement cubicles. It is a most discouraging] 
situation. 


The field of oceanography has been under intensive study in Canada over 
the last year and a half. We anticipate that the National Research Council 
under its grants to universities, will give substantial help to the University of 
British Columbia Institute of Oceanoaraphy this year. We also hope that the : 
National Research Council will give financial help to Dalhousie Univer to. 
begin building up a group in oceanography at that institution. 

Mr. SLOGAN: Do you know of any private enterprise in the United Sta ate S 
which is training oceanographers on their own staffs? cs 
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Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: There are several private associations in the United 
States which have oceanographers. For instance, the tuna association on the 
west coast have a number; and other fishery group associations’ interested in 
fisheries, have oceanographers. But most of the oceanographers in the United 
States work for the government. 

Mr. SLOGAN: You said that it had been recommended to the government of 
the United States that they spend $651.5 million on oceanography. I notice 
that this item in our own estimate is for $567,849, and that as recently as last 
year, it was only $78,450. How much money do you feel would be needed to 
catch up in this matter and to institute an appropriate program in Canada? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: This $78,450 to which you.refer for last year and 
this item of $567,849 for this year has to do with the polar continental shelf, in 
which only a small section has to do with oceanography. | 


Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps your answer would be more illustrative if you 
described what ratio this had to the work? How long would it take, at your 
present rate of progress now, to build up adequate oceanography? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: To meet the requirements in physical oceanography 
on the east coast alone, we feel we would need 25 supervisory oceanographers 
with supporting staffs. We hope we can reach this objective by 1962, but that 
hope is subject to a great many conditions and requires a tremendous effort 
on the part of our personnel group, and an intensive training period. . 
Mr. DUMAS: You mentioned before that two oceanographers are attached 
to this department. In which department are they located? 
| Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: At the present time they are in the polar continental 
shelf project which reports directly to me. For administrative purposes the 
polar continental shelf project is housed in the Canadian Hydrographic Serice, 
but the administrative organization, when we get our oceanographic program 
going, is something else again. They should not be reporting to me. We may 
have to set up a division of oceanography. 

Mr. Dumas: You say that they are part of the staff of the Polar Continental 
Shelf Project. Can you be more specific to the committee and state which 
officers they are, as listed on page 282 of the estimates? Are they the two 
scientific officers there? 
| Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: To be precise, I would have to get “personnel” to 
answer your question, because I do not know at what level they are being paid. 
ue think that one is a scientific officer grade one and the other is a technical 
officer. 
| Mr. NIELSEN: Could you 1 tell the committee whether there is any indication 
that the Soviets are further ahead in the field of oceanography than Canada 
or the United States, and if so what significance does it have, commercially, 
scientifically, and militarily? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: In the first place I think it is fair to say that the 

most intense program in oceanography carried out by any country outside the 

west is being pursued by the U.S.S.R. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Up in that area? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: In the Arctic area. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you get the benefit of their papers? 

| Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: We get the benefit of their papers but only when 

they are placed in open scientific journals. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Do you get the benefit from any other country? Is there 

an exchange? | 
- Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: In all the other large countries we have free access 

to the information. ; 
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Mr. NIELSEN: As a scientist and as a director of the scientific surveys ot 
_ this department, what significance has this Soviet lead in respect to these t! e6 
factors, science, commerce, and military? a OS 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Scientifically they are much in advance. From the 
military standpoint, I think it should be pointed out that the oceanography 
as well as the hydrography of the Arctic basin is of prime importance to our 
security. - . “a 


When we speak economically, it should be realized that the polar con is 


nental shelf added one seventh to the extent of Canada as far as the develop- 
ment of minerals and other resources are concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean in that area? a 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That is right; so at the present time we need a great 
increase in activity to begin to produce the minimum requirements in the three 
fields mentioned—science, defence, and commerce. wr j 

Mr. SLOGAN: Because of the great interest which the oil companies and 
others have shown in the continental shelf, do you feel that exploration should 
be accelerated? Do you know if these companies employ their own 
oceanographers? a 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: At the present time, since most of the exploration 
of the islands has been on land, geologists are more important to. these oil 
companies than oceanographers. 4 ;, 


rd 


In the gulf of Mexico, oceanography and oil exploration are normally 
interwoven, and the companies actually use oceanographic information in 
developing the resources of the shelf of the gulf of Mexico. The same is 
true of the western coast of the United States. — * 


Mr. SLOGAN: Various Russian surveys have taken place in the Arctic 
apart from their work in oceanography. I think I read somewhere, that © 
they did oceanographic work when they were doing other surveys in the; 
ATEUC, x. 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: In all their work in the Arctic, detailed informatio 1 
on oceanography was included; they took oceanographic information at all 
the stations. S 4 

-Mr. SLoGAN: Is it essential to the navigation of submarines in that area, 
as we have heard, to have detailed knowledge or information in the field” 
of oceanography? . 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: It is essential. Hydrographic work gives- us a 
profile of the ocean bottom; and oceanography adds to it such information 
as water temperatures, water movements, salinity, currents, and all those 
factors which are important to the wider requirements of undersea navigation. 


Mr. WooLLIAMs: There are two or three areas I have in mind: first of all, 
we have not the trained men because we have not been spending enough 
money. How much do the American professional men earn in this regard, © 
compared to ours? You said that salaries were greater in the United States. 
than here. Have you any idea what their salaries would be? q 


_ Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: It is difficult to be precise, but Mr. McDonald of 
our personnel division is with us today and he has just recently come back — 
from Washington where he looked into the salaries in the two large United 
States Government organizations doing oceanography. Perhaps he can answer 
your question. . ‘a 

Mr. Litoyp C. McDona.p (Per 
Technical Surveys): As to Ph.D’s, 
States coast and geodetic survey, 
$11,090. 


sonnel division, Department of Mines and 
they recruited one Ph.D. in the United | 
and the salary they paid him last year was 
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P - > Mr. WOOLREKIAS: What would es the comparable salary of | an individual 
working for the Canadian government? 


Mr. McDONALD: We have such positions at senior one and senior two 
levels >and the senior two would receive $9,420 as the maximum salary. 


Mr. SLOGAN: Before the second world war the fisheries research board 
was the only research organization in Canada studying oceanography. Then 
a joint committee was formed with representatives from the fisheries research 
branch, the Royal Canadian Navy, and the National Research Council, and it 
was joined later by members from the Defence Research Board and aS 
Hydrographic Survey. 

In fact, some oceanographers went into our Arctic on United States 
icebreakers. Do you feel that the urgency of this work of exploration in the 
Arctic is so great that it would warrant taking oceanographers away from 
the Fisheries Research Branch and bringing them into this department in 
order to accelerate the work in the Arctic, since the use of the term 
“Snadequacy” in oceanography? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: At the present time the requirements in the 

Department of National Defence alone on the east and west coast exceed 
the facilities that the Fisheries Research Board have. I am sure that if it 
were possible to suggest a transfer of staff from the east and west coasts to 
‘tthe Arctic, you would find violent opposition from the defence department, 
who need information for defence purposes, and from the fisheries research 
people who do oceanography primarily to assist the fishing industry. 
| Mr. SLOGAN: I understand, that at the present time, with our detection 
systems to detect submarines, that they have a range of only a few thousand 
yards; therefore, there is need to do a great deal of research work in soundings 
4 the Arctic, and this must come under your department. Do you not feel 
at the present, with the knowledge that the U.S.S.R. has of our Arctic that 
they could very well navigate submarines into our Arctic and launch missiles 
at us without our ever being able to detect them? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Before I answer your main question, I should point 
out that to have adequate acoustic detection under sea requires very detailed 
Oceanographic studies, and requires a knowledge of the temperature of water 
at various levels, plus salinity, at those levels, because the sound waves in the 
sea do not travel in a straight line; they are affected by the various physical 
conditions of the ocean. 


We need to build up our oceanographic information so that we can 
actually interpret our acoustic information. 


| At the present time in the Arctic we have no basic scientific information 
on which to develop an acceptable acoustical system of detection. 


Mr. SLOGAN: Has any official representation been made through the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, to your knowledge, or through your department, to 
the Soviet Union for an exchange of information which they have about our 
own Arctic, other than that which everybody else can read in the newspapers, 


and so forth? 2 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Yes. Those approaches have been made by the 
National Research Council and the Defence Research Board. It is those two 
organizations upon which we depend for the large bulk of our scientific 
information of the north secured from the Russians. 


: Mr. SLOGAN: To your knowledge, have any of our scientific bodies crossed 
‘the pole and done oceanographic work in the Arctic above the Soviet Union? 


: Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: To the best of my knowledge, except for some 
soundings taken by Stefansson during the last war and subsequent work done 
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by the Defence Research Board off our Arctic continental anuiees ae 
very minor in character, there have been no Canadian expeditions into 
Arctic ocean. 


Mr. NIELSEN: What: equipment has the department in the way of smi a 
craft and large ships to conduct this work at the present time? 4 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I feel I should qualify my statement by making athel 
observations. In the hydrographic service we have what we call a tides and 
currents section, and that really is oceanography. That section has done a 
number of studies of the east and west coast of Canada. We have one small 
ship on the west coast which is used for this purpose. We have no ship on the e 
east coast which we own, but last year we did charter a ship to work in th e 
Northumberland straits on tides and currents in connection with information 
for the possible construction of a causeway. That is the extent of our oceano- 
graphic facilities at the present time. 


| We hope to soon contract for a modern up-to-date oceanographic ship 
which will be commissioned, we hope, by 1961. 


It is the intention of this department to approach the treasury board fou 
funds for two smaller ships, one of which will be used for oceanography. These 
ships are always constructed with the possibility in mind of working off ou 
coasts in the lower latitudes and then moving into the north as the ice melts. | 


Mr. SLOGAN: It is obvious even with ships there is a‘great deal of oceano- 
graphic information which could be obtained only by a submarine such as ‘the 
Nautilus of the United States. Has any request been made of the United States 
_to allow us to send a joint scientific expedition in one of their atomic submarines | 
to the Arctic to obtain this information? / a 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Actually, the submarines do not turn up very much 
oceanographic information. They have equipment for taking soundings up — to 
the surface and from the submarine to the ocean floor, but other than that they 
do not provide a large amount of oceanographic iosmavon 


. On the other hand, oceanographic information is vital to the operanem 7 
and manoeuvering of their craft, so that the Americans are very anxious to * 
co-ordinate, so far as possible, their submarine exploration in the Arctic wit Y 
our research work off the shelf. 


Mr. SLoGAN: But would not the submarine be able to navigate into aa 
area where a ship would not be able to go? a 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: They would have to surface before they could 
actually take oceanographic data. 


Mr. SLOGAN: There are breaks in the polar ice eae where a submarine could 
surface? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Yes. 
Mr. SLOGAN: And which otherwise would be inaccessible by ship? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That is correct. 


Mr. KInpDT: One has only to look at the map of Canada to see that o r 
country is bordered on three sides by water and continental shelves. The 
amount of oceanography work which lies ahead in relation to the amount 
which has already been accomplished is so tremendous that something oughs 
to be done forthwith to speed up this work. 

In all fairness, we cannot expect your department to get ahead with this 
extremely important work, strategic as it may be, unless more funds and 
more personnel are made available. I have had some experience in geology ri 
although not as a specialist in that field, and on the question of personnel I 
believe if the salaries were stepped up in oceanography there would he mo e 
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Pclogists who would attend the eee Oe eeees that are necessary and 
specialized training. In a very, very short time they would become qualified 
‘to do the type of work which you have in mind. 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: We are actually exploring that field. The man who 
heads our polar continental shelf project this year is Dr. Root, who is a 
geologist. We are now in the process of trying to get three or four geologists 
in advanced training for submarine geology study on the shelves. 
: It may be of interest to this committee to show this very recent map of 
‘the oceanographic stations which, up to the present, have been established in 
‘our Arctic. You. can see that there are few stations beyond Baffin Island, and 
‘even south .of this there are but few stations. 
| The only way that oceanography has been possible in the Arctic islands 
‘to date has been by the operation of the C.G.S. Labrador when it was a naval 
ship. I should point out to this committee in the last year since the Labrador 
‘was transferred to the Department of Transport, it has not been available 
for any oceanographic work. 
Mr. Stocan: Looking at that map, I notice that most of the stations are 
on the east coast. As I recall the map put out by the Soviet Union, most of 
‘their studies were on the west coast. Do you not think there is a great 
necessity for accelerating our work on the west coast? 
Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: We want to accelerate our work everywhere. It is 
just a matter of staff, facilities and funds. The oceanographic group is anxious 
'to be able to get into the Arctic. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you specify the area. 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: In the Beaufort sea. There just is not sufficient staff 
or facilities. 
Mr. Woor.iams: If you had the money the other thing would follow. You 
‘can get them from the United States for a certain price. 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I think what we need at the present time is a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward developing this work so that we can recruit staff at the 
rate capable men become available. We hope to have trained staff when our 
new ships are available. 
Mr. WooLLiaMs: You might run into the problem which we have in respect 
of all university-trained personnel, that if the annual salary is not increased 
you would no sooner have them trained than you lose them. 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Fortunately for Canada, there is quite a percentage 
of the students who will actually remain in Canada regardless of the salary. 
Mr. KinpT: ‘There again, in order to encourage them to go into that field, 
you have to have continuity of work and something on the horizon which will 
‘attract them. Up until now, anyone who might consider oceonography 
has had to consider that there have been very, very few jobs and low’ 
salaries. If you want to attract more university-trained persons into this 
field, you must attract them from the two points of view, salary and continuity 
of employment. 


| 


| Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That is correct. 

Mr. KinptT: As to your point of a sympathetic attitude on the part of 
everyone towards that type of work, I certainly think that within the last 
year or so that feeling on the part of the public is developing. I find even in 
‘the area from which I come that different persons are speaking about the 
north country now, and are speaking of the potentiality of it, which was some- 
thing about which a few years ago nothing was ever said. So I do not think 
the department needs to worry about the country having a sympathetic 
attitude towards stepping up this important work. 
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Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That is very encouraging. . <a 
Mr. Dumas: Will you please show on the map where this 1959 exploration | 
will take place. , 3 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The difficulty with the map I have in front of me is 
that it is not as accurate as the other one. However, Isacksen is the headquarters 
of the expedition and it will extend to Meighen island in one direction and to 
Borden island in the other direction then out to the edge of the continental shelf, 


Mr. Dumas: What distances? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: About 100 to 150 miles in either direction from 
Isacksen. The whole project in 1959 will cover some 300 miles in width and 
some 150 miles out to sea. 2 | a 

Mr. Dumas: How many personnel will you have there? Fr. 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The personnel will change somewhat throughout 
the season, but the number of continuing personnel will run from 12 to 15 this 
year. We expect to have over 40 on the project next year. 1959 is a recon-— 
naissance year. 1960 is a full-blown scientific expedition and would include 
something over 40 persons. af 

Mr. Dumas: How long will they be there in 1959? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: We cannot be sure at this time. I presume they are 
at Isacksen now. They were to leave Resolute on March 12. We hope they | 
will be able to work through the month of June. The planes will start off 
with ordinary wheels as landing gear and, if it is possible in June to change — 


will not know until after this year. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say that over the past twenty years Canada has” 
shouldered her responsibility in polar research? e 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I do not quite know 


I might answer it in this way: that Canada has not shown great interest in 
polar research until the last several years. There was a considerable interest 
in the polar region during the first great war, from 1913 to 1918, in connection — 
with establishing the sovereignty of the islands. a 


Stefansson had an expedition, which was gone some five years in the 
Arctic islands, and claimed in the name of Her Majesty many of the islands © 
in this area to establish Canadian sovereignty. From that’ point until just. 
within the last several. years there has not been much interest in the north, © 
except in the establishment of police stations and administration areas. 


Mr. NIELSEN: In your press release regarding this continental shelf | 


how to answer that question. | 


Primarily, the expeditions are Canada’s answer to the nations 
interested in the polar basin that it intends to shoulder its own research 
responsibilities in the basin. , P. 


May I ask what other nations are interested in the polar basin and what 
is meant in this press release by “... the expeditions are Canada’s answer q 


to the nations interested in the polar basin... ’’? An answer to what nations — 
and an answer to what? i 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: In the first place, as has been pointed out in this 
committee several times, the U.S.S.R. is extremely interested in the Arctic 
basin. But also for many reasons the United States is interested in our Arctic 
and sends, various research expeditions to the area. | re 

Up until just recently Canada, except for one or two small research 
groups—one being the D.R.B. research group at Hazen lake in 1957-1958 — 
had not shown too much scientific interest in the north. It began to appear 
that, since these islands were under Canadian sovereignty and were part of our 


et 
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resources, we should in our own right learn more of the Canadian Arctic. The. 
_ answer is the polar continental shelf expedition which is being developed as 
_a long-term approach to the problem. 
5 Mr. NIELSEN: Why have we not, to your knowledge, undertaken this work 
- on our continental shelves prior to this late date? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I thought a good deal about that question, and I 
_ really believe it is because of the pressures of the many commitments which 
_ we have in the lower, more settled parts of Canada, plus the fact that we had 
to develop, within the money that was available, the most pressing 
j commitments. | 
i Mr. NIELSEN: Would I be correct in saying that the department has been 
I living from cisis to crisis in respect of conducting its work in the more settled 
' areas of Canada and that this has impeded the polar research work? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I think it would be safe to say in no year are we 
able to meet all the requests made on us. The work we do today is sorted 
out on the basis of urgency, and up until the last two or three years, the 
_ urgency seemed to be further south than the Arctic islands. 
7 Mr. NIELSEN: How long, to your knowledge, has the department been aware 
_ of the importance of the Arctic in so far as the important contribution—that 
is the scientific contribution—is concerned which can be made, not necessarily 
a military contribution, in Arctic development? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I think this committee should realize from what I 
have said here that we have been interested in the north to the extent of our 
resources. We have been interested in aerial photography, in mapping the 
_ area and doing reconnaissance geology. 
| Mr. Dumas: I think you should say the Arctic and not the north. 
Mr. NIELSEN: I will say the north for you, Dr. van Steenburgh. 
2 Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: In addition to that, since 1950 we have had geologists 
' in the Arctic islands every year. Sometimes we have had three parties in the 
_ Arctic islands, and in 1955 we mounted expedition Franklin; it was a large 
_ expedition involving 11 geologists and 10 geology students. 
| About half the land area of the Queen Elizabeth Islands was mapped. 
| Ever since that time we have two or more geological parties in the Arctic 
islands each year. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would it be correct to say that the pace of events in the 
' last two years has really catapulted the Arctic into prominence? 
a Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: Yes. That is the real basis for the interest in the 
» Arctic at the present time. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Before this committee closes off the investigation of the polar 
continental shelf project, I would like to thank Dr. van Steenburgh for his 
_ very frank answers and for his great assistance to the committee in enabling it 
_ to realize the importance of these Arctic areas. 
I might say that I think Dr. van Steenburgh’s answers have pointed up 
that we have finally realized the importance of this area to Canada as a nation. 
I think we also realize that the Russians are substantially ahead in these studies 
_and that there is an urgent need, scientifically, militarily and commercially 
that this program of polar research be accelerated in every possible fashion. 
I Personnel is a problem; equipment is a problem; funds are a problem. I 
think that the committee’s examination today, and at past meetings, has 
indicated these problems in no uncertain terms. Thank you, Dr. van Steen- 
_ burgh on behalf of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you have expressed the opinion of all the members. 
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Mr. KORCHINSKI: Because of the great importance of the studies, militarily, 
could it be suggested that some of the studies should be conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the United States because of their importance militarily? W ould it 
be possible that we could work out a scheme with the United States to speed 
up the study in the north? ' a, 


_ Dr. van STEENBURGH: Almost every time the United States sends a sea- 
borne expedition into that area we have Canadian scientists aboard. But we do. 
not have Canadians aboard the submarines. The submarines are exploring 
the Arctic basin and it has not been felt up to this time that Canadians should | 
be aboard. If Canadians were aboard, I do not quite know what they would 
contribute, except that these submarines are pointing up new interests to . 
navigation, they are not contributing much to the actual scientific information — 
of the area. a 


ore 


i 

We want to get groups up there who can stay on a station and take data © 
that can be correlated with readings taken over a large area so that an 
oceanographic pattern can be developed. It is difficult to do so ona submarine. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I am thinking specifically in terms of what may happen 
in the future. We will no doubt have our own group working in there. The 
United States will be interested in our information. Because of their interes: i 
in our information, I am thinking we might interest the United States ing 
helping us out by allowing us to have a few oceanographers, or perhaps some > 
of the materials they may have, in order that the study may be carried out. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I think that we are a grown up nation. In a 
small project of this kind, as it may seem in the minds of some who are 
frustrated with the problem of obtaining enough funds to carry it on, I feel that — 
Canada is the one to make that study, put the money and the personnel into 
it, train our own scientists, stand on our own feet, and do it forthwith without ~ 
relying on the United States or on any other nation. That country belongs to — 
us and it is up to us to develop it. ae 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I believe Mr. Kindt is referring to what I was saying. I 
want to point out that I realize we should depend on ourselves, but if it will — 
speed it up it might be wise to work with the United States. I do not like to — 
_ depend on the United States, but— a 


_ Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: We are aware of all the United States expeditions _ 
which go into the north. To the best of my knowledge, they invite Canadians — 
to go along. However, one of the difficulties regarding United States expeditions — 
is that we have not had the staff to assign to them. a 


I must point out that the Americans are most generous in providing us 
with all the information which they obtain in report form. The committee _ 
_ Should realize that, as far as United States scientists who have worked ong 


expeditions in Canada are concerned, the cooperation has been open and — 
most cordial. a 


Mr. AIKEN: I would also like to agree with what Mr. Kindt said. I would — 

not like to leave the impression anywhere that we are promoting a joint a 
exploration with the. United States. I think, as Mr. Kindt said, we should — 
continue ourselves, with no assistance, to provide more funds from the 
Canadian government for this work. | +g 
Mr. Sitocan: I, too, would like to add my thanks to Dr. van Steenburgh 
for his frankness in answering our questions. Certainly, we will go away with 
a greater appreciation of the significance of the north and the need for 
greater development there. Mg 


I think to some extent we can carry these ideas into the house and perhaps 
do something to assist in alleviating the needs of this branch. i oe 
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In this same press release which was quoted from previously by Mr. 
© Nielsen, in discussing the work of the Soviet Union in the polar basin, you 
: mentioned in the mapping of the topography by the Soviet Union in the Arctic 
- ocean they have found a major new mountain range that runs right to the edge | 
of the Canadian Arctic islands and have reported an undersea volcano. Could 
_ you show us where that is and whether or not it holds any significance, as far as 
_the new shelf theory goes, in respect of establishing our sovereignty to any 
islands which might exist? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: It will be difficult to explain in words. This new 
mountain range extends from the area of the new Siberian islands, almost 
right under the pole, to the northeast end of Ellesmere island. It is this heavy 
line area which you see on the map. 

Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: I might suggest to the members of the committee that the 
article referred to this morning from the Financial Post is an exceptionally 
well-written article. It is in the issue of March 14 of that publication. 

Tomorrow’s meeting is scheduled for 10 o’clock in room 238-S. First, we 
will have a brief statement from the Minister and then a, statement from 

Mr. Uren, the Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board. Then we will have a 
witness, Mr. D. B. Young, who will follow. 
- Mr. Dumas: May I ask where this witness is from? 
: The CHAIRMAN: He is the manager of the Coleman Collieries Limited of 
Coleman, Alberta. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Would it be possible for Dr. van Steenburgh, without causing 
him any inconvenience, to attend these hearings with the coal board. I am 
thinking particularly of the iron ore production in Canada. 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Mr. Nielsen, I am sure there are other more capable 
persons in the department. 

Mr. ComrTois: Dr. Convey,—we will have officials from the department 


here. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 17, 1959 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


| Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Granger, Gundlock, Hardie, Korchinski, 
Kindt, Leduc, MacRae, Martel, McFarlane, McGregor, McQuillan, Murphy, 
| Nielsen, Payne, Roberse. Robichaud, Simpson, Slogan, Stearns and Woolliams 
-—(21). 


P a \ 

| In attendance, of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The 
Honourable Paul Comtois, Minister; Mr. W. K. Buck, Chief, Mineral Resources 
| Division; Mr. T. H. aes Mineral Resources Division; Dr. K. W. Downes, 
Chief, Mineral Dressing and Process Metallurgy Division; and Dr. J. H. Walsh, 
} of the same division: of the Dominion Coal Board: Messrs. W. E. Uren, Chair- 
/man; C. L. O’Brian, Assistant to the Chairman; D. A. Edgar, Financial Officer; 
-and G. W.°’ McCracken, Administrative Officer: and Mr. David B. Young, 
Manager, Coleman Collieries Limited, of Coleman, Alberta. 


i The Committee commenced its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of 
_the Dominion Coal Board. 


The Chairman stated that as it was expected that an announcement 
would be made in the House later this day it seemed appropriate that state- 
_ments by the Honourable Mr. Comtois and the Chairman of the Dominion Coal 
Board on the operations of the Dominion Coal Board be deferred. The Com- 
-mittee agreed with the Chairman’s suggestion; and that Mr. David B. Young 
first be examined. * 


On Items 210 to oie concerning the Dominion Coal Board, Mr. Young 
) was called. 


Mr. Young spoke on the problems of the coal industry in western Canada 
and on the Canadian mission to Japan in 1958 to seek a market in that country 
'for Canadian coal, of which he had been a member. Mr. Young and Mr. Uren 
-answered questions thereon. Mr. Young was retired. 


At 11.55 o’clock a.m. the Committee POS i until 11.00 o’clock on 
Thursday, March 19, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is a minute after ten; we will get started. 
We are going to deal with the estimates of the Dominion Coal Board. The 
| particulars are set out at page 42 of the estimates. 

This morning we have with us the minister; Mr. W. E. Uren, chairman 
of the Dominion Coal Board; Mr. C. L. O’Brian,: assistant to the chairman; 
| Mr. D. A. Edgar, his financial officer; and Mr. G..W. McCracken, his admin- 
istrative officer. 
| This morning, gentlemen, we have also with us Mr. D. B. Young, manager 
-of the Coleman Collieries Limited, Coleman, Alberta. Mr. Young went to 
Japan on the coal mission. He is called at the request of Mr. Kindt and is 
| prepared to give evidence. As you know, in regular practice, we would have 
a statement from the minister upon which you could ask questions, and then 
| later a statement by Mr. Uren, the chairman of the Dominion Coal Board. 
| But as you heard yesterday, there will be a statement in the house today 
| respecting the Nova Scotia coal situation. I think you will agree with me it 
i would be far better if we heard the witness who came from Alberta at this 
i time, and delay the statement of the minister and the chairman of the coal | 
| board until after the announcement in the house this afternoon. Is that agreed? 


Agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like at this time to hear from Mr. Young? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Young, you might wish first to make a statement 
/in regard to your mission, which would include your accomplishments, pros- 
' pects and whatever you feel would be relevant for this committee to hear. 


Mr. D. B. Young (Manager, Coleman Collieries Limited, Coleman, 
| Alberta): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I was invited here by our good 
friend Dr. Kindt to reveal some of the necessary information on which we could 
base our considerations for the improvement of the coal industry. 


As you all know, our industry is in the throes of depression and the situa- 
tion is becoming progressively worse. Over the past few years we have been 
struggling but we are fighting a rearguard action. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Young, are you confining your remarks to ihe western 
situation? . 


: Mr. Younc: Yes, the Crowsnest pass area, where our production is down. 
to about 20 per cent, or less, of what it used to be. This is telling the whole 
‘story in a very short sentence. Our employees are down in the same ratio. In 
our mine we used to have 1 250 employees; today we have 176. 


Of course, the biggest setback, we have had out in our area has been 
the conversion of our railway locomotives from coal fuel to diesel oil. That 
“business used to amount to 70 per cent of our production; today it amounts 
-to about 15 per cent, and in succeeding years it will be less than that. 
_Also, the presence of an oversupply of hydrocarbons in the west naturally has 
_affected the coal industry; we have too many hydrocarbons in the one area. 
We have liquid, solid and gaseous, and we have neither the population nor 
the industry to consume or produce the power. 
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Of course, coal itself suffers through the selling of gas, particularly natu al 
gas, at prices much lower than their proper market value. We hear peo le 
say that coal has priced itself out of the market. That statement is not 


"eu 
a 


correct. When we consider natural gas being sold at about 12 or 13, cents 
per million B.T.U.’s at the well head as against crude oil at 44 cents ‘per 
million B.T.U.’s—at about a quarter of the value—you can sense immediately 
that coal is in a very difficult position, This is due to what we in the coal 
industry call unfair competition from the gas industry. Of course, we in that 
industry feel that a position of this kind is not good for Canada, and that th Ss 
depressed price of natural gas. eventually and in a short time will ruin the 
competitive fuel industry including coal. It will, of course, become quite 
evident, as it appears now, that gas companies cannot maintain that very, ve y 
low price on gas; and once the competition is removed the price of gas wi 1 
go up to levels which should prove economical, to the natural gas companies, 
_ As. I have said, we have found ourselves in a very desperate position — 
during the past few years as far as coal sales is concerned, and we are now 
reaching the point where something will have to be done, if the nucleus of 
the industry is to be protected. From where I sit, the one important decisio1 Ma 
that must be made—and it must be made by the government of this country— 
is whether the coal industry as such is considered a national asset. Is it an 
asset to Canada? If it is, then how much are we prepared to pay for iit? If ig 
is not, then let us write it off and forget about it. As far as we are concerned, 
it is as simple as that. However, should we sit back and let the industry go, 
I am afraid there will be a day coming when Canada will be sorry, because 
the potential fuel reserves in oil or gas are infinitely small compared with the 
_ potential reserves in coal. a 
The day is fast approaching when the demand for coal or solid fuels 
treated by an ever-continuing demand for more power, due to continued ex- 
pansion of our western economy which, in turn, will of course force up the 
_ price of petroleum products, natural gas, crude oil and propane. A combina- 
tion of these three features will bring coal back into the picture much ‘faster 
than a lot of people realize or think at the moment. So on that basis, gentle- 2 
men, we in the coal industry feel that appropriate steps should be taken by 
the Dominion Government at least to preserve a nucleus of the industry, — 
something which could be expanded very quickly if and when required in the — 
near or distant future. , x 
This is something else which we have tried: we have moved western coal 
outside of our provincial markets to national markets: and now we are moving | 
out of national markets into international markets. ; ai 
As you probably know, we made a mission to Japan last November. This 
mission had the blessing and the support of the federal government, for which 
we were very appreciative. They opened the road for us over there and made | 
our job a much simpler one than if we had been left to our own resources. 
The Canadian consulate in Tokyo under the leadership of Mr. Bull and the 
trade commissioner, Mr. Mutter, with his assistants, proved very important tom 
our delegation. They arranged our complete itinerary in all of Japan so that 
we could see the steel mills, steel companies and trading companies. ‘In that 
way we could see how much coal was used, how it was used and where i a 
came from. Our trip to Japan was very educational and informative. It did 
expose to us the possibility of a market for our coking coal, as long as our 
ceiling price was right. . | a “ 
: That is the basis of the whole story. The Japanese had tested our coal 
in various small tonnages. The advice we received in Japan is that our coal 
could be useful there as long as the price was right. The right price to a 
Japanese and the right price to us, as Canadians, are two different things; a d 
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_at the moment we are quite far apart in regard to prices. I do not see very 
much hope of our getting together on this matter. They have stated the 
| maximum price they wish to pay for this coal, and we have stated our lowest 
possible price; and I do not see where we can move very much further from 
the position we have taken. 


a Mr. Uren, a gentleman with whom I have dealt very closely for many 
/years and from whom I have had sincere cooperation in the past 10 or 12 
years, was fully alive to our situation in Japan. When we arrived back in Can- 
| ada, we were in the position that the Japanese required us to make a firm bid on 
‘the coal. In order to do that we had to receive advice regarding a firm sub- 
'vention figure—no scaling amount, nothing up to a given figure, but a given 
figure. When Mr. Uren was approached on that question, he came back the 
| same day and said yes; we could not expect any better service than that— 
/not even from the federal government. But even with that figure we are still 
| somewhat apart from the Japanese as far as price is concerned. 


I am sure this body will want to ask more questions about the Japanese 
| business, and that they are just as anxious as we are to conclude this busi- 
iness. Right at the moment the Japanese are importing from 34 million to 4 
‘million tons of coking coal which comes from the United States, Australia, 
| Viet Nam and many other places—and a bit from Canada. However, by 1962 
'or 1963 they expect to import around 9 million tons of coking coal. That fac- 
tor makes it very important to us to get in on this business on the ground 
| floor. In this way we could probably grow with it, as long as we can remain 
competitive in price and quality. 


-At the price quoted now—and this is information you Bitty should 
| Rave-—we can deliver coal in Japan for about $2.50 a ton less than the American 
'price. Our coal is considered a lighter coking coal than the United States coal, 
/being about the same quality as the Australian coal. The Australian price is 
around $1, $1.10 or $1.15 a ton lower than ours. Russia’s price is about the 
'same as that of Australia. The one big factor in the Russian price is that they 
_are not taking money but rather steel and steel products from Japan. This is 
-an attractive situation for the Japanese; there is no money at all involved. They 
-are taking the coal and the Russians are taking steel and steel products. Then, 
‘too, Australia was taking part payment in ships built in Japan. 


Gentlemen, I think you should give this question of Japanese business 
' considerable thought, because it could be a nucleus from which to build Canada’s 
coal industry, and an addition Canada might be quite proud to have. At the 
‘moment it appears superfluous, but there is a day coming when it is going 
‘to be required, and that day should be prepared for now. 


There is another potential market for coking coal, and that is the United 
States. This is something which has been retarded for the last year by the 
'so-called depression we have been experiencing. There have been some con- 
siderable shipments going down there from our area, but it has been suspended 
at the moment due to steel mills not operating at their rated capacity. How- 
ever, their capacity is increasing and very soon they hope to be in a position 
to take some of our coal. 


| The old traditional markets we had, such as the railways, are fast dis- 
‘appearing. Even the small market we had in Ontario is also very rapidly dis- 
appearing. With the advent of natural gas into this area, our coal business is 
-becoming much more difficult. The coal board itself is making a continual 
study of the coal market; and I may say due to the influx of gas that the market 
for coal is fluid. By that I mean that an area using coal this month may be 
on gas next month. We cannot say what the market is going to be three 
‘months from now. However, the dominion coal board are making a continual 
study of that phase of the operation; and Mr. O’Brian, who has made a very 


' are to have Mr. Young with us. He is an industrialist who has lived with 
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coal operators in the pact He patie rave ‘formation in renee to. ma 
possibilities and the areas in which western coal possibly could be used. 

I will say nothing further at this time, gentlemen. I think that covers he 
three main points. I have given you a resume of our pesuee so that you a ay 
- understand our position from here on. i 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, first of all I fentd like’ to ‘sigpliodt saa 


the coal problem in western Canada for many years. He was on the mission 
to Japan, and I think, above all, he is one of the best qualified men in the eo 
coal industry of western Canada. ae 
| I might add at this point that he is here today following a joint request. 
We felt it was not practicable to bring witnesses down from each of the ridings 
in Alberta where coal is produced, so I would like to have it on the record 
that his choice, and his coming, was jointly decided by Mr. Woolliams > of 
Bow River, Mr. McFarlane of Kootenay East, Mr. Gundlock. of ea 
and myself. 
Mr. Young touched on the Japanese coal maree I think a great deal 
of our discussion here today will hinge around the question of markets for i 
western coal, because that is the crux of the situation with respect to coal. 
Could Mr. Young tell us just a little more of the details surrounding | 
his trip to Japan, his contacts with certain industrial users of coal, and what 
were some of the price considerations which those in the Japanese market | 
require of Canadians? a 
Mr. Younc: Mr. Chairman, the trip to Japan was made as a result of several 
test shipments of our coal Poems the Crowsnest pass area to Japan for testing ‘ 
purposes, with a view to its being used in making coke. We have been wore 
ing on that project for three years. . a : 
Mr. Kinpt: Is all our coal blended with Japanese coal? a 


Mr. Younc: Yes. The Japanese have coking coal, but it is considered | to. 
be light. Therefore the more good coking coal they can import to Japan, the | 
more of their own coking coal can be used. 4 

Several of these shipments were sent to Japan, and we have had a Tol 
_ of correspondence and tests made. In the meantime the J apanese industrialists 
had made two trips to our country to examine our mines. E. 

As a matter of courtesy first, and secondly in order to see what the J apantra 
steel industry amounted to, and what their coal consumption would be, we — 
deemed it advisable to make a trip to Japan ourselves in order to look into 
this thing and see what could be done. 


Mr. WooLuiaAms: Would you mind putting on the record the number off 
pecple who went with you on that Japanese commission? I have just returned . 
from Japan on a similar mission, a private one, for a private concern. I am 
interested, because I spent some time with Mr. Mutter of the Canadian Embassy, 
who is the economic attaché in Japan. Would you name the personnel who 
went on that Japanese mission. / 4 


Mr. Younc: The personnel consisted of Mr. “Ed.” Burroughs, a coking’ 
expert of the Fuels Division; Mr. William Whittaker, managing director of 
western coal operators association and a member of the dominion coal board. 

Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: Who was that? Ee 

Mr. Younc: Mr. W. C. Whittaker; and Mr. Thomas Ewart, president of 
the Crowsnest Pass Coal Company; also Mr. William Wilson, vice-presider nt 
and general manager of Canmore Coal, of Canmore, Alberta; Mr. Brusset, vice- 
president of West Canadian Collieries: Maree Bill’ Blackstock, who is an en- 
gineer, Manix Company Limited; Mr. “Ted” Simpson, who was general manager 
of Canadian Collieries; and myself. i 
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Mr. ieee Cay you tell uS pe he Japanese government ye be — 
‘prepared to pay for coal at the pithead in’ western Canada? 


Mr. Younc: They do not ask for prices: at the pithead. They Aare for a 
price loaded and trimmed on the vessel at seaport, at Vancouver. 
j Mr. McGrecor: The only way we could understand it would be to know 
what they would pay for it at the pithead, ae what Canada can produce 
coal for. 

Mr. Youne: It is easy to work back from the loading price. The J apanese 
'can pay for that ocean shipping in yen, so they do not want a price laid down 
'in Japan. They want a price loaded on the boat in Vancouver. 


| Mr. Uren: They provide their own vessels; they will not allow anybody — 
to charter one. . 

Mr. Younc: The price has to be in United States funds. The Japanese 
do not deal in Canadian funds, so the price they quote is in United States 
| funds for the long ton. 

| Mr. WoouuiamMs: That works out to about 360 yen 46 ine United States 
| dollar. 
Mr. YouneG: Yes, but that does not make any difference, because if they 
exceed it in Canadian funds, they would simply put up more yen. 

| Mr. Woo.uiamMs: Can you give us a rough figure on that last question? 
i Mr. Youna: I will give the whole list of prices so you will know what the 
‘relative position is. 

| . American coal costs the Japanese about $20 a ton laid down in Japan; 
‘that is, $20 a long ton, for United States coal. 

| The Australian price is $10.08 loaded on the boat at Melbnutne Australia, 
_per long ton, loaded and trimmed, in United States funds. 


Mr. Lepuc: That first figure was for coal landed in Japan? 


{ Mr. Younc: That is right. But the oe: is about $12 per ton loaded at 
Mobile, Alabama or at Newport News. 


| Mr. WoouttiamMs: Would you say that the American coal got $12 and the 
_Australian coal got $10 and the difference would be she to the better quality 
of the Australian coal? 


pe Mr. Younc: American coal is classified as a heavier coking coal than 
Canadian. But both Australian and Canadian coal is quite satisfactory to the 
_ Japanese. 


| Mr. WooLLiaMs: Comparatively speaking, because it is heavier nels would 
‘you say it was cheaper at $12 from a heat value point of view than the other — 
‘coal at $10? When talking about competitive fuels, you are talking about 
'B.T.U.’s of, heat. 


| Mr. Younc: That is right; but in this coal the B.T.U. is not the complete 
‘answer; the coking qualities come first. 


| Mr. Woo.LuiAMs: Would you say that the coking quality of American coal 
lis higher than that of the Canadian or ee and therefore at $12 it 
‘would be cheaper? 


Mr. Younc: You read it as stronger, not as higher; however, that is a- 
different question. The Japanese have expressed to us—as probably they have 
.expressed to you as well—that they felt they’ were paying too much for 
American coal. 


I _ Mr. WoouuiamMs: One of the things i would like to ask you about is this: a 
big complaint they had was that as the treasury of the United States will buy 
their industrial steel products—and our dumping regulations are rather severe— 
they feel that if they had to, they would buy a lot more American or 
Australian coal, because in that case dumping duty regulations are not so severe. 


_ Australians off against the Canadians?. 
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Mr. Younc: I want bs bring that out in a Thame ey l was s dealing v with the 
price and quality of coal. Sk, sn i 
Mr. Woo.uiaMs: Very well, please deal with the price Gest, Sere yes 2 
Mr. Younc: Once they get the Australians signed up-for a contract, let vu us 
say for 270,000 tons at $10.08 per ton, they turn around and say to us: we wi 1 
give you an order for 100,000 tons ae $10 per ton loaded and trimmed on a 
boat at Vancouver—that is for long tons, in United States funds. <F P 


Mr. Kinpt: There was an attempt on the part of the J apanese to play the 


Mr. Younc: It looked that way to us, because when we visited Japan first, 
we attempted to negotiate with the Japanese steel mills, but we could not get 
down to the question of price. We wondered why this was, but we found out 
that the Australians were to come a week after, and that they were going to 
negotiate with them. a 

After we had done all we could, we . moved off the scene and left it to them. 
We were in Hong Kong on our way home when we got word to go back tom 
Japan immediately. Then we found that the Japanese were having a little 
trouble in their negotiations with the Australians, and they were using the — 
Canadians as a threat. But they finally got the position cleaned up, and they y 
got the Australians signed up; and then they turned around and used that 0 e 
the Canadians. They are experts at ‘playing two ends against the-middle”?s/" i: 

Mr. Comrois: They are good traders. Be 


Mr. Younc: Yes. I cannot blame them for that; however that is the position 
at the moment. And as it stands right now, the difference between the J apanese 
price offered and our price tendered is $1. 02, loaded and trimmed on the boat 
at Vancouver. And when I say our tender, I refer to my company, and it isa 
no secret; I do not have to worry about oye My competitors know what oul 
bid. was, Reese I told them both. a 

Mr. Payne: The price you are quoting is loaded and trimmed at Vancouver’ ep 

Mr. Younc: Yes. That is the price on the completion of the bulk loading 7 

facilities at the end of June of this year. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: That difference in the price of $1.02 loaded and trimmed ) 


at Vancouver—is that the same difference when Con anes to your price 
at the pithead? 


Mr. Youne: No. Our pithead price is better because the Australian mines - 
are only 25 miles from the sea, while we are 717 miles from the sea; SO” 
our pithead price is actually ‘esate than the Australian price. ; 


Mr. GunpLock: Is there the same difference with respect to the Australian 
price? 


Mr. ay: It has to go back to the pithead, because that is the realigatien a 
_ that the operator gets for his product; so everything is priced at the pitheaga 
price, and whatever extras there are, they go on top of that price. 
Mr. KinptT: The $4 subvention is put on top of that? 
Mr. Younc: Our offer—our price, is $11.02. Ma 
Mr. McGregor: That is at Vancouver? eae 
Mr. Youne: That is right. ; 
Mr. McGrecor:. What would it cost you to produce that coal? a 
Mr. Younc: $7 per short ton at the mine. — a 
Mr. UREN: That is $7 for the 2,000 pound ton at the pithead; and that is 
($i. 02 per 2,240 pounds trimmed on board the vessel at Vancouver. . F 
Mr. McGreEcor: You can make it a lot plainer if you want to. | 


Mr. Younc: $7 per short ton means $7.84 per long ton. : 2 a 
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Mr. McGrecon: I do not know anything about eae 

me. Mr, Youne: 7A long ton is 2,240 pounds. That is how you export coal. 
It is sold by . the long ton, but we do our business by short ton. 

Mr. McGregor: Perhaps you might explain it this way: you say it costs 
/ $11.02 to lay it down at Vancouver. Can you explain how that ptt. 02 is 
‘made up? 

| Mr. Younc:. Our coal is $7 per short ton, and $7.84 per long ton. The 
| freight is $5.33 per short ton, or $5.97 per long ton. You add that in. 

! For loading and trimming the cost is $1.37 per long ton in Canadian 
|} funds. That adds up to $15.18. Also, we are awarded a subvention of $4 per 
! short ton, or $4.48 per long ton, so you subtract $4.48 from that, and it comes 
out to $10. 70. Now, that is in Canadian funds. ‘ 

| We have to change over to United States funds because that is how we 
are paid. So you add three per cent to that, which is 32 cents, which makes 
'it come to-$11.02. That should be clear. 

:- Mr. McGrecor: You are right. 

a Mr. Youne: I do not think you can get it explained any clearer than that. 
Mr. WoouuiaMs: I do not think any of us realized how the $11. 02 was 
arrived at, but now we know. 

Mr. Younc: There you are. Is that plain enough for everybody? Does 
(everybody understand what it is? There is nothing to it. It does not require 
“any mathematical genius to figure it out. 

Mr. WooLuiamMs: Would you mind answering my question relative to 
‘the details of the ‘Australian, the United States, and the Canadian situation 
with reference to our dumping regulations, and what their attitude is when 
| they are dealing with our country? Are our regulations more severe than 
' those of Australia, and is that why they were given the bigger order? 

| Mr. Younac: No, not in that way. They thought Canada should buy a 
little more material from Japan but they did not accuse our country of 
'acting unfairly. 

\ The CHAIRMAN: Did they specify the materials? 

Mr. Younc: Well, steel and steel products. 

Mr. Woo.uuiAMs: Were you dealing with men not representing the gov- 
| ernment—that 4s, private concerns? 

| Mr. YounGc: Both. 


Mr. Woo.uiams: Did you deal with a company by the name of Mitsui 
Bussan and Company Limited? 


Mr. YounG: Yes. 
Mr. WooutuiaMs: And Daiichi Bussan Kaisha Limited? 


Mr. Younc: Yes, we dealt with the steel companies. First of all there 
“was Nakayama, Nippon Kokan, Fuji Iron and Steel, Yawatta Iron and Steel, 
and Kawasaka Steel Company. 


Mr. RopicHAupb: Could Mr. Young advise us as to the quantity of Australian 
coal imported by Japan per year? 
Mr. YOUNG: Last year it was 175,000 tons and this year 273,000 tons. 


| Mr. RopicHaub: If we take it on the figures you have just given us, 
establishing a price of $11.02 landed at Vancouver, and if you had an additional 
‘subsidy of $1.06 per long ton you could compete with the Australian coal. 


Mr. Youna: Yes. 
Mr. RosicuHaup: If we can meet the price we can get the business? 
Mr. Younc: Yes. 
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Mr. RopicHaup: How does the quality of your coal compare with tha 
of Australia? There is not only the price to be considered; you also hay 
to consider the quality of the coal, the number of B.T.U.’s per ton. — ie 
Mr. Youne: Actually on a cleaned basis there is very little difference 


between Australian coal and our own. That is, on a washed basis. a 
Mr. RopicHaup: Are you prepared to state that, if you could deliver coal. 

_ at Vancouver at the price of $11.02 a ton, less $1.06 additional subsidy, you 
- could compete with Australian coal and could obtain orders from Japan? 

. Mr. Younc: Quite definitely. I have an order in my pocket right now. ot 
Mr. WoouitiamMs: Could you get more orders? a 

Mr. YounG: Yes, but I would like you to remember that the Australians 

did not start off in their business with the Japanese with large scale orders; 

they started with small orders and let the Japanese work on their coal. In 

this way they became accustomed to its peculiarities. This year’the order is 
almost double that of last year. That is about the same way that our business - 


would go. For this year our business would be about 100,000 tons. We have 
orders for that amount now. “aM 


ac | Vv 

Mr. RopicHaup: Provided you can meet their price? aes 

-~ Mr. Younc:. Yes. - an 
Mr. UREN: Mr. Young, there is one more subject you had better mention, 


Mr. Youne: Regarding the 100,000 tons, we want them to use that by 
November of this year to enable us to sit down and negotiate with the Japanese 
in December with regard to next year, or the next five years. However, we 
have to finish this complete testing on this 100,000 tons. aye 


i Mr. RopicHaup: How much did you sell them last’ year? a 
Mr. Younc: Over two thousand tons. “ a 
Mr. KinpT: In addition to that there were 40,000 tons from Canmore? zc 
Mr. Younc: That is not the same coal or for the same purpose. : 


Mr. McQuILLan: Is your figure of 100,000 tons the total potential order 
from Canada? iY ae 


Mr. Youne: For this year, yes. 
Mr. McQuiLLan: That is the potential order from Canada? 
Mr. Younc: That is the order we have right now. ie 


Mr. RopicHaup: Is it from your own firm or is it the total order from 
Canada? _ 


Mr. Younc: Yes, from three firms in the Crowsnest pass area. 


Mr. WooLuiamMs: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a question clarified 

a little further. I am not sure that we received a definite answer to it. It was 
mentioned that if the subvention was increased by $1.06, $1.02, or $1, more or” 

_ less, would you then be able to compete with Australia and the United States? 
Also, in your opinion, could you obtain orders for more coal from Canada? 
Mr. Youne: In my opinion, yes. However they would not be obtained this 

~ year. 100,000 tons is all that will be obtained this year. | a 
_ -‘Mr. WooLzraMs: Yes, but we are looking toward the future. a 


Mr. Younc: So are we. ae 


Mr. Woouttams: If the subvention in the future is increased by $1.04 or 
$1.06, you say it would assist us in meeting the competition which Canadian 
coal is now meeting in Japan? , 3 A 


Mr. Younc: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that the Japanese final bid? 4 
Mr. Younc: They said that it is firm until March 31st of this years 
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Mr, McQUILLAN: As you know, we are exporting considerable quantities | 
of iron ore from British Columbia to Japan? ie 
P.. -Mr, Youne: Yes.” eal a : 

Mr. McQUILLAN: Do you give any consideration to the fact that they are 
‘receiving iron ore from us? i . 
Mr. Youna: No, they do not give it any consideration. They figure they 


are paying for it, the same as they would from other countries. 


Mr. WOOoLLIAMS: Would they not save $1.50 or $2 a ton if the loading 
platform facilities at Vancouver were finished, and that way the coal could be 
loaded at Vancouver rather than at Seattle? ee, 


Mr. Youne: The price we are speaking of now is based on the completion 
of the bulk loading facilities at Vancouver. 


| Mr. WooLLIAMs: That price would be if it was loaded at Vanceuver? 


Mr. Youne: I already said that. Past shipments have been made from 
‘Seattle, and to go down there it is another $1 or $1.10 higher per ton than at 
Vancouver. : 


Mr. WooLuiamMs: If we were able to sell 100,000 tons by loading through 
Seattle, when we load through Vancouver we will be able to sell at a price 
‘$2 lower. | 

| Mr. PayNeE: These prices are established with the facilities in operation at 
Vancouver; they are based on the idea of facilities being available there in 
June? i 

Mr. Youne: Yes. . 

Mr. Sumpson: Are those facilities available now? 


Mr. Youne: Mr. Phillips estimates that bulk loading facilities will be ~ 
complete by the end of June or the first week in July. I received this information 
by way of correspondence with Mr. Phillips. 


Mr. STEARNS: In order to survive, how many thousands of tons per year 
do your three companies have to produce? 


Mr. YounG: More than one. 

Mr. STEARNS: How many? 
Mr. YounG: We could quite nicely handle a couple of million tons. 
Mr. STEARNS: In order to survive, what would be the minimum? 


Mr. Youna: We are a long way down; another million tons and we 
‘could scrape along. 


~ Mr. STEARNS: Another million? 

Mr. YounG: Right now, we are doing nothing. 

: Mr. Payne: I have a question relative to this J apanese proposal and with 
regard to your hope of establishing an increase from year to year. Is that 


contingent upon an increased import of finished steel or other products from 
Japan; or with no strings attached? 


Mr. Young: No. We shy away from a situation of that kind because we 
have no authority to speak for the federal government. We stay away from it. 


Mr. PAYNE: In what form are the Australians accepting payment? 


Mr. Younc: Part payment was made by having ships built in Japan and 
turned over to them. | 
| Mr. PAYNE: What about the other competitive suppliers to the Japanese 
market? 


Mr. Youne: The Russians were accepting steel and steel products. The 
Americans would do business in cash, but there are trading facilities there. 
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Mr. Kinpt: In other words, the Wades dia approach the mission 
regard to bringing steel and other commodities into the coal picture? “es 


Mr. Younc: No. We would not entertain any thoughts along that ined 
we had no authority to discuss matters of this kind. y 


Mr. UREN: It was understood at a meeting in Ottawa between our coa al 


Japan that the mission was an exploratory one, and limited exclusively ta 
‘coal. Therefore, the Japanese did not bring it up. It may have been discussed 
privately. 

Mr. Youne: It was discussed privately. 


Mr. Kinpt: I have one other question in connection with that. In your 
opinion, does that place the Canadian coal trade at a disadvantage in regard 
to entering the Japanese market? Should consideration be given to that or 
should it be kept directly on a coal basis? You mentioned that the Australians 
and the United States are going into it to a certain extent because they have 
a close financial relationship with Japan. To what extent are we in a posi 
to give consideration along this line? ° a 


_ Mr. Youne: I should not answer your question, Mr. Kindt. The answer - is 
here in Ottawa, and the question should not be asked of me. pe 


Mr. UREN: I will give you the answer from the concensus of a joint mission 
that went over there. In the first place I do not take exception, but I am very 
doubtful that an order for 100,000 tons of coal at this time could be accepted. — 

.The orders might be Etenied| by the joint steel companies but I am not too 
sure that their minister of International Trade and Industry would release 
the funds. It is one thing to get the order; but the next step is to get the 
allocation of funds. When this situation arose I knew they were not too far 
apart in regard to prices. I went to Mr: Whittaker, the chairman of the mission, | 
and he gave me to understand that he had called together all the coal 
operators, because I said if necessary, I was quite prepared to go to the 
government and request an increase on the $4 subvention. They refused it 
and said, “no”, we do not want you to do that; we want to continue oul 
negotiations with the Japanese and would like to have further tests made 4 
some Australian coal tested in Canada by the Fuels Division of the Depa 

- of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

Mr. Burrough, who went on the mission, was quite explicit in what hel 
would like to do. We arranged through the chairman of the coal boar ino 

Australia for shipments of the types of coal produced for the Japanese on a 
short-term and long-term basis, to come to Canada to be tested. We are of 
_. the opinion: that our coking coals are a little more firm, and better than the 
Australian coals. The only way this could be proven is by actual tests. Selected 
tonnages of Australian coal are en route and should arrive in Ottawa next 
month, to be tested by the fuels division. The bills of lading were received 
a few days ago. 

As you can see there is more to it than the fact that we might give them 
another $1 or $1.06; and, as I said, the concensus was that we desire business: 
for the next four or five years. 

Take the 100,000 tons; they tried to renege on it and drop it down to 
60,000 tons. rie tried iy include 40,000 tons from Canmore, but I refused 
. tie idea. They did not want to ship anything until later in the year, The 
shipments would have to be accelerated so the tests could progress in a big 
way rather than a small way. This would enable the operators to sit down 
with the Japanese in October or November and close for another year or, for 
five years. I advised them to shy away from full five years because ons 
government could not commit another government on subventions tor the ne 
payment of money, even should they be returned to power. 
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& o Art was my belief, and remains my belief, that .they would put in their 
tenders and continue their negotiations; and we would hurry as we could with 
the testing. However, they do not want to break down the $4 maximum at 


; Mr. WooLLiIamMs: Would you elaborate in regard to your reference to 
‘Canmore? You dealt with Bill Wilson, and he is one of my constituents. 

| Mr. UREN: I think “Bill” is going to get an order for 40,000 tons of coal 
for delivery this year. He is shipping it in small quantities now, in small 
vessels, and we have complained about that because it is very costly for Wilson 
‘to operate on a “hit-and-miss” basis, say, shipping 5,000 tons today and 5,000 
‘tons three weeks or six months from today. I have not received an up-to-date 
/progress report on that, but it looks as though he is satisfied, and that they are 
‘satisfied. As far as they_are concerned with their use of the coal in J apan, they 
‘are more than satisfied; they are delighted and want it. 

Mr. PaYNE: There is one other subject on which I would like an expression 
‘of opinion. Assuming the potential markets develop in Japan in quantity and 
‘over a period of four years, how stable is your labour market? In the event 
ithese exports could be established by virtue of increased -subventions, how 
stable is the labour market in the Crowsnest area, assuming these mines become 
Operative? Are we going to run into a labour contract which will put up 
‘the demands for subvention? : 

i: Mr. YounG: The stability of our labour situation in the Crowsnest Pass is 
very much in common with that across Canada. 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: While we are on that subject, and although I know there 
are different grades and types of labour in the coal mine, could you furnish 
the average wages for the average miner in Canmore or Crowsnest Pass? 

: Mr. Youne: I have some figures in my hand. Our contract miner’s, average 
wage last year was $27.26 per man per shift. 

_ ~Mr. WooLiiaMs: I know we are dealing with a subject which is familiar 
to you; how long is a shift? | 

| Mr. YOUNG: Eight hours. Our contract miners last year worked 151 days 
at an average daily wage of $27.26; that was for eight hours work. 


Mr. UREN: It was $27.26 for eight hours. 


Mr. Younc: And our other employees adveraged a total of $3,043 in the 
year, which works out to $16.50 a shift. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to pursue your question further, Mr. Payne? 
Mr. PAYNE: No. 
_ Mr. RopicHaup: If an increase of subventions were granted allowing addi- 


to her present international trade agreement under GATT? 


| Mr. UREN: We have cleared with External Affairs and with Trade and 
Commerce, and as long as we do not enter the United States or any of its 


Mr. Kinpt: If there are no further questions on this subject— 

Mr. McGRrecor: Can you tell us this: when you give us a price of $10 for 
coal, is there any subsidy paid by Canada in that $10? 

Mr. YounG: Yes. That is the price arrived at after providing the $4 subven- 
tion which is paid by Canada. 
Mr. McGrecor: The Canadian government would pay $4? 

| Mr. Youne: Yes. : 
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Mr. Bonen: What vould our position be, in relation Ss ‘the Un ited 
States if we were given increased subventions which would © automatica 1 
_ reduce or affect the export of coal from the United States to J apan? ; 3 

Mr. UREN: Since they have not contested. it so far, I see no reason why 
they would contest it if larger orders came from Japan. You must remember 
that contract miners, and the force working for “Dave” Young and other coal 
operators in the area, are members of John L. Lewis’ union—and that J ae b 
Lewis is just as anxious to have full employment of Rts) miners in Canada < 
he is in the United States. ‘ 

Moreover, the quantity we could sell over there would. be so sma al 
compared to the total requirements of the country that I am sure no coe 
tion would be brought down, or there would be no serious objection raised. | 

You can always get an objection from a border state senator or conerese ai 
more particularly since they export coal from Utah. But I do ngs think they 
would get a very welcome hearing in Washington on it. oe 

We would certainly make a four year contract for the sale of it if we had ¢ an 
opportunity to do so. b 

Mr. WooLLIAMS: You said that the coal from Canmore was used for a 
_ different purpose than the coal from the Crowsnest Pass area. , 

Mr. UREN: All the Canmore coal that has been sold over there at tt a 
present time has gone into gas plants, although some of it has been tested ¢ 
-some of the steel plants. We know it is good coal and has fair coking austee 

Mr. Woo.LuiaMs: That is an anthracite type of coal, is it not? — 

| y 4 

Mr. UREN: Yes. i 


Mr. WOooLLIAMS: Has there been as great a demand for anthracite co. 

from Canmore as there has been for the coal in the Crowsnest Pass? g . 
Mr. UREN: No, their markets are far more restricted than the markets for the 

coking coals, because coking coal can be used for steaming purposes and so on, 

whereas the Comore coal is somewhat limited as to its use because of its shortet r 

flame and low volatility. a . 
Mr. McGrecor: What other export possibilities might there be? You hav re 

been talking about the Japanese market, but what others have you in view? | 

Mr. UREN: None of any promise. ‘2 a 

Mr. STEARNS: If a million tons of your coal were exported, could you tell ; 

_us what that might represent in man-hours? , Be 

Mr. YounG: Just divide that figure by about four. 4 

Mr. STEARNS: Do you not mean multiply it by four? “ 

Mr. Younc: No, divide it by four, and that will give you the man- “shifts iS 

necessary to produce that coal. 4 

Mr. STEARNS: In other words, 250,000 man-hours? . 

Mr. Youne: 250,000 man-hours at an average of $18 per day, as between 

the contract miners and the contract labour. That will give you a good idea ¢ of 
how much money would be contributed to the economy of the area. ‘2 

Even this coal sold to Japan would contribute approximately $425, 000 1 ‘0 

the economy, and you can double that figure by the contributions made ~ 


indirectly by industry; you can just about double it; it would be very close to 
$1 million. 


Mr. McGrecor: Mr. Young stated at the besinnine that coal would com a 
back. Does he mean there would be more coal used in the future than there is 
at the present time? a 


Mr. YOUNG: Yes. 
Mr. McGrecor: How do you arrive at that? 
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Mr. Youne: Just look back for a few years and see the rise of power 
consumption in Canada and the expansion of our economy, having regard to 
the increase in our population and the demand for petroleum products as we see 
: it today. | 

The supply of petroleum products, whether it be crude oil or gas, is not 
' inexhaustible; and due to demand, the price of our petroleum products can 
only go one way, and that is up. 

Due to the increased demand for power, and due to the increased expansion 
| of our economy and of our general population, and having regard to the price 
of petroleum products, all these, or a combination of them, will bring coal 
back into the picture much faster than a lot of people think. 


Mr. McGrecGor: Would it bring coal back Uh the pay of a 
subsidy? 

Mr. UREN: No. 

Mr. McGrecor: I understand how any man may make a statement that 
/something will be used more and more, provided the government is going to 
_pay the shot. 

Mr. UrEN: Now you are getting into a general discussion. We are not 
standing still as far as western coal is concerned in the hope of getting 100,000 
tons shipped to Japan, or 500,000 or even one million tons. 


We are also working closely all the time with the power people in the belief 
that hydropower is passing out of the picture, except in a very few areas. 


With the expansion by the Ontario Hydro Commission at the head of the 
lakes, and with the expansion of power that is absolutely necessary, and which 
is a decided view throughout western Canada, we are working with the 
Calgary power company, and we have been working with them over the past 
two or three years. 


We are so close to what we hope is some conclusion that at our next 
meeting of the board, on April 10 and 11, this subject is going to be quite fully 
taken up with respect to the expansion of power. And, who knows—we may 
recommend to the government that they have a power assistance act that 
'covers the west as well as a power assistance act which covers the maritime 
4 provinces. 

| Again, our experience has proven—but that is for another department— 
that as far as the use of coal is concerned, we are not only actively studying 
_but actively trying to make arrangements with the power companies whereby 
future thermal stations as far as possible will be coal users. That is what we are 
/ endeavouring to do, as regards the western coal industry. I cannot give you a 
better picture today than I gave you last year, when it was a pretty gloomy 
one; but they are still breathing. ; 

: What we want to do is to continue to keep them breathing, and that in- 
cludes certain mines. We know it takes a long time to get them working, until 
some of these things break; because we are all of the opinion, as are the best 
economists in the world, including those in Canada, that coal must come back 
into its own some day. 


2 Mr. KiInpT: I would like to add a few more words and enter as evidence the 
thinking of the Power Commission of Alberta in 1955, as given in their sub- 
| mission made to the Gordon Royal Commission, which you may find in the 
_ Alberta brief. 


In that brief they stated that in 1955 three per cent of the power in 
Alberta was produced from coal, that by 1980 there would be five times as 
-much electrical energy produced, and at that time they estimated 45 per cent 
of it would be produced from coal. 
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as well as the importance of keeping ane coal | industry operating to. at 1 
some degree of working capacity. 

To come back to one other point, Ae that leads inte the et Re Rt 
have in mind: that is, thermo-electric power and the market for coal in 
western Canada. I wonder if Mr. Young could throw any light on potential 1 
thermo-electric power development, and its possibilities in relation to the 
East Kootenay and Libby dam project, which is now egies considered. Would 
you care to comment on that Mr. Young. a 

Mr. Youne: That is a question which should be answered by a power 
expert. I do not profess to occupy that position. However, since I live out i 
that part of the country, we do learn something about the power vituatienl 
Right at the moment, speaking as of now, there is no power shortage. In fa 13 
we have a surplus at power in our Benen area. a 

But if there are no new power plants built, or no new additions to th e 
present plants, I would say that in three, four or five years there could. be 
a power shortage and I say that quite frankly: 4 

A thermo power plant has been mentioned as one of the ways out for tha 
coal industry in southern Alberta. That may be one of the answers if proper 
steps could be taken by the government and by power companies out there to 
restrict their proposed plant expansion at Kananaskis, Wabanum and Medal 
cine Hat: curtail these proposed extensions for the next few years and builc 
_ a plant in the Crownest Pass, making it a thermo power plant. That could be 
one of the answers. But fhe details would have to be worked out far ee 
anything I am saying at the moment. Nevertheless it is a basis for thought. | 

We have the coal right there, and it is very cheap for power purposes. We ! 
have the water, and we have already the existing lines. a 

Mr. Krnpt: In other words, the potential is there for thermo- clectri¢ cg} 
development, and it depends on the market for the power. ae 

Mr. Younc: That is correct. — 

Mr. KINDT: Your estimate would indicate that probably within three 
or four years that demand would be:there? 7a 

Mr. Younc: That could be right. a * 


Mr. KinptT: If industrial development takes the course that is anticipated? 
Mr. Younc: That is right. E 
Mr. Kinpt: That points up the thought expressed by Mr. Uren, thal the 
board would consider an act to include western Canada. I come from that 
area and I welcome Mr. Uren’s statement. I would urge its progress with all i 
dispatch. 
Mr. UREN: There is a reservation—the coal oars is just a post office ‘ 
or a paying agency. The people who will put in the act are the Deparigem Oa 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Normally we work together. | 
What we are trying to figure out is something which we might take t 0 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and say that 
we believe a similar act, or somewhat similar assistance might be acceptable. 
Ido not say we would want exactly the same act; that would be up to the n. 
But we are trying to find uses for coal, and I think it is our duty, if we see 
a potential use for coal, to bring it to the attention of the responsible depa ‘t= 
ment, to see what they have to say about it. ~— 
Mr. PayNE: What steps has the board undertaken, not so much in relation | 
to this restricted area, but rather to the sale of power from coal sour ces 
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} phan ‘the immediate area of southern ‘Alberts and its oat to the United 
States. where there is a known shortage running far to the south. 
| Mr. UREN: The board staff consists of 19 people. Therefore, we do not 
make any cost studies. Such studies are being exhaustively made by people 
with whom we are in touch all the time. Those areas have been gone over 
with a fine-tooth comb. 
-. Mr. Payne: What does the cost factor apear to be? 
Mr. UREN: Perhaps Mr. O’Brian could answer your question. 
Mr. C.-L. O’BRIAN (Assistant to the chairman of the Dominion Coal Board): 
There is no exact information on it. 
| Mr. UREN: I am sure that the Calgary power company can give it to you, 
las well as some other people who are in the field. | 
_ Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, I feel that is information this committee might 
well have. It is well known that even with the whole potential of the Columbia 
river development, the areas to the south are potential areas for electric power, 
and that they may have a power problem which will affect them two ways: 
first, through the lack of power, and secondly, the water resources eee 
which would arise. 
-» Mr. UREN: That is one of the big problems—to supply the required water 
resources. There are many places where they can get coal, but there are only 
a few places where they can have adequate water resources. 
I do not: think you gentlemen will get the answer to that problem until a 
government organization, or Soiicnogy else, or the national energy board, takes 
that over. 
Mr. Payne: Whom do you suggest as a witness to bring us some facts in 
that connection? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that would come under the next department 
assigned to us. 
| Mr. UREN: The Calgary power commission has a man. 
| The CHAIRMAN: We shall give that consideration. 
| Mr. KinptT: Would it be possible to have the president of Calgary Power 
at our next meeting? He is just down in Montreal. Would it be possible 
at some future time to have him give evidence on the point which has been 
raised? 
| The CHAIRMAN: We shall give this study. I am sure we can get the 
evidence. 
| Mr. GUNDLOCK: It Hace a question. Mr. Young has experience with Alberta 
coal. I wonder if he could make a statement or offer an opinion as to whether 
there is Alberta coal which he thinks could or should be competitive in the 
Ontario market. 


: Mr. Kinpt: Before we get into that subject, might I ask Mr. Uren one 
other question? On page 68 of the Coal Boards report there is to be found a 
copy of the Act to Provide Assistance in Respect to Electric Power Develop- 
ments in the Atlantic Provinces. At our last hearings, a year ago, it was 
stated that that particular act also applied to the western provinces. Is that. 
true? 

| Mr. UREN: No. 

Mr. Kinpt: The Minister of Northern Affairs, I understood, said that if 

there was a thermo-electric power project the west had, or which they wished. 
to have considered or implemented, the laws were on the statute books for 
doing it. | 
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permit the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources to implem«s 


_ Perhaps, if we wish to limit this meeting to a discussion with Mr. Young, we 


Mr. UREN: They said that they would give consideration to it, whic 
probably is the incentive we have in the coal board to work on it acti 
The act, I am sure, would come under the same department as the one affec 
the Atlantic Provinces, but there is no room whatsoever in the Atlantic Pr 
inces Power Development Act for the western areas, because it definitely st 
that the Atlantic Provinces means Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edwa 
Island, and Newfoundland. a 

I take it to mean that if the minister or the deputy minister of the depart- 
ment indicate that the west or any other part of Canada has a thermo power 
proposition to be put to the government, they would give it consideration. That 
was the key in the incentive we had in the Dominion Coal Board to work on 
it actively since that time, to see if we could bring it into being, but we wot id 


not administer it. ; 
Mr. Kinpt: I take it there is no act on the statute books which wo i 


a 


the project regardless of the soundness of the thermo-electric project? 


Mr. UREN: They would have to pass a new act. & 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it would need a new act. Ba 
Mr. Kinpt: That is what I am getting at. Ee 


Mr. UREN: It would definitely need a new act. 
Mr. Kinpt: We were led to believe that if a satisfactory project were 
advanced, it could be implemented. . — 
The CHAIRMAN: It could be implemented but by a new act, by an-act of 
parliament. : - 
Mr. Kinpt: Not with presently existing statutes? i 
Mr. Woo.utams: I think that is a legal point of view. I take the same 
point of view that it could apply if you had new legislation. Ey 
The CHAIRMAN: That is right. The act definitely states that it is to provide 
assistance in respect to electric power developments in the Atlantic Provinces. 
Mr. Ropicuaub: Mr. Uren a while ago discussed the possibilities of the 
future use of coal for thermo power. I wonder if he could tell us how serious 
is the threat of nuclear development upon the prospective or future use of 
coal for the production of electric energy in thermo power plants? i 
Mr. Uren: No, I am afraid I cannot, other than what I have learned 
from other people. If Dr. Convey were here he could tell you.. I am not 
like Will Rogers; I do not read it in the newspapers, but I have talked witk 
people who are supposed to know. Scientists are doing wonderful thing: 
and it does not take as long as it used to. But Dr. Convey, as recently as 
the last conversation I had with him, said it is a long way in the distance 
plus the fact they do not know just exactly whose idea is going to be pre 
dominant as the nuclear power. a. 
Mr. Buck, Chief, Mineral Resources Division of the mines branch is here 
and he can probably answer your question. : ae 
The CHAIRMAN: That is a technical question and should be answered by 
a scientist. | . 
Mr. Comrors: Mr. Buck and Mr. Janes from the Fuel Division are witl 
us this morning. | | 
Mr. RopicHaup: It all depends on what position you wish to take 
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should wait until the next meeting to discuss this other matter. ‘4 
. Mr. Krinor: May I revert to the question raised by the hon. membe 
from Lethbridge, Mr. Gundlock? Could Mr. Young give us a brief statemen 
of the markets in Ontario for Alberta coal? a 
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Mr. Seoane: The Mee ion as to etats for nara coal in Ontario 
uld be very well answered—in fact, much better answered—by Mr. O’Brian 
Mr. Uren, because, as I said, the market position in Ontario is fluid with 
the introduction of gas and American coal, and their position is changing. 
We have shipped some coal in the past a considerable distance up north and 
west of North Bay—Abitibi, Kapuskasing, Smooth Rock Falls and around the 
Mines area. There is some coal going into that area right now. 


Mr. Stmpson: Would that be for domestic use? 


Mr. Younc: No, for industrial use. There are large pulp and paper 
Veils at Kapuskasing, Smooth Rock Falls and Abitibi. At Dome Mines there 
is base metal and gold mining. 2 


Mr. Sumpson: From where do the paper mills get their coal? 
Mr. UREN: They are getting gas. 


Mr. Younc: As I said, the market position is fluid. You cannot say 
today what the market is going to be in three months time. I would say this 
as a suggestion to Mr. Uren and Mr. O’Brian. They must have an intimate 
knowledge of the coal consumption in Ontario, particularly northwest of 

North Bay. They must also know where that coal is coming. from; and they 
know where we have a chance of becoming competitive in that area. I think 

that information should be made available to coal operators in the west. 

| T have been through that territory several times myself; but what I found out 

; last year does not necessary apply today, and it costs a considerable amount 
of money to travel all over that area. I travelled 145 miles in a taxicab one 

night when it was ten below zero and there was two feet of snow on the 

ground. — | 

~ Mr. Wootitiams: Reverting, Mr. Chairman, there are two or three ques- 
tions in regard to the Japanese question I would like to ask. I may be re- 
covering some of the ground. The mission which went over there dealt 
pretty fully with coking coal. Were there any discussions in regard to any 
“other type of coal for any other projects? 

Mr. Younc: With the exception of the gas coal from Canmore, the 
answer is no. 

_/ Mr. Wootuiams: I take it you discussed it with the steel companies and 

with government officials in Japan. | 

ier Mir, YOUNG: Yes: 


Mr. WooutuiamMs: Are they buying any other type of coal from any- 
where else? 

Mr. Youne: Not if they do not have to. A part of the deal with the 
_ Russians was that they must take a certain percentage of steam coal; that is 
_ non-coking coal—bituminous coal for steam raising purposes. One thing the 
_ Russians insisted on was that they take a certain percentage of steam coal. 
 .. that in Japan because they have their own. 


"2 Mr. WooLuiaMs: You probably read the same article as I did. Six months 
ago the Financial Post had an article in reference to Russia, where they boasted 
they could deliver any type of coal they had anywhere in the world, including 


- Canada, cheaper than it could be provided in this country or in the United 
States. 


. Mr. Younc: The whole matter there is government-controlled; ours is 


yY 


Pa Mr. WOOLLIAMS: I was asked some questions by officials of Mitsui Bussan 
A and Company Limited in reference to steam coal in Canada, and what we — 


et 


pouent the pty. of our coal was. 
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Mr. YOunG: The only information I received was earn ie: coal 
put out by the coal board. There is another possibility, and this is o 
possibility at the moment. Depending upon the weather situation in J apan 
the demand for power, they have imported a little steam coal for ‘po 
generation. They expect in five years’ time to be importing additional st 
coal for that purpose. Right now they are importing a small portion, as 
conditions demand—just spot shipments. a 
Mr. Woouuiams: I take it the mission was interested in developing a 
market, as you described it, for coking coal? Sea 
Mr. Younc: That was our first consideration. 
Mr. Woouuiams: And there was no real discussion on the other matter; 
it was mentioned but not fully explored. ; 
Mr. Younc: Correct. We had considerable amount of information Sune c 
to us by the trading companies in Japan, as to the tonnage of the vario 
coals required, and the pacific purposes of each coal. 3, 
Mr. Stearns: At no time were you ever asked ‘by the Japanese, eith 
the government or the steel people, to deal in barter by taking lumber produ 
or textiles from Japan for our coal. 
Mr. Youne: Not: officially. re 
Mr. WooLLiaMs: Were you approached unofficially? That was mentione¢ 
to me on several occasions when I discussed it with four or five firms y 
mentioned. They said if we could trade with you on other products, © 
would be willing to negotiate more coal deais. 
Mr. Younc: These trading companies have no authority to talk ane 
coal deals; they come from the steel companies, but we have had thes sa , 


"designated to deal with us who proent this matter up. It was ‘he tradi : 
companies who did the talking, and not the officials. ee 


Mr. Youne: Many of these deca Gi ars, from the trading on 


accordingly. 


Mr. STEARNS: You know, sir any Hime a mission goes to Japan, the public 
of Canada immediately become suspicious, especially if you are a junto | 
or in the textile business. 


mine Pelee: We have heard a eh deal about it and it is a point I wou | 
like to have cleared up. a 


Mr. Younc: It would be nice to have 100 ,000 kilowatts. - 
Mr. McFarLaAne: Would that keep a mine operating? » 
Mr. Younec: It would run about 1,000 tons a day. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions to be directed to Mr. Young? 
Mr. Kinpt: I have one other question, Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Youn | 
just touched on it. In reading through the coal report and certain other reports, 
especially the O’Brian report of 1950, I find a chart in there showing he 
markets for coal in western Ontario and elsewhere in Canada. If the coal 
board can bring that information up to date to indicate where any coal 
is being sold in Canada, regardless of its sources and make that informati 
available to the operators of western Canada so that they could com 
and bid on that market, it would be a good thing. I think the coal boa 
would be performing a service which would be appreciated by the opera 
in the west. I think in calling it to ‘their attention they might put theit 
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Hd ‘Mr. Younc: There is a report compiled by Mr. O’Brian. It is a pee oe 
the coal and energy in Canada since the war, and contains forecasts up 
1975. At the same time, he drew up a map, which is contained in his 
port, and shows where different tonnages are sold throughout western 
Canada. That is the report to which Dr. Kindt is referring, and it could be > 
brought up to date. 
4 _— Mr. Kinpt: In this way the operators could be advised of ire there is a 
market for coal, so they in turn could compete with United States coal, Nova 
Scotian coal or coal from any other source. I think it would be in the interests 
of those who are in those marketing areas to have as much Simei ee as pos- 
sible in supplying their needs for coal. 


ES _ Mr. UREN: You surprise me; because that is published every month by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce Bureau of Statistics. We receive it. Mr. 
-O’Brian keeps his chart up-to-date and we are in touch with the coal opera- 
tors or their managing director almost daily. In fact, we are in touch with 
some of the operators. We see some very strange things as far as the sales 
va and organizations of coal companies, whether they are in the west or in the 
“east. I had occasion yesterday to find out that on a sizeable contract—and it 
is one well worth having, one of our contracts—we got one bid. It was for one 
of our big penitentiaries, and not a single one of them came from Drumheller. 
Yet, they were customarily the suppliers of the coal. I mention that as a side 
issue. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics and ourselves keep them informed of 
the markets, and what is going into those markets. As soon as we can get 
this year’s ahlés campaign figures, we will bring it up to date again. What we 
are going to find out is that where we had coal last year we are going to have 
Bn this year. Everybody is losing. All coal producers are losing. 
“Mr. Kinpt: Thank you, Mr. Uren, for giving us this information, because 
“it it is available and the operators are not using it and do not know about it, 
that answers the question. 

Mr. STEARNS: Could I ask Mr. Young one more question? In the days hee 
your company, and the other companies, did ship into northern Ontario, what, 
Bi any, subventions did you receive at that time? 
ma Mr. “Youne: Much lower than they are today. It was $2.50 in those days. 

Mr. Stearns: It was $2.50 per ‘ton in Kapuskasing? 

Ag Mr. Younc: For a period of three years we shipped about 40,000 tons a 
year into that area, and it was the increase in freight rates that cut us off at 
that time. They eee us the moment the freight went up to a specific figure - 
we would have to quit shipping. We lost another one in Abitibi, due to an 


‘increase in wages which was granted. Our coal went up in price and they 
told us not to ship. 

Pr Mr. STEARNs: In those days they did not have gas; where did the coal come 
. from? 

e ber; Younc: United States coal was brought in from United States ports, 
up the lakes to Michipicoten, and then it was taken by rail north to the C.N.R., 


and east to Kapuskasing. 
Mr. STEARNS: How did they bring it in? 


_Mr. Younc: By boat from the United States up to Michipicoten, then it 
cA taken by rail north to the C.N.R., and east to Kapuskasing. 


us - 


oe ‘Mr. Kinpt: I am prepared to withhold any future questions until Mr. lean 
comes back or until another sitting. These questions in connection with the 
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Dominion Coal Board would not concern Mr. Young; and if the cake are 
through with their questions to Mr. Young, I should like to say— oe ' 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Young would answer that one particula re 
question, or answer a question that you might choose to ask in regard to what 
Mr. Uren said just before he left the sitting, about only one tender being 
received from an area for a certain penitentiary, and it did not come from 
those local operators. Maybe you would like to ask Mr. Young about that. 

Mr. Woo.LLiaMs: I would like to ask that question; could you answer why | 


Drumheller did not tender? a 
Mr. Younc: No, I cannot; but I know my company is bidding ona tende: ie, 
in Toronto, which is to be opened in Ottawa today. It involves about 23, 000° 
tons of coal. . a 
The CHAIRMAN: You can reserve that question until Mr. Uren comes be- 
fore this committee again. eg £ 
Mr. McGrecor: Why did you not bid on that? Have you not the par 


ticular type of coal? tr, 
Mr. Younc: It probably calls for a type of coal we do not mine. & 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you answer that question, Mr. O’Brian. = 
Mr. O’BrIaAn: What was the question again? a 
Mr. Woo.LuIAMs: Certain bids for tenders were put out by a certain penill 


tentiary, and Mr. Uren said there was no tender from Drumheller and many 
other operators in Alberta in that regard. Ka 
Mr. O’BrRIAN: The tenders were sent out for three-quarter-inch slack cum 
bituminous coal. It is a standard of coal supplied to this penitentiary, whick 
has been used for many years. The Department of Justice telephoned me and 
asked if I could give any reason why only one bid from all the producers of 
sub-bituminous coal in Alberta had been received. I said I could not give 
an answer, and that it was a surprise to me. I advised them to get in touck 
with the operators to see whether there had been some misconception in re= 


gard to the date of closing. a 
Mr. Woo.LuiIAMs: You are making it clear that this sub-bituminous coal 
could be coal that is mined in Drumheller, 44 
Mr. O’BrIAN: Yes, they had the contract last year. ° 


Mr. Youne: If the penitentiaries require a shipment through the summer 
months, it is difficult for the mine to produce that three-quarter-inch slack 
because they have no sale for sized coal at that time. ; ¥ 

Mr. O’Brian: I think you will find there may have been a misconception 
in timing. 

Mr. WooLLiaMs: How many tons were involved? 

Mr. O’Brian: I think it involved 7,000 tons, but I would not want to. 


BY 


Wy 


be tied down to that figure. : 
Mr. McGrecor: Is it the policy of the government to accept one bid? BN 
Mr. O’Brian: No, that is why I was asked about it. d 4 
~*~ Mr. WooutuiaMs: What penitentiary was that? . 


Mr. O’BrIAN: Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. ah 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: I knew it must be in Saskatchewan, as we hae nen 
one in Alberta. y 


Mr. Kinpt: We have covered an extremely important point, and it led 
from my original question that somehow or other all these bids or demand Ss. 
for coal were not getting through to the operators, or that the operators were 
negligent in bidding, or there could be other reasons. 


way 
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arn Mr. McGrecor: Maybe they understand one another. 
4 Mr. KInpr: There may be a number of things in the picture; and if there 


oak some explanation from the operators in Drumheller for not bidding 
3 on this penitentiary contract in Saskatchewan. If there is any other contract 
te information which the department has on this particular subject, I think now 
_ would be the time to bring it forward, before closing this section of the 
~ discussion. 
fae Mr. O’ BRIAN: We have no further information. Incidentally, this came 
_ to me because the department chiefly concerned was so surprised. Ordinarily — 
it would have gone through in the usual manner. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is advertising done in the usual manner? 
| * Mr. O’Brian: Yes. Larger firms who were asked to bid included four 
or five large producers of coal who would have been expected to bid. Beyond 
‘that, I cannot give you any further details. 
The CHAIRMAN: In addition to the advertising, you asked certain oe 
to bid. 
i Mr. O’BrIAn: The department did. They sent out the invitations to tender. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that the usual practice on all bids? 
Mr. O’BRIAN: You are asking me about purchasing by other departments | 
and that is a subject I only hear about from time to time. 
: es Mr. WooLLiaMs: I wonder, Mr. Young, if you could tell us how\wmany miners 
| Crowsnest Pass took work in the Drumheller area this year, and why that 
“was done? Quite a few left Crowsnest Pass, and can you tell me why they 
_ came into Drumheller for work and obtained work? 
~~ Mr. Younc: We did not require them at Crowsnest pass. 
Mr. Wooturams: Do you know how many came to Drumheller? , 
Mr. Younc: No. There was a possibility of obtaining a job there for the 
winter months and they came. However, I do not know how many. took 
jobs there. 
Mr. STEARNS: If you had this order in the summer months for 7,000 tons, 
_ would it not be economical for you to get that out even if you had to stock- 
a it? 
Mr. Younc: No. 
Mr. STEARNS: Is 7,000 tons not a large enough order to stockpile? 
Mr. Youne: Stockpiling underground coal is not economical. 
Mr. Kinpt: You are not linking up that figure of 7,000 tons with the 
-penitentiaries? 


‘Mr. Stearns: I think he said that. a 


Mr. KinprT: It should be pointed out that steam coal which is produeees in 
the Crowsnest pass would not be suitable for the requirements. 


Mr. STEARNS: I realize that. I was talking about mining practice. It 
would not pay to stockpile. 


Mr. YounaG: No, we cannot afford to stockpile underground produced coal. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one point clear at this time. Any 

_ Teference I have made to prices or analysis has had only to do with my own 

Company. I have no authority or desire to make any point of reference to my 

- competitors or neighbours; they can speak for themselves. Any general state-: 

_Ments I have made apply to the area; but I want to make that point clear and 
a I want it noted on the record. | 


=) 
eran * 
¥ 
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that we are all eee to him for having come so far a give this ‘vid 
He is to be congratulated upon being able to give that evidence off the 
without notes; and I am sure we are all grateful to you, Mr. veuie gS: 
having come here today. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think without doubt, Mr. vate 4 Mr. Kindt ] 
expressed the opinion of every member of this committee. We appreciat ite 
your coming here and the contribution you have made to this hearing. a 

The next meeting, gentleman—we will try to make these meetings con- 
venient to most members and, if at any time anyone would like a meet 
earlier or later, we will be glad to consider it. Would eleven o’clock or 
Thursday be convenient for the next meeting? The minister will not be able 
to be here until that time. 


Mr. GuUNDPLOCK: I might say today we had two meetings at exactly 1 thi 
same time. ; 
Mr. McGrecor: We have had two meetings every ‘day, as far as I know ‘A 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think as the session gets closer to the wind- up, 
you will have, maybe, three meetings a week. I think we will have to hav ‘ 
more than two meetings a week in order to finish the estimates of Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources by the end of April or the 
middle of May. es 


Mr. Gunptock: Could we not meet some time in the afternoon instead 
of having all these meetings in the morning? a 


The CHATRMAN: Well, we could, if it is agreeable to the committee. Hog _- 
ever, I would like to hear from members of the Opposition in this fegard. 
these meetings the attendance of the Liberals has been good, but we ad (5 > 
only had the C.C.F. representation here on one or two occasions. However, 4 
they may be busy on other committees, and we have to respect the wishes of 
the Opposition. We have the power to sit while the House is sitting. Yesterday 
Mr. Dumas was kind enough to suggest that even though he was taking part 
in the debate today,. if I thought it was necessary to have a meeting, we could 2 
have one in view of this witness Mr. Young, being before us. Mr. Robichaud, | 
would take this matter up? We want to accommodate. you. I think maybe . 
we could come to an agreement to have some of these sittings in the afternoon. 


Mr. RopicHaupD: It might be arranged on special occasions, but it would 
make it difficult for us in the Opposition, especially for those of us who have to ; 
serve on four or five committees. This week, I have three committees _ 
sitting and it makes it difficult to attend more than one meeting a day. There ec 
might be special occasions on which we could hold afternoon sittings, bt Pig 
these could be discussed at the time. as 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we all have to ‘remember, as members of this 
committee that the estimates of this department will have probably twice the 
number of meetings that we had on it last year; and I am sure that, when 
we get into the estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs, we are goi of 
to have many more meetings than we had last year. We are not going to be abl le 
to finish before the House prorogues, unless we have more than two meetings a 


week. We will have to take that into consideration. The next meeting will 
be at 11.0’clock on Thursday. f Di. 8 
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‘The PRESS resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 Gatimnetes of the 


Mr. Uren, being called, gave an outline of the state of the coal industry in 
1ada, its domestic markets, and the possibility of a market in Japan for 


hich were referred to him. 


be bd. 00 o’clock a.m., the bells having rung to summon Members to attend 
Opening of the House: the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair 
er the Easter recess. 


| Eric H. Jones, 
a Clerk of the Committee. 
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adian coal. Mr. Uren was questioned, Mr. O’Brian answering questions 
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= - 
oa The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Today we are dealing a 
with the estimates of the Dominion Coal Board, items 211 to 213 inclusive, at 
page 42 in the estimates. 


re 


DOMINION COAL BOARD 


a Item 211. Administration and investigations of the. Dominion coc! board... §$ 121,925 
pa Item 212. Payments in connection with the movements of coal under con- 

Peewaitions: prescribed. by “the: governor. in) council). 2... S46 oc os Sas oe binelniae Nee $10,089,350 
‘Item 213. Subventions in respect of eastern coal under agreements entered 

into pursuant to the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act ............... $1,700,000 


& 


$12,211,275 


Px The CHAIRMAN: We have with us this morning the Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys and Mr. Uren, the chairman of the Dominion Coal Board. 
_As was indicated some time ago, both gentlemen are going to deliver prepared 
statements. Those statements are now before you. With your permission, 
ot will now call upon the minister to read his statement. 


~~. Hon, PauLt ComtTors (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): Mr. 
_ Chairman and gentlemen: You have become accustomed to seeing me here in 
"recent weeks accompanied by my senior officials of the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys. Today I am here in a different capacity, accompanied 
by my appropriate officials, the chairman of the Dominion Coal Board and 
members of his staff. 
_ I make a small point of the distinction between the coal board and the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys because I think it is not always 
_ understood that they are two separate departments of government which happen 
to have the same minister. 
a Having said that, I think I should also say that they are departments 
“which work together in the closest co-operation and harmony. At certain stages © 
of your hearing of coal board matters you will no doubt find that Dr. Convey 
and Mr. Ignatieff of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys are called 
upon to answer various technical questions virtually as if they were members 
of the coal board staff. This is because the coal board, although empowered 
by the Dominion Coal Board Act to conduct research into such matters as the 
physical and chemical characteristics of coals, has not found it necessary to 
establish extensive facilities to do so. These facilities already existed in the 
Mines Branch and more especially in the Fuels Division of the Department of 
_ Mines and Technical Surveys. The coal board and the Mines Branch and the 
_ Fuels Division have worked together for many years without duplication and 
- without an overlapping expenditure of public funds. 
I would refer briefly to the estimates of the board presently before you for 
study. 


ik 


Vote 211—$121,925 


This vote provides for the salaries and other administrative expenses Of 
the board and the staff of the board. I do not believe any comment from me 
‘is necessary other than to express my opinion that these costs are most moderate 

2 “en weighed against the services rendered. 
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ate Vote 212—$10, 089,350 
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This vote provides the assistance on the movement at Chnadien coal to 
markets outside the producing areas. The policy of providing such assistance 
is one of long standing and needs no comment here. The level of assistan e 
while primarily a matter of government policy has also been studied by a 
royal commission whose recommendations in their report in 1946 state; aS 
_ follows: y 
assistance must bear a reasonable relationship to the cost per ton 


of imported coal that would otherwise be used. a 


While it is probable that a sound and profitable coal producing industry 
can only be based upon such a restriction, it has also been considered in the 
national interest to provide help well beyond the levels set out to meet extra- 
ordinary conditions. } ‘e 

The coal industry is presently in a depressed condition not only in Canada 1 
but also in the United States, in England and on the European continent. The | 
recession in industry, combined with the increasing competition from other 
sources of energy, severely reduced consumption with consequent drops i in 1 
output and in employment. 
-~ There has been a reduction in the production of coal in Canada from rc! 
13,189,155 tons in 1957 to 11,687,110 tons in 1958, or of 1,502,045 tons. ‘This. 
has been accompanied by a reduction in the imports of bitiauoos coal fron 4 
18,039,343 tons in 1957 to 11,831,203 in 1958, or by 6,208,140 tons. The combined 
reduction of 7,710,185 tons is a measure of ne loss in markets. a yi 

Under these conditions, the assistance extended to sustain the movement } 
of Canadian coal has increased by $1,509,100 from last year’s estimates. 

It is unfortunately true that even the provision of this amount of more than — 
$10, 000,000 will not restore the coal producing industry to.the levels of output 
maintained some years ago. Therefore the government has decided, after, 
prolonged and intensive study, that more assistance must be provided. I am 
sure you have heard with interest the announcement made by the Prime Min- 
ister and Premier Stanfield on the manner and conditions on which this ai d 
will be given. There comes a point where the cost of assistance, as translated _ 
into man days of employment provided, becomes so high as o require long 
and exhaustive search for some constructive alternatives to relieve an undul} yo 
- heavy burden on each and every Canadian taxpayer. I feel that the announce-= 
ment which has just been made points the way not only to the means of dealing ee 


with the present situation but to the establishment in the future of a stable 
and healthy Nova Scotia coal industry. 


In addition to these two votes, there is a nie provision of $300, 000. ‘ 
to equalize the cost of Canadian coal to that of U.S. coal in the manufacture | 
of iron and steel. The amount payable in this instance is fixed by statute and 


the reduction from last year of $60,000 arises solely from our estimate of the 
year’s consumption. 


Vote 213—$1,700,000 } vet 4 

Finally, in vote 213 for $1, 700,000, there is the provision for subventic ne 
on eastern coal used for the production of electricity in the maritime provinces. 
This subvention is proving to be of considerable assistance to the coal industry a 
and the benefits in the case of payments to the electric utilities are now being 
passed on to the consumers of electricity for industrial purposes in the form of 
lower rates. i 

Your committee, Mr. Chairman, will, I am sure, wish to aeee full and 
detailed information from Mr. Wilbur Uren. the phatase of the Dominio i, 
Coal Board, and from members of his staff Shia are here. I feel certain you 1 ill 
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“The CHAIRMAN: ‘gentiiinen: would you like to have a ee now o 
chairman of the Dominion Coal Board? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 


* Mr. W. E. UREN (Chairman, Dominion Coal Board): Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
‘Minister and gentlemen: Since I placed some words on your record informally 
and “off the cuff” on Tuesday morning, the statement I had prepared may sound 
a bit stilted at this stage of the proceedings. But I think I had better read 
it to you anyhow. It contains some material which may help to lay a founda- 


‘tion for further questions and discussion. 


eh First, I wish to thank you for myself and on behalf of the members and 
“staff of the Dominion Coal Board for the opportunity of again coming before 
Ae: you and stating the facts of the coal situation as we see them. 

- I believe, and have said so to the members of the coal board, that the 
_ sessions of this committee last year made a valuable contribution in a difficult 


_ period in the history of the Canadian coal industry. 


ae Pe Aside from the fact that 35 members of the House of Commons emerged 
from your Mines, Forests and Waters Committee sessions as knowledgeable 
Per aiviauals in complex coal matters, the minutes of your proceedings must, 


a think, have provided a useful reference work on coal problems when wider 


4 _ information on these problems was of great importance. I know they were useful S 


“to ‘myself and to members of my staff. They helped to keep before us the 
- points and attitudes of the various coal producing regions of the country 
a - for which a considerable number of your membership acted as spokesmen. 


iI am here to give you an outline of the state of the coal industry and to 

answer your questions as completely and accurately as it is possible to do so. 

ot I also feel I am here to be alert to every useful idea which you, as Shae 
of the committee, may express for the solution of these problems. 


Iam glad to see so many familiar faces at this session. I believe, Mr. 
‘ _ Chairman, that some a7 or 28 of your members served on the same committee 


last year. : 
| . ' This degree of continuity in the committee membership will enable me 


iito shorten my statement by skipping over background information about the - 


coal board and coal subventions which a majority of your OU ae have 
_ already heard. 


‘You will recall, sir, that last July it was considered desirable that I place 
= before the committee such matters as a description of the constitution and 

_ functions of the coal board itself. I gave, too, a short history of government 
_ concern with Canadian coal problems. The members of the committee may 
“ remember that these problems began in acute form the year before Confedera- 
~ tion when the United States placed the then prohibitive duty of $1.25 per long 
- ton on Nova Scotia coal. This occurred when Nova Scotia supplied the New 


iz England states and indeed most of the Atlantic seaboard with coal. I also gave 


as 
tb 


oy description of subvention policy as followed by all Canadian governments 
since the first funds were voted for this purpose in the 1924-25 fiscal year. 


, ‘Aigo 
a 


_ I mention this because the new members of the committee may wish to 
et Pevail themselves of this background material, if they have not already done so. 
" gat is to be found in No. 16 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of ue 
_ committee, covering the meetings of July 31, 1958. 

3 The situation of the Canadian coal. industry has not improved over the 
| past year; in fact, it has definitely grown more serious. This deterioration 
las not been confined to Canadian coal, however, and imported coal has lost 
markets to an even greater degree. The general slowing up of the industrial 
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pulse, the rapid conversion of railway motive power from steam to diesel and 
the competition from other fuels have all combined to reduce the market 
for coal. ca 
The Nova Scotia coal industry has heen in serious trouble and, while 
I would hesitate to consider it as more grievous than that of the western coal 
industry, it has been more in the public eye. I believe it will be of interest 
to outline briefly what happened to the market for Nova Scotia coal, what steps — 
were taken to meet the situation, and the problem that lies before us now. 
The major part of the coal from the Nova Scotia mines is used for. 
industrial purposes while a lesser part supplies the need for household fuel” 
in the maritime provinces. A substantial portion was delivered to the Talwayaa 
for locomotive fuel but this outlet has now practically disappeared. 
The major industrial consumers have been the steel works at Sydney andi 
the pulp and paper mills in Quebec. There are, of course, other large con-— 
sumers but each of these major users under ordinary circumstances consumes — 
about one million tons per year. Other consumers in Quebec usually accep ay 
approximately another one million tons. aS 
The movement of somewhat over two million tons of coal to the Quebec — 
market is largely a water movement. The practice has been to go into the — 
winter season with low stocks, to use the winter production to supply maritime — 
requirements, to move by rail during the winter to the more accessible pulp — 
mills in Quebec and to build up a stock at Sydney for summer movement. — 
This stock under normal circumstances has often amounted to some 500,00 3 
tons. Meanwhile, the supply on the docks on the St. Lawrence, which would 32 
build up during the preceding summer, would maintain deliveries during the — 
winter to Quebec and Ontario customers and would, by spring, be depleted 
to a low level. The opening of navigation would reverse this condition of the — 
stockpiles by moving coal from Sydney and reducing the stock there while 
building up supplies on the St. Lawrence docks. ie 
You may remember that in the summer of 1957 there was publicity given . 
to the drop in the market for aluminum. The smelting of this metal, as you. 
know, requires a tremendous amount of electricity, and the great hydro electric ns 
iastallations in the Saguenay area have been constructed for that purpose. — 
This loss of market promptly led to an oversupply of electricity and ini 
August, 1957, this was quite serious. Under such conditions, the power — 
companies will sell their surplus electricity at practically any price. This — 
temporary surplus of power has occurred before and nearly all the pulp and i 
paper mills north of the St. Lawrence have equipped themselves with electric 
boilers designed to produce steam directly from electric power. The mills, then, | 4 
were offered this so-called secondary power ata very low rate and therefore” 
stopped using coal. during the late fall and winter months. e 
The effect of this loss of markets was to slow down the depletion of the — 
coal stocks on the St. Lawrence docks and, secondly, to cut out the usual — 
winter deliveries from the mines by rail to the more accessible mills. a 
In addition, the steel market fell off and the consumption by the Sydney 
steel mills was also reduced. 
Looking back now, it may be held that output of coal should have been 
cut at once; but production was gaining at the mines, efficiency was improving, _ 
and it could be hoped that the drop in consumption of coal was only temporare 
Production was, therefore, maintained during the winter months and, because — 
of these abnormal conditions, the stockpiles in the spring of 1958 were far 
beyond normal. 
The situation was a matter of concern to the coal board and to the 
government. In March, action was taken to widen the market for Nova Scotia 
coal by increasing the saan orien in its movement into Ontario. This action has : 
been of considerable help. We estimate that, when all the statistics have been. , 
compiled, it will be found that some 590,000 tons of Nova Scotia coal have — 
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P wed into Outaaiy in the fiscal year ending on the 3lst of the present month. 

is is an increase of 482,000 tons over the previous year. Indeed, it is the 
@ nly really eee movement of Nova Scotia coal into Ontario since World 
War |g Nag, 
cS Perhaps it doula be additionally mentioned that this substantial movement 
cof Nova Scotia coal into Ontario occurred when the Ontario coal market was 
‘undergoing its greatest contraction within memory. 
The measures taken to assist Nova Scotia coal find markets in Ontario, 
effective as they were, could not do the impossible. The expected early upturn 
a. industrial activity, with a restoration of steel, aluminum and pulp and 
paper production to previous levels, did not materialize. Electricity in the 
‘province of Quebec continued in surplus supply. In 1958 the supply of this 
secondary power to electric boilers in Quebec was the equivalent of 560,000 
tons of coal. Consequently, stocks both at Sydney and on the St. Lawrence — 
were hot reduced. As navigation closed last November, the Sydney yards, 
instead of lying empty, were piled high with coal. 
i A mine that is not producing coal or that is producing at lower than its 
‘normal rate must still be maintained, and the cost of the overhead on a large 
colliery is high. Idle time at the mines was reflected in an increase in the pit- 
head cost of the coal. 

- Nova Scotia coal was already a high cost coal. This further increase was 
obviously no help in finding markets for it. In the maritime area, where sub- 
ventions do not apply, the increasing cost meant more severe competition from 
oil, while in the subvention area it meant increased subvention and greater 
‘sales difficulties. 
~ TI have outlined the situation at this length in an attempt to throw light 
oe the problem facing us today. 
be It goes without saying that a determined effort will be made to move 
eoal into Ontario this season because the normal market in Quebec is not yet 
available. But the movement of coal to abnormal extremes is costly. It is 
costly not only because of the distance but also because of the high pithead 
cost of the coal. 

Many people think of subventions as a means of equalizing transportation 
costs. They take it for granted that it costs a great deal more to ship Nova 
Scotia coal the comparatively long distance from that province than it costs 
to ship United States coal the comparatively short distance from the American 
Mines. But so far as the major markets are concerned, this is not correct. 
‘For example, transportation of a ton of coal by water to Montreal last year 
cost approximately $2.91 for Nova Scotia coal and $5.66 for American coal. 
Shipping by water and rail to Ottawa cost $6.15 for Nova Scotia coal and $6.58 
for American coal. 

The competition between Nova Scotia coal and American coal does not 
lie in the cost of transportation but in the pithead cost. 
ae Nova Scotia coal has been costing $10.66 to produce. American coal of 
like quality costs at the pithead approximately $4.00 in United States dollars 
or $3.88 in Canadian exchange. \ 

After transportation charges are paid and also a duty of 50 cents a ton, 
the American coal can be laid down on docks at Toronto, for example, or at 
other docks along Lake Ontario in the heart of the central industrial region 
of Canada, for less than $9.00 per ton: This is at Teast $1.50 a ton less than it 
-¢eosts to bring Canadian coal to the surface in Nova Scotia. 


ie Subventions, based on transportation charges only, would obviously not 
sell much Nova Scotia coal in Ontario. 

ate I have little doubt that coal subventions were originally conceived, many 
ae ago, with the idea of compensating for nature’s placement of our coal 
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resources distant from the areas where ; a majong of Constante nant to | 
sume them. But a coal subvention has come to mean the amount of fina’ 
assistance necessary to make the Canadian coal compelitive with imported F: 0a 
at the point of consumption. _ oe 
One way of stating the present Nova Scotia coal problem, as os curre tly 
exists, is in the form of a question: How do you move a large tonnage of this 
coal past its normal markets in Quebec into new areas of Ontario at a cos 
per ton that will be higher than ever before at a time when Ontario consumers S 
have drastically reduced coal requirements? 2 
In one of Nova Scotia’s traditional markets, the Montreal area, the alee y 
contracted coal market is being further disrupted by the impact of quantities 
of residual and bunker “C” oil and now by the arrival of natural gas. Oil 
now being offered to industrial firms along the St. Lawrence for 5? cents @ 
gallon. . % 
Meanwhile natural gas is peubenine available not only throughout Ontari 0 
but in the Montreal region of Quebec at prices that are often far below t 
costs of delivering it. Let me give you only one example of one industri 
plant. I am informed that a plant in the Montreal area has been offered natur. 
gas on a two-year uninterruptible contract at a price that is almost exactly h 
the cost of supplying it. They call this “development” gas. If this one deal 
is completed, it will displace 300,000 tons of Nova Scotia coal. When a furnace 
is still equipped to burn coal it remains possible to supply Canadian coal, be 
when it is converted to oil or gas it is lost to any coal. _ 
I think I have said enough to suggest that the market for coal, and f 
_ Nova Scotia coal in particular, is disturbed and restricted. As bad almost 
_ the restriction is the amount of uncertainty arising out of the disturbance. 
is not easy to sell coal when industrial consumers are waiting for the best fu 
offers and trying to decide what to do about gas and oil. 2 
Now let us turn for a moment. to New Brunswick. There has been s sor 
fall-off in output from the Minto mines, but the New Brunswick industry 
in a generally healthy if somewhat tea condition. The large consumer 
this coal are the pulp and paper mills and the thermal electric plants of t 
New Brunswick Electric Power Commission. The completion of the Beechwood 
hydro electric project, combined with high water in the St. John River, produc od 
a surplus of electricity. Normally the New Brunswick pulp mills generate a 
certain amount of electricity from coal for their own use, but when surplus 
hydro power became available they reduced their thermal oleate power pr o- 
duction. These factors led to a drop of some 250,000 tons in demand and produc- 
tion of coal in the Minto field. It is, however, expected that this Sie will 
clear itself in the comparatively near future. 
I was in communication by long distance telephone with the Minto field d 
yesterday and I am happy to report that when the hon. Mr. Comtois was there 
in October—I am not sure of the exact time, but I know it was during the 
World Series—we saw stock piles of coal in exceess of 60,000 tons for one 
firm alone scattered all over the countryside. 
They reported yesterday to me that there was not a snes ton of Mir ito 
coal in any of the large operators’ yards, and that they were accelerating their 
production to fill the present demand. Fortunately, the St. John River is not 
flowing much water. - 
Saskatchewan production and markets held up well during the. year. 
Saskatchewan coal is facing serious gas competition and will lose mar. ; 
this year in western Ontario as well as in Manitoba. The Brandon and 
Selkirk power plants, however, may make up for part of the loss and th 
plans of the Saskatchewan Rewer Commission call for increasing tonna 
of coal for thermal electric stations. It is probable that this field will fae a le 
to maintain production at about the present level if not somewhat higher. | 
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pace this coal used to sell in large tonnage. The weather has been favourable 
or coal marketing this year but even with the unusually cold winter, the 
oduction of this type of coal has not increased to any large extent. With 
1 increasing availability of gas along the Trans-Canada pipe line, it does_ 
pear that there will be a continuing loss of markets in those areas where 
s type of coal had been the chief source of household heat. It is regrettable 
but there does not appear to be any area in which the sales of this coal — 
could be expected to increase. 


a The mines producing bituminous coal ih ‘Alberta and in the Crowsnest 
" area of British Columbia have lost their chief outlet, the railways. Some coal 
is still supplied for locomotive use but deliveries ee been greatly reduced . 
and will drop to zero before long. Natural gas is competing with this coal 
‘in the industrial market where the gas is offered at low prices to build up 
are until better revenue can be obtained from domestic sales. The day 

will probably come when coal will again be cheaper than gas but this offers 
“no comfort at the present time. Bituminous coal from this area finds a market. 
in the United States in the form of both coal and coke but any expansion 
of this outlet is unlikely. 


a ‘Finally, Crowsnest coal, as you ihcard on Tuesday from Mr. D. B. Young 

ad the Coleman Collieries, ee a possibility of building up an export market 

oie Japan. I think it was a good thing that Mr. Young was able to come 

"to Ottawa to give you a first-hand account not only of. the Canadian Coal 

- ae to Japan but also of the coal situation in the Crowsnest area as a> 
nine operator sees it. 


- I was assigned the agreeable task of organizing the coal mission to ee 
and I should like to express publicly at this time my thanks to the members 
for a useful service. I should also acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
“Minister of Trade and Commerce, who authorized the mission, and to officials 
of his department and of the Departmen: of External Affairs who helped to 
provide the excellent facilities, contacts and advice which the mission received. 
As Mr. Young mentioned, the ‘aid given by the Canadian ambassador in Japan, 
Mr. Bull, and by the Ganacdien commercial counsellor, Mr. J. L. Mutter, and 
indeed a the entire staff at the Canadian embassy in Tokyo was of aia 
assistance. 


At the risk of going over again some of the ground covered chen Mr. 
Young was here, I should like to summarize the Japanese export situation 
as we at the coal board see it, and perhaps add a detail or two not mentioned 
n Tuesday. 

' The interest of the Japanese lies in the supply of coals of special qualities 
a: the manufacture of coke to be used in blast furnaces and foundaries. 
Japan produces some fifty million tons of coal, some of which does possess 
coking properties. The quality of the coke is, however, not suitable for 
“Metallurgical use and it is necessary to add other coals to upgrade the coke. 
The Japanese divide the coals into light coking, medium coking and heavy 
“coking and mix the coals going to the coke Avena in such proportion as will 
give them a satisfactory product. Their own coal is classified as light coking 
and they naturally use as much as possible in the blend. Medium coking 
= have been obtained from China, the Sakhalin Islands, Australia and the 
United States. The heavy coking coal comes almost entirely from the United 
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Canadian coal has been regarded by the Japanese as medium — 
As such it would be competitive in quality with a fairly wide var 
coals. The value of the Canadian coal in the blends used in the Jap 
coke ovens can only be determined by testing, and it may be that the chara 
_ istics of the western bituminous coals will be such as to make _thei 
economical to the Japanese. There is also the possibility that Can; 
coals may be able to replace some of the heavy coking coal. a be. 
In the medium coking range, the Japanese have just concluded a five 
year contract with Australian producers for a considerable supply. The A 
tralian mines are close to the shipping ports and transportation costs 
therefore, much lower than for Canadian coals. The Japanese take del 
of the coal at the shipping points and carry the coal to Japan in their 0 
vessels. The mileage from Vancouver is very little less than from Port Kem 
in Australia and the cost of ocean transportation is considered by the Japans 
to be about the same. The competition to be met by Canadian coals 
therefore, the cost of the Australian coal on board vessels at Port Kemble 
which is approximately equivalent to $9 per net ton in United States func 
It is not possible to predict the outcome of this effort_to develop a n 
market but every possible avenue is being explored. Samples of the He. 
used in the Japanese ovens have been obtained and the experts of — 
Division of Fuels of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys ar 
investigating the qualities of thé various blends. It is hoped that these tests 
will show the Canadian coals to possess improved blending properties. — a 
The anthracitic coal of the Cascade area of Alberta has been found Sl 
able for blending the feed to ovens producing foundry coke, where it repla 
anthracite from Indo-China. A fairly large tonnage has been exported a 
competitive price with the present subvention assistance. The chief handi 
to an expansion of this movement is the supply of foreign exchange allot 
by the Japanese financial authorities for purchases in the dollar area. \ _ 
We, in the board, remain optimistic that an export market will 
developed. : a 
The new loading facility at Vancouver will be of considerable assistance — 
in developing such a market and it is hoped that if a substantial movement 
can be assured, the railways will assist by publishing lower rates. " Dee . 
We mentioned on Tuesday the Atlantic Provinces Power Development 
Act, and there was some discussion as to whether similar legislation might be 
helpful as encouragement for the use of coal in thermal electric ‘power plants 
in western Canada. a 
The purpose of the coal subvention assistance under the Atlantic Provinces | 
Power Development Act was to lower the cost of power to industrial users in 
the maritime provinces and thus promote the development of new industry. 
There are two different classes of power producers, the electric utility co Ke 
panies, both public and private, producing power for sale, and industrial 
establishments producing power for their own use. It does appear that bs 
the latter class, the lower cost of coal has been of value in retaining the market | 
for coal as against oil competition. . eee . 
The use of coal for this purpose, over the year, has suffered in 


Brunswick from surplus hydro power but the amount of coal used has still 
been substantial. a 
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For the calendar year 1958, present figures, which are subject to review, © 
show that the coal used to produce power has been in Nova Scotia, 452,173 
tons and in New Brunswick, 575,664 tons, a total of 1,027,837 tons. 
annual report which will be presented by the Department of Northern Af 


and National Resources will contain full details and will correct the figures 
I have given. 2 fe 
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ie ‘The coal board hae font tyiie and is continuing to study Dose tee 
a extending assistance to the chaaae Pores, under an act somewhat 
similar to this. 

I am happy to report that Geoffrey. Gaherty, Scestlonk of the Calgary 
Bier Company, called me late last evening and said he, Professor Christie, 
who compiled the coal report for us some years ago font which the Atlantic 
provinces act stemmed, and his assistant “Harry” Thompson, are attending 
the coal board meeting on April 10 to discuss further details on the extended, 
use of coal for thermal power stations in Alberta. 

Before closing this statement, I believe there is one other point I should 

mention in order to put some of the things I have already said in more 
accurate perspective. It is sometimes forgotten that a hard hit sector of the 
Canadian coal business consists of the numerous Canadian firms, some of 
them established for several generations, which are engaged in the distribu- 
tion and retailing of imported coals. 
There is a widespread belief that the coal board has no other obligations 
than to recommend measures to assist the production and promote the con- 
sumption of coal of Canadian origin. In actual fact, our terms of reference 
require us to be concerned with the adequate supply of coal for national 
needs in practically all types and categories of consumption. Moreover, you 
may remember, the Dominion Coal Board Act contains some provisions dealing 
with fuel requirements in the event of an emergency. 

We would be seriously dependent on an adequate supply of apoE 
coal again if, for example, a third world war occurred, as we would also be 
very @cpendent on the production from our own mines. But we could have 
difficulty in distributing both the Canadian and the imported coal we would 
need in an emergency if the receiving docks and other facilities of the 
importers and distributors deteriorated seriously from lack of use. 

I mention this point simply to point out that we can be caught between 
two fires, now and then, in our own terms of reference. 

In conclusion, may I say that the announcement regarding Nova Scotia 
coal, just made by the Prime Minister and Premier Stanfield, will mean that 
this coal will be moving farther west into the territory where the Diarube Den ee 
of these docks and distributing facilities is important. 

Incidentally, in the tying up of this fact, it is the conclusion of the Prime 
Minister and Premier Stanfield that while the dominion coal board is not a 
marketing board, nor are we staffed or equipped in the ordinary sense to 
undertake such work, however, in carrying out the wishes of the government 
to provide the further assistance that has been announced, the board will work 
in the closest co-operation with the producers of the coal, the United Mine 
Workers, the provincial government authorities and the operators of the 
existing dock facilities. Together we shall do our best to ensure that this 
additional movement of Nova Scotia coal is carried out with the least possible 
disturbance to the channels of normal trade and minimum cost to the govern- . 
ments. 
May I add that on several occasions I have assisted the maritime and 
western coal industry in some of their negotiations with consumers in Canada. 
Without éxception or reservation I have found that presidents of the com- 
panies in their directions to their vice presidents in charge of purchasing have 
bent over backwards to try to further the burning of Canadian coal. However, 
you must remember that the presidents of the various companies and their 
staffs are accountable to the shareholders of the companies and, therefore, 
they cannot go too far afield in making payments from their funds in excess 
of what they would have to pay for imported coal. We must also remember 
that we have made a very, very close study of where Canadian coals can .be 
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used and he they cannot be used under certain eeleee To our amazer , 
we found that of the importation and stockpile carryover of some 13 mi lion 
tons of United States coal in 1958-59, only 44 million of that 13 million to on: 
could be supplied by Canadian coals, hocance of the difference i in the chemical 
and physical composition of the coal.. 


Mr. Chairman, my statement has already grown too long. My staff ; anc 
I are at your disposal for questions. 


Mr. Coates: Before we commence to ask questions, I would like to expre SS 
to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys and the chairman of the 
Dominion Coal Board my deepest gratitude for the very thorough investigatio 
which were made into the problems of the Nova Scotia coal industry, and th e 
extra subventions they have provided, which will give a greater amount « of 
stability to the people and the economy of Nova Scotia. : 


Mr. Dumas: For my part, I wish to say that this i ateneas given by th 1e 
chairman of the Dominion Coal Board is a masterpiece; it is really the be 
we ever had. I do not want to minimize the importance of the statement Oo! 
the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, but his was quite short. Mr 
Uren, we wish to thank you very much. eat mentioned that the ultimate | 
amount of Canadian coal that could displace American coal is about 4 million 

odd tons. | 


Mr. Uren: That is chiefly in the consuming areas of central Ontario, wher re 
the big consumption is. 


Mr. Dumas: Could you tell us how this amount of 700,000 tons which 
could be shipped from Nova Scotia to Ontario during the coming. ear wa aS 
established; I suppose it is an approximate amount? 


Mr. UREN: It is an approximate amount. In collaboration with the offi- 
cials of the Dominion Coal Company, which included the chairman of tI 
management committee, the vice-president of finance and the vice-president 
of sales, we broke down possible sales of coal right across Canada. BR 


It is broken down into 2,200,000 tons in the maritime provinces; and 
1,650,000 tons in Quebec, which left 850,000 tons to be sold in Ontario if i 
hope to maintain approximately 4,700,000 production, Or, if we leave out 
the production, let us say, if we hope to continue without any further idle 
time up to December 31, 1959. That idle time was based on 40 days, ye h 
was announced prior to February 1, 1959. & 


All the mines have not closed in February and March: eheretone of ‘@ - 
40 days idle time as announced, aproximately 25 days an be used up | 
the end of this month, leaving 15 days to be scattered over ‘he summer 
months. 


By getting 850,000 tons into Ontario, that is the only way we can 
it, because the markets in the maritimes and in Quebec have contracte 
to such an extent that that was the only possible way of forestalling any, 
‘more idle time. nh 

You asked where the 850,000 tons came from. Under the original estimat fe 
that we are talking about toa we figured it would have been possib’ e 
to move 150,000 tons into Ontario. That 150,000 tons would have been in | 
this area, but it could not have gone beyond Hawkesbury or Gatineau Poin te. 
So the 7 00 5000 tons is the movement beyond Hawkesbury. = 


Mr. Dumas: During 1958 were 590, 000 tons moved from Nova Scotia 
to Ontario? 


Mr. UREN: Yes. > 4 } 


Mr. Dumas: Can you give us the names of the largest purchasers? I de lo 
not want complete details. Were there large purchasers of coal? Me, a 
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% Mr. UREN: I ‘do not know if that is permissive. 

3 ‘The CHAIRMAN: I think you are straining it a little, Mr. Dumas. 

Mr. Dumas: Very well, I shall not insist, but we are very much in- 
erested in selling as much Nova Scotia coal as possible in Ontario. 

- Mr. Uren: They will sell more coal to the International Nickel Company — 


“The akder in council may not have been passed yet, and if SO, the minister 
will not be able to tell us. 


~ Mr. Uren: The minister cannot tell you because, although we have been 
‘studying it for a long time, the orders in council for Nova Scotia, and 
possibly for New Brunswick, may be delayed until after April 1. 

If they are delayed a after April 1, we will be asking for a renewal 
of our last year’s order in council so we would still be able to operate. The 


‘industry will be able to peaigte upon communication with ny coal board 
on specific orders. 


Rid 


In order to get the maximum distribution at te lowest possible prices, 
an a in view of our cost to the treasury, we would endeavour to change some 
of our methods of subvention. We have been working, for instance, on rail 
“movements on a percentage basis.. We may have to change that percentage 
basis to a ton mile basis. 

~ Mr. Dumas: The maximum is $4.50? 


ae 

Mr. Uren: The maximum is not last year’s $5.25, by any stretch of the 
citation. The maximum for the movement of coal into Ontario from 
Nova Scotia will be $7.75. 


The Cuarrman: I think you will recall the Prime Minister said that when 


he announced the order in council. 


a Mr. UREN: It was learned when the tolls were officially announced. We do 
not know how much of that $20 million we are going to get, the amount that 
the government has set aside for amelioration of the increased freight rates. 
ci The bulk of this coal moves by water. Therefore every new charter rate, 
and every new tariff assists us in the determination of how this coal can be 
shipped. 
- -We learned in some Fay Ee one or two ocean-going vessels can be sed. 
which would reduce the necessity of transferring from ocean-going vessels to 
he dock at Montreal, or transferring from ocean-going vessels to self unloaders. 
‘It costs from $1.20 to $1.25 if you put the coal over the dock at Windmill 
Point and tranship it; and it costs only 50 cents if you tranship the coal directly 
: the ocean-going vessel, to the self unloader on small bulk carriers. 
So the orders in council are not only complex, but they really mean some- 
‘thing, and they must be carefully studied. Therefore everyane must be patient 
Se we get this in proper form. 
) Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): That is the most important 
: a that has been taken up to this point; and as the minister said, it is 
“obvious that the details will come at a later date. 

I would like to direct a question to Mr. Uren because of his remarks in his 
statement towards the end concerning the marketing policy, and his observation 
to Mr. Lm that he had met with various officials of the coal companies 
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It appears, although not spelled out in so many words, that Githin am 
past year or year and a half, and extending into the future, you have been ani 
_ will continue to be rather actively concerned with the marketing of coal. 
Mr. UREN: That is right. | | | ian 

Mr. Dumas: And you have always been. | 


Mr, UREN: Well, not perhaps in an official way. But perhaps that is wh y 

I have certain knowledge as to how patriotic our industrial concerns are, and 
_how anxious they are to assist in every way in our industry, which they know 
is in a very distressed state. Not only that, but I might add that one of the 

accounts we have been keeping for western coal over the past four or five years 

and even longer than that, did not purchase in Canada. — | 

I had to go to Neenah, Wisconsin, to deal with the vice president in charge 

of purchases for this large pulp and paper company. They do all their pur-— 

chasing from Neenah, Wisconsin, and wherever possible they stick to Canadian 
‘coal, : be 
They have also bent over backwards going so far as to say that they have 

to have a certain type of coal, and are not averse to testing any coal that we 

want to send in, to see if they can use it. ¥ 

I am not an intermediary on behalf of any one coal company. They all get 

a chance at it, but they must meet the specifications set out. One company has_ 
been able to satisfy them 100 per cent against the very high quality coal which 
they formerly imported from the United States. The quality of the coal sup- 
plied was so high that we did not have to go anywhere near the maximum of 
the subvention in order to have the coal used. a 


re 


Mr. McQuiLuan: I notice that in Mr. Uren’s statement he deals with the 
coal industry as far west as the Crowsnest, but there is no mention of the coal 
industry west of that point. — 

There is only one coal mine operating in British Columbia now west of 
the Crowsnest, and that is on Vancouver Island. They are having difficulties, 
however, and I wonder if Mr. Uren would have any observations to make on the 
possible future of that mine. BY 


Mr. UREN: To tell the truth, Mr. McQuillan, we probably spent more time — 
in trying to assist that particular company to place their coal than we did 
elsewhere in the West. In the first place, I think one of the reasons this company > 
has not been successful in placing a high tonnage of coal is that they are high- 
cost producers, and they cannot compete in the Ontario market. ; 7 


Mr. McQuiLuan: I realize that. : 
Mr. Uren: And we cannot direct people to use any particular coal. More-_ 


over, if the coal is not suitable, as we said the other day in our discussion on 
subventions as this is almost exclusively a government matter, we cannot 
tell the purchasing department of the government that they should buy their 
coal here. | Be u 

As I said, I think the minister along with his colleagues would be pre-_ 
pared to go as far as he could. Frankly, as to the characteristics we have to 
take the word of the highly qualified technicians. We do not doubt the word 
of the operator, but if I have a piece of goods to sell, then mine would be 


the best. That is natural. So, we are going to do everything possible to ~~ 
that coal mine. a 

Mr, McQuILLan: That is the point I was trying to get at. Since it is the 
only coal mine on the Pacific coast, and since it has loading facilities of its 
own which would probably cost $2 million to replace, do you not think it 
would be in the national interest to do everything possible to keep that mine | 
operating, because if it should be closed down, that would be the end of coal 
mining on the Pacific coast? — 
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in ace far as their Union Bay facilities are concerned, and their 
| _ possibility of getting into the export market, I have replied to Mr. Simpson, 
the vice president of the company, that for this year, just the same as the 
eG ‘Crowsnest pass people, he is guaranteed the maximum of $4 per net ton in 
_ competing with Australian coal or other coals that are participating in the 
_ Japanese export business, | 
= Mr. Simpson went to Japan with the mission. We do not know what 
kind of reception his coal will have. It is up to the Japanese to buy and the 
trading company to sell the coal. But he has just the same privileges. I do 
- not know whether he has any advantage with his Union Bay wharf. I would 
- not say there would be any. | 
Mr. C. L, O’Brian (Assistant to the Chairman, Dominion Coal Board): 
A ‘Transportation costs are lower, but on the other hand their mining costs are 
higher. 
Mr. Stocgan: You mentioned that most of the coal from Nova Scotia is 
~ shipped by water. Would the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway have any 
_ depressing effect on the central and western Ontario markets? 
Bh _ Mr. UREN: I wish we could say definitely one way or another. It appears 
_ that there are lower rates on the movement of United States coal into the 
‘province of Quebec, so far as we have been able to find out, but it is a little 
| early in the operation of the seaway to make any definite statements. 
ae I have not found anyone, even among our top economists in the govern- 
ment, who will come out with a flat statement. They all say what we believe: 
- that there is to be some kind of pattern but that the pattern may take years 
rt to evolve. In the meantime it has been the stated policy of the government— 
I think it was stated by the hon. George Nowlan—that everything would be 
done to assist in the movement of maritime coal; and because no other coal 
has water transportation, naturally it comes down to the Dominion Coal Com- 
_ pany to see that the St. Lawrence seaway will not in any way interfere with 
the movement of their product, if they can help it. 
Mr. Woo.uuiAmMs: As there are some members on the committee who come 
_ from constituencies where there is coal, in order to keep things in chrono- 
- logical order, would it not be helpful if the members from the maritimes 
- started the questioning and when they had covered their field, those of us 
who come from western Canada might ask some questions pertaining to us? 
We would then have everything in chronological order, and it would be helpful 
to us, should we have a discussion with the United Mineworkers or the bulk ; 
_ operators of the west. 
I would like to see the maritimers go ahead with their questioning, and 
when they are finished we fellows from the west could follow up with our 
"questions. 
_- Mr. Dumas: What about the people from the province of Quebec? 


Mr. Woo.uiaMs: I meant to divide it into categories, and if there are 
- coal mines in the province of Quebec and in Ontario, we should take them up 
In chronological order. 
- -‘Mr, Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I think that is a good 
suggestion. I think you will recall that last year we arranged for one or two 
— days on this subject. 
: The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to go ahead with Nova Scotia coal? 
.. asked a question about it a few minutes ago. Would you like to extend 
that question. You indicated the problem which the coal board faces in the 
Lz industry. 
_ 20880-1—2 


ih 
\ } 
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you had consultation with Mr. Appleton? 
Mr. UREN: Yes, sometimes as often as four or five times a day. 
Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): How long has this bee n 
going on? . 
Mr. Uren: Ever since I have been there. ‘ 
Mr. COATES: Rerring to the announcement by the government of a 


could not give us ‘any detailed information about it. I wonder if it would bee 
fair to assume that one of the main reasons he cannot give this further detailed | 
information is because of the fact he is endeavouring, in his investigation of 
the problem, to try to obtain more flexibility for the sale of coal in thee 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario? a 

Mr. UREN: That is correct. We have been promised by the minister and a — 


not teeter the issue of the orders in council on nae trea of Nova Scotia 
coal for 1959-60, it will not in any way hold up atte seb oe : 


in the Montreal area, and who is now constructing a new factory in Toronto. — 
He was very interested in buying Nova Scotia coal; and if what I heard on 
the telephone was correct, it would appear that under the new subventio. 
this industry will now have a very good opportunity to purchase Nova Scotia 
coal. 


Mr. UREN: I see no reason why something cannot be consummated, — 
probably with less effort than many others with which we have had to deal. 4 
I do not even know the name of the man who phoned. I know the refinery, — 
but I told him that if they were going to ship out sugar on ocean-going vessels, 
they certainly should be able to use those ocean-going vessels to bring in 
coal; and if they put in proper unloading facilities, which I imagine they would 
it a outa mean at least a saving of $1.25, or 50 cents in transfer charges © 
and a faster movement by the ocean- loping vessels. This would be better — 
than proceeding to Windmill point, making their transfers and so forth and 
having to turn around from there. a 


Mr. Coates: To a large degree then—and neaace bet Since you stated yo 
have talked with the sales manager of DOSCO—it would appear that in many 
ways the Dominion Coal Board, in cooperation with the coal companies, is 
ene out many of the requirements that would be placed on a marketing 

oar r 

Mr. UREN: I think it is too broad when you say the Dominion Coal Board, 
because I do not call the six other members of the Dominion Coal Board and — 
ask them— 4 

Mr. Coates: But you, as the chairman. @ 

Mr. UREN: There are so many tricky things in this. For instance, the vice — 
president in charge of sales may be very close to the point and he may bea 
over the maximum a little bit; so efforts have to be made to get the consumer 
up a little bit, or the coal company down a little bit, in order to take the 
tonnage. They might end up badly and have to take a little less profit. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Coates, would you like to follow up your line of 

- questioning? 

- +Mr. Coates: I know how very important it is, when new industries are 
being established anywhere, to convince them they should put in coal-burning 
equipment, because if they do not do it in the beginning you have lost your 
coal sales for all time with that industry. I was wondering if careful con- 
sideration is carried out at all times with all new companies which are 
expanding in an area where we can presently sell coal, or whether you leave 
this up to the companies? 

Mr. UREN: Well, as far as the industrial concerns are concerned, we leave 
it up to the company. We were never intended as a sales organization. If 
private enterprise were to continue to depend on the chairman of the coal 
board and his staff to sell their coal, and supply them with the money through 
_public funds, where is there any incentive on the part of private enterprise to 
do their business? 

Mr. COATES: With your many years of experience, have you found that 
the companies have taken every opportunity to see to it that these new com- 
panies, as they are established, are contacted immediately in an effort to 
provide them with Nova Scotia coal? 

Mr. UREN: I think they have done a fairly good job. I made a statement 
once before a group of people that on the whole we did not seriously criticize 
their sales effort but rather the lack of proper liaison between the sales depart- 
ment in Montreal and the producing department in Nova Scotia. Particularly, 

it had more to do with their planning. A clear indication of that is that the 
producing end of the company knew, as far back as last April or May, what 

their sales pattern was and made no provision whatsoever to schedule the size 

of their coal in proportion or in accordance with their sales pattern. Asa 
result, it left in the non-subvention area of Newfoundland and the maritime 
provinces a grievous shortage of coal when the company itself was screaming 
to high heaven for us to furnish markets for their coal. - 

Mr. Muir: (Cape Breton North and Victoria): What are the possibilities 
of recovering the coal which you are talking about? 

Mr. UREN: You will recover the Newfoundland market,—but not the 
maritime market—lost to oil until oil goes up to a price where the economy or 
the status of the purchaser can no longer afford it. | 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): In your discussions with 
DOSCO, have they given any indication what efforts they will make to recover 
this in the future? 


' Mr. Uren: The same promise as they have given us over the past twelve 
years; it is always too little and too late. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): In other words they do not 
keep their promises. 
Mr. UREN: I would not make as broad a statement as that. 

_ Mr. Dumas: We were advised in regard to the number of tons of coal 
which were moved from Nova Scotia to Ontario. We have the report for 1957; 
but perhaps Mr. O’Brian could tell us how many tons of coal were moved from 

Nova Scotia into Quebec and the maritime provinces. 


_ Mr. O’Brtan: In 1958? 
_ Mr. Dumas: Yes. 
Mr. UREN: Up until the end of the calendar year? 
Mr. Dumas: Yes. 
X Mr. UREN: Mr. O’Brian has those figures. 
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Mr. O’Br1an: With respect 5 Queres sha Ontario, this will be the subven n- 
tion coal. However, that is the total coal. The figures are: all rail to Quebec 
_ 438,375 tons; all rail to Ontario, 69,336 tons; all water to Quebec, 1,802,427 tong 
However, out of that water portion, 371, A72 tons went on into Ontario. Bes.” ie 


Mr. Dumas: Out of the 1,802,427? 
Mr. O’BRIAN: Yes. 
Mr. Dumas: Could I now have the figures for the maritimes? " 
Mr. O’BRIAN: The maritimes, sir, are going to be a little more difficult 
because the dominion bureau of statistics do not publish the same statistics. as 
early. If you like, I will arrange to obtain the exact figures for you. oS 
Mr. Dumas: Thank you. In the maritimes you include Newfoundland? 
Mr. O’BRIAN: Yes. “ag 
Mr. DumMas: Were there any other sales to other parts? ae 
Mr. O’BrIAN: There were export sales to the United States and there 
would be sales to St. Pierre and Miquelon. oe 
Mr. DuMAsS: But they would be small? - 
Mr. O’Brtan: I will get you the full details. i 
Mr. WooLLiaMs: Would you mind telling us now the amount of the sub- 
ventions paid to the maritime province and the amount paid to western Canade 


in 1958. I think probably it is in the report, but I would like to have it on the 5 
record. ae 


a. 
ag 


r 
- 


Mr. UREN: Do you want it for the calendar year 1958, or 1957- 58? — 
Mr. WooLLIAMS: 1957-58. — = 
Mr. UREN: It is there in the book. ; 
Mr. WooLLiaMs: How much is that? 

Mr. UREN: It is in the coal board report. 


Mr. O’BRIAN: According to page 36 of the Dominion Coal Board anne 
report for 1957-58, the amount of subvention paid on the movement of Nova 
Scotia coal was $6,526,659.82. That figure contains some accountable advances, 
and it is subject to revision. = 

On New Brunswick coal the payment was $120,664. 39. a: 

On Saskatchewan coal in 1957-58 the payment was $299,462.30. Wi 

On the movement of Alberta and British Columbia Crowsnest coal. the 
payment was $1,280,135.80. 

On the movement of British Columbia and Alberta coal for sd, stores a 
and for export, the payment was $93,220.66. fe 

Mr. WooLLiaMs: There was some discussion in the coal report about chata ig 
I wonder if Mr. Uren might have this information. Perhaps it is a little =a 
technical, but would he know the average wage paid to coalminers in thi 


maritimes as compared with the average wage paid to coalminers in the 
Crowsnest Pass? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: I will bring you the firm figures at the next meeting. AI 
have now are approximate figures as follows: the average weekly wage E 
Alberta as reported by the Department of Labour is approximately $68 2h 
week. i ; 

Mr. Woouuiams: And what about the maritimes? 


Mr. O’BRIAN: In the maritimes, in Nova Scotia, it is $65 a week. I she vi 
confirm this statement at the next meeting. i 


. f 
The CHAIRMAN: Would that be for the same number of hours? : 


Mr. O’BRIAN: The Department of Labour does not report that. They 


merely give the average weekly wage. They do not go into the anes ae of 
the number of hours of labour. 


a. Mr. RUSSEL us: What did Mr. Young mean when he said that it aver- 
; aged Set acday?~”- 
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Mr. UREN: That is the contract the men are under contract. 


is i. Mr. Woo.tiaMs: Oh, well in that case, these figures are not of much assist- 


| . 


ance to us, because there is going to be a group under contract and others who 
ave not. 


_ Mr. UREN: It is the only thing the Department of Labour puts out. 
5 _ Mr. Woo.uiAms: It does not show a true comparison. I am thinking about 


_ the costs. If our wages are higher in western Canada and if we endeavour to 


compete with maritime coalminers, we would like to know the comparative | 
costs, because sometime at a Union Mine Workers meeting they may ask me 
that question, or I may be asked by the coal operators. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have the contract explained, Mr. 


| Woolliams? 
_- _-Mr. Wootttams: I think it would be a good thing. 
Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): If the costs were too high, 


would you suggest that it be cut? I hardly think that would be a proper 
answer. How many years have you beeen chairman of the coal board? 


__-Mr. UREN: Eleven and one half years. 


) y Mr. DuMas: He is still a young man. 
| = Mr. UREN: I have been the chairman ever since the coal board was formed, 


in October, 1947. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): You have been chairman for 


that whole period? Therefore you would know the full story in regard to 
the coal situation. The three greatest threats facing the maritimes—everyone 
knows it—were dieselization of the railway—the Canadian National hrninn a 
_ gas and oil; and the Seaway. 

Before these national projects were initiated, did this committee give much 


a 


_ discussion to and study of this situation: as to the probable effect they would 


_ have on the future of the coal industry in the maritimes? 


_ Mr. UREN: What committee are you referring to? 
Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I mean this Mines and Forests 


and Waters committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean this committee? 
Mr. Uren: This is the second year it has met to discuss these things. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Yes; this committee has been set up for some twenty years, 


_ but this is only the second year it has met for many years. 


Mr. Dumas: Perhaps you mean: did the committee of the whole discuss 


_ these matters in the House of Commons on the estimates? 


Mr. Uren: Yes; we have made all kinds of recommendations to the 


government. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): This committee has not acted 


| in previous years 
_. Mr. Uren: I do not know what they did before this, but I do know that 
last year was the first time I came before this committee. However, I did 


appear before some committee several years ago. 
Mr. O’BrIAn: That was a Senate committee investigating total expenditures. 
The CHAIRMAN: This is the second active year of this committee in twenty- 


| ee years. 


Mr. Dumas: The estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys were never before referred to this committee. 
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Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): This is a very import an’ 
question. I find it strange that it was never discussed. 
Did you and the coal board along with the government give any study to ) 

the future disastrous effects of these national projects? | 


Mr. Uren: The study has been continuous since the time the coal boat ‘d 
was formed. From time to time we have made recommendations to the 
government, Y 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): With a view to overcoming 
the effects? 


a 

Mr. Uren: Yes, to overcome the effects of the inroad of the other forms 

of fuel which we knew were going to stifle the coal industry if something was 
not done, such as the dieselization of the railways, the importation of residual 
oils, and the distribution of residual oils from the refineries in the country 
which import crude oil. As far as the west is concerned, we knew we could 
not get any response from the government with respect to competition bela 1 
two forms of energy produced in our own country. 


~“Mr. Stocan: May I ask a supplementary question? In view of the proposed — 
development and the feasibility of developing thermo-power electric generating — 
stations using atomic power, could you tell us within how many years thate 
would be feasible? You mentioned the Selkirk power project in Manitoba, 
that it probably would not be completed for another year, and that they would 
be using coal until then. I wonder about the following years, and whether it 
would be converted to the use of atomic power. ' 


Mr. UREN: I would say in a considerable length of time, and not in a ver re 
few years. It does not mean that it might not be a threat, but I am not qualified ‘ 
to answer. Dr. Convey will be present at our next SSS and he could sive <4 
you an answer. a 

If you want to refresh yourself on what the considered view has been, you 
will find what he said—and I do not think he will change his opinion ver} yo 
much—in number 16 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Stand- 4 
ing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters for Monday July 21, 1958. That 
is the same book I referred to previously. 


You may question Dr. Convey about it at the next meeting. He | 
authority to answer. He is a member of the atomic research board, and e- 
knows what is happening all over the world as far as atomic energy is 


concerned. a 


Mr, Coates: May we go back to the last question which Mr. Muir asked? 
You stated that recommendations were made to the government at that time, 
Could you tell the committee what action was taken on those recommendations, ¥ 
whether they were also offered to the Canadian National Railways, and if 
they were concerned with the Canadian National Railways at that time? 


Mr. UREN: Recommendations were made to the Canadian National Railways. 
I personally went down and had a long conversation with Donald Gordon. 
I attended some meetings in the office of the Right Hon. Mr. St. Laurent when 
Donald Gordon was called in. But they maintained it was progress, a 
that we could not stem progress. 3 


Mr. Coates: As a result of Donald Gordon’s decision as president of the. 
Canadian National Railways, were any alternative steps suggested that might 
protect the Nova Scotia coal industry? S 


Mr. UREN: Yes, we made suggestions. We knew we could not stem the 
general flow, so we made suggestions that as they turned their locomotive | 
power over to diesels the locomotive power which was still steam should be 
concentrated in the maritime provinces. ; 


‘" 
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Mr. Coates: Am I correct in saying that this in fact did not happen? 
Mr. UREN: No, but they were still there. Steam power was still used to 
a greater extent down there. 


ae > Mr. Dumas: There were studies made of the possibility of using coal. In 
fact, grants were provided to McGill University for the building of a special 
engine. 

_ Mr. Uren: Everything was done that could be done. We recommended 
that we be allowed to pay a subvention against residual oil in the maritime 
provinces and the government did not see fit— 

. Mr. Coates: To carry it out? 
_ The CHAIRMAN: When was that? 
_ Mr. Uren: At least five years ago. 


| Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): If remedial actions were 
recommended during all those years in which we were finding ourselves in 
difficulty with respect to coal, why has not something been done? This is not 
something new, I know from experience in working in the mines. The coal 
problem has been with us a number of years. 


Mr. UREN: The problem of coal marketing has only been with you the 
last two years. When we made these recommendations as a result of our 
studies, we were thinking of the future, because as early as three years ago 
the Dominion Coal sales department sold 14 million tons more coal than the 
Dominion Coal Company or the whole of the DOSCO organization could 
‘produce; and the sales people had to go back to the customers and either cancel 
the contract or fill it with imported coal from the United States. 


_ Mr. Mum (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Before your time on the 
coal board, that is 1939 and 1940, when Mr. Hitler became very active and 
gave a lot of industry to the world the mines in the Nova Scotia area—and I 
know from actual experience—were working only two and three days a week 
because of lack of markets. Therefore, this problem has not existed just for 
the last couple of years; and if these remedial actions and recommendations 
were made and acted upon, why do we find ourselves in this difficulty today? 
It should be overcome at this point. 

Mr. Uren: The whole situation is brought about by the continuous and 
enormous increase in the production costs. With your costs of production 
and the price that is necessary for you to obtain for your coal, it is pricing 
you out of the market. | 

The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn this meeting now, and I think it would 
meet with the favour of all members of the committee if we would postpone 
any further meetings until after the Easter recess. Is that agreeable. 

Agreed to. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


eee | TUESDAY, April 7, 1959. 
: (12) 


@. The Sending Carcmitice on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 
o'clock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


= __ Members present: Messrs Aiken, Cadieu, Doucett, Drouin, Dumas, Gund- 
lock, Kindt, MacRae, Martel, Martin, (Timmins), McFarlane, McQuillan, 
Mitchell, Murphy, Robichaud, Simpson and Stearns.—(17). 


‘ In attendance: The Honourable Paul Comtois, Minister of Mines and 
_ Technical Surveys; of the Dominion Coal Board: Messrs. W. E. Uren, Chairman; 
C. L. O’Brian, Assistant to the Chairman; D. A. Edgar, Financial Officer; ond 
| Bey. -W. McCracken, Administrative Officer: and of the Department of Wines 
and Technical Surveys: Dr. John Convey, Director, Mines Branch; and Mr. 
A. Ignatieff, Chief, Fuels Division. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of Items 211 to 213 of the 
1959-60 estimates, concerning the Dominion Coal Board. 


Mr. Uren explained the purport of recent Orders in Council affecting the 
coal industry in the maritimes and the Crowsnest Pass area. 


Dr. Convey and Mr. Uren answered questions which had been asked at 
previous meetings. 


Mr. Uren was questioned on tier concerning the coal industry in 
- Canada; Messrs. O*’Brian and Edgar answered questions which were referred 
to Reni. 


Items 211 to 213 were approved. 
At 12.05 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Drones ‘April 7, 1959. _ 
4 2-3) A 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will begin our meeting. Prior to the 
Easter recess the chairmen of the various committees of the House met in the 
— Whip’ s office to try and work out a schedule of meetings of the various com- 
- mittees that would not be too conflicting, and I hope this schedule meets with 
e our approval. Our future meetings would be on Mondays at 11 am., On ~ 
"Tuesdays at 11 a.m. and on Thursdays at 9 a.m. 

_.- We have before us today the resumed consideration of items 211, 212 and 
a 213 of the estimates of the Dominion Coal Board. 
. me _ Mr. Robichaud asked at the last or at a recent meeting, to have someone 
_ here who could answer questions concerning the future use of coal for thermo 
| _ power. I think he asked that Dr. Convey be present, and Dr. Convey is here. 
Bi Hon. Paut ComrTors (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): He is 
ere. 
x The CHAIRMAN: Just before we begin the questioning, we are in a bit of 
aye dilemma respecting meetings concerning the estimates of the Department 
of ‘Mines and Technical Surveys next week, inasmuch as the minister and his 
ig _ senior officials, including Mr. Uren of the onion Coal Board, have a com- 
_ mitment of some months standing to attend an important meeting. Therefore, 
; hey will not be able to be present. 
it _I have asked if we could have the estimates of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources referred to this committee this week so that 
_we could, if necessary, start with that department. In this way we would 
~ not miss any meetings, which is so vital, because I think we are going to be 
a obliged to have quite a number. I have asked the clerk of the committee to 
ascertain, while we are in session this morning, from the Minister of Northern 
c Affairs ies he and his officials would be available beginning next Monday. So 
: ‘before this meeting closes today we will have a better picture of what next 
week will look like. 
D4 Mr. Robichaud, would you like to start questioning — on your previous 
topic? | 
Whe Mr. Ropicuaupb: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. During the deliberations co 
this. committee last year Dr. Convey made certain statements before. the 


committee, and we find on page 484 of the minutes and proceedings of last 
session— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Robichaud, would you Laat me if I interrupt you? 
Would you mind if we put on the record what has developed in respect to the 
coal industry, because of parliamentary action over the last few days?. It 
_ Might give you a better basis for your questioning later. 

Mr. RosicHaup: Certainly. 

_ The CuHatrMAN: Mr. Uren, would you place on the record what has trans- 
 pired. 
‘" _ Mr. W. E. Uren (Chairman, Dominion Coal Board): Since we were in 
session before the Easter holidays the new Orders in Council for the fiscal 
? year 1959-60 have been passed by His Excellency the Governor General in 
rv Council. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, because of the complexity in 
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tariffs and additional knowledge that we want to get, on the effect of the 
seaway and several other items concerning competition, we extended for one 
month only; that is the month of April. However, we fully expect that befo 
next week is out we will be able to bring the Order in Council up to date, 
because Mr. Appleton, the vice-president in charge of sales, and several \f 
his associates are going to meet with us this afternoon and we will go over 
their sales program. We are pretty certain that what we have worked out 
- for them, and for the maritimes in general, will fit into their sales progra n, 
which, incidentally, is progressing very satisfactorily. a a 
_As you undoubtedly know from the statement that was made—and a: 
believe it was made before you recessed—the government has granted another 
$4 million approximately to take care of the production and distribution of 
maritime coals, basically to keep production up so they have no more idle 
time, or no idle time in addition to the 40 days already announced, and also. 
to diminish the stockpile. = 
_ The New Brunswick Order in Council was not changed, because we find — 
that in changing the Nova Scotia Order in Council to meet competition we — 
would also have to make some changes in the New Brunswick Order in~ 
Council to keep them, not only competitive with the United States coals, or 
imported coals, but also to keep them on even competition with the product | 
of DOSCO. The same holds good for the independent operators in Nova | 
Scotia; we want to keep them on a competitive basis, not only with the United © 
States coals, or imported coals, but also with the other coals produced in the 
Maritimes. ie 
Therefore, while those Orders in Council were only continued for one | 
month, before the month is out we will put them on the full yearly basis, and _ 
I am sure to the satisfaction of everyone, as far as anyone can be satisfied. — 
In addition to that, there has been an amendment in the Order in Council — 
covering Alberta and the Crowsnest Pass area of the west to provide an 
additional 50 cents; in other words, raise the maximum from $4 to $4.50 a 
net ton, which will—and I think has—enabled the western mines to se te 
100,000 gross tons of coking coal and upwards of 30,000 tons of anthracitic © 
type coal to Japan. = 
The deadline for the closing of the business for the 100,000 tons of coking © 
coal is April 10. I have not the official word from the various companies, or 
from Mr. Whittaker, member of the coal board, who is also managing director 
of the association, but they had a meeting over the weekend and I am sure 
the business has been closed. a 
That puts the western coal operators of that type of coal in a very good 
position for the balance of this year. I do not think there is anything else. 
except that the general sales program seems to be going along very well. — :; 
Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the members of this com- — 
mittee, as well as those interested in the coal industry, in the maritimes and > 
in the west, will be pleased to hear that the sale of coal is progressing satis- ; 
factorily, and particularly that the stockpiles in Cape Breton will be reduced — 
by these sales. x 
We are also pleased to hear that the sale of coal to Japan has been com- a 
pleted. We had a discussion here a few weeks ago on this very important matter. 
and it is satisfactory to hear that the sale has been completed. or 
Mr. Krinpt: Mr. Chairman, I should like to add my word to what has 
already been said concerning the sale of coal to Japan and to express to the 


eas additional subsidy to make it possible for coking coal to be shipped Oo 
apan. : w 
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aes There are still a lot of problems, however, for the coal industry out there; 


‘but we do appreciate very much the action that has been taken with respect 
to coking coal. 
oe Mr. RopicHaup: If I may now go back to the question which I intended 
to ask earlier— | 
4 Mr. UREN: There is one other statement I would like to make. The latest 
_ report we have from New Brunswick is that there is not a pound of coal on 
the ground in New Brunswick and they are shipping it out as fast as they 
can strip and mine it. 
a Mr. ROBICHAUD: We are very pleased to hear this statement, and we realize 
_ that one of the main reasons why there is a shortage of coal in New Bruns- 
wick is due to the fact that operations were curtailed so much last fall, 
especially in the last four months of 1958. Unfortunately, New Brunswick 
had to import coal from Nova Scotia even for its thermal plant during this 
past winter. I am sure, with no surplus of coal, the prospects for the 1959 | 
fiscal year are promising. We hope to see the mines in the Minto area operat-_ 
ing at full capacity in the present year. 
3 Now, if this is all in regard to this matter for the time being, I would 
_ like to refer back to my question to Dr. Convey. In this committee last year 
certain questions were addressed to Dr. Convey concerning the future of atomic 
‘reactors as compared with thermal power stations, and in his reply Dr. Convey 
stated there were several types of reactors which were on the drawing board, 
- some of which were in operation, but that we were very far from the break- 
through in producing atomic reactor power plants which would provide us with 
power, let us say, at six mills. This statement was made on July 21 of last 
_ year, but I understand since that time there have been further developments 
-in atomic reactors. I have here a small article which appeared in the Montreal 
_ Gazette on February 25 entitled “thermal power increases seen”, and I think 
with the permission of the committee I would like to read it so that it will 
appear on the record. It reads as follows: 
=. By 1970 the United Kingdom expects to be producing 40 per cent 
of its electricity from nuclear generating stations at 30 per cent of the 
cost of coal and oil generated power, Dr. David A. Keys, scientific 
adviser to the president of Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd., said Saturday 
night in a lecture to the Royal Canadian Institute. 

By 1980 Ontario would need 23,000,000 kilowatts of power, of 
which 18,000,000 would have to be generated by thermal stations, 
he said. 

“Hence our interest in nuclear power, especially as we have in 
this province one of the largest deposits of uranium in the world,” Dr. 
me. Keys! said. 

In view of this statement, could Dr. Convey relate to us the developments 
that have taken place in the last twelve months, and would he also make a 
comment on this statement of Dr. Keys. 


_ Dr. JOHN CoNvEy (Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I am somewhat on the 
_ Spot, but since I reported to you almost twelve months ago, I am in a position 
to give evidence that there has been a lot of experimental work done in the 
field of the development of nuclear power. However, it is still in the experi- 
Mental stage and there do not exist any economical kilowatts produced by 
atomic reactors today. At Geneva last fall it was reported there were some 
thirteen power reactors producing power, but none of them economically. 
Eight of these exist in the United States, one in the U.S.S.R. and three in 
Great Britain. The situation is still one in which you have a combination of 
_ three main factors: the nuclear fuel, the moderator and the coolant. 
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the cost of producing power for these reactors is certainly nowhere in 

neighbourhood of six mills. There are educated guesses as to when it 
break through, but as far as I know at the present time it is merely a gue 
to say that by 1970 we will be producing economic power. A good example is 
% at Shipping-Port in the United States. It has been producing power since 1956. 
; They have come through with a cost and they maintain that power costs in. 
- the neighbourhood of 65 mills per kilowatt. This is fed into the grid-work 
and sold at eight mills, which means the United States government is sub- 
sidizing for the difference. I do not know of any power reactor anywhere which 
is producing power near 30 mills at the present time. Pit’ Ba 
However, the experimental work continues. Just when they will produce 
economical power, I do not know. There are many, many engineering diffi-- 
culties which have to be solved, not only from the viewpoint of safety, but 
in actually getting the materials themselves within a reactor to behave in a 
fashion in which there will be no danger or hazard by either contamination — 
or radiation. So I would say right now that experimental work in reacto “si! 
has not reached a stage wherein one could give an honest guess as to just — 
when it will break through; and I cannot see it breaking through at least for 
another two decades. . | | “ae 
Mr. RoBICHAUD: We are very pleased to hear this statement and if we ca ns 
judge from what you have told us today you are still of the same opinion aS 
last year when you said: . ee 
From the point of view of the generation of power I feel that the 
coal industry has a good future ahead of it, and that the atomic. 
reactors when they do come, will merely supplement the thermal power ; 

plants which are operating today. es; 
You are still of the same opinion, Dr. Convey? ve | 

Dr. CONVEY: Yes. ae 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions to be directed to this 
witness? | _ 
Mr. UREN: Mr, Dumas asked a question at the last sitting and we promised — 
to obtain the information for him. Mr. Dumas asked for information on the 
distribution of Nova Scotia coal to the maritime provinces in 1958. I would 
reply by stating that the dominion bureau of statistics report on shipment fror a fe: 
the mines for 1958 is as follows: ie 
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Poa cupped? 0G: DUNKELS ON Wathen oe eran ook hice ples 25,404 net tons 
Coal supplied to railway for locomotive use ...... 95,184 “ (San 
Nova Scotia 

Shipments to industry and dealers ........ 1,504,456 “ 3 

Sales direct to domestic consumers .......... 170,88 tas 
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The Quebec and Ontario shipments differ from the figures for subyertiGl 
coal given on March 20 by some 43,000 tons. This is due to the difference in 
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g Baek the shipments cen er the mines sand Ane! shipments ex St. 
lawrence ¢ docks. ; | 
| Mr, ‘Dumas: Thank you very much. : BO RS ahs 


epee that he will be here later on? | 
_ Mr. Kinpr: It might be well to put it on the record. 
P, Mr. UREN: Mr. Woolliams asked for information on the average Nae: paid 


oal miners in the Crowsnest Pass. I would reply by stating that the Depart- 
nent of Labour reports on the average weekly wage paid during one week in 
= month. 


The number employed, aggregate payment and amount per apie for 
he week ending December 1, 1958 is as follows: 


No. Aggregate Per Capita 


The data for the week ending January 1, 1959 is available but is not 
Perecentative as it is affected by the aE ee holiday period. The report 
for the week ending about February~1 is not yet available but the data can 
ca submitted to the Clerk of the Committee as soon as available, if desired. 
ae Mr. RosicHaup: I understand from Mr. Uren’s first statement that 156,186 
_ tons were imported by Newfoundland last year. Now, is the coal board 
wo ‘aware that Dosco is making all possible efforts to increase the sales in New- 
_ foundland? The reason I ask this question is that we are being told on many 
occasions vessels from Newfoundland are going to Sydney or other ports in 
~ Nova Scotia for coal and have to wait weeks for delivery. In some instances 
they had to come back empty. Although I am not too familiar with the 
conditions in Newfoundland, it seems to me that the province of Newfoundland 
could import much more than 156,186 tons of coal annually from Nova Scotia. 
“Fas. this matter ever been pacueht to the attention of the coal board? 
Mr. UREN: Yes, ever since the coal board has been formed, and on two 
ss ‘different occasions during the peak of the season; and one in particular about 
- three years ago when I went down there and held a meeting as a result of 
_ which a traffic expediter was appointed by the province of Newfoundland to 
assist in scheduling the schooners and motor vessels that customarily carry 
Be ‘the bulk of the coal to Newfoundland. The great difficulty is that these schoon- 
: ers and motor-vessels are engaged in more remunerative work all during the 
summer and sometimes late into the fall. They only come to North Sydney 
after they have finished their summer business and, naturally, there is a 
, _ congestion. 
& The other fault which must be cured both by education and more co- 
~ operation on the part of everybody is that the Newfoundlanders will only 
- take one type of coal. That coal must be loaded at North Sydney and in 
the main comes from the “Old Sydney’ collieries. The methods of mining to- 
day are such that a very small percentage of coal comes out in the size they 
ge down there. 


og Employees Payroll Weekly Earnings 
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_ The cause of the fault iat year is a large extent was in not carrying t the 
stockpile they had originally set aside for the Newfoundland trade. It™ 4 
late in the season and they were fearful they would not be able to move it, 
so they sent it to Montreal, Three Rivers and Quebec, whereas they should 
have kept it there until the latter part of the season. They made attempt: S 
in previous years to have the larger distributors. in Newfoundland stockpile 
during the summer months, even going so far as to put it in on consignment 
and not charge any over-riding cost if they put it in. That was not successful. 
I understand arrangements and agreements have been made whereby that 
situation will be sizably overcome this year. 

In other words, the larger purchasers of coal have agreed to take some 
and stockpile it during the summer months. I do not forecast any great im-_ 
provement in respect of the situation concerning the schooner trade because 
we have not been able to do anything about it in the past. All we can hope” 
for is that it will run more smoothly this year. 

Mr. RogpicHaub: Better cooperation! ? 

Mr. UREN: Yes, better cooperation. All that is required is better cooperation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? a 

Mr. Slogan who is not here had a question:on March 20, on page 254, as~ 
to when it may be feasible to develop electricity using nuclear power with 
reference to the Selkirk power project. Could we have an answer to that and © 
then probably pass these items this morning? 2 

Dr. JOHN CONVEY: I.would say that I have previously given the answer, 
that there seems to be no break-through at the present time with respect to ~ 
the use of nuclear power for the generation of electricity. 4 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, this may not be exactly the place to ask this: 
question, but perhaps Mr. Uren might answer it. In my riding there is a new 
federal public building. I was under the impression that they were going tom 
install oil heating. It now appears that it is going to be heated by coal. At * 
the time I wondered if there is some policy or arrangement whereby' coal — 
should be used wherever possible in federal public buildings. q 

Mr. Uren: That is correct. We have a committee headed by Mr. O’Brian, ; 
my assistant, which endeavours to screen and recommend what should be or ~ 
should not be burned, taking into consideration that in respect. of federal — 
buildings we hope that coal will be burned in all installations. On the other — 
hand, if it should be very close to gas, practically on top of it, or if oil outshines _ 
coal to an economic extent, then the committee may have to soft-pedal. - 

This committee is not the deciding factor, they merely recommend. They — 
gather all the facts and present them. We have found in this committee that ; 
the oil salesmen are pretty astute merchandisers. I think in most cases it is Ay 
found that the figures—you would not say they are untruthful—do not tell oe 
the whole story. p> 

As you know, the cabinet has issued instructions eon the coal boa 
to all departments to the effect that Canadian coal is to have a 20 per cent — 
preference over imported coal. 4 

Mr. AIKEN: Have we assurance, for example, in this particular building 
that Canadian coal will be used? 

Mr. Uren: I am sorry. I do not know your riding. I do not know where the a 
federal building is. BA 

AIKEN: In any given federal building is there assurance that Canadian — 
coal will be burned? 

Mr. UREN: No, not 100 per cent. There may be some instances in which © 
the installation is of a type or kind where coal may not be suitable. = 
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3 ‘The Suan: T might observe in respect of your question that in Sarnia— 
and I make this statement in view of what Mr. Uren said, in respect of other 
forms” of fuel—where we have the largest refinery in the British Empire, and 
_ two others, the new federal building is going to use Canadian coal. 

a _ Mr. AIKEN: I was quite pleased they were using coal. The difficulty would .- 
a. be that we are on the Canadian natural gas line and it would be unfortunate 

if they by-passed the gas-line and imported American coal. 
< Mr. UREN: No. We are not fearful of that. 


i Mr. MITCHELL: In respect of the smelting business, is there any indication 
that natural gas is being used to the detriment of powdered coal or coke which 
is being used now? The reason I ask that is in my riding the International 
Nickel Company are gradually converting to natural gas. I am not prepared 
_to say what kind of coal they are using, although I believe it is Canadian coal. 
_ They have difficulty, particularly in the winter when piles of coal come in and 
are frozen because of falls of snow and so on, and they have a great deal of 
- trouble in blasting this coal out of the coal-cars before they can use it or even 

temp: to powder it. 
Natural gas seems to be an advantage to them. I am wondering if that is 
- going to cause any further difficulty for the coal-miners? 
. Mr. UREN: It unquestionably will. You are speaking of the International 
Nickel Company. They are using Dominion Coal and United States Coal. 
Dominion Coal are sending them this year twice the tonnage of Canadian coal 
they sent them last year. 
. Mr. MITcHELL: I realize that in respect of gas conversion He expect this. 
Tt is being converted now. 
Ne Mr. UREN: Partially. 

_ ‘-Mr. MitcHELu: Of course that would do away with the use of coal in their — 

blasting furnaces and also do away with some of their electrical blast furnaces. 

Mr. UREN: From what I can learn from Mr. Appleton, who personally 

handles the International Nickel account with Mr. Forsyth, there is not any 
indication so far that they will discontinue the use of coal entirely. 

= The CHAIRMAN: Would the Ho subvention be a factor in respect of the 

i use of Canadian coal in that area? 

Mr. UREN: Definitely. The subvention we put in last year—the increase 

_ we put in last year—enabled them to sell a sizable tonnage. With the change - 

in competition the extra that we had to put in this year clinches the business. 
Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, perhaps it would be of interest to the com- 
mittee if Mr. Uren could tell us the amount of coal used for heating federal 
public buildings, let us say, in 1956 or 1957. If you have those figures, would 
| you give us the amount of coal used for heating public buildings? 

Mr. Uren: I think we can obtain that. 


Mr. C. L. O’Brian (Assistant to the Chairman, Dominion Coal Board): 
The last figure we had I think was about two or three years ago of approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 tons. In several cases we have asked for authentic informa- 
tion but we have to wait until each department is through the season. 
Mr. Dumas: I am thinking of Canadian coal. In the western part of 
_ Ontario there may be some American coal being used. I am interested mostly 
in the amount of Canadian coal used in Canadian public buildings. 
Mr. O’Brian: I think about 80 per cent or 90 per cent, of the figure I gave 
_ you, is Canadian coal. 


Mr. ComrTors: From 80 to 90 per cent. 
The CHairmMAN: How would that affect the subvention on coal in Polymer? 
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The CHAIRMAN: I mean in respect of quantity. if think you put it on t le 
record a year ago. yy cone ae 


Mr. Uren: They use 450,000 to 500, 000 tons. an 

Mr. GunpLock: There have been some remarks made at several meeting S 

which are somewhat disturbing. This morning I heard something about ‘the 

lack of cooperation between the coal mine operators and some of their cus- 
tomers, and that coal sales were dropped. At a previous meeting I heard that 

% a certain mine in Alberta did not even bother to tender on certain contracts. 
= At that same meeting we also heard that contract miners in certain Alberta 
mines were paid $3.30 per hour. 
Along with such high wages and a particular lack of something or other 

it seems to me that this committee and the government, which is suppOrnEa 

the coal industry to such a great extent, must be a little discouraged. © 
wonder if there is some way of coordinating those things? I think it is F 
unfortunate, with the coal industry in the situation it is to have those things | 
happen, particularly when they are supported to the extent they are. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: It is an interesting question. Wore you like to comment . 

on that, Mr. Uren? aa 

Mr. Uren: It is our aim and has continued to be our aim all the time to” 

obtain the maximum cooperation from the coal operators in all sections of the 


country. a . 
Until you have spent a lot of your life Hein with them you have no 
idea just what a rugged group of individuals they are. 
Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a footnote to what thea 
member for Lethbridge has said. There seems to be a feeling among the coal- 
miners that the profits taken by the operators are excessive. That is a logical 
assumption when the markets for coal, and the stress for markets, are ‘so 
acute. However, it is so persistent that I wonder if the coal board has at its” 


“ 


disposal figures on the cost of operation. That is item number one. Pe 


Item number two is the difference in cost between strip coal and mined 
coal. In the Crowsnest Pass there seems to be the feeling that the subvention 
of $4.50 a ton to Japan was favouring strip coal, coking coal, and certai n 
other types, and not the coal which was mined by the miners themselves. 
In other words, they felt that they were not getting the full benefit of ait, 
and that an undue share of it was going to the operators. I do not say ee it 
that is true. es 


Mr. Uren: It is certainly far from the truth; and, as far as the coal boar d 
having the information is concerned, if you will tepk at pages 52 and 53 of the e 
annual report for 1957-58 you will find the Canadian coal mines operating 
costs and revenues per net ton of marketable coal produced in 1956. I have 

here the 1957 figures, which is the latest date available, and which will be . 
incorporated in the 1958-59 report. It is broken down according to deep- 
mined coal, in Alberta; and it is broken down according to Alberta domestigg : 
underground Alberta domestic, strip, and Alberta mountain, and it clearly 
shows the true picture. " 


4 


As far as any favouritism to strip coal is concerned in the export to Japar a ; 
the high percentage of coal that is going to Japan is deep-mined coal. It is 
true that in order to be competitive, the big companies do have some strip 
mines, but the strip mines in most instances are being rapidly depleted. Wé 
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that the prime reason for doing it is that, first of all, we do not want any- 
ng to happen to these coking coal mines in the Crowsnest Pass area, and 
sy the Cascades area of Alberta; because along with all other people who are 
students of coal, of the coal industry and of coal uses, we know that the day 
s coming—whether it be five years, ten years, or whatever it is—when coal 
is going to be in great demand, and the mines should be preserved. And, 
what is more, the strength of. the underground miners should be kept at a 
certain level, because you do not train an underground miner overnight. 

By The statements made by the miners are consistent with the labour state- 
ments, but the proof is there. The Dominion Coal Board get the reports under 
affidavit from each mine, so that we know exactly what each operation is mak- 
ing or losing, or what their profits are, because it is shown and broken down 
in such a way that we can tell how much per ton they either lose or make. 
ae Ian tell you that in no case in the west is there any sort of undue profit 
made. In fact, there are very few such places in the whole of Canada, or 
_ among individual companies. 

- «~Mr. Kinpt: Thank you. May I raise one other question: everyone was 
_ grateful to get these orders from Japan, and for the effort of the federal gov- 
ernment in making it possible. Still they also talk a lot about the domestic 
~ market, and the possibilities of getting into Ontario. 

ke It was mentioned that if they could get half a million tons into Ontario 
_ it would solve their problem. They also, in the same breath, point out that 
all this subsidy is being paid to eastern coal. But stil] they do not seem to 
; be able, in any way, to get into western Ontario and to head off this United 
_ States coal that is going into that area. 

_ Therefore anything that the coal board can do to get a little bit more market 
- in western Ontario, even if it were less than half a million tons, would help 
: greatly to solve the problems of the coal industry of the west, tide us over, 
and keep that nucleus that you speak of, for future use. 

_- I gather from what you said—and we all know—that these coking coals 
some day will be needed in a steel industry, because that is the primary use 
for coking coals. We all want to keep this nucleus of a coal industry going. 

But the feeling of the miners in the Crownsnest Pass is quite low. As a 
matter of fact it is very low. Therefore anything we can do to keep that 
- nucleus going and get in with half a million tons of coal to take the place of | 
_ United States coal would certainly be right down the line in the thinking of 
_ these western people. 

Mr. UREN: You are talking about the Crowsnest Pass. This injection 
* Which has just been given to them should buck them up. But as far as 
domestic coal operators are concerned, and I refer chiefly to those in the 
- Drumheller area and the prairie areas, I am very sorry, but I cannot foresee— 
and the other members of the board cannot foresee—any bright future for 
_ them whatsoever, regardless of reasonable, sensible, and economical -sub- 
ventions. They have lost their markets to gas and oil. Their coal is a single- 
purpose coal, and the domestic people are not using it. 

As far as United States coal is concerned, there is very little United 
States coal going into northern Ontario that would be replaced or which can 
vhe replaced, or is being used in any sizeable quantities and could be replaced 

_by domestic coal. It is a very depressing picture as far as the domestic operation 
in the prairie provinces is concerned. | 

Even the strip mines which can produce coal at a figure so much less cost 
per ton, are finding it very difficult to keep their heads above water—that is, 
_ with the exception of Saskatchewan. 
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‘Mr, McQuILLAN: I would like to ask Mr. en this aimee Perhaps 
has answered it before. But how does our national el date cs per } 
compare with that of the United States? a 

Mr. Uren: I think in western Canada it runs from five to Ave and 01 1e 
half tons per man day. , 4 

Mr. O’BrIAN: Underground production runs enoud three tons in Canada, 
while in the United States the average would be from nine to ten tons. . 

Our strip mine production in Saskatchewan would run about 27 tons, 
while in Alberta it is running about sixteen. In the United States the strip 
mines over the whole country average about 18 tons per man per day. 

Mr. McQuitLaNn: Would that discrepancy in the underground mining 
production be due to the type of deposits, or would a great deal of it be due ; 
to the type of equipment and the methods being used? In other words, are 
our mines using the most modern and efficient mining equipment that is 
available? fi 

Mr. O’BrRIAN: Our underground production is based almost entirely on the 
physical condition of the mine, and the physical condition in which the seams : 
are laid down. a 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to pursue that further Mr. McQuillan? a 

Mr. McQuiILLAN: There is one other thing: I am making this as an 
observation, and perhaps there might be some comment on it. It seems to me, al 
speaking with only a slight knowledge of the coal mining industry, that in- 
many cases with these long established mines, where their sales have fallen 
off, their overhead has remained the same, and is out of proportion to the — 
mining costs, or to the cost of production. Is that true or not? What I am 
referring to is that in some cases some of these mines which have for a number By 
of years run at full production, are now down to one half or one quarter of © 
what they previously produced, yet they still have a great deal of overhead. 


~4 


It is pretty much the same as it used to be years ago. Is. that right? \. a 
Mr. UREN: Oh yes. $ 
Mr. O’Brian: That is right. When a mine production declines, it depends — 

in part on the development of that mine. If they are going to abandon their 

operation, they, can market some of the coal that is left more cheaply; they 
can take it out at a comparatively low cost and pull out and abandon the rest. — 

If they wish to protect their investment—you are perfecly right—as production “ft 

goes down, overhead goes up; the over-all costs keep up. ~- 
Mr. McQuILLAN: Do you feel that the coal mining companies have faced 

up to the situation or that they have carried on in some cases with the “ 
type of administration that would be required for full production instead of 

getting down to a realistic basis in their administration costs? ‘ 4 
Mr. O’BRIAN: Mr. Edgar, our financial officer, keeps track of those thingsyae 

and he can answer your question. 
Mr. D. A. Epcar (Financial officer, Dominion Coal Board): I would say that a 

when a mine closes down for a certain period, the administration cost does ¥ 

go up considerably. I 
Mr. McQuiLuaNn: I realize that, but some of these companies have been 

established for a long time and they have got into the habit of supporting 

heavy administrative costs and heavy overhead costs. Sometimes it seems to y 

me that they still have a tremendously large office staff at their head office 

when they have a comparatively small production of coal. They say Theis al 1 

added to their production costs, that they cannot do anything about those 
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acts. Preciide they are fixed. But I am not so sure that sometimes there is 
“not 2 a ihe deal of extravagance in the way of overhead and administrative 


_ Mr. EpGar: In the ened “Coal mines, operating costs and revenues’, 
as shown here, the administration expenses in each province are shown fae 
- the year, and while they do vary from year to year I doubt very much if 
some of these mines—the smaller ones at any rate—would carry a heavy 
administrative load. But the bigger mines probably do so. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: I was referring to the larger ones, or the ones that have 
_ been there for some time. 

Mr. EDGAR: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other comments, gentlemen? Then is the 
_ committee ready to pass items 211, 212 and 213? 

Items 211, 212 and 213 agreed to. 

P The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, that winds up the discussion on the estimates 
of the Dominion Coal Board endl the Mines Department, except for another 
“meeting, or probably more than one, when we will have the heads of the 
branches and divisions appearing before the committee, as was requested 
some time ago. 

: The Clerk has been busy trying to contact the Minister of Northern 
_ Affairs to ascertain when he would be available. He is to be a guest speaker 
at an important meeting next week. I am wondering if the committee would 
like to see—maybe next Thursday morning—the very enlightening motion 

% pictures and coloured slides of the atomic blasts, prepared by the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United States. I think that will be interesting to 
this” committee and to many members who are not on it, in view of the 
proposed idea of using that method for separating the oil from the sand in 
the Athabasca tar sands. 

- One movie film was taken by the Atomic Energy Commission of these. 
underground explosions, and slides were taken by the Richfield Oil Company. 
They will, I think, be very interesting to see. If it suits the convenience of the 
committee, it might be advisable to have those pictures shown at our next 
Meeting. Would that be satisfactory? 

Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then, gentlemen, as soon as I get information as to 
what we may expect I will contact Mr. Dumas and the other members of the 
steering committee and we will arrange for future meetings. 

Mr. Dumas: Thank you. 

The CHairMAN: Then this meeting is adjourned. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, may I just make one statement before we 
adjourn? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. KinptT: I think it is important. With regard to the publicity which is 
now being given to the north country and the work which the federal govern- 
ment is doing, I find, in talking with people, that they will read those particular 
articles in preference to any others on the printed page. In other words, there 
have been several articles going out about the continental shelf and other things, 
and I have found, in talking to people lately, that they will read that particular 
article in preference to perhaps a hundred other articles on the same page. 
They will turn to the article on the north country and read it first. 

That connotes to me that any additional publicity the departments of 
government can focus on the north country is in line with the desire for 
information of the Canadian people. 


ed ‘The Ganga: That a6 a good 0 bse 
i Be Mr. McQuman: At wha t time d de 
‘Ghairinani? rs A Ae BCR E IM Ria tae San Ae oa Kee e, 
ae Me: Sa The (CHAIRMAN: Our meeting is on ‘Thursday be nine o'clock Ry ee Sea ae ae 
Mr. McQuiitaw: I was on the Estimates Committee meeting tl Cera s: 
ona I understand we alternate with them on the nine o clock meetings. I 
_ about 9:20 before we had a quorum, and it was decided that we would 
in future at 9:30, rather than have the departmental officials an nd others si ing 
Garaand: Do you think we might not find the same problem?r-i 5-5 iy 
aiken The CHAIRMAN: We have had success in the past, Mr. McQuillan, it in reg 
to our meetings at nine o’clock. But I think if we are just going to have - the 
pictures, one and a half hours would be sufficient. Would that be all Ti at 
-gentlemen—to call the meeting for 9:30? oi 9 
Mr. Dumas: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: It will be at 9:30 then. 
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d,—That t thie oe of Mr. Pisnne ( Okanagan-Revelstoke e, the sub- 
' that oe Mr. Bayne on the Standing Committee on ‘Mines, Forest 
ters. 


‘ 


Or | reg That the name of Mr. Fisher be substituted for that of Mr. Martin 
n vins s) on the Standing Committee « on Mines, Forests and Waters. et ae 


LEON J. RAYMOND, | 
Clerk of the Hoe 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, April 16, 1959. 
(13) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


. Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Cadieu, Coates, Doucett, Dumas, Fisher, 
Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Granger, Gundlock, Hardie, Martineau, 
‘McFarlane, McGregor, McQuillan, Mitchell, Muir (Cape Breton North & 
Victoria), Murphy, Nielsen and Woolliams. (19) 

ie 


In attendance, of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The 
Honourable Paul Comtois, Minister; Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister; Dr. W. 
_E. van Steenburgh, Director General of Scientific Services; Dr. J. M. Harrison, 
Director, Geological Survey of Canada; Dr. John Convey, Director Mines 
Branch; Mr. S. G. Gamble, Director, Surveys and Mapping Branch; Dr. M. J. S. 
Innes, Acting Dominion Astronomer; Dr. N. L. Nicholson, Director, Geographical — 
Branch; Mr. W. K. Buck, Chief, Mineral Resources Division; Mr. K. M. Pack, 
Chief Administrative Officer; Mr. R. B. Code, Chief, Personnel and Office 
Services Division; Mr. H. P. Kimbell, Chief, Explosives Division; and Mr. J. 
Murray Sutherland, Chief, Financial Services Division. 


The Chairman recorded that an informal meeting of members of the 
Committee had been held on Thursday morning, April 9th, to see a movie film, 
Operation Plowshare, produced by the Atomic Energy Commission of the U.S.A,, 
concerning the use of underground nuclear detonations, and a film strip produced 
by the Richfield Oil Corporation concerning the proposed use of nuclear 
detonations in the Athabasca tar sands. Dr. Convey had answered questions 
following the showing of the films. 


In view of the substitution of Mr. Fisher for Mr. Martin (Timmins) on the 
Committee, on motion of Mr. Coates, seconded by Mr. Dumas, 


___ Resolved,—That Mr. Fisher be substituted for Mr. Martin (Timmins) on 
the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


Pursuant to its resolution on March 12, 1959, the Committee reverted to 
the main items of the Main Estimates of 1959-1960 relating to the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Dr. Convey was questioned on the proposal for oil development from the 
Athabasca tar sands by means of a nuclear explosion. 


On Item 186, Departmental Administration, Mr. Pack was questioned on 
problems of staff and accommodation of the department at large. Dr. Boyer 
and Dr. van Steenburgh answered in part. Mr. Code was questioned on 
problems concerning personnel, in particular on those of sufficiency, acquisition 
and retention. Again, Dr. van Steenburgh answered in part. 


_ During the foregoing discussion, on motion of Mr. Nielsen, seconded by 
Mr. Aiken, 
Resolved,—That the table of salaries of senior officials of the department, 


dated March 1959, now being distributed to members, be printed in this day’s 
proceedings of the Committee. 
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$¥ On Items 186 to 199 concerning the aos ‘Sha ‘Mapping Branch, | 
F Gamble was questioned on problems of sufficiency, acquisition and retenti¢ on 
Nee of staff in that branch, also on the suitability and sufficiency of its accommo fe a. 
_ tion. The Minister answered in part. | | i a 
Ri On Items 202 and 203 concerning the Sunines Branch, Dr. Conver 
‘questioned on problems faced by his branch, in particular on those sepa. 
vA - sufficiency, acquisition and retention of staff and to accommodation, and on the 
degree to which lack of sufficient funds contributed thereto. 4 
ae Reverting to the administration of the department as a whole, on motion 
sof Mr. Nielsen, seconded by Mr. Coates, + 
. Resolved, —That the salary comparison chart for departments or sei 
i | employing scientific personnel, dated March 1959, which he now produced, 

1 eh printed in this day’s proceedings of the Committee. 


At 10.55 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m. j n 
| Monday, April 20, 1959. | ? | 
is rh | Eric H. Jones, 
ma Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


THuRSDAY, April 16, 1959. 
9.00 a.m. 


a 
"meeting of this committee was rather unofficial. We had the showing of the 
he film produced by the Atomic Energy Commission of the United States, 
ee the use of underground nuclear detonations, and we had a film 


b Giri produced by the Richfield Oil Corporation. Dr. Convey was also present 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will begin; we have a quorum. The hat 


ue: 


‘and answered questions. I mention that to have it on the record. — 

& Since the last meeting we have had the name of Mr. Fisher substituted for 

& that of Mr. Martin on the committee. Inasmuch as the committee selected the 
steering subcommittee, it is necessary to have a motion to the effect that Mr. 

“Fisher Ss hame will be substituted for that of Mr. Martin on the steering sub- 

_ committee. Would somebody like to so move? 


- Moved by Mr. Coates and seconded by Mr. Dumas. 
Motion agreed to. 


iy The CHAIRMAN: I might say, since we are nearing the end of the estimates 
be of this department, we have not yet had the estimates of the Department of 
a Northern Affairs referred to this committee. The motion was deferred on 
“Monday, and I am hoping, in spite of the procedure that the budget debate be 
not interrupted, that probably by agreement that program can be interrupted 
~s0 we may have those estimates referred. The house leader was not present 
_ yesterday, but I will see about that today, with the hope that we can start with 
Northern Affairs not later than a week from today. 

ag It may take one meeting, a closed meeting, for the report. I am assuming 
that it may take one meeting and probably part of another one for the review, 
according to the minutes of March 12, when the committee decided to revert, 
_ after the estimates of the Dominion Coal Board were through, to discussion of 
"the main items of the department. 


ee 
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ag 

a Item 202. Administration, Operation and Maintenance .................... $ 3,527,130 
Shes Item 203. Construction or Acquisition of Equipment ...................0.. 269,245 


Es $ 3,796,375 
| Gentlemen, if it is agreeable to the committee I would like to have Dr. 
Convey appear before the committee for just two or three questions regarding 
his previous statement concerning the proposed explosions in the Athabasca 
tar sands. If the committee is agreeable, I would like to ask Dr. Convey one 
or two questions. 

Dr. Convey, at a previous meeting you mentioned that at some time, prob- 
ably next February when the ground is frozen, there would be an éxperimental 
test made of separating the sand from the eit in the Athabasca tar sands by 
“Means of a small atomic bomb explosion. You also mentioned that this bomb 

. ‘would be obtained from the United States Atomic Energy Commission, and that 
the Richfield Oil Corporation and several Canadian agencies would be present 

for this test. You estimated in your statement that there were 17,000 square 
tiles, and you also indicated to the committee the coverage of one of these 

bombs. I wonder if you would just elaborate on that statement. 
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Dr. JoHN Convey (Director, Mines Branch): Assuming that our investiga 
tions over the next few months are successful, then the earliest possible date o1 
which this experiment could be carried out would be around next February 
It appears that the extent of the tar sands area is some 17,000 square nig 
Am I right in assuming that what you want to know now is, assuming the 
experiment is a success, how many bombs would be needed? i 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Would you repeat what you said before regarding 
the cost of that particular bomb, and then you could go on from there and 
indicate what would be the number of bombs, in your estimation, that would. 
be required for this project? : 


Dr. Convey: The estimated cost of a bomb today, so far as we have been, 
able to determine, is this. For the small type 2 kiloton bomb it would cost 
somewhere in the Heienbourhodd of half a million dollars. The large bomb—tha 
is the 10 kiloton bomb—costs, approximately $1 million. The price does nae 
seem to go up very markedly from that position. 

If the experiment is a success, it will mean this, that in order to liberatil 
the bitumen from the tar sands you would have to put down a pattern of these 
bombs to cover an area, and if one were to assume that one bomb and the 
area of its influence, say, would cover one acre, then you would have 640 of 
these bombs to a square mile. a 

If one does a little calculating, then there are 17,000 square miles, times. 
640, and you would end up with something like one million of these bombs. That 
is assuming that everything was uniform and was succeeding. It could be that 


the number might be reduced; on the other hand, it might be increased. _ 9 
That seems like an awful lot of explosives, but remember this. would be 
a project which would not be done over night. * 


Mr. Dumas: When you say one million bombs, are you referring to small 
bombs? f 


Dr. Convey: Yes, that is the small type. ‘ 
The CuarrMawn: In dollars and cents, Dr. Convey, what would that repre: 
sent? 


Dr. Convey: About one billion dollars, at the present costs. That woul 
be the total cost of the explosives alone. K 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it not more than that? 3 “3 
Mr. Dumas: That is the cost of the bombs? S 


Dr. Convey: That is just the cost of the bombs. That is assuming the 
prices are as I have said. I do not know the actual figures for these explosives: 
It could be much more. 


The CHAIRMAN: You say there would be one million bombs at half a 
million dollars each? 


Dr. Convey: Half a million apiece. I am assuming a 10 kiloton bomb 
would be used. That is $1 million to a bomb. Of course, these figures are 
subject to this experiment either working or not working. 

Mr. Coates: How much oil would one of the small bombs free? Are you | 
able to estimate how much oil one of these small] bombs would free? ay 

Dr. Convey: I would have to calculate that. It is a little more involved » 
than one can do just standing up. You have an area covered of something © 
like 40,000 square feet, and you have 200 feet of thickness of tar sand. T 
would have to sit down and work it out in order to be quite sure. 

Mr. NIELSEN: These are really not bombs in the conventional sense, are 3} 
they? Are they not underground nuclear devices? q 


Dr. Convey: I would prefer that the word “bomb” not be used. They 
are really nuclear explosives. . 


ra 
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- The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Convey, the other day you discussed the experiment 
the viewpoint of safety; would you care at this time to repeat or amplify 
Ze statement you made? 
a Dr. CONVEY: From the viewpoint of safety it has been indicated that, in 
ecard to experiments performed in the United States with nuclear explo- 
| sions above ground, these underground detonations eliminate all the hazards. 
FE Mr. MarTINEAU: Would Dr. Convey state if, in his opinion, this process 
es is economically feasible? 
Dr. Convey: Well, if one were to take the Richfield Oil Corporation’s 
figures, it is very very economical. They have quoted a price for the recover- 
ing of the oil, that is the bitumen, and state it can be brought to the surface 
at $1 less than the conventional method of bringing oil to the surface at the 
present time. Those are their figures. 
3 The CHAIRMAN: That is less $1 a barrel? 
5 Dr. CoNvEy: Yes, less by $1 a barrel. 

Mr. McGrecor: Is there any assurance that this will work? 

Dr. Convey: The only assurance will come with the actual experiment 
itself. However, it is one of these experiments wherein you must calculate 
what are the chances and risks that must be taken. Up to the present time 

it looks quite promising. | 
| Mr. McGrecor: How much money has been spent on this test already; 
or has there been any money spent? 
_ Dr. Convey: I could not estimate what has been spent up to now, but the 
total experiment is expected to cost $1 million, which will be paid by the 
Richfield Oil Corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to the experiment next February? 

Dr. CONVEY: Yes. 

; Mr. Dumas: All the money that has been spent to date has been put up 
by Richfield Oil Corporation? 

Dr. CONVEY: Yes. 

Mr. Coates: You are in there just as observers? 

Dr. ConvEY: We are in the position that we must be satisfied in our own 

minds that this experiment is going to prove useful and that there are no 
hazards or dangers whatsoever associated with it. 
Mr. Coates: Going back to the straight atomic device— 
The CHAIRMAN: You mean the nuclear explosion? 
Mr. Coates: Yes. Would it not seem more economical to use a stronger 
nuclear explosion, from a national viewpoint? 
Dr. ConvEY: Your question is whether we should probably use the larger 
size nuclear explosive? 

Mr. Coates: Yes. 

Dr. Convey: There is no doubt about that. It would probably be in the 

order of 10 kilotons. 

The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Convey, from your experience as a scientist and also 

from your experience in this particular field, would it involve a great ex- 
- penditure for Canada to produce the necessary products to enter into the pro- 
duction of this project? 

Dr. Convey: I think, Mr. Chairman, the answer to your question would 
_ be a little more authentic if it came from Atomic Energy of Canada. However, 
in looking at it, if this experiment succeeds and nuclear explosives are used 
to any extent in the mining industry, I do think that Canada should look into 

the production of her own explosives. 


t 
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The CHaIRMAN: Are you referring to mining in base metals and so on, 
in addition to this project? a 

Dr. Convey: Yes, the use of the explosive in quite a few of our mini: 
ventures. 


Mr. McGrecor: To whom do these states areas belong? 
Dr. CoNvEY: I would say they belong to the Alberta government. — 


1 
¥ 
s 
1g 


in this area. 


Mr. McGrecor: Do you not think if this bomb is such a wonderful thir g 
that the oil companies would be looking after it themselves? | 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Well, they are. There is an oil company that has unde! - 
taken the project. 


Mr. McGrecor: Who is going to pay for it? & 
Hon. PauL ComtTois (Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): The first 
experiment will be at the expense of the Richfield Oil Corporation. 


=). 
Mr. McGrecor: If they decide to go ahead with the bomb test the govern- 
ment will not have to pay the bill. Pi 


The CHAIRMAN: No. Canada enters the picture by having the atomic 
representatives from different departments of government there as observers. 
There is no money involved, or no expenditure by the Canadian government, 
or even the Alberta government. i 


Mr. McGrecor: How many personnel will attend as observers? & 
The CHAIRMAN: This has been set out on the record; Dr. Convey knows. 


Dr. CONVEY: In addition to the Mines branch there will be the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, the gOv- 
ernment of Alberta and university representation. They will form the main 
participating departments on the first committee. 


Mr. McGregor: There will be about half a dozen men from the government? | 


Dr. Convey: There will be nine altogether. Of course, there is the addition 
of two personnel from the United States Atomic Energy Commission who will 
act as advisers to that group. am 


Mr. WooLLIAM: This is not a question. It probably was covered previously — 
and I have not had time to review the printed proceedings. As I understand 
it, this area covers approximately 17,000 square miles. Is this leased from the 
Alberta government to the federal government or who has the oil lease on this? 
I know this witness is a scientist, but I was wondering whether anyone has that 
information. - | 
god 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it is on the record. 


a 
Dr. Marc Boyer (Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys): It is” 


the private companies that have leases, and they are leased from the govern- _ 
ment of Alberta. ‘ Ef 


The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Boyer, has not Canada an interest in a small area 
there? me | 


Dr. Boyer: Yes, there is still an area over which Canada retains a certain — 
interest because of work that had been done in that area during the war years. ‘ 
But that again is leased to a private company, and whenever the tar sands © 
on that particular lease are exploited and if they return any profit, the govern- — 
ment of Canada would recoup some of its investment. . Pi 


~ 


Mr. Woo.tiams: The resource itself, though, is a provincial resource | 
because of an agreement in 1930 between the provincial and federal gove 
ments; and if the federal government has any equity in it, it is through lease, 

oy 
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matter whether the work was done during the war or not. It is not a 


Dr. Boyer: No. The interest that the government of Canada still retains 
th ere is due to an operation during the war years where processes were tried 
out in a certain area. Tests were made and holes were bored in order to find 
the extent of the area and the size of the deposit. The federal government 
retains an interest there and will get its money back whenever a company that 


has that lease starts operating and returns a profit. 


ae Mr. Woo.uuiaAMs: That is the point. If they did work during the war, they 
om ust have had some agreement with the provincial government to obtain an 
oe equity and go in and do that work, because this belongs to the province. 


Be Mr. Borer: I do not think the federal government owns the mineral Dey 
it is in the same class as the other leases. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you answer Mr. McGregor’s question concerning 
_ the federal expense in connection with this project. 


_ Dr. Boyer: For the coming project, there are no expenditures involved 
except travelling expenses incurred by the group of federal representatives 
on the technical committee that is headed by Dr. Convey. In addition a few 
_ laboratory experiments may be conducted involving the tar sands. 


te Mr. McGrecor: I cannot see why you have to have so many government 

“men looking after this if it is being done by the oil companies. Surely they 
_ know as much about this as we do, and I only hope it will not be made a 
_ sink- hole for more government money. 


* Dr. Convey: There will also be representatives from the Richfield Oil 
ee In this experiment there is much more at stake than meets 

~ the eye. The position which we are in at the present time is that we want 
to be sure in our minds that this experiment at least indicates that it will 
{ prove possible without any hazards to anyone; and in our own laboratories, 
together with the various atomic energy groups, we have much more ex- 

"perience in these factors than the Richfield Oil Corporation. ae are in- 
terested in this solely as a means of producing oil. 


‘Mr. McGrecor: Do you not think the oil companies could look after 
- this? 


ee Dr. CONVEY: Well, they are paying the bill. 
Mr. McGrecor: That is fine, as long as they pay the bills. 


_ Dr. Convey: And there are several oil companies now who wish to 
join .in. ° 


Mr. McGrecor: So far as government ventures are concerned, that is 
~ not what has happened generally. We generally wind up with the govern- 
ment paying the bills, and I venture to say that will happen here before we 
are through. 


— Dr. Convey: I would not think so. Mr. Chairman, may I correct my pre- 
vious figures concerning the number of nuclear explosives required for the 
_ tar sands area. It would be something of the order of 10 million bombs and 
not just a million. | 
+The CHarRMaAN: Yes, I think your arithmetic and mine is now the same. 
If Canadian agencies like the Atomic Energy Control Board or the Chalk 
_ River development could produce material for these nuclear explosions, it 
_ would actually mean a $10 billion industry for Canada. 
Te - Dr. Convey: From the evidence available and calculations we have made, 
. that would be the approximate figure. 
- 


em 
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Mr. MarTINEau: Will the witness state whether or not this process for 


the extraction of minerals by explosion has been used in any countries other 
than the United States? ; 


_ Dr. Convey: We know there have been at least seven such experiments 
in the United States. . 


Mr. MarTINEAU: Have they been successful? 


Mr. MarTINEAU: Have we passed from the experimental stage to com- 
mercial extraction? 


Dr. Convey: We are still in the pre-experimental stage. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: I mean in Canada—the extraction of minerals by atomic. 
explosion. a 
Dr. Convey: No, it is in its early infancy. The experiments to date have 


been to find out what happens when you detonate a nuclear explosion under- © 
ground. 


st 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Dr. Convey. In accordance with the minutes — 
I referred to a few moments ago, and if it is agreeable to the committee, we 
will revert and call the heads of the different divisions. The first witness — 
would be Mr. Pack, the chief administrative officer. a 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Item 186. Departmental Administration ............. ccc. cececcecccecceece, $687,289 


e 


Mr. Martineau: Mr. Pack, could you tell us some of the main problems — ) 
that are encountered in your function as chief administrator of the depart meta 
Mr. K. M. Pack (Chief Administrative Officer): I would say that froma 
an administrative point of view one of the most difficult problems we face 
in administration is keeping pace with the operational requirements. Thisae 
is made rather difficult in view of the fact that all our activities do not take 


place in a static location, but are spread about through many parts of the 
country. In the peak of our operational season, we have as many as 250 to. x | 
300 individual components of the department spread about carrying out their 
operational work, and they have to meet the basic elementary administrative 
requirements. I could not possibly elaborate on that because our department | 
is called upon to negotiate a great number of contracts in regard to every-) 
thing from aircraft and horses down to ships. We have a quite serious problem a 
of logistics in that, as our work moves farther north and up to the Arctioyy 


area, we are faced with the problem of providing supplies, food and all themes 
requirements of an operation to a particular area. There is always a time © 


{ 


| 


element involved. a 


q 
4 
Of course, we have the problem of maintaining these units and supplying - | 
them with spare parts and other related requirements. I think possibly one 
of the other points which makes it more difficult is that the individual units 
are sent out with a chief, who is required primarily to do a technical ors | 
operational job. But we cannot hope to have an administrative person avail- Se 
able for each and every one of them and we have to ask our chief to acta 
in a dual role. He is asked to do the best he can to get the job done, and to 
do it in a way which will stand up to any fair and reasonable criticism. = 
That is a general summation of our problems. If I have not covered the 
whole area, possibly a question from a member would bring it out. 


} 
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Mr. Pack: Generally speaking, they are first coordinated at Ottawa and 
controlled at Ottawa. We have one large-sized, continuing, decentralized 
establishment on the west coast, and it will be increased in future. But to 
| a very great extent most of our actvities are oringated and maintained from 
Ottawa. Of course, as you would expect, we do decentralize a fair amount 
of authority to each individual party chief or head of a unit so that he can 
act on his own initiative. However, basically I would say that Ottawa is 
the controlling agency. 
Mr. Martineau: Would the witness state if the departmental activities 
have been handicapped by a lack of proper accommodation or for similar 
reasons here in Ottawa during the last few years? 


Mr. Pack: Are you speaking of the whole department or the head office 
administration group? 

Mr. Martineau: I take it that the administrative group coordinates the 
activities of the whole department. Am I correct in saying that? 


Mr. Pack: Yes, it works at different levels. The head office, or what we 
term departmental administration, attempts to coordinate, help out, revise 
and assess any of the detailed operations that are carried out by each branch. 


Mr. MartTInEAu: Have these activities been hampered or curtailed due 
to the spreading out of the departmental buildings in different sections of 
Ottawa? 
Mr. Pack: I would say most emphatically, yes. 
Mr. MartTINEAU: Would you care to elaborate on that? 


Mr. Pack: Well, I have forgotten the number of buildings we have occupied 
in the city at any one time; I think it was 28 or 30. The fact that our operations 
are all closely knit makes it desirable that they be as close together as possible 
if, for no other reason, than the transfer of mail from one office to another. 
Due to the fact that these buildings have been spread about, other difficulties 
are imposed. Personal contact is cut down, to a degree. 


Mr. Martineau: Am I correct in saying the spreading out of these buildings 
has hampered or impaired the efficiency of the department? . 


Mr. Pack: I do not know how you would measure that. For a qualified 
answer, I think you would have to say yes. 


Mr. Martineau: Has this situation existed for a number of years? 


Mr. Pack: As you may know, we are in the process of a large building 
program which, in its present form, will not reach completion for another 
two years or so from now. 

Mr. Dumas: When was that program started? 


Mr. Pack: The Booth street program was started in 1956, and it has been 
on the planning boards and in the discussional stage for eight, nine or ten years. 
I think the real planning started with the creation of the department in January, 
1950. Of course, as everyone will realize, there is a great deal of preparation 


hecessary before you reach the day when you get the authority to dig the first 
hole. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Are you aware as to whether the financial wherewithal to 
proceed with these buildings was refused by Treasury Board, when first they — 
were submitted? 


Mr. Pack: I cannot say that I am aware of that. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Is anyone in the department? 
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Mr. Pack: We make our requests to the Department of Public Works and 
they carry the ball for us. je fo S8 

Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps the deputy minister would like to comment on this 
When did you first ask for the funds to put these buildings up; was it in 1950, | 

Mr. Pack: The department was created in 1950, and when the need for 
a long-term plan became evident, discussions commenced as to what should 
be done, how to do it, and when it would be commenced. a 

Mr. NIELSEN: I will put the question again. Were you refused, when fi ‘st. 
you submitted your request for funds to proceed with this expansion prograr 1? 

Dr. Boyer: I do not think I can say we were “refused”. In the first place 
a heavy demand for construction materials by industry around 1950 made if 
necessary to curtail government building programs. Then came a plan of the 
government for dispersal of buildings in the Ottawa area, within a radius 
of about 100 miles. So our plan, calling for a concentration of four or five 
buildings on the same site was deferred. - 


Mr, NIELSEN: That still does not answer my question. You asked for 
money to build buildings. When you asked for that money, at the time you. 
asked for it was it given to the department in order that they could go ahead 
with the building? | . a 

Dr. Boyer: It was not given because, as a matter of policy, or principle, 
our plan could not be accepted for building on this site immediately. There 
were also problems of expropriation and these again retarded the project. But 
when we asked for the money finally and the plan was accepted for building or 
this site, we started getting the money. a 


Mr. Dumas: When your plan was ready and you had everything ready to 
go ahead, a certain amount of money was asked for from the treasury, and - 
was agreed upon? . 


Dr. BoYER: Yes; but it took some years to have the plan accepted, and until - 
the plan was accepted for building on that site, no moneys could be made 
available for the buildings. = 

Mr. NIELSEN: That is not quite my understanding of what you and Mr. 
Pack have been saying. Is it not the fact that the department has had difficulty 
in obtaining, not only for this purpose, but for all purposes, funds from Treasury — 
Board to undertake the projects that you want to undertake? Is that not so? 

Dr. BoYvEer: I would say, yes. He 

Mr. Martineau: Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Pack tell the committee if it. : 
is the fact that for a number of years the department has been carrying on 
its operations in certain inadequate buildings, some of which have been slated 
for demolition for a number of years? " > 4 

Mr. Pack: Yes. a 

Mr. MarRTINEAU: And are you still carrying on under those conditions? 


Mr. Pack: We have units of our department in buildings that we would — 
be very happy to vacate. ‘ 


Mr. MaRTINEAU: Would you tell us the number of such buildings that a bs 4 
involved. . ie 


me 
ait 


Mr. Pack: This is a guess: I would say there are four to five buildings 
that we would be very happy to vacate. I will put it another way: When 
these units are vacated and we move into new quarters, I do not think there — 


will be any comparison between what we move into and what we move 
out of. + 


| eR | 

Mr. Martineau: And is it the fact that because the operations of the _ 

department have been carried out in these quarters, that has retarded the 
department’s activities such as its mapping program? _ 
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Mr. ae As a matter ‘of fact, I was intending to base my reply on 
! compilation unit. Here it is a fact that if we could put more presses and 
re equipment in, we would obviously turn out more maps and get out the 
that much more quickly. 


Mr. Martineau: Mr. Chairman, I think the witness said that. because 
of these conditions the survey of the northern regions of the country, and 
f other parts, have been delayed by several years. 


eo Mr. Pack: If I may have the permission of the committee, I would say 
this. This is a rather technical question and I would prefer it to be answered 
by either the deputy minister or the minister. I do not want to deal with 
the technical aspects of it. 


: Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, when I was asking questions earlier when you 
ate before us, Mr. Pack, I questioned you with regard to the obtaining 

IBM equipment. You told me at that time that you had been purchasing 
some and renting some. I believe you said you were renting— 


ro 


EN Mr. Pack: Renting the service. 


Mr. Coates: As a result of the fact that your buildings are spread all 
oe the city and you have not any coordinating center, has this resulted 
in an increase of personnel over what might be necessary if you had the 
department coordinated in a smaller area, fewer buildings? 


_ Mr. Pack: Speaking on this particular subject, we did not anticipate the 
value or the need for mechanical processing equipment until a few months 
ago. I will put it this way: We did not establish the need definitely until 
just a few months ago. I will say, within a year. 

a As you probably know, it takes a year or so to obtain that equipment. 
The result is that we actiaily have the centralized facility for that unit be- 
fore we could get the equipment from the IBM people. In the planning of 
our departmental administration building, we were, in the final stages, able 
to introduce a change in it and thereby specific provision for this unit. The 
provision is there now. 

_ As a matter of fact, the staff are pretty well lined up now, but we will 
have to wait for two or three months to have the equipment delivered. So 
on that particular subject, the provision of the space and the provision of 
an adequate unit is actually ahead of the equipment. I do not know whether 
that is a complete answer to your question. 


Mr. Coates: Would you say this, that as a result of your operations being 


spread out you have duplications of staff which might not otherwise be the 
case? 


~ Mr. Pack: If we are still on tee electro-mechanical processing, I would 
not say that applied. 


Mr. Coates: I am talking generally now and I am just referring to your 
Operation as it presently is. 

Mr. Pack: Well, I could quote an example. We have messengers running 
between buildings to a greater extent than would ever be the case if they 
were all located, as we will be, in one building. We have motor vehicles 
being used to take person A to see person B, which would otherwise be un- 
necessary. That is an example. Perhaps that is not the best illustration to 
give. 


_ Mr. Coates: And probably this could also be the case with regard to 
clerical staff? 


Mr. Pack: Yes; there is no acaiee that in the clerical field and in the 
stores field a consolidation will inevitably bring about some improvement 
and some economies. 
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Mr. Coates: Further on this line, do you feel in your planning that with 

these IBM machines you will eliminate still further some of the clerical staff 

which is now necessary? . 


Mr. Pack: In line with the general trend of use of mechanical processing 
equipment, I think we’ have every right to believe that, when they are operat- 
ing at their peak, they will do the work that would otherwise be done by 
staff. ¥ 

In this department we do not see that in a clear, open figure because 
our general trend of development is up. It does not come out as a nice book- 
keeping entry. 

Mr. Coates: I appreciate that. 

Mr. Pack: We are using up our economies. 


Mr. CoatEs: Yes. Have you anything to do with the construction planning 
of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys as such? 

Mr. Pack: Yes. This is a cooperative effort on the part of the applicabl 
branch directors, the director general of scientific services, the deputy ministe if 
and myself. Although I actually have the staff under my control who look 
after some of the details. 4 


Mr. Coates: Well, would you answer some questions for me with regar 
to planning for the Dominion Observatory? 


Mr. Pack: I could attempt to, but I may not have enough information 
to answer your questions. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Dr. Beals is here, is he not? 


Mr. Pack: The acting Dominion Astronomer is here. I imagine that be- 
tween the two of us we could answer the questions. 4 
he 


Mr. Coates: When I was questioning him, he said he could tell me t 4 
facts about the present facilities, but he had not planned the building they 
are now in, and that is what I am interested in questioning on. - 


Dr. W. E. VAN STEENBURGH (Director General of Scientific Services): at 
the present time the Dominion Observatories are planning an extra floor on 
the geophysical laboratory building. This floor, when completed, will provide © 
space which will barely meet the requirements of the scientific work of the 
Dominion Observatories. Dr. Beals is a rather modest man, and when dis- 
cussing this matter before the committee the other day, he failed to point © 
out that the basement of his house at the present time is utilized as laborato La 
space and scientists are working in that basement. a 


a 


Mr. Coates: I want to go on. This building of which you speak is a fairly 
new building is it not, Dr. van steenburgh? = 


. = 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: May I just make one addition to my statement _ 


before I answer that question? The building that Dr. Beals lives in is on 
the observatory grounds and belongs to the government. : a 


“a 
The CHarrMAN: Dr. van Steenburgh, would you answer Mr. Nielsen’s — 
question? He asked how long this has been going on. oF 


Mr. Coates: I think that is probably the same question as I asked. = 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I can only speak as to the period I am acquainted 


with. These crowded conditions for the observatory have existed over the > 
period of 10 years. 5 
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= Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That is an exceptionally good laboratory building, 
t it is not large enough. This is the building to which the extra floor is 
ing added. — ; a2 
Mr. Coates: In answer to a question put by Mr. Nielsen, Dr. Boyer 


“stated that there was some doubt as to whether an extra floor could be 
placed on this building. 
t, 


a» Dr. VAN STRENBURGH: The building we are speaking of at the present 
time, the geophysical laboratory, is stressed for one more floor. 


_ Mr. Coates: But even with this one more floor you might not have . 
facilities which will— 
Dr. van STEEnBuRGH: The facilities will barely meet the requirements 
of the Dominion Observatory. 


Mr. Coates: If this building is only three years old, even with the extra 
floor that is being provided, it would seem to me that there is some very 
“poor planning on the part of someone either in your department or the 
‘Department of Public Works, whoever did the planning—or the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys—with regard to the forward look of the - 
department. 


_ Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I think the committee should realize that planning 
for buildings for a department is a very involved procedure. We examine 
“our needs and plan for those requirements. Then we add to those require- 
‘ments what we think is a reasonable expansion over, say, five years. The 
plans go to the Department of Public Works, where they are reworked. Then 
‘they, in their good judgment, may decide that we have asked for too much. 
Then the plans are reworked on the basis of that decision, and the final. 
decision as to the size of the building we get is determined by Treasury 
Board. Most departments, as with most individuals, will make provision for 
their future, but that provision is subject to a number of considerations 
after the initial planning is done. 


co Mr. Coates: That is a very convenient way of getting around this. That 
‘is a convenience that the Civil Service often seeks to use; as. far as 1 am 
‘concerned. No one seems to be able to pinpoint any one particular department 
Or person who is responsible for the irregularities which occur and cause ex- 
‘penses which the Canadian taxpayer has to bear. 


Hy 


Mr. AIKEN: You can blame the Department of Public Works here, I think. 


| Mr. Coates: That is right. And if you were the Department of Public 
Works, you would blame the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys? 


Dr. Boyer: May I be permitted to say a word, Mr. Chairman. The member 
‘referred to page 180 anda statement I might have made that the building would 
hot stand an extra storey. 


_ My statement was rather a general statement, that the amount of money 
needed for that extra storey on that building may not be listed in our estimates 
next year because of the question of expansion under discussion. The point 
is whether we should continue to add to the site of the Dominion Observatory 
Where it is presently, on the experimental farm, with the amount of traffic 
on Carling Avenue. The discussion is whether it should be moved somewhere 
else, or expanded on its present site. This matter and the matter of the green 
belt have retarded the project. 

- Mr. Coates: My point was, the plan involved in the construction of this 
building is not such as to provide the necessary facilities for future require- 
ments, which I consider should have been recognized by the officials who were 
planning the building. 
 20925-4—2 
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Dr. Boyer: I fully agree that we need more accommodation for the Dominion 
Observatory, but we have to deal with the Department of Public Works, the 
experimental farm, and those who are administering general planning of the 
buildings through the green belt. . 

Mr. MarTINEAU: I should like to ask Mr. Pack whether full use is being 
made of the equipment purchased by the department. Are the employees and 
the officials of the department making full use of that equipment, in view = 
the cramped conditions in which they have to operate? Is the best advantage 
being taken of such equipment as was required? 

Mr. Pack: You are speaking basically of our technical divisions? i 

Mr. MartTINEAu: Yes; and particularly with regard to your training 
equipment. — 

Mr. Pack: I know they have made every attempt to do the maximum but 
whether or not they might have coaxed a little more out of it in a different 


xj 


location would, I think, be open to doubt. “a 
Maybe you would rather pursue that question with the individual branch 
directors, who are closer to the equipment as such than I am. #. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: If I may refresh the memory of the witness, in the revicuan 
published by the departments, “Pre-cambrian”, in April, 1958,,it stated thage 
the buildings— = 

Mr. DuMAsS: On which page? cy 

Mr. MARTINEAU: Page 37. “The buildings now occupied by the branch 
do not permit the use of mapping equipment to best advantage”. Would that 
be a correct statement? = 


Mr. Pack: I think I would say yes. I am speaking now particularly of 
the map reproduction equipment. We have an old building there which of. 
course, sets the limitations of space, and that sort of thing. You have to do 
your best to fit what equipment you can in, as contrasted to designing and 
laying out a building. a 

Mr, MARTINEAU: Would it be a fair summary of the witness’ testimony, 
Mr. Chairman, to say that the activities of the department have been more 
costly and less efficient throughout a number of years, due to bad housing 
and bad building accommodation? a 


Mr. Pack: I will agree with that, yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, we still have six witnesses to go through | 
here, and we have about 55 minutes left. I wonder if we could pass on. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right. Is that agreed? Then the next witness will ] 
be Mr. Code, who is the chief, personnel and office services division. : 


Mr. Woo.tuiamMs: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a few questions by 
way of summary. Mr. Code, what is your principal concern, as chief of 
the personnel and office services division? Is it looking after personnel?  __ 


Mr. R. B. CopE (Chief of Personnel and Office Services Division): I assume | 
by that you mean, what are our main problems? a 


| 

| 

Mr. Woo.uiaMs: That is right. ; | 
+ 


Mr. CopE: I am speaking on that in a general way. I think you will find © 
that each individual branch director will tell you what his problems are 
in so far as his branch is concerned and how they specifically affect him and — 
his program. ne 

In general, the main, continuing problem in personnel in the Department — 
of Mines and Technical Surveys is the getting and keeping of scientific and — 
technical personnel. 8, 


Mr. WooLLiaMs: What is the difficulty in being able to retain good per- | 
sonnel in your department? ; 


ra 
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Mr. Cope: As is most often the case—it is so in our case—the difficulty 


in Pe ining them is largely centered around the salaries we are able to pay 
- them. 


Mr. Woo.LuiaMs: Is there any problem when you look at the department 
as a whole? It is broken down as I see it, into five or six divisions. When you 


look at the department as a whole, is there any problem in respect of the 
ceiling of the salaries—and if so, why? 


Mr. CopE: Well, the whole problem regarding salary starts at the en- 
trance level. At the present time the entrance salaries that we are able to 
pay, or that the Commission authorizes on our behalf, are competitive across 
Canada. But employees who join us very soon find themselves slipping be- 
hind their counterparts in industry. The added difficulty in this connection 
is that not only do they slip behind industry, but they find their value to 


industry increases through their work and experience with us. 


Mr. Woo.iiaMs: I see that the salary range of a director, say in the 
Mines Branch, runs from $13,000 to $14,000. What are the qualifications of 
aman holding a position such as that, and what is the competition that in- 


‘dustry offers? What kind of salary would a director get in industry, with ap- 


proximately the same qualifications? I think that seems to come to the crux 
of the problem. 
Mr. Cope: I do not really think I am in a position to answer that question, 


but it would be substantially more than that level with us. 


Mr. WoOOLLIAMS: How many people are employed in the over-all Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys? 


Mr. CopE: This year our estimates provide for 3,761. 
Mr. WOOLLIAMS: What increases would you require to bring your depart- 


ment up to the standard mentioned by the last witness in reference to ad- 


ministration? 
Mr. CopE: I am wondering if that question could not be better applied 


] 


to each individual director. 


Mr. WooLuiAMs: Well, would you give me a general answer, or would 


you rather leave that for another witness? I do not want to belabour the 


situation. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am inclined to think that each director should answer, 


Mr. Woolliams: 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: All right, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you agree with that? 
Mr. Woo.iiaMs: That is fine, Mr. Chairman. Then I will leave that. In 


the over-all picture are there any recommendations with regard to certain 
employees being changed? In other words, could they be reduced, in a sense, 


so that you could save money and obtain certain other employees who would 


be to the benefit of the over-all picture? 


Mr. Cope: If I understand your question correctly, you want to know 
whether, when we find people are misfits in some areas, we should transfer 
them to other areas and make way for properly qualified persons? 


Mr. Woo.LuiaAMs: Have you any particular recommendations in that re- 


| gard? 


Mr. Cops: No, I do not think I have. 
Mr. Woo.uuiAMs: Then really the sole problem, as you see it as chief of 


personnel, is that once you train a man and he becomes skilled, the competi- 


tion from local industry is such that he will likely leave the department— 
as has been done in the past—and go and work for industry? That is your 
problem? 
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Mr. Cope: That is itie main eats J shout alee include with indus 
of course, universities and, latterly, secondary schools. 


Mr. AIKEN: Could you give me any indication of the pec of 
ployees in the department who are administrative personnel, and ono 
operational; that is, in the field? 


Mr. CopE: I can give you a percentage of the employees in this depam 
ment who are scientific and technical, and maybe in reverse that will answer 
your question. AZ 

Mr. AIKEN: Yes. 1s 


Mr. Cope: The total number of personnel is 3,761. The total number | of 
scientific and technical employees is in the neishbourhodd of 1,460. There 
are substantial supporting staffs, who are not clerical or administrative, in 
the other areas. There are also some of those scientific and technical peop 
who are administrators. 


Mr. AIKEN: In this category there would be people probably classedan 
non-operational who are nevertheless engaged in actual work of a scientifif 
nature, who are working within the building of the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys. 


I am sorry; I am afraid I did not make myself clear. My first questi 
was concerned with this. How many people are operational; and by that I 
meant, engaged in scientific or technical work either in the field or in ie e 
buildings? I was wondering if the percentage in your department is mor 
or less than would normally be expected. a ¥ 


Mr. CopE: I have no figures on that, but I am sure they would be ex- 
tremely high in our department. 


Mr. AIKEN: The number of technical and scientific persons? q " 
Mr. CopE: Extremely high, yes. Much higher than most others. is | 


Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the witness has any idea howl | 
many scientists are doing administrative work as well as their scientific work; 


and can he give us some idea of the policy of the department with regard 
to this matter? 


Mr. CopE: We have five branches, as you know, in the department, and 
each of these branches is headed by a scientist, who is also an administrator, 
In the three larger branches there are five divisions in each, each of which is 
headed by a scientist who has become a scientist-administrator. 4 ] 


Mr. Coates: Is it the policy of the department to have their scientis ts 
doing administrative work, or not? I know that is a general question. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is obvious that that would be necessary, Mr. Coates. = 


Mr. Coates: To a degree; but I find that some of the departments here 
are endeavouring to place administrative men in administrative positions: ar 1d 
keep the scientists free to do their scientific work only. me 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I should like to answer that question, Mr. Chair 
man, because as director general I am closer to the technical aspects of 
Gooawinent than the personnel officer. “4 


Ten years ago there was a tendency to move scientific and rechmiaaie per- 
sonnel into administrative posts for one reason or another. Latterly, we aré 
making a strenuous effort to build up a strong administrative category through- 


out the department and protect the scientific and technical people from — ace 
ministration functions. 


If we are paying a man for his technical knowledge, we should use him 
in the technical field to the best of our advantage. So the policy in the depart- 
ment now is to build up a strong, efficient administration service, which + 


relieve to the maximum extent the scientists and technical people for the 
job that they should be doing. . . 


| 
4 


4 
ae 
1e 
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_ Mr. Coates: That is a very commendable effort. 
‘Mr. Cope: Mr. Chairman, might I correct one meaning that might be 
en from one figure I gave you? I gave the total strength of the depart- | 
nt we are aiming at for this year as 3,761; but I should say included in that 
e 1,400 seasonal people. So the comparison of the 1,461 scientists and techni- 
| people is against a total continuing staff of 2,361. 

___ Mr. Woo.iiams: I have here a chart of the salaries of senior departmental 
officers of the Department of. Mines and Technical Surveys and it shows the 
directors receive from $13,000 to $14,000. I show this to the witness and 
ask him if he has any recommendations to make in this regard. 

The CHAIRMAN: He has one. 


_ Mr. Woouttams: In speaking about competition with private industry, 
what recommendation would you make as to what category these salaries 
‘should be in, and how much should they go up to meet the competition? 
Mr. Cope: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not in a position to make a recom- 
-mendation in regard to part of this. Is this chart in general distribution? 
Mr. Coates: It has been. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, we could have it introduced as 
part of the committee proceedings. 

7 Mr. WOOLLIAMS: I would be quite willing to do that. 
a The CHAIRMAN: Would the committee like to have this recorded in the 
minutes? | ; 
_ Mr. Cope: It shows a comparison of salaries within the department. 

a Moved by Mr. Nielsen and seconded by Mr. Aiken that the chart form 
part of the proceedings. 

Motion agreed to. 


oe 


3 (Chart follows.) 
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_ Mr. Cope: In looking at the chart, I think it is obvious that between the 
‘ranges that currently exist, from the deputy minister’s salary down, we do 
not have any substantial gaps wherein to play. You asked me how far we 
thought the salaries were lagging behind outside salaries. Well, they lag 
at varying degrees as they go up the scale. Some of the senior scientists 
salaries are at least $2,000 or $3,000 per annum behind. 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: The deputy minister receives $18,000 and that puts a 
ceiling on it. 

Mr. CopE: I think that is correct. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I have just one last question in connection with this-“Ts at 
the feeling, Mr. Code, that the directors should be at the same salary levei 
throughout and that that salary level should be increased to raise the overall 
salary level so that the lower echelons would be in position for promotion? 

Mr. CobE: It is true that the directors’ salaries should be raised so that — 
this could happen. Your question as to whether all five directors should 
be parallel or not can best be answered by the deputy minister. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gamble, the director of Surveys and Mapping Branch 
is our next witness. 


SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH 


Item 189. Branch Administration, including a Grant of $1,000 to the Canadian 


gj imsbtite “of “Surveying ‘and «Photogrammetry 6... 6068 oun cc oboe ran es $ 82,820 
Ete 1) 90. Geodenc; survey<-O1 “Cangad Ghwd. io wa cin oes | a eee 788,606 
Item 191. International Boundary Commission .............................. 83,224 


Topographical Surveys, including expenses of the Canadian Board on 
Geographical Names— 


Item 192. Administration, Operation and Maintenance .................... 1,980,020 
Item 193. Construction or Acquisition of EQuipmenlec ss Wiad cee hee 100,000 
Canadian Hydrographic Service— 
Item 194. Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including Canada’s fee 

for membership in the international Hydrographic’ Bureau... Se 3,661,349 
Item 185. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equip- 

OSES OAR Soe PN E AC GO air has Pg TA alto Cas ARN or Wem Nc OR oa eons cw Sen UR 2,777,057 
Item 196. Legal Surveys and Aeronautical COPE rte ty as ee aaa 775,463 
Item 197. Provincial and Territorial Boundary Surveys .................... 43,800 


Item 198. Administration, Operation and Maintenance ...................... 1,283,532 
Rua emma a oer re 180,200 


$11,756,071 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Gamble, could you explain to the committee what 
problems you feel concern your branch; and explain also whether you feel 
that your work is being impeded and if so, why? é 
| Mr. S. G. GAMBLE (Director of Surveys and Mapping Branch): Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if I could again deal with the divisions of the branch rather 
than lump the whole branch together. I make this request because the 
problems are so different in the five areas, and what I may say in a general 
Way may not always apply to all the areas. Would that be acceptable? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. 


Mr. GAMBLE: First, I would like to speak about the geodetic survey. 
Of course, the problem there has been staff; also the training of staff. You 
Just cannot take on a lot of people and put them to work because of the 
technical and precise nature of the job. It takes several years to develop 
and train them. I do think we have to look forward to a greater effort in 
precise control work, not only in the north but in the settled areas; and 
I would look forward over a period of years to seeing some increase in the 
staff there. 


Mr. NIELSEN: What increase do you look forward to? 
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Mr. GAMBLE: I was thinking about lenin for about Dy 500. permans en 
staff members over a period of five years. This would require ‘Sixty seas oné 
employees, or thereabouts, to support them in their summer-time work. _ 

Mr. NIELSEN: Do you feel that this increase would be the minimum acce t - 
able now in order to properly discharge your function at this time? ie ? 

Mr. GAMBLE: I would say yes. In regard to housing for the geodetic 
survey, I would say that with the present staff we are not too comfortab. le. 
However, it is reasonably acceptable until such time as the new surveys and 
mapping building is completed. We hope to be able to go into that es 
about fifteen months from now. 

The problem with the topographical survey is the conmiatind of. he. 
1:50,000 and 2:50,000 maps. This unit has been confronted with space dif fi~’ 
culties and they fae not been able to use their equipment to the best advan- 
tage. Much of it is jammed far too closely together and we have not been 
able to put the auxiliary equipment, which would increase the productio n- 
of this equipment, along with it. a 5 

Mr. MartTINEAU: Does the witness agree that the first requirement 
our national resources would be topographical mapping? 


Mr. GAMBLE: Topographical mapping is an early requirement, but it i 
rather difficult to assess that as against the hydrographical work. It is ra 
a matter of placing emphasis on areas for certain purposes rather than ae ) 
that topographical mapping is more important than hydrographical work, 
aeronautical charting. 4 4 

Mr. MarTINEAU: Do you agree it is one of the primary require piers 4 ee 

Mr. GAMBLE: Yes. pe 

Mr. MARTINEAU: And would it also be important in compiling your navi- 
gational data? a 

Mr. GamBLE: Yes. Aeronautical charts are deficient at the present tin 
and do not show adequate information. As we proceed with the topographical 
_ Mapping, information is obtained that can be transposed to aeronautical charts. : 
This will bring them up to the required standards. Thus fopost an hee data 
will be used in several different ways. ; 

Mr. MarTINEAu: Would it also be used for geological and geographical 
surveys and prospecting for oil and gas? * 

Mr. GAMBLE: I believe Dr. Harrison could answer that better than I. Bu ’ 
I believe, from my experience, the Geological Survey is most anxious to gel 
our topographical maps in advance of any operations, wherever practical, — 
- to aid them in carrying out exploratory work. o 


Mr. MarTInEAv: Is it the feeling of the witness that sale work in topo- 
graphical mapping has been lagging in the last few years due to cranes 
space and the lack of proper personnel? 


Mr. GamBtLeE: It is difficult to say whether it is lagging, because it ha be 
been going forward faster and faster all the time. 


Mr. Martineau: Has it been going forward and keeping pace with the e 
development of our resources? 


Mr. GAMBLE: No, it has not. 


Mr. Martineau: To what do you contribute the chief cause for that? 


Mr. GAMBLE: Lack of staff and accommodation. The two are tied in close 4 
together and these would be the main reasons. 


Mr. Martineau: To your knowledge, has the department ever considered | 
the employing of private firms to carry out topographical surveys? a 


i é . a - 
Mr. GAMBLE: This has been discussed at certain levels, but we feel it 
primarily a government function. 
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| a NIELSEN: Mr. Gamble, I wonder if we could have your recommenda- 
3 n as to the immediate number of additional personnel which you feel is 
| necessary in order adequately to discharge the responsibilty of topographical 
surveying? — | 

| Mr. GAMBLE: My answer for that is that we will need, during the next 
| five years, forty continuing employees and no additional field staff. 

_ Mr. Harvie: What has been the average increase over the past ten years? 
L - Mr. GAMBLE: Are you confining this to the topographical surveys? 

_ Mr. Harpie: Would you give me the average increase on the surveys 
| Mapping as well? 


i 


KN Mr. NIELSEN: It is about 104 per cent, is it not? 


~F 
_ 


AP.) ae 
i emind 


Mr. GAMBLE: Yes. 


RS Mr. Harvie: How does this compare with the increases you think you 
_ should have now in surveys and mapping for the next five years? I think you 
said twenty-five. 
. Mr. GAMBLE: That was for geodetic surveys. 
| _ Mr. Harvie: What percentage of increase would that be? 
__ Mr. Gamate: For the straight scientific and technical personnel, it would 
be a 60 per cent increase. 
/ . Mr. Harvie: Over the five years or over each year? 
_. Mr. Gamste: Over the five-year period. 
_ Mr. NieLsen: And this 103 per cent represents an increase over a ten-year 
period, does it not? 
Mr. Gampte: I can speak more authoritatively on the Topographical Survey 
'than on the others, because the period of expansion was from 1946 to the 
early fifties, when there was a very sizable expansion in that divsion. Since 
1950 the expansion has been very much less; so when we proportion this 
expansion over the ten-year period, it is on the order of 10% per cent. Over 
the last five-year period it has been something like one or two per cent per 
| 


annum. Does that answer your question? 
_ Mr. Wootttams: Is not the getting and retaining of scientific and technical 
| personnel something that creates the same problem in each of these branches? 
It seems to me that is the general trend of these branches, and I was wondering 
if we could not shorten the time spent here. Do we have to have the personnel 
man up and ask him these questions? Perhaps we could just ask each director 
how much increase they feel they need in order to have the department working 
efficiently. Otherwise we will be going over the same ground twice and wasting 
alot of time. The same tone runs through each branch, it seems to me; each 
director is asking for more personnel, and they all have similar problems. I do 
think that would expedite the proceedings. 

_ Mr. GAMBLE: For Legal Surveys there are 30 continuing employees, sup- 
ported by 30 seasonal employees. For map compilation, 100 continuing em- 
ployees, approximately half of whom would be on graphical work; the rest 
would be on the reproduction equipment and other types of work. Again, this 
is a five-year period. The Hydrographic Service—this is the largest figure— 
has 490 continuing employees listed here. I think I should break this down 
some way. There are 30 hydrographers, 60 oceanographers, 100 on compilation 
_and office type of work. There are 300 ships officers and crews and 40 seasonal 
employees. The total for the branch is 815 over this 1957 period. | 

_ Mr. Coates: This 815 would be new employees additional to what you 
presently have? | 


Mr. Gams e: That is correct. 


. 
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the additional crew which will be required for the new ship that is going to 
be built this year. -* 


Mr. NIELSEN: And the ships that will be working in the future? 
Mr. Comrtotrs: That is right. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Over this five-year period? 

Mr. CoMTo!Is: Yes. bs 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are we ready for Dr. Convey? As you know, 
Dr. Convey is the director of the mines branch. é 


MINES BRANCH 


Item 202. Administration, Operation and Maintenance .................... $ 3,527,130 : 
Item 203. Construction or Acquisition of Equipment ...............cccceeccue 269,245 P * 
$ 3,796,375 


Mr. NIELSEN: Could I ask the same type of question of Dr. Convey? 
What does he feel is impeding—if anything—the function of his branch, how ‘ 
can it be cured, what additional staff requirements are necessary in order 
to meet the responsibilities of his branch and to ensure that it is working 


< 


efficiently, and so forth? ‘a 


Dr. CONVEY: The Mines Branch, as you know, is interested in the processin g 
of Canadian minerals to their finished products. There has been a change 
in emphasis in this work, particularly within the last ten years. It is one 
in which Canada has witnessed an expansive mineral program, and at - 
same time we are now having to deal with complex ores, which are a little © 
more difficult to treat them than the high grade ores of the past. ‘ zr : 

- In addition, we seem to have had a growth in the mining industry, and 
the requests we are receiving for technical assistance are increasing at a 
rapid rate. We have insufficient hands to accommodate the majority of these 
requests, and we find that quite a lot of money is going out of the country 
into the United States research laboratories for such technical assistance. inl 

The change in emphasis, as I have mentioned, is, first, with respect te. 
the need for more specific research into the treatment of these complex — 
ores, which perhaps will have a benefit to Canada within the next five or 
ten years. Those are the difficult ones. In addition to the processing of 
ore, we have mining troubles. We are reaching, in our mining procedures, 
mining at greater depth. Associated with that we have problems in actual — 
mining mechanics which did not exist a few years ago. _ 

We are paying a token respect to this work at the present time, but 
we realize that we must expand our efforts. > 

Then we come into fuels research. There is the previously-mentioned — 
program associated with the processing of tar sands. We may get the oil 
to the surface, but there is still a lot of work associated with bringing that oil 
into a marketable product. In addition to that we have the possible future 
application of our scientific acumen, if you wish, into the possible applications — 
of nuclear explosives in mining in general. a 

When we consider extractive metallurgy we enter a highly scientific — 
development which requires a planning of the efforts of chemical engineers, — 
metallurgists, physical chemists and physicists. = 

In the past the metallyrgist could look after the work himself. Today — 


a ad 


he cannot; he has to call in these other colleagues as part of a team effort. 
In metallurgy—that is in respect to the finished products—the demands today 
are for metals to have associated with them physical properties which were 
not required in the past. I am thinking now in terms of high temperature — 
resistance and cold temperature resistance. 
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4 The result of the work means a redirection in our present personnel 
_ set-up in which we have some 4 per cent of our staff whom we will class 
as clerical, concerned with administration. The rest is made up of professional, 
university trained scientists and engineers and technicians. The ratio there 
I have kept in the order of about two technicians to three scientific personnel. 
I have purposely done that in order to see to it that the scientist himself 
is doing his own work and does not become an armchair scientist. In some 
areas I recognize that more technicians are needed. However, the net result 
is this, that, trying to look ahead for five years I would say we are going 
to require at least an increase of about 30 staff members, which would 
bring a total of 150 in five years. 

Mr. Nietsen: Thirty annually? 

Dr. Convey: Thirty annually. In the past we have been receiving new 
staff at the rate of approximately, during the past five years, a 124 per cent 
_ addition. We seem to have risen from a total of approximately 500 to 600 
in five years. Unfortunately, we cannot undertake all the work that is brought 
in to us, and quite often that delay means a lot to a mining community. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Then you are not keeping pace, in your branch, with the 
demands that are placed upon it? 

Dr. CONvEY: Definitely not. I would say right now we have some 25 
different ores waiting to be processed. We have insufficient hands, our space 
is limited, and we just cannot keep pace with the mining developments. 

I will admit that over the last few years we have encouraged the pro- 
| vincial governments to get into this field to try and do a little of their own 
work. Unfortunately, in most of the provincial government laboratories, that 
have come into existence, are expected to cover the whole waterfront of 
resources. 

- Mr. Nictsen: Apart from staff difficulties do you find you are unable 
to undertake projects which you would like to undertake in your branch 
_ because of a lack of financial support? 

s Dr. Convey: I can answer that very easily in this way. Each year we 
ask for more money than we receive. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Do you find yourselves seriously curtailed in your function 
by being precluded from undertaking scientific projects by reason of a lack 
of funds? 

Dr. ConvEy: Yes. There are some projects which we would like to under- 
take, particularly those of a fundamental nature, which unfortunately, due 
to lack of staff, we have to put on the shelf for the time being. 

These projects are as a rule very long-term, but I am quite sure that 
the dividends one would obtain from such work would be of great benefit 
to Canada. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Apart from the specific questions concerning your branch 
in particular, would you answer me as a scientist whether, in your opinion, 
Canadian science as a whole is being retarded by its inability to obtain the 
hecessary financing? 

Dr. Convey: Yes, it is being retarded, for this reason, that although we 
need professionally trained men to carry out the work such as our depart- 
-Ment is doing, the universities find themselves in a position that they cannot 
provide us with the staff which we need. They in turn come after us and 
| they want to know, “Can you in some way enable us to obtain financial 
Support for research in mineral processing and mining’. This last year we 
did attempt to get treasury to award us a $50,000 grant which we would 
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administer in order to try and encourage, at least in one field, some bright 
university graduates to enter the field of mining research. hae ee ee 
in Canada today is literally non-existent. ~ 
Mr. NIELSEN: Did you get the grant? 
Dr. CoNvEY: We did not; we were turned down. 
Mr. NIELSEN: How long have you been with the department? 
Dr. Convey: I have been with the department now eleven years in June, 
Mr. NIELSEN: How long has this condition existed? S 


Dr. Convey: I would say the condition seems to have existed over tk ne ; 
past ten years. . 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. a 


The CHAIRMAN: I think there is one question, Dr. Convey, that should 
be cleared up. You gave a statement earlier about the amount of research 
carried out in the United States. You did not specify any amount. Would 
you tell the committee this. If your staff were increased, could that work 
be done in Canada? 


Dr. Convey: Quite a lot of it could be done in Canada. The main reason. 
for the submission of this work to the United States is that a particular min- 
ing company in question just cannot wait for six months until we find the aa 
time and the space to attempt to solve their problems. 8S Se .. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Have you a question on that, Mr. Woolliams? 

Mr. WooLLiIAMs: Yes. If you had the staff increases you have mentions 


would much of the work that is done in the United States now be done i iffe: 
Canada? a 4 


Dr. Convey: I would say that quite a bit of it could. I am thinking now 
of two or three areas in which work has been done in the United States, and 
eventually it comes back into our hands to finalize it. 4. 


Mr. NIELSEN: It seems to me, Dr. Convey, that private industry in Ca 
ada could perhaps be expected to undertake more Canadian research he 
themselves rather than expecting, perhaps, the whole of the respon 
to lie with the Mines and Technical Surveys Branch. 


Dr. Convey: Yes. I will say this, that over the past 10 years Canadian 
industry has attempted to do some of their own research, but they seem — 
to reach a stage in which they lack the personnel they are wanting, and the 
facilities, and that is when we come into cooperation with them. Howev 
there are quite a few firms who are attempting to solve a lot of their own 
problems. 

On the other hand, I must again repeat that when it comes to mini 


research, our Canadian companies are just beginning to become reso 
conscious. 


Mr. WoOLLIAMS: Of course, if we covered the whole field we ean mx fe 
stimulate too much activity in private industry in that regard. 


¢ 

Dr. Convey: I would disagree with you there; I would think it would — 
be the other way around. Once we undertake a problem the company be : 
comes more interested, and eventually what happens is that they go baa 
home and do a lot of Wah own homework; and we coordinate this program i | 
such a fashion that we literally demand that they become more than a sleep- : 
ing participant. Ri 
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Mr. Coates: Dr. Convey, you were mentioning one specific instance whi ere. Ag 
the work could not be done here in Canada for some mining company and — 


had to be done in the United States. What difference did it make where » the — 
work was done? > ae 
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s a ary Convey: It meant this, that there were a great many Canadian dollars 
lich went south of the border which I think should have been kept at home. 
_ Mr. Coates: In that they paid some individual research organization in 
he United States? 
Dr. CONVEY: Yes. 
_ -Mr. Nietsen: This recent survey in Manitoba is a good example. 
‘The CuairMAN: Could the witness answer Mr. Coates’ question? 


Mr. Coates, would you like to ask the witness if he has any 
idea of the amount of Canadian dollars that have been spent broad? 


bi Mr. Coates: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would. What amount of Canadian 
dollars has been spent abroad, to the organizations in the United States? 


| Dr. Convey: The only information I have with respect to these costs was 
given in confidence in association with the research reports, which we were 
provided with, and I should not like, without their permission, to disclose 
just how much it cost. 

. I can answer your question further. There does not exist in Canada any 
ool research institution as such that can compare with the Batelle 
Research Institution, located in the United States; and through the lack of 
these well-founded research institutions, naturally the mining industry either 
has to go to the United States or depend upon us, and we cannot undertake 
all the work. 

|. Mr. Coates: Dr. Convey, would you say as a direct result of this that 
Canada is losing the industry of processing raw material into finished products? 


_ Dr. Convey: Yes, I would say a lot of our research today is in this posi- 
_tion. We feel we should be processing more of our minerals to the finished 
/ product than we are doing at the present time. But if this work is done out- 
side of the country, one other factor, other than the dollar cost, is that in return 
these research institutions and companies, that is some of the United States 
“companies, eventually entice our staff to join them. Over the last five years 
we have lost at least twenty-five top-notch research scientists to the United 
States. 

Fi _ Mr. Coates: Would you say that the fact that they go to these research 
organizations in the United States to develop their products, and since it all 
emanates in the United States, that the actual production of the raw material 
into the finished product takes place there as well? 


__ The CuarinmMAN: You mean it takes place in the United States instead of 
Canada? 


; _ Mr. Coates: It is obvious the processing they are going to do is with 
respect to their own immediate market specifications or the conditions which 
exist within their own country. I think we have one real good example in 
Canada and that is in a lot of our thermal power stations and heating establish- 
‘ments the equipment installed in them is of American origin. It is only within 
the last two years we have recognized that we must look at these thermal 
stations with respect to the installing of Canadian equipment which will burn 
Canadian coal. The equipment of American origin is designed around the 
burning of American coal. 


Mr. CoaTEs: Therefore you say that if we had more research in Canada 


its result would be that we would have more industry in Canada based on the 
production of the raw materials into the finished product. 


The CHarrMaAN: As a result of research? 
Mr. CoaTEs: Yes. 


| ‘ Dr. Convey: Yes, as a direct result of research, I would say we would 
have ae oan attitude toward the whole mineral industry. 
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Mr. Coates: In connection with your association with the different co A= 
panies in Canada, have you noticed any forward moves in regard to the pro- 
duction of the raw materials into the finished product within the last five 
years? Is this on the increase or not? * 

Dr. CoNvEy: Well, there is one good example. Within the last year some 
of our iron steel producers have been looking more toward the actual production 
of iron in Canada than has been done in the past. + 

Mr. CoATES: Perhaps we should go back to the tar sands experiment. The 
fact that this experiment is being carried out in Canada and your people are 
involved in arranging it, and if it materializes, a great many industries will be 
set up for the refining of the material which you will get from the tar sands. 
and the product will be saleable. 

Dr. CONVEY: That is quite obvious. I think that once it becomes a Canadiall 
enterprise, then the product will emanate. from this country and ‘its end use 


re * 


will be developed right here. oe 

The CHAIRMAN: It is your opinion, is it not, Dr. Convey, that speaking trom 
your experience, Canada is lagging behind in her research program? 

Dr. CoNvEY: In our particular phase and what we have done, I would say 
that we are with respect to the results of the few developments which we 
have brought out second to no one in the world; but when we stand up today 
and regard the over-all mineral research picture in a country such as Canada, 
with our large mineral deposits, we are not lagging; we are not even in the 
race. 

Mr. Coates: And if we in Canada want to have our raw material madem 
into finished products, we must first provide industry with the research that | 
is necessary. 

Dr. CONVEY: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Did you say, Mr. Coates, provide industry? 

Mr. COATES: Yes, provide the research which is necessary for industry 
to obtain the necessary information. e 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean that industry should be stimulated in ia 
research efforts? 

Dr. Convey: Yes. Through our efforts, we hope to stimulate our own 
industry to look after themselves, and our hope is that we can look to the 
day when we in the government laboratories can attend to those long-term 
research propositions which will be of benefit to the whole industry, and 
not to a particular part of industry. 

a COATES: But you feel you must set a pace and industry will follow? 

Convey: I have no doubt in my mind that if we can set the pace, 
ee will follow along. I must admit that within the last two years I 
have had representations from the major research institutions in the United 
States who were looking into the possibility of actually opening up in Canada. 
Now, they would not come up here with a view to establishing themselves 
in this country if they did not recognize that we have quite a future ahead 
of us. ye 
Mr. NIELSEN: Before you adjourn the meeting, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
I could move that this chart, which I have, a salary comparison chart for 
departments or agencies employing scientific personnel as of March 1959, 
be published in the proceedings of today. 

Mr. Woo.Luiams: I will second that motion. 


Motion agreed to. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
eee =. Monpbay, April 20, 1959 
. | , (14) 


Te Standing Ganuditics on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 o *elbaie 
. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Be 
ne} 


- Members present: Messrs, Aiken, Cadieu, Dumas, Fleming (Okanagan- 
Revelstoke), Granger, Kindt, Korchinski, MacRae, Martel, Martineau, McFar- 
lane, Mitchell, Murphy, Nielsen, Robichaud, Simpson, Slogan, Stearns and 
Woolliams. —19, 


In attendance, of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: The 
Honourable Paul Comtois, Minister; Dr. Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister; Dr. W. 
E. van Steenburgh, Director Ganeral of Scientific Services; Dr. J. M. Harceon 
‘Director, Geological Survey of Canada; Dr. M. J. S. Innes, Acting Dominion 
Astronomer; Dr. N. L. Nicholson, Director, Geographical Branch: Mr.- 1. VE 
Pack, Chier Administrative Oniear Mr. R. B. Code, Chief, Personne! and 
Office Services Division; and Mr. L. C. McDonald, Personnel Division. 


2 E The Committee resumed its consideration of the main items of the Main 
Estimates of 1959-60 relating to the Department of Mines and Technical 
See 


On Item 200, Geological Survey of Canada, Dr. Harrison was questioned 
on the adequacy of the estimates for his branch in view of its responsibilities, 
in er in regard to staff and accommodation. 

z On Item 204, Geographical Branch, Dr. Nicholson was questioned on like 
Broblems of his branch. 


“On Items 205 and 206, Dr. van Steenburgh was questioned similarly 
concerning the Dominion Observatories. Mr. Pack answered questions which 
were specifically directed to him. : 


__ Dr. van Steenburgh was also examined on the problems of acquisition 
and retention of scientific staff throughout the department, and on the salary - 
levels of certain officials of the department as compared with those of comparable: 
scientists in other departments. During his examination Dr. van Steenburgh 
produced three tables relating to staff and the allocation of funds for research 
and technical services; the Committee agreed that the said tables be printed 
as appendices to this day's Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. The said 
appendices are as follows: 


_ Appendix “A” Allocations to research and technical services for the 
years 1957-58, 1958-59 and 1959-60 in the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, the Department of Agriculture and the National Research Council. 


| Appendix “B” Projected staff increase in the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys over the next five years. 


Appendix “C” Percentage increase in scientific and technical positions 
since the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys was formed im 1950. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, April 20, 1959. 
11:00 a.m. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 

‘Before calling the first witness, Dr. Harrison the director of the geological 
survey of Canada, I would like to ask you for an expression of opinion on a 
matter which I have not had an opportunity of discussing with any member 
of the steering committee. 

In view of the evidence given recently by Dr. Conges: which, as you all 
know was welcomed by most of the press across this country, it occured to 
me that some of you might be wondering whether or not we should call in a 
witness or two from Chalk River. 

I was in a dilemma, but perhaps you noticed a most interesting report by 

Walter Gray—which apoead I think, in last Saturday’s Globe and Mail— 
that covered in full the subject and Probie as he viewed it; that is, the public 
concern about fall-out and radioactivity. Perhaps you might “kick this idea 
around” while we are meeting this morning, and if any of you would like to 
see this article, I would be glad to pass it along to you. 
If it is your decision that we should call another witness, we shall be ~ 
very glad to contact the National Research Council or the authorities of Chalk 
River. Of course, as some of you are aware, it may be that we will later have 
an opportunity to discuss this and many other matters with the officials from 
Chalk River, and the National Research Council. 


Mr. KINDT: In view of the fact that the estimates of this particular section 
are coming up, why would it not be appropriate to have a representative, or 
representatives, from Chalk River to give evidence before this committee? 
I am sure questions will arise which they, and they alone, could answer. It 
may be of help to them as well as to us. 


_ Mr. SLoGAN: I was in Winnipeg a couple of weeks ago where I attended a 
dinner of the Kinsmen’s club. The speaker was Dr. Kettner, a scientist of the 
University of Manitoba who raised several questions which are perturbing to 
me. I would like to have an opportunity of asking an authority about these 
questions regarding fall-out. I would welcome any witnesses. 


The CHAIRMAN: You were not here to hear Dr. Convey. He emphasized ~ 
that there was not any danger. We wondered whether or not we should have 
anyone to substantiate or support that evidence, to alleviate any disturbance: 
there might be in the minds of the people. 


~ Mr. Woottiams: I would like to endorse what Dr. Kindt said. 


__. Mr. Dumas: I think it would be very interesting to have some of these 
persons appear here to substantiate what was said by Dr. Convey. 


_ Mr. KinptT: Could we go one step further by meeting a few minutes early, 
and if they have any. slides, pictures or illustrated material, I am sure it 
would be very welcome in respect of the Chalk River set-up? 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any other ideas? How would it be 
if, at-the convenience of the steering subcommittee, having heard opinions 
expressed this morning, perhaps we could have a brief meeting on this? We 
will have the meeting of the steering subcommittee in my office. 
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First, would I be nae & in saying that the Gaclseel Saree of. 
*must not only keep pace with the mineral industry, but work ahead 
providing it with geological data well in advance? ; 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA 


Ttem 200. Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including Canada’s 
‘share of the cost of the Geological Liaison Office, British Commonwealth 
Scientific Conference, London, England, and $50,000 for Granis in aid of Te 
Geological Research in Canadian Universities ........... 0... cece eee eee eens $ 3,299, 108 - 

Item 201. Construction or Acquisition of Equipment .................... 198, 118 ys: 4 


$ 3,497, 226 om 


Dr. J. M. Harrison (Director, Geological Survey of Canada): That i is: 
idea on which we work. 


Mr. NigLsen: The second general statement on which I teil like 
confirmation is this: Would I be correct in saying that the immediate goa 
to complete the geological reconnaissance mapping of Canada at the earli 
ae date, with more See maps to eOlOWe and that only by follow 


efficient development assured? 
Dr. HARRISON: Yes, I think that is a true statement. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say that some two-thirds of the country rema 
unmapped, even on a reconnaissance scale? 


Dr. HARRISON: Yes, that is very close,—about two-thirds or three- fifths 


Mr. NIELSEN: In the past, funds have been allocated only for spec 
‘projects. In your view does this practice leave sufficient room for changi 
plans and meeting emergencies as they arise? 


Dr. HarRISON: You will recall that last year, owing to conditions whiepe 
had not foreseen, some of the field parties had to be brought in early. I th 
the Yukon was one area which was affected by this. Probably we have bee: 
trying to budget a little too closely in terms of what we thought should be dor ( 


The CHAIRMAN: May I interrupt here? Would the area to which yo 7 
referred as two-thirds of Canada be on the mainland? s 


Dr. HARRISON: The total area; all of Canada. 
The CHAIRMAN: Including the Arctic area? 
Dr. Harrison: Including the Arctic archipelago. 


Mr. Dumas: And taking into consideration what has been done by th : e 
provincial governments? : j 


Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 


budget to allow more latitude by the branch heads within government? 


Dr.. Harrison: As a branch head, I would certainly welcome th id 
- opportunity. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Give your opinion as a branch head. 


Dr. Harrison: I would certainly welcome the opportunity to haye. a iit ‘le 
more room in which to manoeuver. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would this not alleviate the situation where you fe oo 
upon to meet emergencies, and find yourself incapable of doing so becaus¢ 0 
the restrictive character of the budget? 


Dr. HARRISON: That is right. 
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ucing companies, Which ‘was a coin bid revenue of $90 million in 1956. 
om 1927 to 1957 the value of Canada’s mineral production increased from 
47 million to $2,133,000,000. This may be a difficult question, but I would 
e your opinion. Would you say, in comparing these figures, that your branch 
is receiving a fair share of the income derived from. mining in order to enable 
you adequately to carry out your function in this branch? 

Dr. Harrison: This is something to which I have given quite a bit of 
thought. I would say, flatly, no. 


Mr. NieLsen: At the present rate of progress the reconnaissance mapping 
of Canada on the scale of one inch to four miles, and in certain cases one inch 
to eight miles, would be completed by 1980? Is that correct? 


Dr. Harrison: There are a lot of assumptions. I think the year we were 
working toward was 1970 or 1975, but this was assuming we would be able 
to get a considerably greater number of positions than we have had heretofore. 


_ Mr. Nietsen: I am speaking of the present rate of progress. 


See: Dr. HarRIson: At the present rate of progress we might be able to do 
it by 1980, but not by 1970. 

__ Mr. Nretsen: Does this match the emergency of the situation as you 
pee: it? 

_ Dr. Harrison: This is a difficult question to answer. I do not think I 
could make any answer other than a qualified “no”. It depends a lot on 
‘what the people paying the taxes consider a matter for speed. We are gov- 
-erned largely by what they consider they require. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean by that, the taxpayer? 


_ Dr. Harrison: I should say the mining companies, who are paying the 
taxes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: ‘With sufficient additions to your branch would it be feastele 
to Be clete the preliminary mapping by 1970? 


=. Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 
& Mr. NIELSEN: Would it be desirable? 
. Dr. Harrison: I think so. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Before I enter into another subject matter, perhaps other 
“members would like to ask other questions along these lines. 


The Cuarrman: Yes. 


Mr. AIkEN: This mapping would be purely preliminary work of the geo-_ 
logical survey? 


} 


Dr. Harrison: It will be reconnaissance mapping of the country. Some 
of you will perhaps recall a map which was on display a month or two ago 
when I appeared before you, in which it showed the areas of Canada which 
had been mapped, the areas currently under investigation, and the blank’ 
-areas which remained. 


- Mr. Dumas: Let us say we would aim at completing this reconnaissance 
geological survey across the country in the next ten years. How much more 
personnel would you need to do the jcb? 


Dr. Harrison: Probably an increase of about 20 per cent to do that par- 
ticular job—15 or 20 per cent. I would like to point out, gentlemen, that the 
Geological Survey has a great many more irons in the fire than simply the 
Teconnaissance geological mapping of Canada. 
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Mr. sea ree I am thinking of increasing the program which - you ac 
have in this sphere of reconnaissance surveying. You have a certain al 


job, let us say, within the next 15 years? 
Dr. Harrison: I would say from 15 to 20 per cent. 
Mr. Dumas: What would be the yearly increase in cost? - 
Dr. Harrison: When fully implemented I would judge it would be fro: 
$600,000 to $750,000 a year. 


Mr. Dumas: Actually, how much SL is voted for that particular field 
of your department? 4 


a 


om 
«4 


: 
fi 


Dr. Harrison: I do not think I could give you the figures on that pam 
ticular job, but our whole field program, exclusive of salaries paid to. the 
permanent officers on the staff, runs to about $1,200,000 this year. We would 
have to increase it substantially. And in addition % that, of course, there is 
the cost of the men themselves. Their salaries are not included in the figure 


itself. 


Mr. Dumas: In other words, it is fair to say that it can be done quite 
easily, and that it would mean about $750,000 more a year. = 


Dr. HarRIsOoN: When fully implemented. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Supposing you get the personal 
have you the plant and equipment, once the survey is completed, to comp 
the findings and to turn out the neccessary maps, let us say, at that rate of 
progress? — 

Dr. HARRISON: Yes, by making certain other changes in the set up ¢ f 
the organization. But the new building we have and the facilities contains A 


in it should do a great deal in expediting it. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You do have the necessary plar , 
and if you were to secure the personnel, your plant could keep up to the 
increased volume of work; they would be ready to do that processing? ea 


Dr. Harrison: As far as printing is concerned, I do not know because we 
do not do the printing ourselves. But as far as preparing the material for 
publication, provided we get the people, yes. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: Rather than to pinpoint one particular phase of your 
operations, may I put this to you in this form: would it be an accur 
statement of the facts to say that your overall branch requirements wou 
have to be increased by more than 15 per cent—-and closer, perhaps, to 


per cent than 15 per cent—for you adequately to fill the responsibilities falli 
on the branch? 


Dr. Harrison: I would say that 40 per cent would be an anderestinal Om” 
actually, because the requirements which have been brought to our attentio yn 
in the last few years have increased at a tremendous rate. x 


I can give you all kinds of examples. For example, the sudden increased _ 
interest there has been by industry in the search for oil in the Arctic arc. ie 
pelago. Now that the Department of Northern Affairs is administering it, it 
requires large quantities of information to be provided quickly in order — ice, 
assist them. This puts an enormous drain on our staff, who have to take thei i 
time from the preparation of geological maps, in order to utilize all 
information which is readily available so as to give appropriate advice. P. 

Another aspect of our activity is that of investigating underground suppli S 
of water, especially in those parts of the prairie provinces where water 1 
problem. This is something which has only come to the fore in the last 
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rs. and the Goats to resources. program”, which perhaps some of you 
( haa in the newspapers, is another thing which is putting quite a strain 


a oe Prason Yes. 
_. Mr. NIELSEN: How long has this been going on? Would it have existed 
? ec ten years? 
Dr. Harrison: Yes, I think it would. 
_- Mr. Wootiiams: Speaking in terms of dollars and cents, could you give us 
any idea of the increase in dollars and cents that would be necessary over the 
estimates, as now allocated, to your department? 
Dr. HARRISON: I would judge that perhaps some of you will recall that 
last autumn a brief was presented for expansion of the geological survey. 
That brief requested an increase of about 60 per cent. We prepared some 
figures which were designed to implement the recommendations of that brief 
over a period of five years. Roughly, a 60 per cent increase was shown. 
Bei Full implementation of the recommendations, would cost about $2 million 
extra per year. Our budget now runs fairly Close. to $3 million. 
_. The CHaIRMAN: Who presented that brief? 
- . Dr. Harrison: The brief was presented by the Royal Society of Canada, 
and the Geological Association of Canada, endorsed by other organizations — 
such as the Canadian Institute of Mining, the Canadian Metal Mining Associa- 
tion, the Mineralogical Association of Canndae ond probably others. 
The CHarirMAN: Did Mr. Dumas have anything to do with that? 
Dr. Harrison: Not directly, so far as I know. 
Mr. Dumas: Indirectly. 


Mr. WoouuiAMs: In order to develop that, you would need a budget of 
about $5 million? 

Dr. HARRISON: In terms of 1959. dollars, yes. : 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): My first question involves the 20 
per cent increase for the survey itself. If you were to get an increase in funds 
in order to increase your staff, do you envisage what your requirements would 
be, and would you still, with your plant and the new building and equipment, 
have sufficient plant going to be able to take care of this greatly expanded 
program, supposing it were to come into effect? 

Dr. HARRISON: No. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You would require additional hous- 
ing and facilities? 

Dr. Harrison: Additional housing and facilities, yes. But we would plan 
to expand our regional offices rather than extend the existing facilities in 
Ottawa—except for the laboratory and processing facilities. 

Mr. NIELsen: Would it be correct to say that the geological studies in 
Canada are not keeping pace with the growth of the mineral and petroleum 
industries? 

Dr. Harrison: Yes. 

Mr. NIELSEN: And would it be correct to say that in recent years the lack 
‘in expansion of government geological services as compared with the accele- 
rated pace of industrial development has been very marked? 

Dr. HARRISON: Oh yes, indeed. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Is it not a fact that studies by the geological survey are the 


foundations on which the resources of metals, non-metallic minerals, and map- 
‘bing products are discovered? 
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Dr. HarRIson: They provide the basic d data 168 all exploration of : 
in Canada. ~ s 

Mr. NIgELSen: Should the seoloeieal foundation be laid now for resour ree 
which will be needed some 20 years hence? . ae 

Dr. HARRISON: Yes. | 

Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps other members of the committee may wish ea S re 
questions at this time. . 

The CHarrmMaN: Perhaps the witness would care to amplify some of the 
brief answers he has been giving. They are very important. 


Dr. HarRISON: Yes. In respect to the last question, I think the pad 
example I could offer is that of W. H. Collins’ mapping in the Blind riv ’ 
area which was completed in the ’twenties or early ’thirties, when uranium va S 
simply an element in the periodic table. These were basic investigations 
which only later were utilized in economic:-form. They were primarily scien- 
tific studies made to determine the general succession of rocks, and their 
history in the given area. They succeeded so well, that when uranium becan ne. 
important, and when the first discoveries were made in the region by Dr. 
Joubin, he was able, by using these maps, to pick out three other places ee 
he thought they should prospect in detail. These three places turned out 1 
be mines in the Blind River area. 

Another example is that of A. P. Low, and his exploration of the Labrador c 
iron formations in 1893-1894, when he recognized the possibility, and | 
stated, that some day there would be a fabulous supply of iron ore th 
nations of the world. Of course they have been realized now. a 


It is impossible to determine in the present day what will come for industry, . 
from all the mapping, in terms of dollars and cents. a 4 


We also try to carry out basic research in our laboratories and to support at 
the basic research of universities by means of grants-in-aid, so we may ha\ 
a better understanding of what we see in the field. I think that practical 
all the work of the Geological Survey is research in that sense. = 


Mr. AIKEN: Geological work done now might even be useful in future 
years for minerals in which we are not presently interested, or of which \ we 
have no. knowledge. 


Dr. HarRIson: That is right. 


Mr. AIKEN: And is it correct to say that careful geological work no\ 
with a view perhaps to uranium or iron ore, might in future provide all t 1 
information required for something else? . 


Dr. HARRISON: That is true. What we are fei to do is to plan 0} 
mapping projects so that the results are available for future utilization yea 
after, regardless of what the particular mineral might be which caused the” “i 
mapping in that place and time. 5 


Mr. AIKEN: Thank you very much. ne 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan- Revelstoke): Do you get direct requekes from a 4 
industry for surveys in areas which are presently not surveyed, or are yor 4 
endeavouring to anticipate requests all the time? a = : 


Dr. HARRISON: The answer to your question is a qualified ‘“‘yes’’. We do 
get requests from industry—usually not direct requests. Their representatives — 
say: you should do mapping in such and such an area. This is initial mapping, — 
where no basic information is available. ae 

We also get requests from industry for something specific, in the way of 
mapping in particular areas where something of interest is known, and if 
want to find the information. 


~~ 
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Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): If you had such increase in staff 
AS you feel desirable, would you be able to meet some of these requests more 
pidly? Would it be desirable to do so, provided you had the people available? 


: Dr. HARRISON: We have to judge each request on its own merits in its 
relation to the overall picture. In many respects I do not think that any 
government organization is justified—certainly our organization is not justified 
tein dealing with special pleading of this nature. But if the request is in 
respect to any particular area, then it would be assessed on its ue and the 
work would be done if possible. 

a Mr. WOOLLIAMS: You yourself raised a question when you referred to the 
recent interest in the Arctic with respect to oil mining and natural gas. We 
‘in Alberta have received the report of an estimate that we have resources of 
three hundred trillion cubic feet of natural gas. 


__. Have you or your department any information with respect to the Arctic 
in the way of recent figures about oil and natural gas? 


Dr. Harrison: There have been no figures given. There has been no 
drilling done to try to tap the resources of oil and gas in the Arctic islands © 
‘so far as I know yet, and I am moderately certain that I have not missed 
anything. All we can say, without going into a great deal of detail, is that 
the geological environment is favourable for the discovery of oil and gas. 


~ Mr. WooxuiiamMs: That knowledge would be pretty important in deter- 
‘mining whether Canada should in the future export certain quantities of natural 
as, would it not? i 
f> Dr. HARRISON: This, I think, is—_ 
2 The CHarRMAN: This is a little out of Dr. Harrison’s field, I imagine. 
Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. SLoGAN: Dr. Harrison, going back to the subject we were just discus- 
ging: how many of these private companies pose requests to the government 
and, if the government do not accede to them, do they actually go on their own 
and do this geological surveying on their own—or what percentage of them 
would? 

Dr. Harrison: The larger companies spend a great deal of money in ex- 
ploration of the kind that would normally be done by the Geological Survey. 
_ Much of this information becomes available to the Geological Survey, when 
Wwe wish to make a map of a given area. Probably the best example I can — 
mention is the recently concluded Operation Mackenzie—the Mackenzie river 
basin area north from latitude 60. The geologist in charge spent some time in 
Calgary and Edmonton, well ahead of going in, and the companies supplied 
him with a wealth of information. In some instances not specific, but general 
information, which materially assisted him in compiling the geology of the area 
in a short and relatively inexpensive fashion. That information is now being 
‘made available to all companies by the publication of our geological map. 
Mr. Stocan: So there is actually cooperation between the private companies 
and the government? 

_ Dr. Harrison: As a matter of fact, yes. There is wonderful enoneecae 
We have not been able to make proper use of this, simply because of the lack 
of Staff, especially drafting and supervisory staff. The companies would make 
this material available to us, but we simply have not been able to utilize it, 
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and we figure that at this juncture it may just as well be resting in com 
files as our own. There is a lot of information available for the compe 
could be made available for the good of the country. a 

Mr. Martineau: Mr. Chairman, would the witness state if there is 
duplication of services as between the department’s geological branch | 
private companies? 

Dr. Harrison: This is a little difficult. I cannot answer ‘‘ves” or “no”. ” 
companies are working towards different things. They are working specifically y 
for a certain mineral or a certain commodity, and all their work is directed 
toward that end. oR 

The government geological survey work is designed to obtain the ‘total. 
information on an area, so it is not limited specifically to that one commodifal 
If a company is mapping in an area in search of a particular mineral, their 
information is usually made available to the officer of the Geological Survey 
also working in that area, so he has the benefit of their background informatior 7 
on which to extend his fuller investigation. ae a 

Mr. KinptT: Dr. Harrison, has the Geological Survey completed the delinea- 
tion of the boundaries of areas in the Canadian Arctic in such a way that we 
know where those boundaries are, and can readily refer to a given group ( of 
islands as belonging, say, to Keewatin or Mackenzie and all up through the 
Arctic for another 1,000 or 1,500 miles? Has that job been completed? a ; 

Dr. Harrison: In a broad way, yes; in detail, not at all. In a broad w: 
though, the geologists who have been working in that region in the Atctia Cam 
islands can designate a particular group of islands as being of a particula 
geological environment. 4 

Mr. KinptT: In other words Dr. Harrison, you look for oil and gas in | 
sedimentary basin, and you would look for minerals off in the Precambrian? 4 

Dr. HARRISON: Yes. ites a 

Mr. KiInptT: And you would find where ie demarcation is hetwees the 
two: and that would be a starting point? , 


Dr. Harrison: In a broad way, we have the demarcation made. a 
Mr. KinpT: Right up through the Arctic islands? = 
Dr. HARRISON: Yes. a 


Mr. KINpT: It seems to me that from a publicity standpoint there would 
be something to be gained by fixing in the minds of the Canadian public th :. 
certain groups of islands up there are called certain specific names. I knov Viger 
that each island is named, but I think something would be gained in that 
respect if there was a group name given to certain islands, probably with — 
thought at some future time of using that group for administrative purposes. 

I do not know whether we have progressed far enough to where we can e 
get down to that basis of really saying “This belongs to Canada”—that is S 
what I am getting at—and set it out, put a ring around it, and then proceed | 
systematically with our service on all fronts in the development area. iV? 

Dr. Harrison: As far as the Geological Survey is concerned, we aré ‘eo. 
working on the assumption that all the land areas included in that Ace 
archipelago are under Canadian sovereignty, and we plan our mapping based on ~ 
that assumption. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: Going back to the requirements of your department, 
Harrison: could you tell the committee the number of permanent employ 
you consider necessary to be engaged, in addition to those now employed y 
your branch, in order adequately to discharge your function? » 


Dr. HARRISON: About 200, I would say. 


} 
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‘Mr. NIELSEN: This is a continuing employee as opposed to a seasonal 
loyee? ‘ 
Dr. HaRRISON: Yes. 
_ Mr. NIELSEN: Any seasonal employees? 
___-Dr. HarRISON: Yes, 175. 
__ Mr. NIELSEN: This is an absolute increase over what period? 
Dr. HARRISON: Over five years. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would you tell the committee, Dr. Harrison, in terms of 
numbers, or in terms of a percentage, what has been the increase or decrease, 
as the case may be, of personnel in your department over the past ten years? 


Dr. HARRISON: The total increase, I understand, is between 35 and 40 
per cent, which would mean an annual increase—not allowing for compound 
_interest—of around 3 per cent a year in the last ten years. 

Mr. NIELSEN: That includes the whole of your department? 

Dr. HARRISON: This is just within the branch. 

Mr. NIELSEN: The whole of your branch? 

Dr. HARRISON: Yes. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I thought it was more in terms of 150 per cent of an increase. 


Dr, Harrison: The figure I have been given is 38 per cent, the over-all 
BP centave increase, with an absolute increase of 73 scientific and technical 
positions in that ten years. 


Mr. NIELSEN: How long have you been with the branch, Dr. Harrison? 
Dr. HARRISON: Fifteen or sixteen years. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Can you give the committee, in your own words, your own 
estimation of the impediments, if any, which you feel you have had to confront 
in your branch over the last ten years? 


4 Dr. HARRISON: Money, men and space, I would say—probably in that 
order. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would you like to elaborate on those, Dr. Harrison? 


! Dr. HARRISON: I can only speak about the money end of it with any degree 
of authority, since I took my present office, which was something over two 
years ago. We have had to curtail some of our activities simply because of 
the lack of money in that time. I believe that in the past, on occasion, there - 
has been more money available than could be spent, simply because the proper 
qualified technical people could not be obtained, in order to take care of the 
budget allotment. 

Space has been a major factor in reducing the efficiency of the staff: but 
we look forward to much better things in the near future. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Something has occurred to me as a result of the last meet- 
Ing, where evidence was tendered that these buildings, which were planned, 
and on which construction was commenced in 1956, are already too small 
before you have even moved into them. Just how much say do you have, as 
a branch head, in determining the design, the size and the nature of the 
: Be ichire in which your branch is to be housed in this building now being 
constructed? Were you asked for your views at all? 
Dr. HarRIson: Oh yes. A considerable amount of time and effort on the 
‘part of various professional geologists went into that. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Was your advice followed? 
Dr. Harrison: To a considerable degree, yes. Of course, we asked for 
more space than we were allowed. 
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ine building up? t: 
Dr. HARRISON: I am not trying to put thoughts in someone salse? Ss brad 
I think within the framework of planning someone other than our Géeoins 
Survey Branch certainly has the final say as to what is required and wha 
not. Our original plans were reduced considerably’ in relation to what ve 
submitted, in terms of space. ig 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say that this - is the reason why, when you move 
into this new building, your space is not ‘going to be ee for yous 
needs? 4 
Dr. Harrison: It will be adequate for the immediate needs, but a th 1e 
immediate ones. : P 
Mr. NIELSEN: In other words, five years from now you Sfeyalt have ‘out- 
grown the space that is available to you? 
Dr. HARRISON: Oh, yes. F 
Mr. NIELSEN: Did you find any reluctance on the part of others in planning 
these buildings, apart from your own department, in projecting these plans tr 
meet future needs? = 
Dr. Harrison: I understand there are certain regulations which govern 
policy in this connection; but just what they are, I do not know. a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Do you mean regulations which would prohibit planning 
for future needs? 
Dr. HarRRISON: That is limited to a certain amount, I understand; but 
what that figure is taken at, I do not know. ee 
Mr. NIELSEN: In this place, the buildings were commenced in 1956, and y% 
you will be moving into them in 1960? af: Z 


Dr. HARRISON: We hope to move in in 1959. 3 - 


Mr. NIELSEN: This is a space of three years? Do you mean to ‘infer b by. 
your answer that there is a regulation in existence which prohibits planning 
any further ahead than three years? : & 


Dr. HARRISON: Please remember that I was not in on this planning for 
the building. At that time I was not one of the administrative “hierarchy” 
in the organization, so I was not closely associated with it at that time. But | Se 
my a eras is that there were certain regulations which—not “regulas | 
tions’; perhaps policy is a better word—stated that the expansion coul do 
only He allowed for a certain period of years—perhaps five years—I do 
know—I am guessing now. Also, it would probably be at the over-all ine 
crease that had been established for civil servants, and since we have 
increased somewhat greater than that over-all increase, this may be the ae. 
reason. E 4 : 

Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps we could leave that question for Dr. van Steen= | 
burgh when he gives testimony. I have only two other questions, | Dr. 
Harrison. . Pay ,3 

You said that my estimate of 40 per cent increase over-all was inadequate, Bae 
What would be your estimate of an accurate assessment of the increase 
necessary adequately to discharge your function in the branch? a 


Dr. Harrison: I would say, in the next five years, in regard to profes- a 
sional and technical services, the professional staff of the branch should 
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increase by about 60 per cent, with supporting services as required. _ ae 
Mr. NIELSEN: Do you have staff turn-over difficulties now, a hav 


you had them in the past? 1 ae 
; ee 
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r. HARRISON: We have had very bad turn-over difficulties amongst staff 
he past. We have not had so many difficulties in the last couple of years 
use, as you know, there has been something of a recession in the mineral 
ustry. But we have had three resignations from professional people within 
e last two months. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Why is there this difficulty? 
_ Dr. Harrison: I think a good part of it was because of the working 
conditions. The working conditions for many years were appalling in our 
various quarters. Also, we will always lose a certain number of people to 
the academic field. Then too, industry was making it so much more attractive, 
that a great many of our men went into industry. 
.a As Dr. Convey mentioned the other day, our people get excellent training, 
and after they have been with us for five or ten years, when they are most 
valuable, they get offers from industry and in many cases they simply cannot 
refuse. ; 

Mr. NIELSEN: This will be my last question. In your own words, would 
you please tell the committee what you feel are the inequities, if any, of 
present salary structures throughout your branch, and give your suggestions, 
if any, as to their improvement? 

Dr. HARRISON: I will speak only in terms of professional services. I will 
‘come at it through the back door. The university professors have always 
been held up as the people who have not been appreciated. However, under 
the present plan of academic salaries being implemented, their salaries start 
about- $1,000 a year higher than ours. Their top salaries for scientific work 
—without having to undertake administration—are about $3,000 higher. 

a Mr. NIELSEN: You are losing a lot of these persons. You mentioned 
that you had lost three top scientific personnel recently; where did they go? 


Dr. Harrison: One went to industry and two to a university. 
_ Mr. NIELSEN: How do the salaries in industry compare with those in 
your branch? | 
_ Dr. Harrison: They are generally higher; but it is difficult to appraise 
it, because usually industry pays what it needs to pay to get the man it wants. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Of course, we cannot do this. 
Dr. Harrison: No, we cannot do this. 


a 


The CHarrMAN: If there are no other questions, gentlemen, we will call 
on Dr. Nicholson, the director of the Geographical Branch. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BRANCH 


Q Item 204. Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including a Grant of 
$500 to the Canadian Association of Geographers and a Grant of $3,500 to the 
University of British Columbia in aid of Research in Foreign Geography ..$ 358,681 


Mr. NIELSEN: Dr. Nicholson, I wonder if you could explain to the com- 
mittee what you feel are the impediments you have had to meet, if any, over 
the past ten years; and how you feel they are being cured or may be cured 
in the future. 


_ Dr. N. L. NicHoutson (Director, Geographical Branch): I think our branch 
has had one difficulty the others have not had. Ten years ago we hardly 
existed. So in the last ten years we have had to form the branch, as it were. 
This is something the others did not have to deal with; they have existed 
for a long time; I think, the Geological Survey, for over one hundred years. 
Therefore, we have had that additional problem. But putting that aside, I 
suppose the biggest problem has been this matter of salaries, due to the fact 
that geographers are used in such a wide variety of activities—not merely 
: 
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salaries really have not enabled us to meet that. As a result, we 2 bate 
a very large turnover of staff, from time to time. " 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is the competition from geographers who are available 


each year from universities affecting the operations of your branch? A 
Dr. NICHOLSON: There has been severe competition for the services of 
well-trained, fully qualified geographers during the past years. . a 


Mr. MartTINEAU: What is the total number composing the Geographical 
Branch? . es 
Dr. NICHOLSON: Do you mean professional, as well as others?’ 
Mr. MarTINEAU: Yes. | 
Dr. NICHOLSON: There are 43 continuing employees on the staff. 
Mr. MarTINEAu: Of that number, how many are ee eae a treameg ? 
Dr. NICHOLSON: Thirty-five. .- 
Mr. AIKEN: From where does your competition in this field come; a 
mainly from the universities? i 
Dr. NicHoLtson: I suppose there is a little more competition from the 
universities. However, competition is increasing from industry, because in- — 
dustry is beginning to use geographers in larger numbers in their planning 
and research areas, and from time to time they have had the edge on the 
universities, or have had during the last ten years. a i§ 


Mr. AIKEN: Generally speaking, then, is the competition the same as in 
the Geology Branch? 


Dr. NicHoLson: Except for the competition from high schools—geology is 
not taught in high schools. But now that geography is a separate subject 
Ontario, since social studies has been done away with, there is enormo 
competition for anyone with any specialist training in geography. We took 
on in our branch last fall one geographer, and we paid him what we thoug 2 
was a respectable salary. He came to me recently and said he could get ay 
larger salary by going to a new high school in this area, and that the high 
school board would send him to O.C.E. to obtain whatever educational requir 
ments he needs. He has his master of arts degree, and he does not need to : 
any further; whereas, if he stays with us, we expect him to go on to his Ph. 


Mr. WooLuiaMs: In a few words, could you pinpoint the function of yo ey 
department, so we can have that on the record? 


Dr. NICHOLSON: Well, essentially, our function is to be able to proven 7 
geographical information to any other government department which require 
the same for its own purposes. But in order to do that, we have to be like 
Boy Scouts. We have to “be prepared’, and to try to anticipate the areas for 
which such information will be required. Therefore, rather like the Geologic 1 . 
Survey, we are trying to put our program on a systematic basis throughout 
the whole country in order to produce this information. Of course, we aren 
able to do this properly. The department accepted a contract for terra 
analysis on a map-sheet basis, which was consigned to our branch in 19% 
We have only just brought out the first report on a map-sheet basis, becau 
we have not the staff to proceed any more rapidly. As I pointed out ot able 
spoke to the committee last, sometimes we are caught, and we are not’ a ble 
to provide all the information we would like to. g 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I would like to. regean to tt 
question of salaries, and to find out how they compare. Could you give some 
exact comparisons between the salaries you are able to pay to various grades 
and those you are competing with outside the government service? 
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; NICHOLSON: Te us fie this ‘High achoal case. We are paying the man 

ng in the order of $5,400 a year. This high school I mentioned will take 
$6,000 a year, and he can go up to $9,000 automatically in a period of 
Becers: Our staff are unable to attain that level See at least 


Dr. NICHOLSON: This particular man has more than he needs for high 
choo! teaching. 


- Mr. Woo.LuiaMs: I just wanted to compare it with other professions in 
: egard to what the allowances are. 


- Dr. NICHOLSON: I would say he did five years of post-graduate teaininee 


a “Mr, WOOLLiAMS: And the BS is paying him $5,400 a year? 

_ Dr. NicHoLson: Yes. 

2 The CHairman: At what salary did he start? 

oa Dr. NicHOLSON: He started at that salary. 

= The CHAIRMAN: After nine years of university training? 

G Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes. 

Mr. Stearns: Is he a aeoavabhed: grade 1? 

- Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes. 

a Mr. NIELSEN: Is this situation common in all salary brackets in your 

branch? 
- Dr. NicHOLSON: Yes. We have been unable to get anyone at Helen levels, 


because we have never had anything to attract them. Therefore, we are out of 
the picture so far as the higher levels are concerned. 


a Mr. Woo.uiaMs: May I suggest that some of the oil companies in the city 
of ‘Calgary pay their stenographers more. 

. Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes. 

_ Mr. NiE.seEn: I notice from the exhibit we introduced in our proceedings 
of the last meeting, that your salary range is $10,000 to $11,000. Has the fixing 
of your salary level at that point anything to do with the difficulties encountered 
i 1 these lower levels? 


4 Dr. NICHOLSON: Really, I would not know that. 


Mr. NIeLsENn: I am asking for your opinion. 


= Dr. NICHOLSON: Well, this could be. Of course, I am not in on the fixing 
of salaries. 


& Mr. NIELSEN: I will tell you what I am driving at. A man who is employed 
the branch as a geographer, grade 5, cannot rise above your level; is that 
correct? 


> _ Dr. NICHOLSON: No. 


Mr. NreLsEN: The question logically follows: is it desirable that scientific 
Bons who are under your supervision be allowed to rise higher than the 
$10, 000 to $11,000 level mark? 


‘Dr. NIcHOLSON: Probably that is not desirable, but I would not mind if 
hey could rise to the same level. I can see nothee wrong with it. However, 
pink other persons would have a different view from mine. 


ae Mr. NIELSEN: Do you think the ‘“cap’’ should be taken off that level so 
far as you are concerned; and if so, do you think it would solve any of the 

& existing at lene ARI than yours? 
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Dr. Nicuouson: Let us put it this oye if the “cap” were taken off t! 
salary, I would be less tempted by various ieee ae that a come t 
for my services. eee 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke) : I think we atta Die it on ai 
impersonal basis. If the director’s salary was more in keeping with wha 
could secure in outside industry, then all other officials of the departmen 
scientists, and so on below the director’s level, would have an opportunity te 
rise. In other words, it is purely a matter of paying the salaries for the positions 


held. If the director’s was lifted, the others might be raised. a 
Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes, I think that would help. I am not convinced it 
solve our problem, but I think it will help. - \ 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): It would contribute towards solv- 
ing the problem. ; 
Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes. 
Mr. NIELSEN: In your opinion how far is your branch lagging behir ; 
is it five years, ten years, one year, or are you up to date? Are you keepi g 
pace with industry? § 
Dr. NICHOLSON: I would say we are between five and ten years behind. — 
The CHAIRMAN: In the work in your department? a 
Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes. i 
Mr. NIELSEN: That is comparing it with the pace that industry is settin 
and the demands being placed on your department. 
Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes. ik 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you answer this question: is the yearly sale 
paid these scientists, who require such high educational standards, high enou 
to warrant their Saving in government service? 
Dr. NicHoLsoN: No. Indeed, I would rather say that they were even bal e 
trained. We have sent several away on educational leave after they ha 
come to us because I think the contributions that our branch can make wo 
be very many times better if we could get some of the better technically train 6 
people. 
The CHAIRMAN: The point I am driving at is this, are the salaries co 
mensurate with the educational standards you demand? 


Dr. NICHOLSON: No, they are not; that is the answer. 


_Mr. NIELSEN: How many personnel will you require in the next five ye 
in additon to the present staff in your branch? | 


Dr. NIcHOLSON: I think if we could add between fifteen and twenty 
the staff in the next five years, it would help a great deal. But I would sugges 
that this is supplemented by the possibility of being able to give money f 
research to the geographers in the universities, because some of the best qualifi 
are in the universities. Even if we could get them, it would not be desirab ,e 
But I wish we could use them more for work that we are called upon to | 
However, we have no machinery for doing that at the moment. This Bs 
be one way of using people at the higher level. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is the fifteen or twenty, of which you speak, seasonal or cor - 
tinuing employment? : 


Dr. NIcHOLSON: Continuing. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Do you feel any seasonal increase is necessary? 
Dr. NICHOLSON: No, I think not. 


Mr. NIELSEN: What has been the increase in personnel in your branch 0 
the last ten years? | 
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‘Dr. Picaor sed: May. I give them in absolute Ganibers: because the per- — 

tage looks enormous. In 1950-51 we had fourteen scientific and technical 

sons and this year we have thirty-five. 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: That is over a ten-year period? 

Dr. Nicnouson: Yes, over a ten-year period. 
Mr. NIELSEN: An increase of what? 


Dr. NIcHOLSON: According to this, we have an increase of twenty-one. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): And you provide all or the majority 
ied of the geographical information required by all government departments? You 
are required to do that? 


Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Do you have specific requests from 
_ industry which you also endeavour to fulfil, or are unable to fulfil? 

Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes; but they are not ees of a major nature. We can 
- usually fill them from industry. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: May I ask Dr. Nicholson whether or not he is aware 
that most of the geographers are trained in Canada, or whether there have 
_been some brought in from other countries? 

a Dr. NICHOLSON: We have one man on our staff who is a United States 
citizen, because we could not get a Canadian citizen in Canada with the 
qualifications we wanted for the job. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: That is the only one to your knowledge? 

Dr. NIcHOLSON: He is the only one who is not now a Canadian citizen. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: I am not trying to find out whether or not they are all 

Canadian citizens, but whether there have been some coming in from other 
‘countries as geographers, who have taken on jobs with the department. Then, 
afterwards, do they realize perhaps that the department is not granting them 


-as high balarics as they get in industry, and are they just taking on these jobs 
because they came from other countries. 


Dr. NicHotson: No. We recruited one man direct from the United Kingdom 
‘some years ago; but essentially they have been recruited from Canada. 

— Mr. Wootttas: Is it not a fact that the success of your branch would also 
‘mean success for industry? If one became more successful, then the other would 
become more successful; and this might become a vicious circle. If industry 
became more successful there would be more demand in industry for your per- 
‘sonnel, and as industry developed you would lose more personnel? 

se Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes, this could happen. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Where do the Ph.D’s which you have in your division get 
the higher learning? Have you any record of that? 


_ Dr. NICHOLSON: We have only four. I am the only one who received all 
his university training in Canada. One other received his Ph.D. in Poland and 
the other two in the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN: Did they take their preliminary university training in 
Canada? 


Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: And went on to these other countries for their higher 
degrees? 


ba Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: I wish you would tell the committee the reason why they 
ie to go to other countries. Are our universities not equipped to give that 
Particular degree? 
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Dr. NicHOLSON: Some are. There are five universities in Canada 
offer the Ph.D. in geography. I think one reason that they go to the 
States is that the United States universities have money to offer them. 
have teaching assistantships and fellowships, which our universities do not h re, 
The people just cannot pay their way through. I think that is the main rea yn. 

As a matter of fact, I have just returned from the University of Wisconsin— 
A number of Canadian students go there for geography. There they have funds 
available for these people. There are five Canadian geographers studying there e, 
They tell me that there will be eight next year. I am sure it is because they : 
have money to offer them. They actually ba it to me at the university 1 


for their graduate students. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Have you made any suggestions to your superiors on this 
suggestion of yours regarding scholarships, bursaries and so on? ot 


Dr. NicHoLson: Not officially. I have discussed it in a general way. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any restrictions on the students who go to the ; 
universities in the United States? - 

Dr. NicHoLson: Not that I know of. 

The CHAIRMAN: They can come back to Canada? i 

Dr. NIcHOLSON: Yes. In the United States they hope that these peop 
will come back, in order that they will not be in the position of having to get 
jobs for all these people when they finish their training. They hope they « an ° 
make this contribution to their training, and send them back to their own — 
countries where they can apply their knowledge. Some stay; but this is not 
the intention of the universities. 4 a , 

Mr. Kinpt: I think it is very often an actual fact that students have } : 
mind their future salaries. As a general observation, it seems that the small 
the field, and the more restrictive the field, the lower the salaries are in the its 
field; and conversely, the larger the field, the higher the salaries. a 

For example, contrast geographers with lawyers. Now, there are very fe ‘ 
taking up the geography profession because the field is limited. You have » 
make it more attractive. Whereas in the legal profession, you put out you ' 
“shingle” and run your own business or work for government. Lawyers are a 
dime a dozen!—and that is said without any reflection on the legal profession 
It is simply a matter of opportunities. How to overcome this problem is t] 
core of what you are speaking about. I see no way by which it can be overeaa oo 
unless there is a higher award for the person who takes up say, geography, — 
which is in a more restricted field. 
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Suppose you put the salary up in the field of geography: dozens acu s 
into it, and if there were only a few jobs you would be faced with a dilem na. . 
Therefore the law of supply and demand operates to keep the thing low. That 
is why we are having difficulties in all these highly-experienced and technic 
fields. $5 
It seems to me this should be met somewhere, either through scholarships, 
assistance from the state, assistance from the universities or by something. 4g 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: The way to reduce lawyers’ salaries is to get into polit ics! 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): What is the attraction for so many? — 

The Cuarrman: I think, Mr. Kindt, we are glad to have those observa | 


) M. 
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ir. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Would you say there is a lack of 
asis in teaching geography in schools which perhaps leads through to a lack 
mphasis in universities, and consequently a lack of available geographers to 
. irself, to industry and to those who require them? Do you find that geography _ 
does not receive emphasis in the educational program of the country at the 
- present time? 


a. Dr. NICHOLSON: That is right. But it has changed remarkably in the last 
few years, particularly in Ontario, and similarly in British Columbia. I think 
eventually this will be true across the country. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Students themselves, because of 


“this, may be turning more to geography, which might lead in time to a greater 


“number of geographers being available? 
— > 


Dr. NICHOLSON: Yes, I think so. 


| The Cuarrman: Will you tell the committee if there are any schools, or any 
regulations in Canada, which enable students to take mathematics or else? 


I understand that is the situation existing across the border. Do you know 
-anything about that? 


, Dr. NIcHOLSON: No, sir. I do know in geography now— 
The CHAIRMAN: I am speaking of mathematics. 


Dr. NicHoLson: In their program they are now required to take some. 
courses in statistics which obviously depend fundamentally upon mathematics. 


_- Mr. Martineau: What are the fields in Canadian industry which depend 
_upon the services of geographers? 


oe 


F 2 


Dr. NICHOLSON: We have some geographers with the oil companies, one 
Dominion Rubber, one with T.C.A., and many. with semi-crown companies 
British Columbia hydro and Ontario hydro. They do not fall into any 
particular category. In fact, in one instance we have a chain-store group | 
which took on a woman geographer with her Ph. D. from McGill. She has — 
worked out extremely well for them doing analysis work. 


with 


__ This field is increasing in Canada now, and has been increasing in the 


United States for many years. This sort of thing is spreading to Canada. 


Mr. Woouuiams: In the curricula of many of the provinces across the 


country, geography and mathematics, as we used to know them, have been 


combined into social studies, and that sort of thing. I take it that you would 
welcome it if these classes were distinct classes, so as to keep the scientific 
field open, or at least in a state of good development? 


a Dr. NICHOLSON: Without any doubt. 
_ The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: In a course which leads to a degree in geography, I 
wonder would it require very much for a geographer to take an additional 


course and perhaps branch off into another field? 
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Dr. NicHoLson: Perhaps—although the reverse happens more frequently. 
A man may get his B.A., say in botany, and go on into graduate work in 
geography, which really means that he ends up being a plant-geographer. 


‘The reverse does not really happen. I cannot think of any cases in Canada. 


_ The CHarrman: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? If not, we 
have Dr. van Steenburgh who will give evidence in respect of Dr. Beals’ 
branch in the absence of Dr. Beals, that of the Dominion Observatories. 
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Dominion Observatory, Ottawa and Field Stations— ae feet a i 

Item 205. Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including the expenses _ eer a 
of the National Committee for Canada of the International Astronomical Union, 
the fee for membership in the International Astronomical Union, ane a Grant 


of $3,500 to the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada ................. Sete ne Di 2 OoO 930 
Item 206. Construction or Acquisition of ieee Works, Land and ~ — a 

FGUWIDMO RY ea sy Se gece dD 4 Se Ba Fh o vim TOMI SECA eRe tee a ee 486,800 

Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C.— ni a 
Item 207. Administration, Operation and Maintenance ........... eats 146,838 
Item 208. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land . and oe 


Equipment 
$ 1,598,543 ac 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is it usual for the Dominion Observatory to have to accept 
substantial cuts in their estimates? 


Dr. W. E. van STEENBURGH (Director General of Scientific Service I 
think, to clarify the position and the work of the Dominion. Observatories, I 
should point out that their work is quite scientific in character. In consider. 7 
ing the growth of the Dominion Observatories we think more in terms of 
expanding their basic scientific studies. Just recently the public and general 
interest in the scientific work of the Dominion Observatories has been greatly 
increased by the satellite invasions of outer space, so that now the dominion 
observatories’ work, which was considered fairly academic in years past, has aS 
taken on a very practical application. ” 


The CHAIRMAN: Would that be since “Sputnik”? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The beginning of it was “Sputnik”. But there a 
other fields of interest in the Dominion Observatory which have also ndded 
to its usefulness in a practical way, this is the seismic research and its rela- 
tionship to oil exploration, and aerial magnetic charting which is a direct a 
to navigation. More and more, with the passage of time, the activities of t] 
Dominion Observatory have greater practical application. 


In answer to the question, I might say that it is doubtful whether the 
Dominion Observatory would have wished over the past years to expand at 
greater rate than actually took place. But now, with the added emphasis o: n 
their work, I feel that we have reached the place where we can contemplate 
greater expansion than in the past. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That still does not answer my question, which was this: 
it usual for the Dominion Observatories to have to accept substantial cuts ] 
their estimates? 


Dr. vaAN STEENBURGH: In the two years—and I am speaking only of tk 
two years in which I have been associated with the Dominion Observatorie 
they have not had serious limitations of funds, such as the other branches h 
suffered. They have received, in general, what they have asked for; but 
_ should be pointed out that their requests have been modest compared to those 
of some of the other branches. They have each year received certain restric- 
tions in funds, but they have not been serious. 


\ane 


Mr. NIELSEN: In other words, my question would be answered, yes, at 
took out the word “substantial’’? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That is right. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you. Has the denial of funds impeded the Domin 
Observatories in the discharge of that branch’s responsibility? 


Dr. van STEENBURGH: The only substantial restriction that the Domin 
Observatories have received in the last two years has been in the field 
moneys allotted for contracts to carry out aeromagnetic surveys. =e 
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ELSEN: “What reasons, iF any, have been advanced as justification 
uch cuts? 

VAN STEENBURGH: Well, aeromagnetic survey is an Sndeavoar avhick 
ye expanded quite rapidly, or which can be restricted. There is a great 


f elasticity possible in the amount of funds which you could spend on 
magnetic surveys. 


“ In the good judgment of the government it was thought that in this partic- . 
lar field the Dominion Observatories had asked for too much money, and it 
as cut back. 
I talked this over with Dr. Beals, and he feels we should be able to carry 
/a very satisfactory program in aeromagnetic surveys in the Dominion 
bservatories during 1959, with the funds that are available. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Has the amount of scientific work which the Dominion 
i rvatories accomplished in the past been restricted or reduced by financial 
oY to carry it out? This has to do with the amount? 


E-Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I talked this matter over with Dr. Beals who, by the 
ay, is ill; and he expressed the opinion that they had received fede which 
lowed them a normal expansion, and which did not restrict their field of 
ndeavour to any major extent. 


* The CHAIRMAN: That division is the exception—am I right? 


“Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I wish to make it quite clear that the Domittiton 
eevstorics in this particular area is the exception, when compared to the 
a of the department. 


= The CHAIRMAN: To the rest of the department? 
_ Dr. van STEENBURGH: To the rest of the department. 


anes 


Mr. NIELSEN: Will the Dominion Observatories be able to carry out this 
ear the program of astronomical and geophysical work which they have > 
lanned? | 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The Dominion Observatories this year, with the ex- 
ion of a cut in the aeromagnetic survey, received all funds that were 
ecessary to carry out the program they had planned. 


Mr. NIELSEN: But not the aeromagnetic survey? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That is the exception. 
The CuHatrMawn: Are there any other questions? 
ee Mr. NIELSEN: I have one or two more questions, if you will permit me to 
amine Dr. van Steenburgh in his own right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 3 
Mr. NIELSEN: As a scientist, Dr. van Steenburgh, would you say that Cana- 


ian scientific projects, as far as the government is concerned, and this rere 
5 have been adequately financed in the past? 


_ Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: No. I feel that the scientific work of the government, 
ith particular application to this department, has been restricted in the funds 
ecessary to carry out an adequate program and to et the requirements 
f the country as a whole. 


Mr. Nietsen: My second general question is this: is Canadian science as 
Piiole in your opinion being retarded by its inability to obtain necessary 
nancing? 
© e Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: My answer to this question, I must point out, 
sae personal opinion. I feel that Canada as a nation is suffering because 
t the low level of funds which are channelled into research. 
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“Mare CHAIRMAN: You should have been in the house the other ¢ aay to 
speak for me in respect to my resolution! 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: It is my contention that a -otintey such : as eS 
which is undergoing rapid economic development requires, or should re uir 
a higher level of scientific output to keep parallel with development. D 
Convey brought this out very clearly in his discourse at the last meeti 
because of the low level of scientific endeavour in Canada,and the salary ra 
which is paid to scientists in Canada, we are losing a high percentage of 
‘scientifically trained personnel to the United States. This figure reaches, — 
some of the professions, as high as 30 per cent. My contention is that Canada 
cannot afford-over a long period of time to lose this type of highly rama 
personnel to another country. sj 
The CHAIRMAN: How long has this been gcing on? 
Mr. NIELSEN: That is my next question, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh, it is your next question; very well. 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Our loss of highly trained personnel to the Unit 
States started soon after the war. It varies from year to year. At the prese: ; 
time I should say the level would be in the neighbourhood—and this is a 
most difficult thing for which to give a percentage— but I would think tha it 
‘we were losing from 15 to 20 per cent of our scientifically trained personnel 
_ to the United States. 
Mr. NIELSEN: That has gone on for 15 years? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Since the war. a 
Mr. Kinpt: In the higher bracket of training, such as the Ph. D. level es 
the percentage would be higher than that, would it not? Tae 
Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: At the Ph. D. level, we lose a higher percentag * 
than we do at the lower levels. And it might interest the committee for me to © 
point out that the National Research Council has just completed a survey 
of candidates who received scholarship assistance to obtain their Ph. Dag 
ra took close to 1,000 as a basis for this NGS ese 


eats training in the United States, 49 per cent came back to @anadaae ia 
Mr. NIELSEN: This does not give us any idea of how many came back to 
Canada, or whether there is any deficit balance in scientists at this time? 3 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I do not think there is any question but that there 
is a deficit balance as far as Canada is concerned in favour of the United States. : 
Mr. NIELSEN: How, in your view, are we going (a) to attract more : 


scientists to government service, and (b) keep them, once we have obtained 
them? 


_ Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Scientists are not attracted by salary alone, but, ; 
you, gentlemen, know, salary is a very important item in recruiting and holdiag 
scientists. However, I feel that in the government service one of our most 
acute competitive items at the present time is salary. 


Mr. NIELSEN: It is both an attraction as well as a retainer? 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: That is correct. 


Mr. SLOGAN: How would a position in the government compare in security uf 


and in what they call the fringe benefits in the government, alongside one in 
private industry? BY 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Up until five years ago fringe benefits and other 
attractive features of government service were such that they tended to 
as a holding factor, but this is no longer true. Many companies, and even 
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ovinces, ov the ‘oressnt time have superannuation plans and offer fringe 
enefits which are as good as or better than those offered by the government. 


Mr. Stocan: Do you feel that the training facilities in our universities are 
adequate, if we are losing that number of scientists to the United States? I 
would feel that obviously our training facilities must be adequate, otherwise 
there would be a greater demand for those people in Canada. 


4 Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Our universities, speaking generally, offer excellent 
training facilities. There are certain scientific areas and disciplines for which 
our students must go to the United States or overseas. But our universities 
are excellent, and in most fields they can offer adequate training. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


_ Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Getting away from the line of 
questioning that has been going on during the last few minutes, I would like 
to refer to something which came up when Dr. Convey was a witness the 
other day. I was impressed by the fact that the Mines Branch receives a 
number of direct requests from industry. 

‘ I am afraid my question will be long and involved. I apologize, es, I do 
not know how to do it in any other way. 

As I understand it, industry makes specific requests of the branch for 
research. But because at limited personnel and facilities the branch is unable 
to accept other than a mere fraction of the number requested, and perhaps 
a great many of those projects have to be undertaken by private research 
firms in the United States. 

When such projects are Gadari sey in the, United States on a commercial 
basis, they are paid for by industry. They must have that research done. 

~ What is the general feeling by the department in Canada? I gather that 
they receive the benefits of the research that has to be made, and on occasion 
they lend personnel. But there is no policy established with respect to a 
scale of fees of any kind to be charged to industry for research projects 
undertaken on its behalf. 

Has any great thought been given, or is it being given, to fixing a scale 
of fees to industry for research projects? This is not fundamental research, 
but direct, applicable research on projects they submit. I ask this question 
for this reason, and perhaps I should go a little further and amplify. 

My feeling is that if industry were contributing to the funds of the 
‘department, this money coming in, could be used to expand the work of, say, 
the Mines Branch. It would be a method of securing additional money, which 
would enable the Mines Branch to go further in the field of fundamental 
research. You might build up the funds of the department to allow for work 
that cannot be done at the moment because of lack of funds. 

Has any consideration been given to a scheme of this sort? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The Mines Branch does charge fees for routine work. 
It is only in those projects which are felt to be in the national interest the 
facilities of the Mines Branch are placed at the call of industry. 

In those cases, wherever possible, it becomes a cooperative venture in 
which the company may supply personnel and, quite often, specialized equip- 
ment. The matter of charging industry has been discussed many times. Up 
to the present no action has been taken in that field because it was felt that 
what the Mines Branch was doing was in the general over-all interests of 
Canada, and it was better to encourage it at this stage. 

My personal feeling in the matter—which may not be Dr. Convey’s—is 
that as fast as it is possible for us to do so, we should encourage the establish- 
ment in Canada of independent research organizations, and then we should take 
active steps in our own department to encourage industry to go to those groups. 
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Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke) : i thonetit ee ee ihe depaith ont 
were to charge a fee for this research work, it would focus the attention. f, 
say, private research groups coming into Canada and providing facilities. mer 

If no free facilities, let us say, or facilities at a reduced charge, . 
made available, it would encourage private research projects to come. in . 
the country and set up separate facilities to meet this demand, which facilities 
the government is now providing without a fee. That would free the branch 
to devote its attention more to fundamental research, which apparently is Dr. 
Convey’s objective. I feel that in the long run, if fees were charged mo 2 
people would be encouraged to undertake research projects. The ‘mone 
would be available from the work itself, and that in turn would encourage 
_ private research to become established on a fee basis. Then in time perhaps 
the government could get the branch out of. the fieid of this type of research 
that could be done commercially and leave it free for its fundamental research. 

I realize this is going a long way round. It is an attempt to make 
industry realize that the basic responsibility of the branch should be fun- 
damental research and. the other type of research should be handled com- 
mercially. If the government were to establish fees, it would tend to em= 
phasize that point and might lead to the establishment of the necessary 
organizations in the country. 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: In this particular case—I do not want to put wore 
in the deputy minister’s mouth—I can only express my personal feeling. 
Personally, I agree with you 100 per cent. 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I have just one final thought on this question 
of losing technically trained personnel to the United States, about which 1 
have heard so much. My experience has been—and I stayed a few years dowa ns 
in the United States, because I took my graduate training there—that there 
are dozens, I would even say, hundreds, of the men whom Dr. van Steenburgh 
has mentioned, who are now in the United States, working either for the 
government or private corporations in their respective fields of the physical . 
or social sciences. 4 
In talking with those men, even though they have had to take out United 
States citizenship papers to enable them to stay there, there is not one among — 
them who would not be delighted to come back to Canada. So, I am wonder 
if there is a record kept anywhere in government of the various fields of 
science, in order to follow the training of these men into the United States. a 
I realize that there is here a reservoir of men with Canadian background. 
It is far better to have them than bring in somebody from Europe, or some- - 
body who was born in the United States. They are people who are “long lost”, 
and who would be here if we made them a sufficiently attractive offer: i 1 
other words, if we gave them security, and a salary which they can peta in” 
the United States. ) 
I remember that when I was down there and when I finished my PhI D. ; 
work, I went on to some temporary work. Dr. Tory wrote to me and he was 
the Na doust Research Council director. He asked me if I would come back, 
and he offered me a salary. The salary that he offered me was $5, 000 less — 
than I was getting there, and I just could not accept it. I wrote and told hir 1 
that there was nothing I would love as much, and I wanted to come back to 
Canada, but I had to have the price of a “meal ticket”. Also, some savings 
gives you a certain degree of security. ee # 
I feel there is the reservoir of people in the United States, and if a proper 


record were made of those people, that pool could be drawn upon here Z al 
* scientific purposes, 
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: I find this, that a err eho graduates in the United States in a 
articular field will come all the way up before he becomes a United States 
citizen. He will go to this university, to this particular corporation or to 
this” particular department of government. He will make the rounds and 
- spend $200 or $300 of his own money trying to find a job in Canada. Then he 

becomes discouraged, and takes a position in the United States. If you talk 
‘ to those people down there, you will find that is the situation—and they want 
- to come back to Canada. 
Take my own case: I simply returned and started my own department in 
- western Canada as a consultant, and I have never been sorry that I did; 
- it was the finest thing I did in my life. But if you happen to be in one of the 
- fields where you cannot do that, then you must choose where the salary 
is greatest. And, as a parting thought, I believe that there are plenty of men 
= in the United States that we could get for the oN Ns. of our technical 
services, if we just made the inducement right. 

Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: The Bureau of Technical Personnel keeps track 

_ of all Canadians with technical training who are located in the United 
- States and on whom they can get information. Occasionally they circulate 
a list of these people to the department. 

I must say that in the past we have had very few “takers 

list, the salary differential seems to be one of our stumbling blocks. 

Mr. KinptT: That is right. 

Mr. NreELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions I would like to 
get on the record. 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me for a moment, Mr. Nielsen. Dr. van Steen- 
burgh, we are on this important question, and I am going to base my 
question to you on a survey made by the university people who came to 
Canada some few years ago from the United Kingdom. 

They were of the opinion that universities here would be better equipped 
to give the necessary training in the scientific fields, special training for 
B.Sc.’s, and so on, if we had very highly qualified technical men, research 
men, on the campus of every university. Do you agree with that? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Most certainly I agree with it. 

The CHAIRMAN: The reason I say that is this. A specialist in a certain 
field looks around different universities to see if someone in that field is 
really the top man to whom he could go for training, with the result that he 
does not find that to be the case in our universities and he goes elsewhere. | 
Is that not right? ; 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I would like to refer to my previous answer. In 
the general fields of science I feel that our Canadian universities have excellent 
departments. It is only in those specialized fields where the demand is low in 
Canada, that students must go out of the country for training. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are several of those specialized fields, though, are 
there not, doctor? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Oh, there are many of them! 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Thank you, Dr. van Steenburgh. All right, Mr. Nielsen. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Dr. van Steenburgh, could you, for the purposes of com- 
parison, tell the committee how much money has been allocated to research 
and technical services for the periods 1957-58, 1958-59, 1959 and 1960, in 

- the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the National Research Council? 

Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: In 1957-58, Mines and Technical Surveys, exclud- 
ing the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, received $20,167,414. In 
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the same year Agriculture received for its scientific and technical wor ree 
$25,016,853. National Research Council, in the same year, received $20,494,051 S ; 
‘The CHAIRMAN: You just have the figures for the three departments? J a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Have you the figures for the other years there? ‘May gt 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, they be inserted as an appendix to the record of these 
proceedings? ae 
The CHarrmMan: Is that agreed, gentlemen? ; sem 
(See Appendix “A’’) - a 


= 


a. 
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The CHAIRMAN: You need each department of government where scientific _ 
reseach is part of the activities? | mS 
Mr. NIELSEN: These three departments I mentioned, Mines and Technical _ 


Surveys, Agriculture, and National Research Council, for the three periods 2 q 
1957-58, 1958-59 and 1959-60. af 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you want other departments? a 


Mr. NIELSEN: If you have a comparison with other departments, it would — 
be very useful. a 
Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: These figures are fairly comparable. When you go 
to other departments, it is difficult to sort out the money that is definitely 
allotted for scientific and technical work. A figure for the other departments — 
would require considerable research by the finance people. hah 


Mr. NIELSEN: I think it serves our purposes to have those three com- 
parisons, because they are the three departments largely concerned with — 
scientific and technical services. : a 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. i 


Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if there is in existence an appendix that could ~ 
be affixed to these proceedings, showing the estimates which have been brought — 
out during the last meeting, and this one of the increases in personnel 
that the various branches have asked the committee to consider over the 4g 
next five years? | - 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: These figures are the total of the figures that were © 
given by the various branch directors during the questioning period. Be 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, could we have that put in as an appendix? — 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | a 

(See Appendix “B’’) 


Mr. NIELSEN: There is one other appendix I would like to have introduced. 4 
into the proceedings; that is a table, if it is available, of the percentage 


increase in scientific and technical positions over the. last 10 years. It is © 
the absolute one. 


a 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: You want the absolute one? There are two of ‘§ 
them. a 


Mr. NiELSEN: I think the one that Mr. Pack is holding—both of them _ 


would be nice. Let us have the absolute one, the one you are holding, Mr. 
Deputy Minister. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the one you want? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to the committee? 
Agreed. 

(See Appendix “C’’) 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, if you will allow it, I have one last question. — 


I wonder, Dr. van Steenburgh, if you would care to comment generally on — 
the evidence over the past two meetings. One thing which I would like you © 
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specifically to comment on is the line a number of committee members have 

been following with regard to the comparison of salary rane Ee of the directors 

of the various branches within the department. 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: The salaries of the directors of the three main 
_ branches of the department, that is Geological Survey, the Mines Branch and 
Surveys and Mapping Branch, are from $13,000 to $14,000 annually. The 
director of the Dominion Observatories is one classification below that, $11,500 

to $12,500. That is, the director of the Dominion Observatory is one classification 

_ below the three other main directors. The director of the Geographical Survey 

_is at the same level as the divisional chiefs in the other branches. With regard | 

to the Dominion Observatory, this means the divisional chiefs in turn are one 
classification less than the divisional chiefs in the larger branches. 

ig Mr. NIELSEN: Dr. van Steenburgh, is this, in your opinion, an undesirable 
state of affairs? A 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I consider it very undesirable. Recently I was at 

a meeting with senior scientists of the National Research Council and this 

level of salary between the director of the Dominion Observatory and our 

other directors came up for discussion. One of the senior officials of the 

_ National Research Council told me that if Dr. Beals was on his staff he would 

be getting close to $3,000 more than he is getting on our staff. 

- Mr. Nietsen: Are there any other general comments that you would like 
to make with regard to the impediments if any, being encountered, over the 
last ten years or now in the department; and what restrictions, if any, have 

been placed on your scientific endeavours, and so forth? 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: First, I might speak about salaries. On many occa- 
sions it has been pointed out to the committee that as soon as our men become 
national, or international specialists, they tend to have great attraction for 

the universities and industry. Our serious loss of staff is at our specialist 

level; and until salaries as between universities, industry and ourselves are 
adjusted, this condition is going to continue. Our great difficulty—and this has . 
been pointed out to the committee in the past—is that we have an accordion 
effect in our higher salary ranges. There is no place for the outstanding 
scientist to go. We need our whole upper salary structure raised materially 
to give us the latitude to take care of the persons at this very vulnerable level, 
the specialist level. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you made representations to have this level Sitesea 

Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: The department has made specific and general - 
requests to have this matter adjusted. 

The CHAIRMAN: Over how many years? 

Dr. vAN STEENBURGH: That has been going on ever since I came into the 
government, which is about twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. NIELSEN: So far as your department is concerned, do you hold with 
Dr. Convey that we are not even in the race so far as keeping pace with 
mineral and industrial expansion in this country? 

Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: I feel most definitely we are not meeting our 
responsibility to Canada in this department at the present time. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I think that is a good note on which to move for eats 
ment. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: May I aor a question, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the > 
Dominion Observatory? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: I am referring to a specific item in the estimates and 
that is in regard to the charter of an aircraft. I notice there is an additional 
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$30,000 for this year, and yet on the other hand we see a decrease of $5,000 in. 
regard to publication of technical reports. I wonder why in one case it sugge is 
an increase of activity, and in the other a decrease? , POR a . 
The CHAIRMAN: I think that was explained at an earlier meeting, 
perhaps we could have it answered again. gen 


Dr. VAN STEENBURGH: Mr. Pack will answer that ‘question for you. 4 
Mr. K. M. Pack (Chief Administrative Officer): I may have missed part — 
of the question; did it have something to do with charter of aircraft? a 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Yes. There is a $30,000 increase for charter of aircraft. 


Would you say why there was a decrease of $5,000 in the publication of 
technical reports? - 


bu 3 
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The CHAIRMAN: What page is that on? Be 
Mr. KorcHINSKI: At page 279. 


Mr. Pack: Well, I will have to speak generally. This is particularly, as” 
we call it, a primary publication of technical reports. It does not maintain a 
constant level. Due to the way the reports become available there are heaps — 
and dips in the level of expenditure for this particular item. In this particular — 
case, I think it is one of those dips when the supply of publications is down 
and a higher point will be reached in a succeeding year. If you watch it, you 
will find generally there is not always a steady trend developed. It has ‘ad 
tendency sometimes to go up and sometimes go down, depending on the way 
they are processed, the printing of them and so forth. a — 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Would you explain then the charter of aircraft? I see | 
there is an increase of some $30,000 in the estimates for this year. ie 


Mr. PACK: Basically that is accounted for by the fact that the type of — 
plane especially required to carry out the aeromagnetic survey this year will — 
- cost more than the one last year. Last year we had a B-17 aircraft, and for 4 

technical or scientific reasons it was felt that the same type of aircraft should — 
not be used again this year. Of course, there will be an increase in cost to — 
obtain the one which will be suitable. Generally speaking, that is the reason — 
for it, plus the fact, I believe there is one extra aircraft operation required in — 
central Quebec. That is an additional operation for this year. ” 


Mr. KorcuHinski: There is one further question I would like to ask and 
that concerns the construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and — 
equipment. Would you indicate where this building is being constructed, what 
type of building it is, and the use of it? - 


Mr. Pack: The extra construction project affecting the dominion Ob-— 4 
servatory in the estimates before you is a carryover expense of the radio — 
astronomy project being developed in Penticton, British Columbia. It started last — 
year and is in the active stages of development at this moment. I think Dr. 3 
Innes could explain its technical application better than I, but it is a new 
project established in Penticton to carry on radio astronomy study. The work — 
is being done through the Department of Public Works, and we have an 
extra financing job in this fiscal year. 


Mr. KorcHINski: Did I understand you to say it is the continuation — 
of what you started the previous year? — 


—s 


Mr. Pack: It was a project which was commenced on paper last year. — 
Basicaliy, there was very little money spent in the fiscal year just ended. Th 
main load is coming this year. ) 
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Mr. KORCHINSKI: I notice the estimates are lower this year. er 
Mr. Pack: I think you will find in due course that we will have a second 
item in the forthcoming supplementary estimates to bring that into- balance. 
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Mr. -KorcuInsk1: Do you also expect an Sddition in supplementary esti- 
‘ mates for the acquisition of equipment, because that item is revised? 

a Mr. Pack: I would not expect so, because we have had to buy the equip- 
ment for this particular project. It was largely paid for last year. It is the 
construction part of it that has been delayed. I do not anticipate seeing any 
a increase at all in the equipment for this fiscal year. 

3 Mr. KORCHINSKI: Would the estimate provided SaINDIEtE the project, out- 

side of any additional equipment that may be incidental? 

Mr. Pack: Yes. That which is in front of you will not complete the 
project; we have to depend on a supplementary estimate to bring up the short- 
age left by the work that was not done last year, but that we thought would 
be done. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before you leave, may I say the steering 

committee was appointed by this committee and I think that a member wishes 
to make a motion in that regard. 

Mr. SLoGAN: I would like to move that Mr. Martineau take the place of | 
Mr. Latour on the steering committee. 5 

Mr. FtemMinG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I will second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved and seconded that Mr. Mactinest 
be substituted for Mr. Latour. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. SLoGaNn: I have one question. Why does the aeromagnetic survey come 

under the Dominion Observatory rather than under the Surveys Branch? 
4 Mr. Pack: I believe mainly because the Dominion Observatory has been 
interested in magnetics phenomena and they have had qualified scientists and 
- technicians who could develop the equipment and carry out the program. 

The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the committee, Mr. Minister, I wish to 
express our appreciation to you and to your officials, both of your department 
and of the Dominion Coal Board, for the assistance given to the committee 
in the examination of these estimates which we have now completed. 

Gentlemen, before you go, may I say I think you will have to accept the 
adjournment at the call of the chair, in view of the decision that the steering 

- subcommittee might make this afternoon regarding the calling of other wit- 

~ nesses, on the subject of fallout, radiation and so on, as we discussed at the 
beginning of this meeting. We should know their decision some time after 
lunch. - 

After that, I moti ask the steering subcommittee to get a draft report 
ready for consideration, so that it may be presented to the House as soon as 
possible. However, I do not think the draft could be ready until Thursday 
at the earliest. If it is then ready we will hold a meeting in camera on Thursday 
next, if the committee is prepared to meet then. = 
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ALLOCATIONS TO RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


eae Department Department Du 
Mee of Mines and a ror . Research] 
OS Sei eee Technical Surveys Agriculture | Council © : 
RPI ON COG. ise 6 ost e ss $20,167,414 $25,016,853 $20, 494,051 
ie 2S TERY See 23,260,842 27,243,967 25 obo oe ss 
aves (1959- GUMGr po foes am 62 24,566,205 30,090,724 30,133,580 | 
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APPENDIX “B” 


PROJECTED STAFF INCREASE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MINES — 
ee AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS 


over the next five years 


Continuing Seasonal — 
Employees Employees 


morons ODServatOryen. acts see oe ee ee 30 
Geoeropnical branch. 23 see rac he ee 15 
Geological survey... Doe A, See 200 
WE emis PANCH Gg Cut ais re ee see cae ae oe | 150 
mounveys-and Mapping Branch .735 ¢. cee 
ST COOGL Can aac trialed cece peat tee te wae panto 
PECDOP DA DHICN i. stores bos hiker cin tc pies ere 40 — 
SOA ar crate ewe ether: Seu aK eet ch Ey NS 30 
MapsComptlation 1.0 te ee eer a 100 3 
Hydrographic | 


30 Hydrographers 
| 60 Oceanographers 
Ses sh 100 Compilation and office staff 


300 Ships Officers and Crews ........ 490 
Bepartmental Administration)... (oa eee. Zo 
Porta eve SOUECOS Soot heen tay eran ie eee x 25 
1,135 ; 
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APPENDIX “C” 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POSITIONS 
SINCE THE DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS 
WAS FORMED IN 1950 


No. of No. of 
Scientific Scientific Change in Overall 
and Technical and Technical Scientific Percentage 
Positions Positions and Technical Increase or 
Branch or Division 1950-51 1959-60 Positions Decrease 
Administration 
Mineral Resources 
Division and : 
Explosives Division 26 33 if wine 2% 
Dominion Observatory 59 90 1 524% 
Geological Survey — 191 264 73 38 % 
Mines Branch 304 406 102 —— - 834% 
Surveys and Mapping 571. 631 60 104% 
Geographical 14 35 7a 150 % 


Total increase in Scientific and Technical positions 294. 


This represents an increase of 25.3 per cent over 1950-51 Scientific and 
Technical Positions or an average increase of 2.8 per cent per year. 
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CORRIGENDA (English Edition only) 


Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 12, April 16, 1959 
Page 292, 
line 1: for “2,500” substitute “25”, 
line 12: for ‘“2:50,000” substitute yer GOOG 22 


Page 293, 
4th line from the bottom: for “1957” substitute “five-year”. | 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 13, April 20, 1959 
Page 311, 
7th line from bottom: for “lack” substitute “lag’’. 
penultimate line: for “resources” substitute “reserves” 
penultimate and last lines: for “mapping” substitute “petroleum’’. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 30, 1959. 
(15) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Coates, Doucett, Fisher, Fleming 
(Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, Bade KorchinsKi, MacRae, McFarlane, 
McGregor, McQuillan, Muir (Cape Breton North & Victoria), Murphy, Nielsen, 
Robichaud, Simpson, and Slogan.—19. 


In attendance: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister, and officials of 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


The Clerk of the Committee read the Order of Reference of the House 
dated April 29, 1959, whereby the 1959-60 estimates of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Reseources were referred to the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Fisher, seconded by Mr. Doucett, 


Resolved,—That there be printed 1,000 copies in English and 250 copies 
in French of the Committee’s Minutes a8 Proceedings and Evidence relating 
to its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. 


The Committee commenced its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Item 261, De- 
partmental Administration, was called. 


The Minister made a brief opening statement. He then made a statement 
on oil and gas policy. 


On motion of Mr. McQuillan, seconded by Mr. Fisher, 


Resolved,—That the Committee call representatives of the oil Fit Seah 


to appear at a subsequent meeting to express their views on the oil and gas 
regulations. 


On motion of Mr. McQuillan, seconded by Mr. Fisher, 


Resolved,—That. the Committee call representatives of the independent 


mining organizations to appear at a subsequent meeting to express their views 
on the oil and gas regulations. 


The Committee agreed to certain revisions being made to Issues Nos. 12 
and 13 of the Committee’s proceedings relating to its consideration of the 
estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. (For detail 
of the said revisions, see Corrigenda at the beginning of this issue.) 


At 11.00 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
on Monday, May 4, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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_ EVIDENCE 


 THurspay, April 30, 1959. 
9:00 a.m. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 

As you know, yesterday the estimates of the Department of Northern 
_ Affairs and National Resources were referred to this committee for study. 

I would like to say that I hope, and I am sure we all expect, that we will 
do as good a job in respect of this department as was done by the Committee 
on the estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. I think 
I can say without any hesistancy, having served on many committees, that 
the work done on the estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys was “par excellence’’. 

I will ask the Clerk of the Committee to read the terms of reference, 

and then we will proceed. 
The CLERK: The Order of Reference of the House, dated April 29, 1959, 
is as follows: “Ordered that items numbered 261 to 293 inclusive, and items 
numbered 476 and 477, as listed in the Main Estimates of 1959-60, relating 
to the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, be withdrawn 
from the Committee of Supply and be referred to the Standing Committee 
- on Mines, Forests and Waters, saving always the powers of the Committee of 
Supply in relation to the voting of public moneys”’. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will find these estimates on page 54 in your book of 
estimates. 

When this committee discussed the estimates of this department at the 
last session we had provision for the printing of 750 copies in English and 
250 copies in French of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. Later, owing 
to the demand, that was increased. At the time, someone might move that we 
start with 1,000 copies in English and 250 copies in French. 

So moved by Mr. Fisher, seconded by Mr. Doucett. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. FisHer: At this time I wish to raise a point in respect of the meetings 
of the various committees. Next week we will have two select committees 
meeting. They are the Broadcasting Committee and the Railways, Airlines 
and Shipping Committee, which latter committee will study the report of the © 
Canadian National Railways and other matters. This committee in respect 
of the C.N.R. will run all the way through Tuesday and Wednesday. Would 
it be possible for those of us who are interested in this committee and the 
other committee to avoid a clash in the meetings of these committees and, 
if possible, could this committee meet at some other time? 

The CHAIRMAN: Some time ago, in order to avoid the predicament which 
you expect, the chairmen of all standing committees met with the Government 
Whip and worked out a schedule which it was hoped would be the most satis- 
factory to all members. The times allotted to us were eleven o’clock on Monday, 
eleven o’clock on Tuesday and nine o’clock on Thursday. 

Mr. FIsHER: The committee studying the C.N.R., etc., is to start at 9:30 
and is to go through to 10 o’clock at night, which ties up our whole day. 

The CHAIRMAN: This committee is one of the standing committees. I think 
we would ordinarily have preference over any other special committee. Further- 
more, I am sure—and I hope the members will agree—we will have to have 
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more than three meetings a week in this committee. At present we are — 
scheduled for three a week, but in order to get through we will have to have © 
more. : . 

Mr. Harpie: How can we, with all the other committees? ; 

The CHAIRMAN: The schedule already sets up three sittings a week for — 
this committee. 

Mr. HARDIE: That is plenty. 

The CHAIRMAN: If we are to get through with this department before the 
end of the session we shall have to have more meetings; I expect that they — 
will start next week. j 

Item 261. Deparimental> Administration’ 4.412955 0cs is oe Lie ee $ 866,273 


The CHAIRMAN: Today we have with us the minister, his deputy min- — 
ister and other officials of his department. The minister will make a short — 
statement and then a statement on the oil and gas policy of his department — 
and, of course, of the government. 


Hon. Francis ALvIn G. HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and 4 
National Resources): Mr. Chairman, I am quite pleased to be back again — 
before this committee. I think the work done last year was very helpful to — 
the department. In the intervening time in the department a good deal of 
attention was paid to the recommendations made last year in this committee. 

Last year I had the opportunity to make statements on the general 4 
philosophy of the policy of national development, which I think were of some ~ 
use to the members of the committee. This gives the members of the com- 
mittee a basis for criticism on the work we are doing now. 

I think also it is a recognition of the fact that all parties, and the people 
in all parts of Canada, are beginning to show an interest in the work we — 
are doing in respect of northern Canada. It is to the ultimate interest of 
the people of Canada that the estimates of this department be given a very 
searching review by the members present. 

I have been reading the proceedings of the hearings of the committee in © 
respect of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and I was greatly ~ 
impressed with the high level of questioning and discussion which went on 
at those hearings. I was very much interested in the statement made by my 
colleague, the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. - 

At this time, for a very obvious reason, I do not propose to make a full : 
statement on my department. In the first place my department has several — 
branches which bear little or no relationship one to the other. For instance, — 
the National Parks Branch, which includes Historic Sites and the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, has very little direct connection with the Water Resources 
Branch. Likewise the Northern Administration and Lands Branch is an alto- 
gether different thing from the National Museum. The Forestry Branch ~ 
does have some connection with the Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
and is, of course, one of the prime attractions. However, as far as the dis- 
cussion of the estimates is concerned, they are not too closely related. 

As was the case last year, I am prepared this year to make statements 
in respect of such special programs as the camp ground and picnic area pro- — 
gram, and the roads-to-resources program. I intend to make a somewhat 
lengthy and detailed statement on the oil and gas regulations in the territories, — 
and with reference to the situation which prevails there. ¥ 

In the last two or three months, generally speaking, there has been an 
increasing interest, from an altogether different point of view, in the oil and 
gas play in the northern parts of our country, both in the mainland and the © 
islands. Today, therefore, I am going to make a special statement in respect — 
of the oil and gas regulations in order to attempt to clear up some of the A 
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confusion which I think has arisen in the minds of the public across Canada 
-as to what precisely is going on in that area. 

In the meantime I believe it would be an efficient practice here in this 
committee if I made statements on each of these branches as they come up. 
Then we would be very glad to deal with all questions which members might 
wish to ask on these various branches. As I understand it this does not pre- 
vent any member asking questions on the whole general conduct of the depart- 
ment. This is not an effort to separate it entirely. I believe it might be proper, 
before we go through the first items, that there might be an opportunity to 
ask some general questions. 


There are thirty-three votes in the estimates of this department, totalling 
approximately $85 million. This is quite an extensive program and is re- 
lated to many other departments. 


I think that with these comments I will wind up the general statement 
I have just been making. However, before I close off the general statement, 
I would like to invite members of the committee to visit one or two of our 
operations here in this city. In the last year we have opened up the new 
Forest Products Laboratories in Vancouver and in Ottawa. We cannot easily 
take you out to Vancouver but we can invite the members of the committee 
to take off a period of time in order to go to the laboratory located out 
on the Montreal road. 


There is another operation here in Ottawa which is increasing in in- 
terest; that is the tourist bureau. We feel this tourist bureau is one of the 
finest in the world. At this time of the year you will see it at the peak of 
its operation, when it is handling hundreds of tons of mail every day. I would 
like you to go down there, if you would, in order to see how this is handled. 
You will see the thousands of inquiries which come in every day and you 
will see how they are handled in getting replies mailed out within forty- 
eight hours. It is quite a demonstration of a very small but efficient branch 
of the department. 


At this time I would like to make my prepared statement on the oil and 
gas regulations. You will recall, gentlemen, that last year in the committee I 
stated one of the reasons behind the roads-to-resources program was the 
necessity of delineating our resources, and that one of the devices for opening 
up this unknown country was the technique of going in by road from the 
south and western part of Canada. One of the reasons why this road system in 
the territories was of interest to us was because in the last three of four 
years it was generally known there were oil and gas possibilities in this 
area. 


One of the main costs of exploration is getting into an area. At that time 
I was speaking of the necessity of getting a road up through the centre of 
the Yukon to the Artic coast, so that it would be possible to bring up heavy 
equipment to encourage oil and gas exploration in that area. I mentioned 
that the Mackenzie River was a natural artery. I also mentioned the possibility 
of going up through the Fort Simpson and Fort Nelson area. When I was 
speaking of that last year we did not know, as we do now, that the ex- 
ploration would move swiftly in that area. 


You will notice in the map behind me the coloured areas in blue and 
red, which indicate on the mainland areas of our country the permits which 
have been taken out for exploration. On that map you will see two white 
squares in the centre of the Yukon. They are separate because they are 
reservations given some years ago to a Canadian. company to explore for 
a period of time in that area. You are able to form an idea of how ex- 
ploration tends to go along the lines of communication; first of all, there 
is the Mackenzie River, which gives access to Alberta from the south, and it 
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carries on right down the Mackenzie valley; and, secondly, if those two white 
squares were filled in, you would see that this route would lead up to the 
Mackenzie River delta. | t: cats a 
With these preliminary remarks, together with the information which. 
was given last year, I think this statement will now be correlated. ans. 
It has been thought for some time that large areas north of 60 degrees 

in Canada may have large oil and gas possibilities. Over 250,000 square miles 
of the mainland and the Arctic islands may be favourable for oil and gas. 
In addition the area of the Arctic continental shelf may add an additional — 
100,000 square miles but this area is not yet accurately known. This is a great@ 
potential public resource since all these lands are crown lands. a 
As you have heard, permits under the Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations 
covering large acreages have been issued for oil and gas exploration in the? 
last year and a half. An oil exploration program which, I believe, in terms | 
of land area is one of the largest in the world, is now under way. 4 
Active exploration is taking place over many millions of acres. In face 

of these great developments, those who a short while ago were saying that 
northern development was a pipe dream and nothing would happen, have now — 
shifted to another attack. They imply we are giving away this public resource © 
to promote development. They suggest we are cheaply selling out our birth-— 
right of northern resources. Others indeed are suggesting, for other motives, © 
that there is no foundation to the probability that oil and gas may be there 
at all. Some of these are serious charges. I take them particularly seriously 
because of my strong personal feelings on the importance of protecting the — 
public interest. I assure you these charges are not true. I would like to 
lay before you a number of facts which will show that they are false. ¥ 
The government has two bases for its policies toward northern resources, | 

We want firstly, to encourage their early exploration, later their development, — 
and eventually their exploitation; and secondly, we are determined to protect — 
the public interest in them. Our policy in northern oil and gas should be | 
judged on these bases. Let me give you some thoughts which illustrate how 4 
our policy meets these criteria. a 
First of all, we realize that northern exploration is very costly, and since © 
relatively little is known of the geology, exploration risks are very great. No 
doubt, this is one of the more costly areas in the world to explore. Large | 
amounts of capital are needed to carry on this exploration and development a 
and private capital has been invited, in partnership with us, to join in thisa® 
program on terms which we consider are fair and equitable. The fact that | 
such large scale exploration is actually taking place suggests that our policies — 
of encouraging investment, of maintaining close and continual discussion with — 
the industry, have produced a climate in which people are prepared to invest — 
in northern oil and gas exploration. As an illustration of what the government — 
is doing in this regard, I might mention the geological and hydrographic — 
programs whose efforts will be doubled over the next five years. - 7 
I would like to interject at this point that this doubling is very necessary — 
to this department. : ae 
As an indication of the need for increased activity in these fields, I might 
mention that at the rate at which hydrographic surveys have been carried 4 
on in the past, it would take some 250 years to bring the charting of Canada’s — 
northern waters up to the standards which are now required for southern ~ 
waters. ce 
But if we are encouraging investment and exploration it can be asked— _ 

are we giving away our resources to do it? a 
Let us look at the facts of our policy. Although there are over 100 oil a 
laws active in the world today, these may be generalized into two mair * 
systems of oil and gas disposition. One is the concession system. It is a system ‘ 
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- common in the Middle East, for example, and with modifications in parts 
- of South America. It applies in some of the world’s most prolific producing 


areas. Under this system large blocks of land are licensed to a single operator 
or group of operators, and these operators retain complete control from explora- 


tion through to production and marketing. Single large companies can com- 
_ pletely control many oil fields. It can be argued that this system could endanger 
_ the public interest; and, of course, it is argued. 


It may surprise you, and indeed it shocked me, that a modification of 
this system was in effect in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon when 
I came into my present office. I immediately set about revising it. 

The exact date of revision was September 3, 1957. 

In my opinion, the public interest was not sufficiently protected. I shall 
go into more detail on this in just a few minutes. 

The other main system is the public reserve system, or the crown reserve 


“system. It is used in parts of the United States and in our western provinces. 


Under this system, a permit is given to an operator to explore an area for 
oil and gas, and should he make a discovery at least half of the land in the 


permit in a certain specific pattern reverts to the crown. 


I have underlined the word “pattern” for very important reasons. This 
is to assure that on the discovery of an oil pool a percentage of the productive 
acreage will return to the government to dispose of as it sees fit. This is 
the system in our present regulations. 

Let me show you how this works, and how it compares with the system 
in force in 1957 when I came into office. 

Mr. Palmer, who is present, is going to put on the board a picture of 
typical grids in northern Canada. On top of these grids he is going to put 
on, in blue colour, examples of various types of pools that to date have been 
discovered in western Canada. The pool at your right is an average type of 
pool which was actually taken from one or two examples in Alberta. 

Now, this is what happened under the old regulations. Under those 
regulations any company which discovered oil on its permit, which gave them 
the right to explore, had the right to take 35 per cent of the total acreage in 
a solid block. Under the old regulations this is what would happen if they 
knew something of the formation. The discovery company would receive 35 
per cent of the total acreage in land, but in practice would get almost all of 
the productive area in that grid. Now, if Mr. Palmer took that typical oil 
pool and spread it across into another grid, then I think you could say with 
complete accuracy that by putting two solid blocks of 35 per cent acreage in 
the two grids, the discovery company would get all the oil. Mathematically, — 
the chances are very small of an oil pool being on a single grid alone; 
actually it would extend possibly over one or two grids. If Mr. Palmer could 
show us two 35 per cent blocks in adjoining grids, you could block out that 
whole area. 

This is what shocked me when I looked at these regulations. When I 
began to put this whole thing down on paper, using this 35 per cent block 
all the time, over and over and over, it came out, in connection with the 
various pools in western Canada, that the discovery company received back 
as a reward for its discovery almost all the oil and gas. I consulted people 
in the oil and gas industry to verify this opinion and without exception they 
agreed this is what would happen. 

Therefore, on September 23, 1957, in a letter to the Canadian Petroleum 
Association, the government gave notice that no future permits would be 
granted unless it was conditional on their accepting new regulations which 
we would work out. During the winter of 1957-58, with the advice of the 
leading men in the oil industry, the leading men on the government side 
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working with the oil industry and the man I brought down here to help and © 
advise us, Mr. Somerville, the Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines - 
of the province of Alberta, and with our departmental officials and myself, | 
we worked out the new regulations. ~~ | = 
Now, let us see how those new regulations work. We set up a different — 
arrangement, one which was similar to the arrangement in the western 
provinces and parts of the United States. This system is most familiarly 
known as the crown reservation system. Under these regulations we said 
to the exploration company: as a reward for your exploration work and the 
great risks you have taken you have a right under the crown reservation — 
system, which is a custom pattern now, to take, not 35 per cent but 50 per@ 
cent of the grid of land, but you must take it in a series of small blocks. | 
These blocks are shown in red, and when Mr. Palmer puts them on, this — 
assumes that the discovery company is drilling on an anomaly and if they — 
do hit production of a commercial quantity they are forced under the regula=- © 
tions then to take certain blocks; but they must leave corridors around them. 
Here is a sample pool action: they would immediately try to block out, 
so far as they could with the size of the blocks we have allowed them, some 
form of a pattern that would give them most of that oil. However, they 
would not know for sure what is down there. This is an example here, | 
which covers an area of about four grids. It shows the most typical thing @ 
that could happen to them but, mathematically, it is like “blind man’s buff 2 am 
Generally speaking, it works out that the company that finds the oil, and 
the crown, end up with 50 per cent of the oil pool. Sometimes the company 
makes a good guess and will get a higher percentage of production; sometimes 
they make a poor guess, or the forms run off in different directions, or thin — 
out, and each end up with 50 per cent of the oil pool. 


Mr. HARDIE: Do you mean this pattern is set down before they go to work 
on that anomaly? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, all we give them is a statement that | 
they may choose rectangular blocks and the largest one they can take is four 4 
by four or four by three. : 


The CHAIRMAN: What ae you mean by “four by four’? 


Mr. HAMILTON (QwAppelle): Four miles by four miles, or four miles by 
three miles. They are limited to these blocks. If they could draw a diagram 
with all the indentations in it, and knew the formation, they could probably 
go back and get most of the pool. But this was a system worked out in the 
United States when they were trying to protect the public interest, and it was 
adopted in Alberta, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. It is a 
device whereby the crown, or the people, can preserve the maximum owner- 
ship in the oil pool. 

The discovery company is given encouragement in the fact that they can 
get a certain proportion of the oil pool for spending all their money in this 
risk enterprise. In the department we have spent hours on mathematics, E. 
looking at the possibilities of these pools. Mathematically, the figure will 
fluctuate between 45 per cent and 65 per cent; but it works out, generally 
speaking, that the odds are it wil] be a fair split. Sometimes we get the 
most; sometimes they get the most. That, in essence, is the difference between 
the regulations. J 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could perhaps go back to that for question- — 
ing on the details, because the detailed regulations are many pages long. 


Mr. FISHER: Mr. Chairman, may we ask questions now? 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us finish with this statement. ‘ 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would like to revert to one thing. On | . 
the chart there is a great mass of blue pool. This is the largest known pool a 
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_ that we have in our country. It is Redwater. This Redwater pool, is so broad 
that if the blocks were in there, the full blocks would be pretty well all 
- productive. This is an example of where they would get more. But with 
_ regard to the ordinary pool, the smaller pool, and any pool that takes an odd 
shape—and so little is known about our geology—taking the knowledge of 
experience, the 50-50 rule is mathematically sound. 

Anyone who wishes to explore for oil and gas in these areas may obtain 
a permit to do so. A permit, however, grants the right only to explore—I 
_ would like to emphasize that—and to obtain a lease later, on a certain part of 
the permit area if oil or gas is discovered. At the permit stage no right is 
given to oil or gas. The permittee must actively explore his permit, by the 
expenditure of at least $3 per acre during the permit term. He must post a 
bond with us to assure he will carry out this work or he loses his permit and 
deposits. On the basis of permits issued on the northern mainland to date— 
not going to the islands on the continental shelf at all—permittees must spend 
approximately $175,000,000 in the next five years to hold their acreage, and 
during the same period applicants who have already applied for the right 
to explore for oil in the Arctic islands, and the continental shelf, will spend 
an additional $25,000,000. They cannot simply “sit”? on their permits. 

This anticipated expenditure—not by the government, but by private 
enterprise—is based on the acreage for which permits have actually been 
issued or firm applications made and which now exceeds 171,000,000 acres. 
This was three or four days ago. This is more than seven times the area now 
under disposition in Saskatchewan and 24 times the area now under disposition 
in Alberta. 

The administration of this resource will require careful handling and a 
much larger staff than we now have for this purpose. When I took over the 
department there was only one qualified officer in the oil administration 
section, and I have already added a second officer. So we have multiplied by 
100 per cent. It is one of these statistical bits of evidence. The next sentence 
will show the incongruity of that. 

‘ This still compares very unfavourably with Saskatchewan which has 
a total oil and gas staff of over 100, and Alberta with a staff of 165, exclusive 
of the employees of the Alberta Conservation Board. 

Gediea permittee discovers oil or gas, he may obtain a lease on up to one- 
half of his permit area. This lease allows him to produce oil or gas on the 
area for a term of 21 years—the lease period. , 

On each acre under lease, the lessee must pay an annual rental of $1: 
per acre which will assure continued income to the crown for the land which 
is leased. 

This 1s the point I want to stress—that 50 per cent of the permit area 
returns to the crown as crown-reserve. This 50 per cent is in such a pattern 
over the permit .that the crown will likely hold land over any possible oil 
or gas pools. We have been illustrating this on the diagram. 

Let me illustrate the 35 per cent lease system which was in force in 
1957 and which was the policy of the former administration. All, I repeat, 
all, of an oil pool could be blanketed by the lessee. This would have re- 
sulted in the same effect as the concession system and the protection of the 
public interest that can be achieved by the crown reserve system was not 
possible. I would suggest that the public interest is certainly protected more 
today than it was in 1957. In fact, I would go further. The apathy of the 
previous administration, which failed completely to develop a policy for the 
protection of the public interest in the oil and gas resources of northern 
Canada, will rank as one of the greatest examples of economic ignorance and 
failure to protect the public interest that the world has ever experienced. 

How does our crown reserve system protect the public interest? It is 
very likely that, in any oil and gas field discovery in the north, the crown 
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reserve will contain a substantial portion of such oil sae gas. te Who gets” 

the oil is what counts. 2 ae 


The crown may grant leases on any areas of this crown reserve in anya 
judicious way it thinks fit. It might, for example: - 4 


(1) lease the rights to the highest cash bidder; = my 
(2) lease the rights to any person bidding to pay the hiehest nde 
royalty on production from the area. This system would not Tre- 
quire large amounts of cash on hand by bidders and would permit — 
them to pay as production went on and thus encourage investinenaa 
by smaller scale investors; 
(3) set a high basic royalty, say 50 per cent royalty, and accept the 4 
tender of the highest cash bidder based on this royalty (that is, 
fixed royalty plus cash bid); and : } 
(4) have regard to the financial responsibility and financial structure — 
- of the bidding companies and take into account the extent to which © 
Canadian capital will have an opportunity of participating. . 


If I may digress for a moment, Mr. Chairman: This, when read eabea 
gets at two great dangers in the oil and gas business. First, the purely specu- | 
lative promoter can be watched, in the public interest, under this phrase _ 
“financial responsibility”; second, the great wish of the Canadian people io 
have an opportunity to share in ownership of the wealth of their nation can 
be given ample opportunity and encouragement if, in considering a bid, we 


ownership and, of course, eventual control in these companies. re 

The crown reserve system gives the crown a dynamic role in protecting © ; 

The public interest is also protected through the return of revenue from 
a public resource. Under our policy, revenue can be gained in a number | 4 
of ways—through the sale of crown reserves, through a royalty on all produc- 
tion which compares favourably with royalty in the provinces, and also — 
through general corporation and income taxes. All these measures ae 
us a fair return to the public. 

One of the most important basic steps in our national development policy 
is a program to obtain a complete inventory of our resources. Our policy — , 
requires complete return of information and data to the crown from explora- — 
tion. As exploration goes on a complete picture of our northern resources — 
will be compiled which will assist us in planning and policy decisions. 

Mr. Chairman, I have one more digression. Even though that paragraph — ‘ 3 
does not sound as important as other paragraphs, from a government point 
point of view—from the people’s point of view—this question of informa- " i 
tion is probably, I believe, one of the most important things that we have | 

estabilshed in our own policy. I will be glad to answer questions as to why. 
Going back to the statement: r 

Public interest will be protected through prevention of waste in pro- 
duction. We have strong conservation legislation on prevention of waste, con- 
trol of well-drilling and spacing, production of oil, and management of oil 
and gas reservoirs. 

In all ways I have cited, we have now for the first time modern effective © 
oil and gas legislation which protects the public interest by making opportuniala By 
available for Canadian participation, by assuring fair revenue return to the 4 ps 
public, by maintaining important policy decisions in the hands of the crown, 7% 
by assuring complete information and data returned to the crown, by good — 
management and by prevention of waste. I do not think that there is eRe . 


oil legislation anywhere in the world that does any more to protect the ee 
interest. 
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m+) You have heard about the proposed revisions to oil policy for the area 
north of 70 degrees—the Arctic islands. The same basic policy as I have 
‘described will apply there. There will be only one important difference, and 
that is the length of the permit period. Recognizing the fact that this is 
perhaps the most difficult area of the world to carry on exploration and produc- 
tion of oil and gas, particularly with an extremely short summer season, we are 
‘proposing that the initial exploration period will be extended by three years. 
‘ Let me revert back to my original statement of-basic policy—to encourage 
exploration and development and to protect the public interest. In these 
remarks I have attempted to show that exploration is under way in areas 
where the pessimists were saying it would not get under way for a long time. 
Our policy is encouraging exploration and this exploration is going on within 
the framework of modern strong oil and gas legislation that does protect the 
public interest. 

We have a good oil policy and if necessary, it will be modified from time 
to time in careful consideration of all interests to assure that it continues to meet 
our basic policy. We have our legislation under continual review and study by 
our own staff and by the industry. Officers of my department and the Canadian 
Petroleum Association will be meeting in May to discuss well-spacing, timing 
of well-drilling, unitization of oil pools, release of information to the public, 
and other matters which may assist in the best management of oil pools and 
the most economic production of oil when it is discovered. 

The implied criticism that we are giving away northern resource rights 
is without basis. We are getting exploration and development and we are 
getting them under a very sound national development policy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I think the members here will recognize, 
not only my strong personal feeling on this subject, but also my concern 
over the fact that confusion has arisen, because of several reasons, on this 
subject of oil and gas regulations. 

Recently we had questions raised in the House. One question was from 
the member for Mackenzie River. He asked about an oil sale that took 
place north of the boundary of British Columbia—Mr. Palmer is pointing 
it out on the map—where 34 million acres were put up for sale and permits 
for less than 3 million acres were taken up: The newspapers and radio reports 
have not helped the public realize the tremendous difference in the various 
areas of northern Canada. 

This led an honourable member of the house, the Leader of the Opposition, 
into confusion. He took the figures of my answer to the honourable member 
for Mackenzie, as indicated in that particular sale, to mean that, because one 
company got a big block of land, it indicated that this was the percentage all 
through the area. 

A question was asked yesterday in the House by another honourable 
member which allowed me to state what was happening in the area of the 
Arctic islands, where there are now 86 million acres under permit. In this 
area it so happens that 68 per cent of the companies are Canadian, another 13 
or 14 are Canadian subsidiaries of American companies, 14 per cent are 
American, and three per cent are British. 

Figures are not the answer. The right to explore is not the final thing. 
What does count is who owns the oil when it is found and developed. That 
is where I feel that we, as a committee, and I myself as minister, have to 
be very careful that we examine into all the ways of doing this, and that we 
have protected the public interest. That is where we, as a committee, and this 
department, must examine carefully into this very simple rule, or into this 
very simple fact, that we have to follow a line which encourages exploration but 
which at the same time gives to the people who own these reserves the maximum 
return in protection. 
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This line is never constant; it varies from time to time. If costs rise, 
maybe a whole area will be uneconomic and not developed. But if deep pools. 
are found, and gas at high compressability at very efficient production costs, 
we can move the line a bit further. But this department must be constantly on 
the alert, not only to see that we have all the information we can get on the 
subject and also the best thinking we can get, but also to bring them to bear on 
this subject of protecting the public interest. : 

Having said these things, I think the committee is now in a better position — 
to question me on matters of policy and details of the administration. 3 


The CHAIRMAN: Before you begin, may I tell the committee that, just as” : 
we did last year, we will allow the members considerable latitude, of course, in 
respect to all questions and observations which are relevant. 7 

Mr. FISHER: Mr. Chairman, as you know I have just recently come on the 
committee. I read all the evidence on the Mines and Technical Surveys part 
of it, and I was tremendously impressed with the job the committee has done. ia 
cannot get over the fact of how much improvement there has been and how ~ 
deeply they went into things. I must say, however, that I was somewhat — 
disturbed by the statement read this morning, because of its political overtones. j 
Why did the minister feel it was necessary to come here with a statement as _ 
strong as he has made today, in the light of the past record of this committee? — 
He is starting out with a very sharp er attack. Why does the minister 
feel that this is necessary. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is a very good question, Mr. Chairman, g 
and for this reason: I had intended simply to bring in a statement of our policy, — 
without even mentioning too much about what happened before. But this — 
last month there developed a feeling of concern across this country in the minds — 
of many people, through articles in the newspapers and other statements, which | 
implied that we were giving away these tremendous resources of the north tom 
companies which came in there and took out those permits. 

Any person who knows public opinion in Canada over the last ten to 
fifteen years will know how strongly the Canadian people feel about this 
matter of Canadian participation and ownership in those resources. This 
government was elected on its pledge to do what it could to preserve the public — 
interest in these matters. I am not ordinarily a type of person who wants to — 
start out in a committee with a statement of this sort; but quite frankly I was a . 
shocked at what happened in the house last Thursday nih p 


Mr. HARDIE: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the proper place to answer 
such statements is in the House and not in this committee. Here we are — q 
assembled to deal with the estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs — hi 
and National Resources, and we are happy to deal with them. If the minister _ 
wants to answer speeches which were made in the House, I respectfully suggest 
that the proper place to answer them is in the House. Moreover, if I should — 
go about answering speeches in that fashion in this committee, we would i 
be here until next December. —- 


The CHAIRMAN: The minister is quite within his rights in a discussion of 
these estimates to refer to what has taken place in the House as well as @ 
outside the House. a 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Is this the place to make political statements of that kind? o 
Is that the purpose of this committee? . 

Mr. NIELSEN: I think we are getting a bit emotional here. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: If so, it is for a good reason, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. NIELSEN: If we “hold on to our hats” for a moment we will realize - 


that emotion is not going to find any expression of reason. I trust Mr. Hardie 4 
will permit me to finish my remarks. . a 
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Mr. HARDIE: We always allow it 75 per cent of the time. 


Mr. NIELSEN: In my view Mr. Fisher’s opening remarks were very much 
in point. But in reviewing last year’s proceedings I came to one conclusion: 
_ that the work of the committee was not nearly as effective as it could be 
_ perhaps because of our lack of knowledge of what the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources was doing, and perhaps because of lack of 
incentive among the members of this committee. 
| This year there has been a marked improvement, as Mr. Fisher has 
already pointed out. I feel it; the chairman feels it, and I think we all feel it. 
One of the most evident things about last year’s work in this committee 
was the flabby nature of the end result. It seems to me that only by calling 
a spade a spade, regardless of political overtones, discussion without emotion; 
only then may we criticize neatly and precisely without getting upset. | 
I suggest that if hon. members of the committee feel that these statements 
are wrong, and that past policy was better, they should proceed to ask ques- 
tions in order to bring out those facts if they exist. If they are right, I feel 
they should be heard. 


Mr. FISHER: Mr. Chairman, let me point to one example which I consider 
to be nothing but sheer hyperbole. I refer to page six of the minister’s 
statement where he said: 


The apathy of the previous administration— 


I hold no brief for the previous administration, but the statement goes on 
as follows: 

.. which failed completely to develop a policy for the protection of 
the public interest in the oil and gas resources of northern Canada, will 
rank as one of the greatest examples of economic ignorance and failure 
to protect the public interest that the world has ever experienced. 


You have asked me not to be emotional, but if that is not sheer emo- 
tionalism, then I do not know what is. 


Mr. NIELSEN: If the statement is incorrect, I suggest that the members of 
the committee should go about introducing facts to show that it is incorrect. 


Mr. FISHER: Who, including the minister, is an expert to say whether this 
is one of the “greatest examples of economic ignorance and failure to protect 
the public interest that the world has ever experienced’’? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps that question should be directed to the minister. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Now that the interruptions are over! I was 
making a statement in answer to a question by the member for Port Arthur, 
Mr. Fisher, as to why I did this. The interruptions came, and I let them go on. 

The answer is simple: that when you are in charge of policy in a depart- 
ment, such policy, in order to get acceptance across the country, must have the 
support of the people of the country. The minister must set out what the 
policy is. He must state very completely what the policy is and declare it in 
such a way that it gets through to the public that their interests are being 
protected. The statement which I made is based on the very simple fact that 
there has been a determined effort to discredit this northern program, not on 
the basis of its rightness or wrongness, but through an attack that we were, 
in fact, giving away the ownership in our resources in the north, and thereby 
diminishing - our sovereignty. 

When that feeling spreads through the country it is harmful to the BuBlic 
interest. So I took the first opportunity to put my views on the record. As 
your chairman, Mr. Murphy, well knows, in my letter to him discussing the 
order of procedure, I simply suggested that we should follow the same 
procedure as last year, and that I make a statement about oil and gas in its 
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proper turn. But the events of the last few weeks have made a difference. ‘ 
I am not going to back down in the face of a campaign which tries to discredit 
us in what I think is one of the best efforts that could have been made to try — 
to solve this problem for Canada. ; J ta 

With respect to the statement quoted by Mr. Fisher about “the apathy of — 
the previous administration...” I have known about this ever since I came — 
into the department, but I never mentioned it because I did not want to stir up > 
a partisan issue in connection with the development of our resources. But © 
when this matter was brought up, I was personally disturbed, not only because 
it affected me personally, but because it also affected the confidence of the — 
people in this program. a 

I think I have every right to take the first opportunity that occurs to make & 
this type of strong statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we can now proceed to examine the minister, and — 
to make relevant observations concerning his statement. <— 


Mr. HARDIE: With respect to the area in the northern sections of British — 
Columbia and the northern Arctic islands, can the minister give us a breakdown 
about those areas, including the Peel plateau? I wonder if the minister could — 
tell us what the blue areas on that map mean, also the red and the white? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The blue just indicates the time when ~ 
these permits were handed out. The cut-off date was July 1, 1957. The blue — 
areas represent permits taken out up to June 30, or July 1, 1957, with a 
a total of 34 million acres. a 

The red indicates the areas given out to permit since that time. There ~ 
are in addition the 86 million acres in the islands, which are not shown; a 
and the white shows the reservations. 2 

Mr. Harpie: I want to know about the white spaces. These were given ~ 
to Canadian companies, were they not? 


Mr, HamMILtTon (Qu’Appelle): Yes. = 
Mr. Harpie: I would lke a breakdown of the companies that were 4 
given permits that were covered by the blue in that map, as to United States, — 
United States subsidiaries, Canadian and British. 
The CHAIRMAN: With the acreage as well? 
Mr. Harpig: And the acreage, too. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): As I said earlier, percentages do not mean @ 
anything; you cannot prove anything by them. Would you agree if we took, — 
as well as we can, the percentage for the whole area? x 


Mr. Harpig: I just want what is shown in blue. You can give me what 


is shown by the red afterwards. ms 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well, we will get to work on it. There + 
are something like 600 companies. ss 
Mr. Harvie: I do not want it right now, but later on. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is a fair way to get it. You know ~ 
as well as I do that percentages are meaningless in these matters, because e 
they change from day to day. I do not think the granting of oil permits is 


a final thing. The factor which counts is: who owns the oil when the oil 3 
is found? f 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you want the committee to have particulars in connec- . 4 
tion with the areas shown in white, Mr. Hardie? z 


Mr. HARDIE: We know that the areas shown in white are Canadian 
companies. All I want to know is the total acreage, ‘ea 


Mr. NIELSEN: May we be given the names of the companies? I would like q 
to suggest that we obtain this information for the benefit of the committee, 
covering the whole of the oil and gas areas in the north. 


uy 
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Mr. Harvie: That is what I have already asked for. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Above the sixtieth parallel. 
Mr. Harprz: I want the blue separated from the red. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is understood. We will have it for you at the first 
opportunity. 


Mr. FisHER: Mr. Hamilton has made out a strong case for this particular 
policy. Suppose you were the “devil’s advocate” for another point of view, 
are there any progressive features of this policy of reserves? Could it be a 
case of the government free loading upon the enterprises of other private 
concerns? Is it possible that your system of holding these crown reserves, 
which really cover a tremendous increment in value, might create more 
problems in government administration when finally disposed of? Is it possible 
the system may lead to very high-cost oil? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is a series of questions there. The 
first and the last are very important. Might I take the last question first? 


The question of high-cost oil is one of the most crucial questions in 
North America. We have developed in our North America pattern many 
features which lead to high-cost oil. I think the. greatest of these cost factors 
—and it is an objective judgment—would be that we have tended to follow 
the United States pattern of not divulging information discovered by a private 
company. 

To be very specific, an. oil company goes out, spends considerable sums 
of money doing geological and geophysical work on a permit area or lease, 
then loses interest in that area and keeps the information to itself. Another 
company may later come along, go over the same area and do the same geo- 
logical and geophysical work and also lose interest. All this is an added cost 
to the final production of a barrel of oil or an m.c.f. of gas. This is a practice 
which has developed, not by law, but rather by custom of United States 
companies. It is considered to be a matter of great danger by those of us 
in Canada who have been following the oil and gas development over the 
last ten years. 


In the province of Saskatchewan they took the stand that, in the public 
interest, this information should be made available to the public. Under the 
Saskatchewan regulations there is a provision that after one year of dropping 
their interest in an area the government reserves the right to make public 
the information that the company has had to supply to the government during 
the period of its exploitation—and I use this term in its proper sense-—of 
the leaseholding. The government then publishes maps containing all the 
geological and geophysical information. This avoids the necessity of the next 
company which comes along and looks at that lease spending the money 
which the previous company spent in that area. 


For comparison, I think we have an example in Montana, where that 
state has been covered completely three times by the same type of exploration 
by private companies. All this adds to the cost of oil. This is a very involved 
subject and is one of the factors of high-cost oil. 


Another factor in high-cost oil in North America is in the crown reserve 
system. In the early days in the United States the thinking was based on 
the farmers’ holding of 40 acres, and therefore we have this unit of 40 acres 
in granting a permit to drill. Therefore when a company discovered oil a 
pattern was adopted under which the crown would put up for sale this adjoin- 
ing area and ask for a bid on it by various companies. The companies would 
bid for these large sums of cash which did, in our estimation, affect the value 
of that oil. The ac bidder would get the property. 
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If it is a small block of 160 acres, then your actual program of developing, 4 
checking it, and the exploratory costs, are much greater than if it were | ey 
block on whith they could obtain a maximum of gio oe That is a second 


high-cost factor. Ba 
Mr. FISHER: In other words, the small units? ae 4 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. The crown reserve eetonn is partic 


ularly susceptible to that weakness. a 
A third high-cost factor in North America is that we have not followed | 
the unitized field principle. The unitized field principle is simply that, when > 
a field is discovered, then the field must be produced on a basis which gives 
the maximum efficiency of production and, secondly, the maximum recover- — 
ability of the oil. The maximum efficiency of production I think would ge 
something like this. If you had an oil pool with a certain porosity, then 
you would space your wells on a basis which would give you the least cost of — 3 
getting that oil out of the pool. a 
There have been some pretty bad blunders in this respect, not only in the © 
United States but also to a lesser degree in Canada where we have let the 
area for wells be too small. me 
The second question is on conservation. As you know, if various companies — 
own various parts of a pool they are all concerned cath the next company © 
taking oil from the adjoining 40 acres. Therefore, there is a careful watching E 
going on, one of the other. If, however, the pool were handled as a unit then ~ 
you could achieve a greater conservation and take away the incentive for one 
fellow to take up more than he should. 
As you know, the Alberta government has a large staff looking after the | 
pro rating so that each well will protect its conservation. However, the lack ~ 
of unitization in North America has been another factor of high-cost oil. = 
I believe in the world today it is considered that the Middle East is the h 
low-cost oil area. The reason is they have given these large concessions. One a 
company, since it has control of the whole pool, can thereby achieve, without — 
any fuss, proper conservation methods—if they are so inclined—and proper — 
and efficient methods of drilling, with their wells one hundred yards apart — 
instead of miles apart. They are therefore able to run that pool efficiently. — 
One of the great tasks is to improve the rate of recovery from a pooks a 
and it will be done more by cooperation than by any technical device. . 


Mr. NIELSEN: This leads to a question I have. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is one question which I have not yet 
answered, and I think it is the main one. Without going into any other high- 
cost factors, such as drilling wells and all the rest of it, we think on the ques- 
tion of freeloading that if we let the industry know we are thinking in terms ~ 
of helping them work out ways of reducing the cost of efficiently drilling out an : ¥- 
area, and also of exploring the resources of that area efficiently, and all the 
conservation principles, they will cooperate with us in helping bring in some — 
techniques, with the advantages of the unitized field principle. Therefore the © 
argument used by the oil companies who do not like the crown reserve system i: as 
can largely be dissipated. 4 

I do not think, however, that the people of Canada, or in any other coun-. 
try which is watching this thing very closely, would stand for the concession ~ .: 
system. - 

Mr. FISHER: Let us return to the high-cost question. What disturbs me 4 
on reading this book on Canada’s energy prospects put out by the Gordon | 
Commission, and others, is how high our oil costs are compared with United 
States, Venezuelan and Middle East oil and gas. Venezuelan and Middle East — 
oils seem to be able to hold certain markets in Canada, in which our oil cannot 
compete. Are you satisfied that the particular policy you are following will 
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enable us to get low-cost oil out of these regions? There may be other factors 
involved in putting this oil on the market which are against it. There is the 
problem of the large transportation haul, and the difficult living conditions 
during the exploration and development period. 

| Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think, with the present factors which we 
have, such as the long distance and so on, that our chances of taking over 
world-wide leadership in the sale of oil are not going to be too good. The 
Middle East and Venezuelan oil are relatively cheap because of the pools they 
have, and the access to the seaboard. However, that does not mean we should . 
throw up our hands and allow all these high-cost factors to continue, because 
I think—and I hope the concept will grow—that we look on the resources 
from a different point of view than, for instance, the Department of Trade and 
Commerce might look on them. 

Many persons look on oil and gas purely as export commodities. In this 
department—and I hope this view will pervade more of the Canadian think- 
ing—we look at this as an energy resource, which is an altogether different 
product from something which is renewable. This energy resource must be 
husbanded in a manner consistent with the long-term interests of the country. 

For many years to come we certainly will have to export vast quantities 
of oil and gas, (a) because we have to maintain a flow of investment money 
in that industry and (b) because we are developing the capital by which 
Canada can carry the investment load. That is the great problem in looking 
for final effective control and overnship of this resource. 

In the financial end of it we have to think in terms of finding ways and 
means of funnelling the wish of the Canadian people for ownership, or a 
basis for sharing in this resource. 


Mr. FISHER: You do not believe that the logical step in this would be 
to have government ownership of a considerable portion of these reserves 


and government exploitation—and, as you say, using the word “exploitation” 
in the proper sense. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not see any advantage in thinking of 
government oil companies or anything like that. In Saskatchewan, my home 
province, the government, which was once theoretically inclined to public 
ownership and development, today shies away from that for a very obvious 
and clear reason. 

One of the primary reasons, as expressed by the provincial treasurer, is 
that the risk is too great for any public body to take. A private corporation, 
abel with interests in many parts of the world can afford to take ‘the 
risk. 

Mr. FISHER: Is not one of the other arguments that if you get into market- 
ing also there tends to be monopoly and cartel situations there which make 
it very difficult? ) 

Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am not going to go forward into that field 
of conjecture because I think everyone knows the world oil picture. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I would like to ask a question along the line of the second 
point brought up by Mr. Fisher; it is in connection with the cost of production. 
The minister has mentioned the disadvantages of having too small units, upon 
which wells are drilled in areas, and one of the disadvantages is that perhaps 
this gives rise to a certain rivalry, with one company drawing off the pool 
and another company next door drawing off the same pool and, perhaps, 
trying to exceed the other’s production. What restrictions, if any, are con- 
tained in the regulations as they now exist which would control, if at all, this 
undersirable situation? Is there any production quota over which these com- 
panies cannot go? 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is one thing I like abou the member 

from the Yukon; he is really optimistic. What we are doing—and we are as 
busy as we can be—is trying to work out regulations at this stage for the oil 
exploration period. We are working with industry as fast as we can in order 
to get at these problems, and we have a meeting with them in May. My great 
concern from an administrative point of view—as a Canadian—is that if there 
Was a major discovery in the northern areas in the next few months, we have 
not worked out a final set of regulations for these things. We have tremendous — 
volumes of rules and regulations concerning well spacing and so on, but we © 
have not completed our work with the Canadian oil industry on this. If you — 
would like to read what our latest thinking is on this matter, it is in regula- — 
tions 75 and 76 at pages 24 and 25 of the Oil Regulations dated September 23. — 
Incidentally, would the committee like to have copies of these regulations? — 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think we could provide those. These well 
spacing regulations leave it nice and broad for me at the moment. 


* 


75. (1) The minister may, having due regard to good operating a 
practice, establish well spacing in any area. 


(2) Before establishing any spacing in an area, the minister shall 
have regard to all the circumstances which appear to be relevant and — 
shall consider the interests of all permittees and lessees in the area. ~ 


—and that includes all people in the area. 


76. Whenever a stratum penetrated in a well, stratigraphic test 
hole or structure test hole is capable of producing gas, the licensee, — 
permittee or lessee shall take all reasonable precautions and confine 
such gas to its original stratum until such time when such gas can be ~ 
‘produced and utilized without waste. 7 


As a lawyer, I think you can recognize the generality of clause 75. It gives ~ 
me the power to make the decision which circumstances dictate to me. I have 
given to the committee some of the thoughts in our minds that we will be 
discussing with the oil industry next month, in order to get the details of this — 
worked out. 


Mr. NIELSEN: In the light of these pending discussions with the industry, 
would it be premature to ask you now what the stand will be with ig to4 
any restrictions to be placed on production? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well, this is a subject on which I will have Bi 
to be a little wary, because when you are entering into negotiations different — 
things can happen. 

Mr. NIELSEN: My question is premature? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think so. 


Mr. NIELSEN: My other question concerns royalties. The royalties you ; y. 
mentioned in your statement, Mr. Minister, are over and above— E. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you speak louder, please. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps I should word it in a different fashion. The royalties 
in the minister’s statement are royalties that will accrue to the government : 
from the approximate 50 per cent which will go to the company that has 
explored and brought in a well. Is this correct? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. When the exploration company takes 
out its half—and we assume on the average it is half of the pool—then they get 
that half, subject to whatever royalty we put on. 


Mr. NIELSEN: And taxes? 


ee 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Of course, if they make any profit, the federal 
_ government always collects corporation and income tax. 


Mr. FISHER: I have a supplementary question. In connection with licens- 
ing, royalties and that sort of thing: why could you not issue a monthly statement 
as to just where you stand? Repeatedly in the House and in this statement you 
have placed emphasis on the fact that things are happening very quickly. Why 
could we not get a monthly picture of this in statistical terms which would be 
available to the public and might protect you from what you feel are exercises 
in mischievousness on the part of other politicians? 

Mr. HamiILtTon (Qu’Appelle): This was a subject raised he the petroleum 
association last spring when they came to see me; and one of their requests 
was that we set up a statistical section which would make information available, 
as it has been made available in the provinces. The province of Saskatchewan 
has a statement which comes out every two weeks showing footage drilled and 
so on, in which they quote from the reports of the companies. But in my state- 
ment I said I had one man in the oil department, and last spring he needed 
‘more arms than the Indian goddess, Siva’; he was like a one armed paper 
hanger trying to handle the industry. 

I have brought in now a very capable young man in the person of Mr. 
Davidson, one of the assistant deputy ministers from Saskatchewan; that brings 
us up to two. We borrowed another person half-time from another department, 
so that brings us up to two-and-a-half. 

Mr. FisHer: Can you not move more quickly and more powerfully than 
this? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am putting up a battle, Mr. Fisher, but 
I am going to be very frank about it. We have to go before an establishment 
review by Treasury Board, and before they assent to new positions they 
immediately ask what is the amount of work being done. If you have not 
any oil discoveries and no oil activity, they look on our requests very dimly. 
We have done this: in the three months Mr. Davidson has been with the 
- department, we have drawn up a “plan of battle” in case a break comes, Now 
certainly we are going before the Treasury Board this summer and will ask 
if they would not give us consideration to help us meet some of these very 
serious problems—because they are dangerous problems. 

I would like to take you back to last year and point out that at that time 
I think there were about 75 million acres out; but all the companies were 
moving rather steadily on an exploration program. We are getting the reports 
in from the Peel Plateau and Eagle Plain. They were experiencing difficulty. _ 
There was no looming gas or oil boom on the horizon. They were engaged in 
a slow, careful development program along these lines of communication which 
we were projecting. 

However, the situation has altered in the last three pele might say 
going back to November—and the altering was brought about by two reasons. 
The order of these reasons is not a key factor. The first thing that happened 
was that the various companies approached me particularly, and asked for an 
explanation of a speech I made in Edmonton on September 17, I think it was, 
when I talked about the development of the resources of the north by roads, 
railroads and water from the south and west and, air and sea from the north 
and east. Our resources over the next 100 or 200 years would be approached 
from two directions rather than one. I spoke of what a year ago seemed 
like a dream; that is, this business of transport to ice areas, both under the 
water and on the surface. The companies which approached me did not con- 
sider this either visionary or a dream, and they came with their studies of 
what they had on this question of logistics in the northern area. 


Mr. FisHER: You are not admitting the vision was a dream? 
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Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not think there is much difference — 
between a dream and a vision, as long as you work hard to make them come © 
true. This is the point I would like to emphasize to the committee. This was © 
a very substantial approach last September. Those fellows are going into — 
this with a hard-boiled attitude. They showed me their plans and talked about — 
their position. But the thing that was interesting was that the oil companies — 
did recognize that our northern islands were closest logistically to the peak © 
markets in Europe or any market in the world. In rough round figures the — 
distances from the northern islands across this way to Europe is 3,000 miles; — 
the distance from the Middle East is 8,000 miles; the distance from Venezuela . 
is also fairly substantially greater than our distance. If these difficulties of 
transportation can be overcome and if—there are two “ifs”—there were two a 
pools, this is one reason why they were interested. Of course, in regard to the ~ 
second reason, I could not add much to this discussion, except to say we were _ 
looking at this and that. But they had gone further in their planning. And a 
the second reason, in answer to your question as to why the situation is 
different, is that in the provinces of Alberta and British Columbia this oil play © 
that is going on above Fort St. John shifted into the Fort Nelson area late last “a 
fall. Of these wells which came in the one in Alberta on the Berland river j/@ 
was the largest gas well in the world and, on the open flow figures, was suffi- a 
cient to supply all the gas needs of Ontario and Quebec out of the one well E, 
itself. In fact, it would supply one-and-a-half times the needs of all Ontario s 
and Quebec. So far as they can see, this one well would supply all the needs ij 
of Ontario and Quebec for the next twenty years. You can imagine the 
tremendous interest which was exhibited all of a sudden by the oil companies 
in Saskatchewan and elsewhere. Then this interest shifted into the Fort a 
Nelson area; and, no doubt, three weeks ago you read reports in the financial. 4a 
pages of a well on the Petitot river, which was south of this area where this _ 
big play took place. This well is one-and-a-half times larger than the one at is 
Berland. You can readily see the significance of this to the oil industry 3 
throughout the world. There is a great need for gas as an energy source. Here. s 
it is coming up at tremendous rates of flow, much greater than anything 4 
they have in the southern parts of Alberta, or any place in the world. 7 

Now, in regard to that region—and I do not think there is any secret — 
about this—these forms they are drilling in extend across into the Northwest 
Territories. This situation is putting our department “under the gun” because 7 
suddenly this is not a case of moving slowly, as you do ordinarily, to work ss 
out regulations for handling an oil program—it is actually a drilling and ‘ 
conservation program—which is coming on us in a matter of months. There- — 
fore, that explains why they can obtain for a nominal sum a zn 
permit in a few days.. These companies and other huge Canadian es 
companies come in, not for the right of ownership, but for the 
right to explore. In one sale the figure was $64 million. Before the — & 
Sale took place I did a little rough calculation on my own, and appraised — 
the wells that took place in the Kotcho lake area, and I said that twenty 
miles away our price should be roughly the same. I calculated that for s 
the 3$ million acres we had under option, we would get $7 million. Some ~ = 
have put bids in on 3 million acres and got exactly that proportion because 
they paid the same price in that territory as they paid south of the border. 2 
These wells are substantially ten and twenty miles away from the territories, - 
and from what little information we can get, it looks as though the structure 
will run up into the territories. 


Mr. FISHER: Is it not inconceivable when you have this $7 million coming 
in, and with this tremendous impetus that is going on that you should still 


have trouble with Treasury Board to extend your work? It almost seems 
ridiculous. . 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not want to leave that impression. 
Let us put it this way. Last year when I made my request to Treasury Board 
for an increased establishment this was not pressing; we were preparing 
our plans. At that time I was more conscious of trying to get one top-notch 
man to come in. _ Last summer we met Treasury Board on establishment. 
‘My thought then was to try and build up an oil and gas department and 
get a top-notch man in. As you know, the man I did get was Mr. Davidson. 
That started in November. This previous interest in September was because 
I realized that, in going further north, we had to move a great deal faster. 

We started to draft the plans, and they were only completed a couple 
of weeks ago. The battle plan shows when the discovery took place. When 
we go before the Treasury Board next time I think we will have a case 
for building up on the nucleus of this staff. If I have left the impression 
that Treasury Board turned us down last year, I want to correct that. We 
did not even press it last year, because these Arctic islands and continental 
shelf projects, and this rush, had not yet occurred. 


Mr. FisHeR: You certainly left the impression that there was a lack of 
sensitivity to need because of this development. At least, that is the im- 
pression you left with me. I just wondered if there is not some quicker way 
in which you can adjust to need. 


Mr. HamiLTon (Qu’Appelle): Yes, there is a quicker way. The depart- 
ment is cannibalizing other areas and moving men in to this job at the present 
time. I think we have five going in presently, in addition to the two and a 
half we have. We are doing this to get the right type of person, and this will 
carry on until we can bring the matter up for establishment review. 

Mr. McQuILLAN: With regard to these permit holders, I take it that none 
of them is yet aware of the rules and regulations under which they will have 
to operate. Are they aware of your policy as set out in this statement? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): What was the last part of your question, 
again? . : 

Mr. McQuimuuan: Are they aware of the policy as set out in your statement 
here? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. First of all, they helped us. When Mr. 
H. H. Somerville drafted the regulations, they were put before the petroleum 
association. The association went over them and made some counter proposals. 
We had some discussions, and we finally agreed on the regulations. 

At the present time they know that the regulations on the mainland are 
in effect, and they know that we have been considering some adjustment in 
the regulations with regard to the Arctic islands and the continental shelf. 
At the present time I think they know—on the basis of my statement—that the 
only suggested change in the regulations is that we have lengthened, by three 
years, the period in regard to the Arctic islands and the continental shelf, be- — 
cause of the difficulties. 

They are also aware that the oil regulations for working out the difficulties 
in the Arctic islands will probably have to be different from those we have 
on the mainland. But they are as completely in the dark as we are as to what 
the situation is going to be there. So for the moment they have been given 
what you might call a temporary permit, valid for one year, to give us time 
to work out with industry the regulations that will meet the conditions, at 
least as we know them now. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: Supposing that when those regulations come out they 
are too tough to operate under: what happens to the deposit? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If the regulations are too tough—and that 


is a very valid point—I imagine they would withdraw their permit, and at 
this time we have no legal claim in regard to that. All this does is establish 
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a priority for them ae if they accept the Teenie tines they can go forward 1 
and explore. But at the present time I think they are pretty well aware 
the fact that the only change is that they will get three years longer. : 
Mr. McQuILLAN: How many test wells do you anticipate are going to be 
drilled this coming year? — * 
Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am informed that ten is the expected 
number of test wells this year. a 


Mr. Harvie: That is not talking about the Arctic islands? ag 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is nothing on the Arctic islands at 
all. This is on the mainland. a 
Mr. McQuiILLan: Mr. Chairman, there is one suggestion I would like ‘tom 
make to the committee. In view of the policy statement given to Lissa think | 
at the earliest opportunity we should have a representative from the oil 
- industry here in order that. he could express their views, and we could examine - 
him. . 
Mr. FisHeR: Mr. Chairman, I second that, if it is in the form of a motion. 
I would like to add that, if it is possible, the committee should have more 
than one representative. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Well, “representatives”, I will say. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, let us finalize that now. Moved by Mr 
McQuillan, seconded by Mr. Fisher, that at a subsequent meeting we navel 
some representatives from the oil industry to explain their position, relevant | 
to what the minister has already said. | 4 

Motion agreed to. 2 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any other questions, Mr. McQuillan? 

Mr. McQuILLAN: No. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I am following up the same line as Mr. 
McQuillan. If you have a representative of the oil industry appearing before — 
the committee, I feel—for the same reasons—that we should also have in 
attendance a representative of the independent mining fraternity. Iam thinking 
of the various mining organizations, both in the Northwest and Yukon — 
territories, and particularly of some representative from the British Columbia — 


and Sao: Chamber of Mines. I do not think you should have one without — 
the other. 


Mr. FISHER: Would you Sees a little further what point of view they — 
will have. 
Mr. NIELSEN: They may have—and they often do—the point of view on — 
the opposite side of the fence to those engaged by companies and industries. — 
I do not think you can have one side represented without the other. We did 3 
the same thing, I think, with the coal industry last year when we were z 
considering the Dominion Coal Board estimates. I wonder if Mr. McQuillan | 
would amend his motion to include that? : = 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hardie, would you like to second that motion? — 
Mr. HARDIE: Yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if Mr. McQuillan would amend his motion to include — 
someone from the British Columbia and Yukon Chamber of Mines? 
Mr. McQuILLan: I was dealing with the oil industry alone. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Then I will make that motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have a motion from Mr. Nielsen, seconded by Mr. 


Hardie, that we have representatives from the independent mining industry | 
appear before this committee. - 


5 f] 
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Mr. NIELSEN: From independent mining organizations. 


| 
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Mr. HARDIE: What do you mean by “independent mining organizations’’? 


Mr. FLemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): What is the relationship between 
the mining industry and the oil industry in this particular respect? 


Mr. NIELSEN: They are concerned with oil and gas regulations. The people 
who form the membership of these organizations feel they should have the 
right to express some views in so far as the regulations may affect the opera- 
tions of individuals, as opposed to companies. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I am trying to get the relationship 
between a mining group and an oil industry. What is it? 


Mr. NIELSEN: To my mind, mining, mineral exploration, includes hard 
rock as well as liquid. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Well, it was the Mines Branch 
that was opening up the Athabaska tar sands, so I suppose there is a relation- 
ship. But I want to know whether we are going to get ourselves involved in a 
very complex discussion of the mining and oil regulations and get entirely 
away from oil policy. That is the only thing with which I am concerned. 
Is there an exact relationship here? 


Mr. HamMILtTon (Qu’Appelle): I think, Mr. Chairman, it would certainly 
be less confusing for the department if we could keep the two separate. We 
have the oil and gas regulations which are matters of great urgency to the 
department at the present time, whereas the quartz mining legislation for 
the Yukon and Northwest territories is now under very active study, and 
has been these last few months. I think it would be a very good idea to get the 
views of the mining people; but on the quartz mining legislation— 


Mr. NIELSEN: With all deference to the minister, I am not thinking of hard- 
‘rock mining in connection with this matter. Mr. McQuillan brought it out 
specifically in relation to oil and gas exploration in the territories, and I am 
making my suggestion specifically with regard to that development. It has 
nothing to do with hard-rock development at all. Individuals in the territories 
—particularly individuals comprising these organizations—are very vitally 
interested in, and concerned with, this type of development. In fact, some 
individuals hold permits up there now. 


Mr. HamitTon (Qu’Appelle): All I can say to that is this: In the oil 
industry it would be a fair statement, I think—and one with which every oil 
company would agree—that whether on a mining company basis or on an oil 
company basis, every company has a different view with regard to these regula- 
tions. The Canadian Petroleum Association is coming down to visit the depart- 
ment some time in May, and I certainly think it would be in their interests if 
we arranged for them to appear before this committee during the period of 
their discussions with us on the regulations. They could give their evidence 
at that time. . 

The Canadian Petroleum Association has a committee on northern oil and 
gas regulations, and they have been working all winter long—the same as 
we have—trying to get their ideas worked out. I think they have an even more 
difficult task than we, because every company has a different point of view. 
Whoever gets on this committee has to try to get the feeling of all the oil 
companies and put it before the government as a joint industry point of view. 
They have a very difficult task in arriving at this point of view. We, on the 
other hand, are thinking only the very simple principle—how to protect the 
public interest and at the same time encourage exploration, and follow that line 
that exists all the time between them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the motion is that the committee hear re- 
presentatives of the independent mining industry. 
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Mr. FisHER: Could Mr. Nielsen spell out to us, say at ‘the next meeting, | 
just what he has in mind—or can he do it now? ae : 4 Bi: 

Mr. NIELSEN: To have representation from the British Columbia and > 
Yukon Chamber of Mines. The person concerned in that organization, or the — 
chairman of any committee in existence which concerns itself with oil and gas 
exploration should be called. “ 


; = 

Mr. FISHER: And you will sign a certificate for the calling of such a person? — 

I would like to express my approval of the idea. I think the committee should — 
_have the opportunity of bringing in people who, they think, have relevant 4 
statements or criticism on this. Be. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: It is understood, gentlemen, that these representatives 4 
will discuss the oil and gas regulations? 


Mr. FISHER: Yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Before we vote on the motion, Mr. Chairman, I am of two ~ 
minds on this matter. First of all, the reason for my motion was that I thought — 
we should not have representation from the companies without having some — 
independent representation: the representation should be equal. I am in some — 
doubt as to the necessity for calling either of them. a 


Pye 


Mr. McQuILLan: Mr. Chairman, I think it is most essential that we hear 
from the petroleum industry. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am in doubt as to the necessity for calling either of them | 
at this stage, when negotiations are still being conducted with the petroleum — 
industry within the department. ; a 

Mr. McQUILLAN: We are asked to form an opinion here, and we are only * 


going to hear one side of the question. I always want to hear at least two sides e. 
before I form an opinion. | ; 


Mr. FIsHER: Mr. Chairman, we already have the motion, and it has been. a 
carried. ae 


4 ae 


a 
Page iit 


‘ae 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. All in favour of the second motion, gentlemen? “4 
Motion agreed to. 


i} 


The CHAIRMAN: Did you wish to ask a question, Mr. Gundlock? A 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: No, Mr. Chairman. I did not agree with that last motion. oe 


Mr. Harpie: Mr. Chairman, I have a question in connection with permits. — 
A company takes out a permit for five or nine years, depending on where 
it is, whether it is on the mainland or the Arctic islands. Can the company — 
revert any portion of that acreage back to the crown at any time during that * 
period of five years, or nine years, in the Arctic islands? i 


Mr. HamILTon (Qu’Appelle): Yes, they can drop it any time they like: 
There are two ways of losing an acreage. One is, if they do not do the — 
amount of work the regulations require. The other is, just by voluntarily a 
giving it up in which case they give up the deposit. a 


Mr. Harpige: When they voluntarily give up part of this acreage, is the 4 


remainder then based on this 50-50 split, or does that part of the acreage z 
that has reverted to the crown wipe out part of this 50-50 split deal? ih 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If they give up a permit they give up the a 
whole area. ae 


Mr. Harvie: They give up a certain part of the acreage? ie 
. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): You mean, when they are going to lease? 


Mr. Harpir: No—at any time? For instance, suppose a company took a ~ 


permit of, say, roughly 5,000 acres, and they started off on one section and — 


drilled that one section—which may be 1,000 acres, roughly—and then they — 
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decided they did not want it. They drilled it, and it was no good. Then they 
went on; but before going on, they said to the crown: all right, you can have 
this back. : 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is a rule for that. I think it is a 
half permit. Yes, it is rule number thirteen of the territorial oil and gas 
regulations, and it reads as follows: 


A permittee who holds a grid area under permit may surrender 
the whole or the north half, south half, east half, or west half of the 
grid area, and a permittee who holds part of a grid area under a 
permit may surrender that area, and if in either case he has made 
expenditures for exploratory work in the’ period in which he makes 
the surrender, he is entitled to a return of his deposit or a portion 
thereof not exceeding the amount of such expenditures. 


Mr. DoucettT: He would take the western half of it. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): He does not have to do anything. Mr. 
Hardie asked: suppose he voluntarily decides that he is not interested any 
longer in half of his permit of, let us say, 60,000—under regulation 13 he 
can give up half of that permit. 


Mr. DoucetTtT: Does it have to be a half that he gives up? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes; it has to be in a block, either north, 
south, east or west. But if he has done sufficient work to protect his deposit, 
he will get his deposit back. 


Mr. DoucEettT: On the whole area? 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): No, on the area he gives up or a fraction 
thereof. 


Mr. Hardie: What happens then to the rest of his permit if an oil pool 
is found in the other half of the permit? How would you interpret your 
regulations then? Does he get 50 per cent of the other half? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. 


Mr. HARDIE: Does the crown get 50 per cent of the other half if they find 
an oil pool? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If I understand your question correctly you 
are describing a situation where the permittee has given up half a grid, and 
then they find oil in the other half. 


Mr. HARDIE: Some place in the other half. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): He therefore has a right to half of the grid, 
under the block system. Your question is: does he get half of the oil which 
is found in the other half? He has no claim at all to anything that he has 
given up. But we get it back 100 per cent in that area because we own it. 


Mr. HARDIE: What is the crown’s claim on what he has, then? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Under the crown reserve system the crown — 
gets one half. 


Mr. FISHER: When the Geological Survey officers were before this com- 
mittee, the point was made that this tremendous rush in the north was putting 
a heavy burden upon them, and it was also revealed that they feel they are 
very far behind in this particular area. Can you confirm that the Geological 
Survey, with its present staff, is not able to keep up with the pace of develop- 
ment? I think this would be an important point in any recommendations we 
may make with regard to the expansion of geological survey work in that 
area. 
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t Mr. HaminTon (QwAppelle): Mr. Fisher, our as ae in this tbe of. 
work could not operate without information supplied by the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. The Geological Survey is in tremendous need 
of greater speed in many aspects of its services. I can judge that nov 
because I have seen it. I understand that they have done a framence 
~ amount of field work, but they have not had the staff to put it into maps 
where it would be of some use to industry. y 

Secondly, with the rate of mapping in the north far behind what is. 
needed now to meet this situation of interest in the north, our department has © 
been very pleased to cooperate with the Department of Mines and Technical — 
Surveys in working out a program which, over the next five years, will have | 
the effect of doubling the pace of the Geological Survey. : 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is provided the program is accepted by Treasury 
Board? a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, if the program is accepted by thea : 
government; then I think the Geological Survey would be in a position, staff-_ 
wise at least, to carry out more activities and at least to double the pace at 
which it is operating now. I have no way of knowing whether that doubling 
of the pace will meet conditions at the end of the five years. But I do a 
it is a step forward. 

In fact, it is exactly in conformity with representations which were made > 
to us by the Geological Society of Canada and the Royal Society of Canadaaa 
some time last fall. I was present when representations were made by this 
very distinguished group of gentlemen. The Prime Minister, and the hon. Mr. 4 
Hees, Minister of Transport, were also present, and I was given the task of 
discussing this matter with the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, s 
to see what we could do to meet it. 4 

Needless to say we did collect the information, and we have the data now, ~ 
awaiting a plan such as this which has been developed in this committee by the 4 
officers of the department. When it is carried through, I shall be very happy 
to say that this program is moving forward fairly satisfactorily. 


a 


Mr. FISHER: You made the point in connection with oil and gas that 4 
one of the main results of this information—of course underlining the fact 
that the Geological Survey would be behind it—will be that it will create a cost 
factor in the picture of northern oil. 


Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): Yes. At the present time we hope to gain — q 
from the private interests, the people who are doing this expansion work, a 
tremendous volume of Peeeniation which otherwise would have to be obtained 
by the Geological Division of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. — 

We hope, if anybody drops his interest in an area, to make that informa- 
tion available to the public, as a device for reducing the cost of expansion 
to the companies. 

‘ The CHAIRMAN: We shall carry on with this subject at our next meeting. — 
Before we adjourn, there are some changes to be made in the evidence of — 
April 16. At the request of Mr. Gamble the director of Surveys and Mapping ~ 
Branch, of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, on page 292, — 
line one, the figure ‘2,500” should be changed to read “25’; and in the ~ 
fourth paragraph on that same page, the figure of “2:50,000” should be ~— 
changed to read “1:250,000”; and on page 293, the fourth last line, it should ~ 
read “this five year period’’, instead of “this 1957 period’’. ‘a 

Is it agreed that these changes are to be made in the next printing? 4 


Agreed to. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: I have three changes. On page 311, seven lines from the 
bottom of the page, the word “lack” should be changed to read ‘lag? and: 
in the second line from the bottom of that same page the word “resources” 
should be changed to read “reserves”, and in the same and the last line the 
word “mapping” should be changed to read “petroleum’’. » 

Agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next meeting will be on Monday morning, May 4, 
at 11 o’clock. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, May 4, 1959 
(16) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 
o’clock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Coates, Doucett, Fisher, Fleming 
(Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, WHardie, Korchinski, Kindt, MacRae, 
Martineau, McFarlane, McQuillan, Mitchell, Muir, (Cape Breton North & 
Victoria), Murphy, Nielsen, Roberge, Ribichaud and Simpson.—(21) 


In attendance: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister, and officials of | 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The Minister was 
questioned on the statement on gas and oil policy which he had made at the 
meeting on April 30th. Mr. A. T. Davidson, Chief Resources Division, 


_ answered questions specifically referred to him. 


During the proceedings Mr. Arthur Smith, M.P. (Calgary South), not 
being a member of the Committee, by agreement of the Committee, sat at the 


- table and took part in the questioning of the Minister. 


At 1.00 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m. on 


Tuesday, May 5, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Ces nas a cesta EVIDENCE 


Monpay, May 4, 1959. 
11 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. At the last meeting 


_ you heard a statement from the minister. We are still on item 261. I think 
_ it was agreed that we would carry on at this meeting from where we left off 
at the last one. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: Mr. Chairman, I feel that before we proceed with the 


’ first item we should have some clarification and an explanation from the 
Minister on the statement he gave at the last meeting. However, first I would 


like to ask a few questions. In the first paragraph the minister mentioned that 
it has been thought for some time that large areas north of 60 degrees in 


: Canada may have large oil and gas possibilities. Could the minister tell 
this committee for how long or since when this thought that there are large 
' oil and gas possibilities north of 60 degrees has been prominent in Canada? 


How many years would that go back? 
Hon. ALVIN G. HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 


_ Resources): In the early stages I think it goes back to when explorers went 


into the north country in the twenties and the thirties, and certainly during 


_ the war period and shortly afterwards they, if they were company geologists, 
~ came back with fairly optimistic reports to their companies. This would be 
_ the first example in connection with the knowledge of oil in the northern areas. 
_ To be specific, I have heard reports of oil-seepages in the northern territories 
_ back as early as 1921. 


The second fact that would be of interest is the geological survey. Five 


- years ago we had operation ‘Franklin’, a geological survey on the Arctic 
_ islands, which has been of interest in developing this theme. But there was 
oil and gas in the territories. The third fact I would like to add is that a. 
Canadian company went up into the Peel Plateau and Eagle Plain area and 
_ took out reservations there in 1952. In 1957 they drilled a deep well, which 
they abandoned in 1958. This well went down to over 9,000 feet. Now they 


have shifted their operations. But any operations like this would immediately 
bring the possibilities to the attention of the oil and gas industry. 

The fourth factor that I think would add weight to the answer I am giving 
is that about two years ago we had the Suez episode, and it became obvious 
that to rely on the Middle East field would be very dangerous to the long-time 


interest of any western European country and, therefore, there was an interest 


in other reserves. Last September I tried to express this view in a speech I 
made to the northern development conference in Edmonton, in which I outlined 
what I thought was a possible program for the development of the north. I 
pointed out there would be a movement into the north in western Canada by 


_ roads and by railroads, if necessary, from the south, but that there would be 
an advantage on the basis of sheer logic and logistics of a movement into our 


t 


northern areas from the east and north by sea and air. The government has 
moved quite quickly, in so far as northern development is concerned, to push 
this arm of the development program forward. This program has to do with 


research; it has to do with marine transport; it has to do with aerial transport 


such as airfields, weather stations and so on. My speech received considerable 
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publicity not only in our country but abroad. I was approached by several 
British companies who pointed out that the northern islands of Canada were 
only 3,000 miles away as compared to 8,000 miles from the the Middle East 
and roughly the same distance from the South American source. So you~ 
have this crescendo of interest in our northern areas. 4 

I would like to finalize my answer by reminding the committee that for © 
many years many Canadians have said this ultimately would be one of the | 
main reserve areas for oil and gas in the world. a 


Mr. RopicHauD: The minister stated the area of the Arctic continental © 
shelf may add an additional 100,000 square miles, when this area is not yet — 
correctly known. Now, are there any government or official reports to the © 
effect that this area offers the possibilities, such as stated by the minister? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): As an individual coming into this depart- 
ment, one of my main complaints was that there was no information available — 
for a minister to make any assessment or evaluation of the potential resources — 
of this northern area. That is the reason why in 1957 we moved the supplies — 
up into Resolute. This was done so we could start our scientific exploration 
which would run along the Queen Elizabeth islands. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: You say you did this in 1957? 2 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am sorry: 1958. We moved the supplies — 
in last year, and this year a full-scale scientific operation is starting. Now, — 
this is really the second big move by Canada to get some knowledge of this — 
area. The first large-scale exploration took place between 1912 and 1917 and a 
this is the first effort on the part of the Canadian government scientifically to — 
find out what does exist. The general theory is that if there are minerals on a 
the land mass and if there is oil on the land mass, and if that same geological © 
formation stretches out underneath the water, it is completely logical they @ 
would have the same resource reserves. a 


Mr. Harvie: The minister stated in answer to a question that he was 
approached by British companies, particularly in regard to oil possibilities in 4 
the Arctic islands. How then can you explain in regard to the last group of — 
permits issued in the Arctic that, although permits were issued for 85 million _ 
acres, British companies picked up only 2,777,000 acres? q 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well, all I can do is surmise. i 
Mr. HARDIE: Surmise the interest? a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I know the interest was there, because — 
they came to see me. All I can do is surmise and I would think that it would — 
be a reasonably good guess if one were to say that the news of this interest — 
by the British companies got out and other people found out about it—because — 
this oil play in the Arctic islands developed over a week preliminary to the — 
rush down here. I recall that there were discussions going on in many offices — 
long before the rush developed. Spontaneously this rush hit us and in this 7 
rush the British companies which were discussing the question with me ~ 
have taken a share of the acreage. : y 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would I not be correct in saying that the interest in oil — 
reserves in the Arctic islands, particularly over those areas which now have 
been taken up by way of exploratory permits by these various individuals a 
and companies, was first spiked by the information that was made available q 
as a result of preliminary reports released by the Department of Mines and — 
Technical Surveys personnel who conducted surveys up there a very short — 
time ago, within the last one-and-a-half years? ¥ 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 4 
Mr. HarpIE: Yes, but the surveys were done in 1955 and 1956. s 
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Mr. NIELSEN: I df not think that is correct. 

x Mr. Harvie: To come back to the minister’s statement, he tried to leave 
the impression with us in the committee and, I am sure, with the Canadian 
people, that until he took office there was no oil or gas policy and nothing 
was done in regard to oil and gas prior to his shock. He was shocked last 
year and shocked this year, and he was shocked over authorization of the 
travel on the DEW line. Of course, he “boobed” on that one. I am coming 
to the conclusion the minister is in a state of shock most of the time. In any 
event, to come back— 


Mr. NIELSEN: We are all shocked. 


Mr. Harpie: To come back, that so we will have a clear picture of what 
has happened, during the week-end I read the minister’s statement and went 
through the reports of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources since 1951, when it was at that time known as Resources and 
Development. I found that even going back prior to that time, the Norman 
Wells oil field was found in 1920 and today they have a reserve of 64 wells, 
with a total capacity of some 60 million barrels. During the war they carried 
out exploration to extend that field. 

In 1951 and 1952 the oil boom in Alberta spilled over from the Alberta 
boundary into the Northwest Territories, and in 1951 and 1952 we find that 
60 permits were granted. Two wells were drilled at Fort Providence, and 
there was also diamond drill testing done along the west shore of Great 
Slave lake. The reports of that time do not give the accurate acreage; but 
in 1952-1953 255 permits were issued for 15 million acres. Twelve wells were 
drilled and abandoned as dry holes. I mention that 12 wells were drilled, 
because the other day the minister said he expected 10 wells to be drilled 
this year. 

In 1953-54, 63 permits were issued for 3,425,016 acres, and a total of 
17,135 feet was drilled in that year. At the end of 1953-1954 there were 396 
permits in good standing, covering 23,166,660 acres in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, 67 permits involving 3,761,666 acres in the Yukon, and two reservations 
totalling 3,066,880 acres, or a total in the two territories of approximately 
30 million acres. 

In 1954-1955, there were 57 permits issued for 1,646,939 acres. During 
that year ten new wells were drilled. Nine were abondoned as dry holes. There 
were also 33 structural test holes drilled. 

In 1955-1956, there were 91 permits issued for a total of 5,352, 523° acres. 
Seven new wells were drilled that year. One was abandoned as a gas well © 
and the other six as dry holes. 

In 1956-1957, there were 94 permits issued for a total of 4,784,918 acres. 
Eight wells were drilled that year in the Northwest Territories alone. There 
were no figures in the reports for what was drilled in the Peel Plateau. 


In 1957-1958, there were 404 permits issued covering a total of 19,607,947 
acres, and applications for permits for a further 18,746,290 acres were on file. 


My contention is that the reason most of this acreage was taken out, or 
applied for, at that time was because of the oil exploration spilling across 
from northern British Columbia, along with the information that had been 
gathered by the two Canadian companies working in the Peel Plateau reser- 
vations and for no other reason—the minister did mention this fact, this 
morning, for once. 

The report of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
for 1957-1958 bears this out—and I quote: 

In the Yukon Territories one well was drilled to a depth of 8,400 
feet in the Eagle Plain reservation, and in the Northwest. Territories 
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a total of five miles were drilled. However, commercial production a 
not attained in any of the wells drilled during the 1957 seaso <P 
although, oy) pe Wee iy 


This is the important part of this sentence: 


_..-all the wells succeeded in providing considerable information 
on potential oil strata. : 


f=: Bi 


/ 


This is the information that went out, and since that time applications for 
permits have been made surrounding the Peel Plateau area, as shown in red. 
The two white spots there on the map are the Peel Plateau area worked by 
two Canadian companies. The blue was taken out prior to this governmen a 
moving in. What is shown in red there has only been taken out because of the 
information that was supplied by the private companies on the Peel Plateau © 
reservation, not by any act of this government. a4 


The same report said: 


During the summer 18 surface geological parties, two aeromagnetic _ 
survey parties, one surface gravimetric party and one seismic party 
were active in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Geological — 
parties,... a 


And notice this— k 


...directed by oil consultants, worked for individual permit hold-_ 
ers as well as for some of the major oil companies conducting explora- — 
tion activities. 


In any event, we can conclude that up until the present administration — 
found, with so much shock, that the policy of the former administration was 
so detrimental to exploration, permits were issued for 59,745,388 acres, plus © 
applications for 18,746,290 acres; or a total acreage of 78,591,678 acres. Using © 
the figures given by the minister the other day on page 5 of his prepared state- 4 
ment, there are at the present time permits or firm applications for 171 million ~ 
acres. From this figure we must take away 85 million acres which are covered - 
by applications in the Arctic islands, leaving a total of 92,408,322 acres on the 
northern mainland. So, since this “shock treatment” they have dispersed | 
14 million acres of a total of 92 million on the northern mainland. — a 

This is due—as I said before—to the interest sparked by the information — 
coming out of the exploration programs of private companies in the North- 
west Territories, Yukon, British Columbia and Alberta. The government can=_ 
not claim one bit of credit for this interest. I repeat, it is because of the 
huge expenditures that have been made by a private enterprise over aa 
period of six to eight years that this oil interest has expanded to what it is” 
today. To go back to the Arctic islands, the figure of 85 million acres in the 
Arctic islands— . ee 

Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if the member will allow a question? a 


Mr. Harvie: A large portion of the 85 million acres which has been ap- 
plied for in the Arctic islands are really only options. As the minister said a ; 
few days ago, these people apply for permits in the Arctic islands; and, as_ 
my hon. friend from Yukon said a while ago, this was because of the results — 
of the geological survey that was carried out in 1955 by the Department of — 
Mines and Technical Surveys. . 


Mr. NIELSEN: I did not say that. 4 


Mr. Harpig: Yes, you did—in any event, read your evidence when it is 
printed. In any event, these are just options. It is going to be interesting — 
for all of us to see how many of these acres will still be held under permit — 


when the additional 25 cents per acre becomes due under section 18 of the 
regulations. : <a 
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Phere: is another question with regard to the Arctic ideas about at iels 
Gy ate like to ask the minister. The other day, in answer toa question asked 
: by the hon. member for Ottawa West, he gave the names of the various oil 
: companies who had applied for permits in this area, and the names of 
- individuals or agents. 
Section 10 of the new regulations deals with exploratory permits. It says, 
in subsection (1), “Where the minister is satisfied that exploratory work of 
e value will be undertaken, he may issue to an applicant a permit to do explora- 
tory work for oil and gas in a grid area or in any half of a grid area as 
- described in section 35”. 
I would like to know if the minister is satisfied that all these people listed 
here are going to do exploratory work, and how did they satisfy him: in what 
way was he Satisfied? 


_ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Has the hon. member finished? 
Mr. HarpiE: I am all finished; you can have the floor now. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I think the committee will 
_ be grateful to the member from Mackenzie for showing this sensitivity on the 
matter of oil and gas regulations in the northern areas, because the thing that 
strikes me about most of his statement is that the hon. member is trying very 
_ hard to cover up— 


Mr. HARDIE: Cover up what? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): —the charge that I made at the opening 

meeting of this committee, that the previous government did not pay any 

attention to the public interest in looking after the oil and gas resources of this 
~ area. 


oe Mr. Harvie: I am going to deal with that later. 
Mr. AIKEN: You were not interrupted when you made your speech. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If you will recall the statement of the hon. 
_ member, you will remember that the main point of the first part of his remarks 
was quoting the figures of acreage in each of these years from 1951 to 1957. 
In the house, the other day, in answer to an oral question by Mr. Mcllraith, the 
member for Ottawa West, I stated that up to July 1, 1957—I used that as a cut- 

- off date; not June 22—the number of permits and reservations granted—which 

~ are shown in blue and in white on the map in front of you—cover 35 million 
acres, approximately. 

| Since that time, to a large degree because of the announcements that we | 

- are building roads up into this area, there has been an increased interest in 

_ permits along this area. As I pointed out in my opening remarks, it is very 
obvious, from looking at that map, that the permits tend to follow a line of. 
communication or transportation; in one case, the Mackenzie river, and in 
the other case, the road that is going up from the centre of the Yukon north 

to the Arctic coast. But that is not the main point. The main point of the 
hon. member’s remarks was that this indicated that the previous administration 
had done a great deal to encourage this exploration and work of development 
in the north. ; 

My statement last Thursday dealt with an altogether different point. The 

point I dealt with was that the oil and gas regulations in existence on Septem- 
ber 23, 1957, did not take into consideration the public interest to the degree 
that any modern state handling its resources should do. 

Look at that map again. Under the theory of handing out those oil and 
gas permits for exploration prior to September 23, 1957, in all those areas 
marked in blue’and white—that is, the Peel plateau and Eagle Plain reserva- 
tions—if this government was held to its commitments under the oil and gas 
regulations then in effect—if oil or gas were discovered—the law of averages 
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would be such that the discovery of the it or gas would receive almost al 
the oil pools. am 

Since September 23 there have been all those areas shown in ei and, | 
of course, all the areas in the islands to the north, another 86 million, in which, A 
under the new regulations, the crown not only gets its additional 123 peng 
cent royalty, but also it brings back to the crown 50 per cent in crown | 
reservations. q 

Therefore, all that the hon. member has done today is to demonstravag 
and to underline even more forcibly than I could possibly have done it, the © 
charge that I made here on Thursday, that the previous government was 
remiss in its duty, and that all this interest spills over from the provinces | 
of British Columbia and Alberta into the territories, and that they did not 
move in there and change the regulations to protect the public interest. q 

If I were to take his figure of 80 million odd that he added up, that ig 4 
under the previous administration, and if all these acreages that he quoted — 
were under the old regulations, Canada would be even worse served than 
it is today. I would like to say to this committee that, not only on these areas 4 
shown in red—the 50 million acres in addition to those which are shown ing 
blue—but also on the 86 million acres across the northern islands which come y 
under the new regulations, the crown gets 50 per cent of the possible oil and — ql 
gas pools. That was not in the previous regulations. ~ 

As to his statement about its being detrimental to exploration, I would — 
agree with the hon. member that if you can have a situation in your Bie 4 , 
tions where almost all the oil and gas goes back to the company which ~ 
discovers it, it is a big inducement for exploration. I want to drive home q 
the fact—and if the hon. member would just accept this fact he would be a 
better Canadian for it—that the really important thing is who owns the oil a 
and gas when it is discovered; and I want to repeat that under the previous 
regulations the crown would not have got very much. 4 

Now under the new regulations we do at least get 50 per cent. I think! a 
that answers the allegations in the hon. members statement. 4% 

He mentioned something else which shows, I think, his lack of informatiqn als F 
and knowledge of how the oil and gas industry has been working in the — 
northern areas. He mentioned that it was because of information made avail-— 4 | 
able from the Peel Plateau and the Eagle plain explorations. yy 

One of my big tasks— 


Mr. HarpiE: And I also said the operators in British Columbia and Alberta. | 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): As I was saying, one of my big difficulties 
with the gas industry has been that they have been following the American — 
custom of not divulging information to their competitors. 


Mr. HarpIE: Under the old regulations did they not get that information? — | 
‘a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): They did give information to the government; Ja 
but we are not allowed under these regulations to divulge that information to — 
other companies. Now, on this point I think the committee will be interested inva 4 
knowing we are now taking the position with these companies with old permits, " ft 
shown in blue and in white, that under the new regulations, if they do — 
discover oil and gas, 50 per cent of it will return to the crown. La 

You will all be happy to know that in respect of any information as to the a 
Peel Plateau and the Eagle Plain reservations that has come about as a result — 
of this exploration program, an agreement has now been made by my depart- 
ment that, not only will they share with us under the lease basis, but under 
the new regulations they are now permitted to divulge all their information 
to their competitors the moment they are free to do SO, senha: I think, is im- 
mediately after they get it. sp 


hk 
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This was a bargain atiioea at between the two of us, because of public 
interest in reducing the cost of oil by making that information available in these 
‘northern areas where the expense of exploration and development is very heavy. 

‘They will make this information available quickly. It will be made available 
‘by the first company which does the exploration work, so that other companies 
can take that same information and apply their own criteria to see if they 
do not come up with a different result. This has been one of the high cost 
factors of oil on the North American continent, this refusal by private companies 
to divulge information. 

. I do not know how successful our department will be in persuading all these 
other companies to permit this information to be published after the company 
has provided it. But I certainly can promise that we will work with them in 
an effort to persuade them to depart from their traditional custom, which they 
have followed in the United States, and to make this information available, not 
only to the government but to private companies and private enterprise. 

If this were looked into, I think you would find that no information has as 
yet been published by Western Minerals Limited with respect to these two 
reservations. Now they have agreed with our department to publish this infor- 
mation. Therefore on that point I do not think the hon. member showed that he 
was too much aware of the actual facts. 

There was a question asked near the end of his remarks which I think 
was as follows: would I explain to the committee what we have done that will 
encourage exploration—more than was done by the previous administration? 

In the first instance, the previous administration did very little as far as 
the inducement of exploration is concerned; they did provide a type of oil and 
gas regulations which gave almost all the oil and gas to the discovering 
company. This was a tremendous inducement which we will not give. We 
have taken that inducement away. What we are doing is to keep one half for 
the public use. 

Another inducement is that we have made some changes in the survey 
regulations that were in the old regulations. Under the old regulations the 
survey requirements, based on the experience of companies operating in 
northern Alberta and British Columbia would have cost them about $3 an acre 
for their leases. We have taken this out. We are substituting for it a different 
form of regulation, using aerial maps and coordinates, which give us reasonably 
accurate corners for their leases, and so on. 

A second thing we have done—a more important thing than that, I think— 
is that we have announced a policy of building roads into the resource areas, 
which include the oil and gas areas. This has been a tremendous impetus to the 
oil and gas exploration of those areas. 

A number of companies have spoken to me indicating that they consider 
this to be an inducement; as a further inducement, we have offered to build 
small temporary airstrips for exploration purposes. As to that I can only tell 
you what I was told by representatives of the Canadian Petroleum Association, 
who, for the most part, did not indicate any interest in such temporary airstrips. 
I thought it would be a help to them, but they said that they did not think the 
money spent would warrant the return on it, and they did not mind putting 
in their own airstrips. 

In some areas we discussed roads with some of the companies, and they 
advised against roads because they were considering other methods of trans- 
portation which would have to be worked out. 

Generally speaking, what we have to do is, in consultation with the oil 
companies individually, and with the Canadian Petroleum Association, covering 
the whole industry, to try to provide an inducement that would encourage 
exploration in those areas which would seem to be the most promising from 
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an economic point of view. That is the reason the first aes was en to this 
aspect, because recent logistics originally had in mind a pipeline which would 
give them access to markets. In relation to those areas these in the interior 
would have greater cost. That was the reason why it was considered te be an 
economic advantage for us to move in that area first. 4 
I think I have said enough to indicate the fact that my statement whic tl 
made on Thursday still remains completely true as to what this committee has 
to face up to. 


Mr. NIELSEN: There is one point which the minister has not covered, and { 
which I would like to bring up because of its importance to this committee in] 
its future investigations with respect to the estimates. The hon. member for 
Mackenzie attempted to make the point that the activities over the last si2 4 
to eight years were “‘spiked” by private industry. ae 

I think it is recorded in the evidence of the last department which came 4 
before this committee, the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, that q 
this is the major indictment upon which past government policy must stand. | 
Particularly I would like to recall to the committee the evidence given by Dr. a 
Convey on April 16, when he said: : 


. but when we stand up today and regard the over-all mineral - 
esearch picture in a country such as Canada, with our large mineral 4 
deposits, we are not lagging; we are not even in the race. 4 


The point that was attempted to be made by the hon. member for Mackenzial 
is precisely the objection which most members of this committee seem to have | 
taken to, in respect of the failures of the last administration. The government 
should aS in the lead in matters of basic research and basic services, and 
any fundamental data which would allow more efficiency and more accelerated | 
exploration and development of these resources in Canada. This is something | 
which the government has not been doing as they should have been doing. 


Mr. AIKEN: May I ask the minister a question in connection with the reg- q 
ulations which were placed in our mail boxes today? Have these regulations - 
just been adopted? I mean the Territorial Land Act regulations? Oy 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The regulations which you got as a result. 
of the request made in the committee, deal with the mainland of the territories, — 
and they are made under the Territorial Lands Act. The law will be prom- | 
ulgated shortly to deal with the area north of seventy, mostly the Arctic islands 
and the continental shelf. The only difference that we see in these regulations — . 
will be that the term for exploration in the first period will be extended by 
three years. By). ; 

Mr. AIKEN: Are these amendments to previous regulations? me 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The original regulations were made in 
approximately 1950, or maybe 1951. ~ ae 
Mr. ROBICHAUD: Were they not amended in 1954? — 
Mr, AIKEN: Have they not been amended since then? a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I. am informed that they were amended in 
1954, 1957 and 1958. 


Mr. FISHER: Would the minister agree that the imbroglio in the Middle | 
East with the uncertainty about the shipment of oil from the East, and the 
developments made in the atomic submarine were factors in the tremendous — 
interest in the Arctic islands development as far as licences are concerned? — 


3 Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think they would be some of the major 
reasons. 


+. 
I 


Mr. FISHER: I want to underline that, because I do not see how the former 
administration could have said that these did not have an effect upon their 
policies and administration. a 
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: _ Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): We would certainly agree that we are not 
an island unto ourselves as far as these oil resources are concerned, and that 
they do have to be looked at in the light of world markets. ny 
Mr. FISHER: Might I go on to the question of inefficiency on the part of 
the previous administration? How many changes have you made in your 
| senior administration in your department? | 

_ -Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I do not know how widely you want me to 
go into this matter. 
Mr, Fisuer: My question is this: if the previous administration, in respect 
to this question of regulations and leases and inducements, had fallen behind, 
‘we generally assume that the minister would have oil and gas experts giving 
him advice from time to time, and officials of his department; and it seems to 
me that much of the minister’s statement, by inference, was a criticism of the 
senior administration of his department. Would he like to make a statement 
on that point? 

Mr. HaMILtTon (Qu’Appelle): I do not mind at all. This is not a criticism 
that my department has not already heard. The department, as I saw it, when 
I came in was largely an administrative department of northern affairs and, 
to a much lesser degree than in my opinion it should have been, a department 
concerned with formulating plans for the use of national resources. This is 
not anything to do with the departmental officials, because if you were to 
go through the records in the department you would find, insofar as what had 
to be done and what should be done on this whole development program, that 
the officials had put forward their points of view and that these points of 
view had not been acceptable to the previous government. 

As I said when I first met this committee last year—I said it very flatly, 
and Mr. Hardie emphasized it—that when I came into the department and 
asked what was their program for opening up this country, they were able 
to hand me submissions made by the commissioners of the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories to the Gordon Commission. I am not above looking at 
a plan already prepared, and adopting it. 
| The chief difference I have had to make in this program was as a result 
of the fact that their plans just started at the sixtieth parallel and went north, 
and there was a great gap between the territorial areas and the provinces. 
[I added the roads-to-resources program to fill this gap. We have had to 
adjust this program which was originally put forward by the commissioners in 
their report to the Gordon Commission in 1954-1955. There is no use remain- 
ing in a static position. You have to move with the trends. 

I mentioned last year in the committee, in respect of the road program, 
that we had considered going up towards Great Bear lake. However, at the 
resent time there is an interest aroused in the geological information in the 
area around Great Slave lake, and the question now in our minds is as to 
whether or not we should complete a survey of Great Slave lake and move in 


here with a higher priority than at Great Bear lake. The program is amended 
O suit the situation as it develops. 


Mr. FIsHER: Mr. Nielsen put on the record Dr. Convey’s comments. The 
enior officials of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys must have 
seen very much aware of the situation. I will not comment on the representa- 
ions to cabinet by the minister. However, in effect, you are saying the 
enior officials in the department were aware of the inadequacies of the pro- 


ram and had brought this to the attention of the previous minister and the 
revious administration? : 


_ Mr. Hamiuton ( QwAppelle): I think that is a fair statement of the situa- ~ 
ion. In some cases I think these officials of the department even carried it 
o a higher level but did not get by that hurdle. 


~ 
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_ Mr. FisHer: This is a much more serious phorus than your Pie ey ste ite 
ment, insofar as regulations are concerned. Does it apply insofar as the r regu 
lations are concerned, and these inducements which you say are now being put 
forward? Was it suggested to the minister of the previous administration? 


Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): No. We had one oil man in the department 
handling this matter of taking permits, filing them and seeing that the regula- 
tions were followed. There was no conception at all in the department of 
the potential of the oil and gas industry of the Northwest Territories. That 
is wrong in this day. There was an awareness that there was an oil potential, 
but in the department, generally speaking—I have only been able to discover 
one theory put up by the departmental officials on this oil and gas develop- 
ment in the north. To be fair to the department, however, I would say the y 
were not too knowledgeable about the oil and gas industry in the west. : 


Mr. FISHER: I think this is a very serious consideration. I know memo- 
randa forwarded to ministers very often are confidential. However, I wondety 
if the members of the committee would consider that at some later time i 
would be possible for us to have a look at some of the material which vee 
indicate that the government was informed of the situation. % 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I cannot bring forward the papers from the 
civil servants because they are matters of privilege within the department. y 
can, however, bring forward statements made by the minister in which he said i 
it was not the purpose of the federal government to engage in resource devel 
opment and that the resources belonged to the provinces. He recommended 
cooperation with the provinces in respect of the forestry agreements and so | 
on, but beyond that there was nothing the federal government could do. ~— he 


Mr. FisHER: May I ask whether or not the Liberal members of the com: ; 
mittee who, in a sense, have a defendant’s brief here, would be agreeable to 
having filed here these matters which might have been drawn to the attention 1 
of the previous minister? 


Mr. Harpiz: Any time! 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: On page 5 of this prepared statement the minister statel a 
he had already added a second officer in the oil administration section. He 
compared his department with that of the provincial government of Saskatche-— 
wan which has a staff of over one hundred, and with that of Alberta with 
a staff of 165. The minister, however, must admit that before 1950 the staff of — 
the Saskatchewan government was much smaller, in fact practically nil, as 
compared to what they now have, since development has taken place. The 
same situation would apply to Alberta prior to 1945. If developments that. 
have taken place are that important, how is it that all the minister was able 
to do is to add one more officer in the oil administration of his department? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that the minister will put on record state- 
ments by the former minister, as was requested by the member for_ Port | 
Arthur? “ 


Mr. Harpise: All statements. 
Agreed to. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have a supplementary question with which perhaps the 
minister could deal at the same time he deals with Mr. Robichaud’s question. — 
Would not the difficulty seem to have been—and this is something I intend to. 
follow up at a later stage—would not the difficulty seem to have arisen because 
of what I might, for the lack of a better term, call a preoccupation will h 
social development in these areas? I do not say anything against the desir bi 
ability of and the necessity for this type of development. However, was it 
not a preoccupation almost to the exclusion of policies directed toward 
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ry important and basic problem of research in respect of resources in these 
ticular areas? 


_ Mr. HamiLton (Qu’Appelle): I do not think there is any serious quarrel 
with that last statement of the hon. member for the Yukon. The previous 
administration, I think, should be given full marks for having set up the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and for having 
directed our attention to the social problems in that area. 
_ I think it was the leader of the government, Mr. St. Laurent who, in his 
speech at the time the establishment. of this department was announced, 
used the expression that the whole administration of the north up until that 
“time—1953—had been done in a continuing state of absence of mind. 
Therefore, in the setting up of this department and the adminstrative 
machinery to get at these problems, such as education of the children in the 
north and the social welfare services, it was realized that this is a business 
“which will take many years to complete. I think the previous administration 
should have full credit for having embarked on that program. I think it is — 
also fair to say that they, as an administration, had not realized the actual 
things which had to be done to take full advantage of the resources in this 
area. I think that possibly in their minds this was just surmise, that they 
thought the development would be slow and would come from the south. 


Mr. Harpir: The Northwest Territories Council brief to the Gordon report 
said twenty-five years. You claimed you were going to crowd it into five 
years. 

Mr. HamiLtTon (Qu’Appelle): That was the Gordon Commission recom- 
-mendation; but any person who looks at the Gordon Commission report will 
find how much emphasis they put on the north, when you see that they 
combined it with the maritimes. Not only were the personnel of the Gordon 
Commission unaware of how important these resources were, in terms of 
twenty-five years from now, but they were also completely unaware of the 
overriding problem of who is going to make certain there is effective occupa- 
tion of this area. 

_ Mr. Harvie: Completely aware or unaware? 
- Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Unaware. 


Mr. HarpirE: You mean the persons who presented the brief were unaware, 
or do you mean the Gordon Commission? 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I think the criticism I am making is this; 
it is the fact that the Gordon Commission relegated this northern problem to 
part of a page, and also the fact that the government did not even accept the 
limited recommendations of the Gordon Commission. The government itself 
was not even thinking in terms of the rapid development of this area, but 
“was waiting for the gradual movement up into the north from the south. I 
think this was shown in the election platform of 1958, when the speakers in 
referring to the roads-to-resources program spoke of it as a program of “roads 
from igloo to igloo”. They had no concept of the value of the resources in that 
area. I think it will take a great many decades to get over that attitude of 
mind. ; 

: On this question concerning tariff, I think the hon. member for Port 
Arthur hit on something which is very important, because this thing has 
caused me a great worry. I reported to the committee the story of how I 
came across this situation in respect of oil, and the defects in the regulations. 

Coming from western Canada, one of the first things I did as a new member 
was to study the oil and gas regulations. I asked that these be brought in to 
me and they were put on my desk. I had a chance on September 15th to 
look as these regulations—this was in 1957. 
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of the concession principle. I do not want to pose as an expert, because I am 
not. However, I showed it to a few of my friends who do understand oil 
regulations, and I have been very watchful of the work of committee in 
dealing with this subject. I asked them if these regulations meant what — 
thought they meant, and that a lot of the oil and gas would go to these com- 
panies. They said, “‘Yes’’. 7 |  * 

Therefore, on September 23rd, I sent out to all the oil companies a notice 
saying that from then on no permits would be accepted unless they were on 
the basis of the companies accepting new regulations, which we would wor! 
out. That is what happened. i 

We were working on the oil and gas regulations and on the roads program. 
I think most rational people would think that in starting on a roads program 
which would last over five or seven years there would be a lag in time before 
the companies would move in and take up oil permits along these roads and 
railways, and other means of communication. Much to my surprise the rush” 
for oil permits was much faster than could have been expected. Therefore, 
I had the new worry of how to get a staff to meet this situation. et 

The attitude of Treasury Board, developed over the years—and which © 
probably is wise—is that you cannot succeed in the matter of an increase in ss 
staff unless you can show a work-load and a job to be done. I warned Treasury 
Board that this was coming and that we would have to get our thinking ready — 
to meet a large-scale exploration development program, if it arose afterwards. ‘ 
Then I began to look around, and had the department looking around, for 
people so I could start “beefing up” my oil and gas division. Now, quit 
frankly, we asked a deputy minister from Alberta, Mr. Somerville, who ha 
had more experience than anyone in government circles in handling oil an 
gas permits and leases, to join our department. We looked around further 
and got a man who was assistant deputy minister of resources in Saskatchewan, 
to come down. He came here and started working on February Ist of this 
year. His first job was to work on revised regulations and, secondly, to draft 
for me a plan of expanding his section, from the experiences that had been — 
gained in Alberta and Saskatchewan. I knew he had been part of that growing — 
experience in Saskatchewan because that province suffered the same way as 
we suffered. There was a period of uncertainty and they had to find men 
who knew something of the oil and gas industry as opposed to the mining — 
industry. Therefore, we are now in a position to say we have a plan of expan- — 
sion ready. I am borrowing people from other divisions in the department — 
and putting them into this division. When the next review by treasury board — 
takes place we will put our plan of expansion before them and build up on 
this nucleus of staff. I would like to say that in a practical way there is no- 
use in building a tremendous staff on expectation. There has to be tangible 
evidence that the work load is going to be there. Our first job is to build 


up a framework of knowledgeable people who can expand when the need — 
arises. ae 


Mr. Harpre: At the opening of the meeting I asked the minister a question Rs 
in regard to the applications for exploratory permits in the Arctic islands, and — 
I asked him how he satisfied himself that these people would abide by section — 
10 of the regulations, which says that the minister may issue a permit when. 
he is satisfied that explorotary work of a value will be undertaken. What 
method did he use in finding out the work these people were going to do?- 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well, the procedure is something as follows: — 
an oil company takes out a permit to explore. They usually come in and divulge 
their plans to the department. Sometimes they come to me direct; but more 
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en they come to my officials and I receive a memorandum saying such and 
uch an individual or company representative was in and their plans are so 
and so, and these plans are indicative of a certain amount of exploratory work 
they are to undertake. : 
ee itl the case of the Arctic islands, we go a step further. We try to get 
them to correlate more carefully their activities with us. Because of the 
- question of logistics, we have suggested two or three airfields halfway up, that 
could be used as jumping-off places for Resolute, which will be the main centre 
of their operations. I think in at least one case two or three companies are 
working as a group for the purposes of acquiring transportation into that area. 
_We had meetings two months ago and since with the Department of National 
Defence and, particularly, with the Department of Transport, in regard to 
regulations for aircraft in that area. We have been discussing the question of 
putting in gasoline, food and shelter on a temporary basis in order to accom- 
-modate them. There is a very close knowledge between the companies and our 
department as to what our plans are at all times. 
_ Mr. HARDIE: I wonder if the minister would table for the committee the 
‘proposals as to the amount of work they will do on these twenty-seven permits 
_ that were issued in the Arctic islands. ‘The minister said he is satisfied the 
i work is going to be done and, if he is, he should not object to tabling the papers 
dealing with the amount of work the permittees committed themselves to do. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well, this is the answer I was going to give to 
that. I am not allowed to divulge the plans of one company as opposed to 
another company; but the only thing I could do is get them to work out in dollars 
and cents the value of the work they are going to be doing. 
Be Mr. Harvie: Well, if you have that information, I think you should: supply 
; to the committee the amount to be spent in connection with the twenty-seven 
permits—not the amount covered by the five-cents deposit, but the value of the 
work they will do over the three-year period covered by the first permit. 
: Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Now, with this one reservation: all the 
companies are submitting them one after the other; they have three years to 
do this work, and if they have not submitted anything, I cannot give it to you. 
| Mr. HarpviE: Yes, but the regulations say that before the exploratory permit 
aS issued the minister has to satisfy himself that a certain amount of work will 
- be done. | 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well then, if you do not want that information 
_ until the permit is issued, I will have to wait until it is issued, because all they 
have is a firm application at the present time, and the permits cannot be granted 
‘until an Order in Council is passed putting new regulations into effect. 
Mr. Harvie: You yourself think that these twenty-seven people—I think 
you have stated this—will get permits? | 
Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 
Mr. Harvie: If they agree to the new regulations? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, and they are giving information— 
Mr. Harvie: If they came to apply. for permits, I think they must have had 
BP something to tell you concerning the amount of work they were going to do; 
- otherwise you would not have considered the application. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I will try to get as much information as I can. 
Mr. RosrcHaup: How can the minister reconcile the statement he has made 
with regard to staff, that the department would not be justified in building up 
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staff on expectation alone, with the statement he made on 


ment of last Thursday: : = 
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Active exploration is taking place over many millions of acr 
In face of these great developments... : <3 : 


In connection with the building up of his staff this does not agree with 
the statement of the minister. a 
Mr. NIELSEN: That is because there is no inconsistency. — - an 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I fail to see what the question means. They 
can explore as many millions of acres as they like, but my impression of staff 
relates to the amount of work-load this entails. a 


Mr. RospicHAubD: Well, according to your own statement, large sales or 
options are taking place and these are called developments, according to your 
statement. a q 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): By ‘development’, I refer to the drilling 
of wells and that sort of thing. There are three stages: the exploration stage, 
the development stage and the exploitation stage; and there is exploration 
and development going on at the present time. - 


Mr. NIELSEN: The sense in which that word was used was not in respect 

of what is physically possible, but in respect of the factors which are involved, 

Mr. RopicHaupD: The minister carried on by saying: | “= 

They imply we are giving away this public resource to promote 
development. 


Who are “they” who are implying we are giving away this public resource 
I am now referring the term “giving away’’. : F a 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am glad you asked that question. I believe 
it was a week ago Thursday that the Leader of the Opposition was speaking _ 
on the budget; it was the last night of the budget address. uae . 


Mr. RoBICHAUD: Was not the budget voted upon on Wednesday night? — 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): What subject would it be then? In any 
case, Mr. Pearson was speaking, and I think it was the last speech of the 
budget before the vote was taken—I am sure it was. Suddenly I heard the 
Leader of the Opposition say that these 75 million acres in the Arctic islands 
mentioned by the Prime Minister were a great part of our effective occupation — 
in the north; and he went on and quoted figures to us taken from an answer. 
to a question I had given to Mr. Hardie some time before, applying to a> 
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British Columbia, which we showed on the map on Thursday. He went on and 
quoted these figures, and said only 5 per cent of all this territory had remained © 
in Canadian hands. This is not true. 4 

Mr. RopicHaup: Has he used the term “giving away”? : = 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): You would have to get Hansard and loo. 
at what he said. 


Mr. RopicHaup: I would like you to show us where that term had been 
used and by whom. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I told you by whom. I said this statement | 
was not in accordance with the facts. I asked that my answer to the question — 
be read, and it was not read. At the end of his speech Mr. Speaker gave me 
two minutes to explain my point of privilege. This is the point I want to. 
make absolutely clear. The statement made by the Leader of the Opposition 
was reported all across this country in a Canadian press dispatch, saying that 
5) per cent was all that had been retained by the Canadians, and asking how 
this was maintaining Canadian sovereignty. My correction on this important 
matter did not appear in any paper across this country. As I told you in the 
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< se that a " great deal of harm had been done to the development 
am in our northern areas, and the first opportunity that I got to make 
4 statement -was on Thursday. I made that statement as clearly as I could. 
Now, search your Canadian Press dispatches across this country for the 
answer I gave to Mr. Mcllraith in the house last Wednesday. Two sentences 
appear giving the percentages. There was no statement in there tying the 
significance of this answer up with the false information the Canadian Press 
ent across this country the week gefore, that only 5 per cent had been retained 
by Canadians—and the figure of 86 million acres for this area was actually 
68 million or 69 million. Let me impress upon you that percentage is not the 
main factor in these oil and gas exploration permits. The thing that does 
count is who owns the oil when it is discovered; who has the ownership and 
control of the oil and gas when it is discovered. And, therefore, in my mind, 
‘it is immaterial whether the percentage is 75 per cent or 50 per cent; the 
big. thing is what control and ownership has the country over the reserves 
when they are found. 


Mr. Ropicuaup: I have just one more question. The minister will agree 
‘that the statement made by the Leader of the Opposition, followed the statement 
made by the Prime Minister himself in a nation-wide TV broadcast about 
maintaining Canadian sovereignty in the selling of these oil permits, was 
justified; and following the minister’s explanation, which he has just given, 
5 think you will agree that the term “we are giving away’ was not used by 
anyone, because he has not shown where it has been used, or by whom. This 
is why we are objecting to the minister using this term in his statement. Now, 
ee ore 

Mr. Hamitton (Qu’?Appelle): Hold it a moment, Mr. Robichaud. I think | 
: Bawa made my position very clear. I am not a lawyer and I do not quibble 
over the words “giving away’; but if you read that statement from the Leader 
of the Opposition you will find that the suggestion or allegation was there. 
‘This is the point. As I see it, the Leader of the Opposition made a mistake in 
his facts. He assumed because there was one sale for 3 million acres that this 
‘same percentage applied throughout. In my answer last Wednesday and again | 
on my point of privilege, I made it absolutely clear that this was a mistake - 
in fact; and he went on and tried to run away from that correction. I think 
he has to stand ready to be responsible for having made that statement, and 
; back it up. He was trying to give the impression or make the allegation we 
were giving away these resources. I am pointing out as bluntly and forcibly as 
I can that if that type of misinformation is allowed to continue, great harm 
will be done to the northern development program. 
Mr. RoBICcHAUD: a: no time has the Leader of the Opposition stated that 
we are “giving away”. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the minister has answered your question, so far 
as he can. 


Mr. Harpie: Further to questions on the Arctic islandee™ 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hardie, Mr. Fisher has been trying to get the floor. 
Before you ask a question, Mr. Fisher, may I say, Mr. Art. Smith is here. As: 
we all know, he is very much interested in oil and gas, and he would like to 
participate in the questions. With your permission, I have asked him to take 
a seat at the table. 


- -Mr. Fisuer: I certainly agree with the minister down the line regarding 
the inadequacy of press coverage on most things. But I do not think inadequacy 
-of the press is in question here: I think we can all take that for granted.. 
a think we can also take for granted super- -sensitivity on the part of the 
= 21110-2—24 | 
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minister. But when he says Mr. Pearson made a mistake in his facts, ac 
he not also mean that his department has failed, or has made a mistake, i 
putting the information forward so that we are all aware of it? 

I think I am a fairly alert member of this committee and of the hee us 
and I have never had an exposition of the factual part of this statement Hem 
That would indicate to me that if Mr. Pearson made a mistake in his facts 
he was misinformed and some of the responsibility must fall upon the 
minister or the officials of the department for not getting this information o out 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think that criticism is true to some extent 
We are not very good at getting out the many things that we are doing for 
the development of this country. We have been so busy doing these things that 
our public relations has perhaps been not as good as it should have been. Bu 
we have made individual statements, and they can all be added up. Severil 
times I have stated, both in the house and out of the house, the acreages out 
and so on. The oil regulations are there, available for everyone to look at. — 

Thirdly, I said in the house two or three times that as soon as this com- 
mittee met I would be making a full statement. I said that once in the house 
to show you that the public interest was being protected, because I was quite 
conscious of the concern across the country over this very vital question of 
ownership and control of our resources. 


Mr. FISHER: It seems to me there has been a failure of fe minister | om 
his officials to anticipate the very kind of criticism that has been made, by not 
giving a clear statement of policy, of the regulations, or where they are going. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): If I had made that statement outside the 
house, would you not have been the first one on your feet to say that I was 
abusing the rights of parliament by not making it in committee or in the house? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, there is another possibility in regard to the 
point raised by Mr. Fisher; that is, that it could have been the person who made 
the statement of 5 per center nahatever the figure was—which could have 


purposes of making this particular statement. a 


Mr. FISHER: To me, the whole field has been cluttered by a grandiose 
statement, and exaggeration, and I can pick examples that the minister knows 
of. One of his proposals on the roads-to-resources program, as I told him, 
was ridiculous to me. But I cannot see any advantage to us in this committee 
going around in a sort of “party hassle’, backwards and forwards, as to who 
said what and who did what. 

I would like to come back to the point insofar as administration is con- p, 
cerned. Am I correct in assuming that if we had a number of senior oficiales ‘ 
that would pressure away most of these problems, and that we are frustratedl 
by a lack of knowledge and imagination on the part of the ministerial 3 
gentlemen? 7 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): You are saying in effect, that— 


Mr. FISHER: I am saying, in effect, that the Civil Service was adequate all 
the way through; it was a failure on the ministerial side. This is a key-point 
to me, because many members of this committee who are not on a partisan 
basis are very concerned about these two departments and their adequacy. — 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am going to answer this in this way, 
and you can question my objectivity. I do believe that you cannot put all the 
blame on one individual, whether it is the party or the government on the 
one hand, or the officials on the other. 

My own department, for instance, was so busy with the limited funds 
they had on these programs of social adjustment that they had to take over 
in this vast area, that there was not that attention given to, planning and 
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elopment of these resources. The great difference that has occurred is 
it with the change of government—and this is still trying to be as objective 
5 any person in my position can be, I suppose—a revolution took place in 
1e directions coming down from the top, which had an impact upon the 
official thinking. They began to turn their attention more to these problems 
than they had before. 
* Ido not think it is entirely fair to say that it is just because of an 
attitude on the part of the previous administration. But I do think that in the 
department—it is the position that they would take in defence of themselves— 
they were so busy with their limited funds, trying to make this adjustment 
in the social field in the northern areas and tackling these problems of 
administration, that they just had not planned any great amount in connec- 
tion with a resources development concept. I think that was probably the 
contribution that we made to the thinking; we did raise this national resources 
part of it up to the level where I think it should be. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, we are overlapping into the main item now, 
‘so I suggest that we move into the main item. 


Mr. Harvie: Let us get on with the regulations. I have a question with 
regard to the Arctic islands. 


Mr. FisHer: Mr. Chairman, we are at a stage where we have had some 
generality and comment,on the situation. We have all been disturbed about 
these two departments and their inadequacy, or their failure, to rise to a 
challenge to any extent. 

What is the solution for this kind of ‘““deadness” within the administration? 
What can we do, as Members of Parliament or as committees, to try to 
encourage a “break-through” in these particular fields, so that we do not have 
‘Officials coming here and saying, ‘““We have no particular program at all; we 
are not in the race’’? 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I can understand the type of evidence to 
which you are referring; but I do not want this word ‘“deadness’”’ to be associated 
with the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. As a new 
department, it has been “full of beans’’; it has been full of life. I can illustrate 
by figures what we have done, if you like. . | 
This is in defence of the departmental officials. In 1954-55 my department 
was given less than $4 million for northern administration. This year it is 
$45 million. It makes a little difference when you get ten times the amount 
of money to spend on your operations. In 1957-58 it was $18 million. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I might say that the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys is not dead either. It is a question of their ideas 
being allowed to surface. 


. 


| Mr. Fisuer: I do not want to make a positive statement that they are 
“dead”. We have had a bit of redress from the minister today on that, with 
‘the suggestion that these civil servants were aware of many of the problems. 
But it seems to me that we have, as Members of the House of Commons, to 
make sure that there is no more of this inability to “break through”. 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): That is what you are doing in. this com- 
mittee. My impression, on reading the evidence of the earlier proceedings of 
the committee in dealing with the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
is that the committee has done a wonderful job of making Canadians aware 
of what has to be done. I know my department cannot function as a resource 
department unless we have a tremendously efficient Department of Mines 
and Technical Survey: they are the eyes and ears of this department. 

a I know that I have been throwing many problems to them and over- 
-burdening them, with their present facilities; but I feel that we cannot move 
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of the efforts of the technical surveys part of the department. As administ Ke 
if we find what the task is, we move towards it. We have done it on th 
hydrographic survey; we are doing it on the geological survey; we are d ing 
it on forestry in the department. Lae 8 
Mr. FISHER: Not nearly enough. . ing 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I know. Also, we are moving along in the 
metallurgical field. This is an area where I just cannot say, “Double it”; I have 
to know why we are doubling it, and what form the doubling takes. ue 
We, in the government, are interested in moving up this research activity 
at a pace that is not wasteful and extravagant. It is not a “crash prograi ‘’ 
but a steady build-up to the results we want as quickly as we can get them 
with the money which we have to spend. a 


Mr. FISHER: The focal point of requests for money goes, I imagine, to the 
Minister of Finance and Treasury Board as the key? 5 

What can we do to reinforce your need here, to really make a case that 
these expenditures are necessary; that this expansion just cannot be ignored? 
I understand your thinking of the annual budget as it is—that you have got 
to view the future, and it is essential in the future to perhaps’ make 
extraordinary expenditures. - 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think this question is one that bears right 
on the usefulness of this committee. We have had our little political differences 
here in the last two meetings, and I personally regret that I had to do Ite but 
in view of what happened to me in the last two weeks, I had to move. ee 

But if you continue questioning this department in the Way you ques- 
tioned the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and let the officials” 
—and they will be given complete freedom to answer—answer these questions 
as to what they need, it will be the best information that we could get, I think, 
to Treasury Board level of what the needs are. a 

I think that if you, as members of this committee, question these various 
departmental heads, or branch heads in the department, and question them 
along the lines of “What do you think should be done?”’, they will be able to. 
give you the answers. That does not mean they are going to get everything, 
because we have to balance it off: we still have to tie everything in between 
the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys and the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, within the fiscal framework of 
government. As you know, you can serve the interests of the people of 
Canada by questioning us thoroughly here. a 


Mr. HARDIE: With regard to the Canadian companies versus United States 
and British companies: I notice there were nine private individuals who. 
-applied for permits. I was wondering what guarantee the minister has that 
these people are acting for Canadian companies. B 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This is one of the most difficult questions 
to answer in the oil and gas business that one could possibly be asked. If 
a Canadian or American company gets a permit, there is nothing—under our 
rules of private enterprise in Canada—to stop that company or that individual — 
transfering its interest over to another. I have no plans in mind for interfer-— 
ing with that right of private enterprise. All I am focusing my attention 
on is, that when they go to lease—which gives ownership; not just the right 
to explore—I want to make certain at that time that as far as we can pos- 
sibly manage it, every opportunity and encouragement will be given to the 
participation by Canadian people. ‘ 4 


Mr. HarpiE: In other words, you do not know who these people are acting 
for; you do not know what companies these individuals are acting for or 
if they are acting on their own? any 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) : To be completely honest, I do know in some 
s. I see a certain name of a company, and it is a Canadian company, and 
ow that they are the exploration arm of a British company. 
- Mr. Harvie: I am speaking about the individuals. For instance, Mr. Haley © 
yf 19 Perkins street, Ottawa—whom does he represent? 
ae Mr. HamiILton (Qu’Appelle): I do not know. 
sa. 


a. Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Could I, first of all, thank the chairman 


and the department— | 
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Mr. RogicHaup: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, before Mr. Smith 
proceeds, I think we should clarify the position. This committee is sitting 
‘under the terms of reference which have been given to the committee by the © 
House of Commons. I have no objection whatsoever to the hon. member for 
Calgary South asking questions in this committee; but I think the usual 
“procedure of the house should be followed. He should be made a member 
of this committee, to which there would be absolutely no objection. 

§ The same thing applies to the gentleman sitting at the end of the table 


there. Is he a member of the committee? He has interjected once or twice 
during this committee— 


i Mr. NIELSEN: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman; I have been sitting next 
‘to Mr. Faibish, the private secretary and special assistant to the minister, and 
Ihave not heard him speak once in committee. He may have passed notes. 
up to the table, but he has not spoken. 


= “The CHAIRMAN: I think your point is well taken, Mr. Robichaud. As a 
“matter of fact, our two friends over here to whom you refer do not really 
belong at the table, but they could be in close proximity to it. 
Mr. RopicHaup: If it is regular and if it can be done, then I have no 
_ objection. | . . 

= The CHAIRMAN: Would it be all right—since I expect that Mr. Smith will 
become a member—if we opened up the subject at another meeting? © 


a Mr. RopicHaupb: I just wanted to point it out, the irregularity of the 
committee. | 


The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate that fact. 


iy Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I was about to ask for the | 
privilege of asking a question. It is my hope to become a member of this 
“committee, but other duties have not permitted it. May I proceed to ask my 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, go on. 


: Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): The point which concerned me is this: if I 
“may go back to the reference you made concerning the divulging of infor- 
‘mation by companies competing one with the other. I may have misunderstood 
you to say that the department would expect these competing companies in 
their several exploration and development works, to divulge to you and to 
other competing companies certain information. May I suggest that perhaps . 
this is a departure from the practice not only on this continent but abroad. 
ra Certainly the conservation acts.in Alberta and Saskatchewan require infor-- 
mation which deals with the pure survey measures. But do I understand you 
to say that a company which has spent a great deal of money in a resource 
area, and has information which passes to it by right of the lease shall turn 
it over to a group which was developing that general area—a procedure 
which I think is hardly accepted in a competitive world? Perhaps I mis- 
. understood you—or is that the point you made? 


; Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): Let me repeat it quickly. We have held con- 
- sultations with the Canadian Petroleum Association at which I proposed this 
i 
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concept of divulging information at a certain time which would be agre 
upon after they had dropped interest in an area, so that tious spent by one 
company would not have to be spent by another. Te 

As the Canadian Petroleum Association represented ‘ne great majority y 
of the interests, they opposed the idea. They followed the traditional practice 
of not divulging information derived through direct occupancy or lease or 
permit, or even afterwards, because they say they would like to have it .asy 
something for the money conten they have spent. 
: I have taken the view that it would be to their advantage and to the 
advantage of the people of Canada as a whole if we could reduce these high 
costs of exploration in an area where high costs are going to be very noticeable, » 

Their official attitude was that they could not accept it. Since that time, 
however, in negotiating with various companies we have had one success 
with a Boneh company operating in the Peel Plateau. This company has 
agreed in the interests of the Canadian public to divulge their information 
not only after they are finished within that area but immediately they get it. 4 
This is done because they recognize that millions of dollars may have been 
spent drilling in one area, and that it would save the industry a tremendous 
number of millions of delta by not having to repeat that same work where 
it is not necessary, if their information is helpful to others. y 

Naturally enough they would have to get enough information about doom 
elopment in a particular area to make it an economic venture and to get the 
project going. So in that area we have scored what I think is a great step 
forward in getting acceptance of that principle. As I said to the committee, — 
I would continue to make a great effort to bring about more and more 
acceptance of this idea with respect to this information. I asked them to 
accept one year after the giving up of their interests in the area. They have 
not accepted yet, but I shall keep at it. a 

The other point is that we expect after some discussion to work with 4 


them cooperatively as in a unitized field. 4 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): A unitized field in itself is a different subject. c 
What specific information would you insist that they divulge? Would it be 
in the geological, geophysical or scientific field, or would it be purely in the@ 
generality of a partnership check? Would it be in the geological or geophysicay 4 


field, or would it be purely the makeup of the leases? a 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If you will look at page 33 of the regulations, 4 
section 109, you will see that all information furnished under these regulations o 
by a licensee, permittee, or lessee, shall be kept confidential and shall not — 
be released. What would be made public I certainly do not know, because — 
at the present time the oil companies, such as the Canadian Petroleum Associa- — 
tion have not agreed to publish any information at any time. 7 
Mr. NIELSEN: Not on any basis, whether classified or not? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): On any basis, both basic and seismic. a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Or whether it may be confidential? 4 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We have to keep it confidential. I have 
tried to get them, after they have given up a permit, to let me take them 
_ information which they have submitted to the government on a confidential — 
basis, and one year later to make it public in the interest of having additional f. 
exploration made by these other companies. : 
Mr. Harvie: So there is no change being made in the regulations under 
109 as compared with the old regulations except as to the wording? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is right. ’ 
Mr. Harpig: You have done nothing about the information? ~ 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes I have. 
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fr, HARDIE: It is just in the wording? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) : eas in the regulations I have been talking 


2. by regulation you were now going to release information which the 
ompanies gave you. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Ou Appeliey’ -I certainly did not. When you read the 
svidence you will get it straight, and you will find what I said stated very 
early. 
C Mr. Harvie: I read your statement the other day and I got the same 
nference. 
| Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The statement I made was the same that 
[ gave to the member from Calgary South. We have one company that has 
already agreed. 

. ‘Mr. Harvie: With all the other companies? 
Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Six million acres of oil. 
Mr. Harvie: Did they agree to release this information to the public? 


Mr. HamiItton (Qu’Appelle): To the public, yes. These regulations deal 
with permits and leases. We have worked out an agreement with a particular 
sompany which now holds a lease of land on a reservation, that when they 
2ome to the period of the permits, they will make this information public. At 
the present time this company owns this land on a reservation, which is 
lifferent from a permit. They are now, under the new agreement, making 
‘their information public, and there will be some bargaining back and forth > 
n getting other agreements. This is special with this one company, and it 
Joes not apply to the rest of the companies. We will take this up with them 
when they come down to discuss the matter with us. 
~ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Might I ask the minister a specific question; 
is it his intention to require a company to disclose, not only to the government, 
which of course would be the ordinary practice—just as it is with the con- 
servation boards in the provinces—but to disclose to a competing company an 
evaluation it has made from a core taken from a hole? 
| _ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Even after a one year period? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. After a year, when they would have 
reported to us on the area, the crown would make available basic information, 
with an Uiperprclation of that information, and people could get that 
information. 


| 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Would you give the result of a core taken 
from this area as an analysis to determine the factors of the structure? Is that 
correct? 


| Mr. HAMILTON (Quiappelle): I would say so. We hope that they will 
accede to that regulation, to reduce our costs of exploration. 

- Mr. Nietsen: And also to induce more companies to get in there, Becaiec 
of the reduced cost? 

| Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 

Mr. HarpIE: What is the reason for the grouping section? Why has the 


grouping section now been extended to 1874 square miles, whereas the old 
regulations allowed a group of 35 square miles? What is the reason for it? 


: Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I was privy when the discussions took 
place as to the actual theory behind it, but I would like to pass your question 
: 
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over to Mr. Davidson, chief of the Resources Division, Northern Admit nis str : 
tion Branch. | pe are 
_ Mr. Harpies: I want to know the reason for the change in the regul: tion 
concerning the grouping of areas. Under the old section you could group 
number of permits up to a maximum of 35 square miles; but under the :- ne 
regulations the number has been increased so that you may now group 
number of permits up to an area of 1873 square miles. What is the reason for 
this? : q 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qwu’Appelle): Perhaps I should start the answer off by 
saying the theory behind it was this: we were looking for devices to reduce 
the cost of exploration in the north. If there are great geological struct 
which extend for scores of miles instead of just a few miles, then it is in 
interest of the crown to get this information and to encourage deep struct 
drilling. ‘ 
We have worked in several devices, one of which is to encoursaas tk 
expansion of an operation like that to spread it over an area which is m 
greater than it would have been under the previous regulations; but that 
must be demonstrated to the Department of Mines and Technical Surv 
who handle this aspect of our work, to be in the same general geological a 
as proof that that information will be useful in preventing the need oy ‘a 
general geological survey of the whole area. . 


Mr. Harvie: I understand that part of it. But why is it that one comp: Nj 
may now group permits to a maximum of 1874 square miles, whereas un 
the previous regulations the maximum was 35 square miles? way is ther 7 
this large grouping? is 


Mr. A. T. Davipson (Chief, Resources Division, Northern Adminis el 


Branch): I think the simple answer is that it promotes wider s 
exploration. 


Mr. HARDIE: By one company? 
Mr. DAVIDSON: Yes. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): The minister made reference to a possibl le 
unitizing. I have not had an opportunity to read his regulations, but may I 
assume that this would be incorporated in a separate statute? Have you made 
any plans to take in units when you have not discovered oil before 
Have you given any thought at all to the unitization plan? 


Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): We have had some discussion about 
among ourselves. The Canadian Petroleum Association is coming down ° this 
month, and we will discuss it with them. Even with the crown reservatit on 
system in the northern areas, we would want to discuss it with them, ‘as. to 
how we will get advantages through the unitized handling of the field in or er 
to reduce their costs, and to get some advantage of zoning in far distant 
areas; because in the Arctic islands particularly we have to get in there wit th 
the ne Oe of a single operator field, if we are going to reduce » their 
exploration costs. ' ss 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You are speaking of the unitization of o i, 
and I assume that it would protect the companies concerned and would act as 


an inducement, if you had a unitized plan before enforcing regulations, as the 
provinces would not be able to do it. n 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If they can come up with any idea to radi 3 
costs, we would be for it. We take that view. We have been discussing — 
advantages and the disadvantages if it were applied to companies operatiny n 
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bi Mr. paeoen (Calgary Seithy: ‘Who are the Srniaters who are talking about 
itizing oil? 

aes Mr. RopicHaup: In his statement the minister referred to oil legislation. 
Would he agree that there has been no change in the legislation, or is there 
any new legislation to be introduced? Is it not true that only regulations have 
een changed or amended? 


‘Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Just the regulations. 


=. Mr. Harvie: In the Peel Plateau reservation what are the conditions under 
hich the companies operate? How much money do they have to spend, and 
how much money have they spent? 


ee Mr. HamMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I will have to turn this question over to one 
of my officials. They tell me they will have to look up the information. At this 
time all I can say is there is a scale they have to follow and they are collet 
it. 

ee Er. HARDIE: In one of the sections I noticed an amendment in respect of 
deep- drilling where, if you put down a deep hole, you are credited with double 
the amount you have spent over your entire permit area. Will this amendment 
also ‘apply to the deep-hole drilling done,in the plateau? 

Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): It actually applies right now. We have made 
an agreement with them. They have expressed their willingness to take some 
of the advantages of the new system, if they will take some of the disadvantages 
of the new system in turning it back to crown reservation, and so on. This 
advantage of the double credit for deep- drilling applies in Peel Plateau ane 
Eagle Plain. 3 


a The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any further questions? 


ae z 


~~ Mr. RopicHauD: The minister also stated that, due to the fact that such 
a large-scale operation is actually taking place, it is suggested that our policies 
are encouraging investments. Could the minister elaborate on that? What 
actuel increased investment did take place? Is he referring to the applications? 
How much actual work is really taking place? 

Mr. HamiLtTon (Qu’Appelle): Under the regulations in the permit stage 
they have to do a little bit of work in the first eighteen months; then it is 
‘stepped up. What we did in this statement was to take the minimum amounts 
they would have to spend over, I think, a five-year period, and that came to 
$175 million. | 


2 Mr. RosicHaup: Provided they wished to retain their permits. 

3 Mr. Hami.ton (Qu’Appelle): Yes. There is nothing to stop their spend- 
ing more. I understand that Western Minerals have spent well beyond their 
‘Minimum in Peel Plateau. 

-_ Mr. Rogicuaup: The minister has no assurance that those who have applied 
for permits will spend the amount of $175 million. It is only speculation. 


L 
E Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is absolutely true. 
\ 


Mr. HarprE: Then the Peel Plateau concession did encourage investment. 
‘The minister said many millions of dollars more was actually spent than is 
laid down by the regulations. I think the concessions did encourage invest- 
‘ment in the area. A while ago I said when the government gave those con- 
cessions there were no real oil interests. The concessions were given to these 
‘companies to encourage investment and now the results of their work have 
gecanded the whole area. 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have talked to these persons and t 
only reaction was, “If the government had come in and built those roads yo 
are speaking about now, it would have cut our costs”. Their major cost: 
have been the transportation costs to get into that area. After they have 
spent those millions the government comes along and builds the roads and if 
means that the new companies, the “johnnies-come-lately,” are able to take 


advantage of these transportation facilities. = ed 


Mr. Harpe: How many development roads will be completed before t 
permit period is up on these new leases which are marked in red? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Are you speaking about the road through 


o 
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to the Arctic coast? | 4 
Mr. Harpre: That is one. How many of these will be completed by the 
time the permit period is up? a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Do you not agree with that road? q 
Mr. Harvie: Listen: I agreed with it in the first place. In the second place, 
I say that if any of those in red are closer to the Mackenzie river than Dawso n 
city the Mackenzie river system will be used, and not the road. e 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The whole program is designed on about a 
five to seven year program. It is our hope that things will go well and the | 


program will be completed in five to seven years. These exploration permits 
last for a period of six to nine years. <i 


Mr. Harvie: If at the end of six years they feel they want to get out of 
area they will turn back the permits. There is no guarantee. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. However, there is no guarantee about 
anything in this world. Do not be pessimistic. | * 


Mr. Harvie: I am not pessimistic. 


od 
an 


we 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): As the minister knows, in the province of 
Alberta they have a situation which has developed where a vast area under | 
reservation is held by a limited number of companies. That situation was 
brought about by a necessity which I think a little foresight and commonsense 
might have avoided. There is a regulation which Says that at the discretion of 


the minister under certain terms the lease can be extended for an additional 
period. . a 


In view of the experience in Alberta, might I ask the minister if he is 
satisfied that we are not perhaps getting ourselves into a situation which 
might be similar, and that the discretion of one minister may not be the | 
discretion of similar ministers in the future and, as a result of this discretion, 
large areas may be turned over. I am wondering whether or not the minister 
thinks there is the full control we should have? a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think the member has raised a good 
question. In the west we learned that there is no point in turning back ft. \e 
clock. The land has fallen into the hands of a few companies. It was with 
that thought in mind that I began to look at these regulations long before I 
discovered the fact that they handed over almost all the pools to the discovering © 
company. I do admit that much will depend on the attitude of the department 
administering this, as to whether or not we fall into the same situation into 
which Alberta fell. e 

This comes down to the fact that if you have a certain regulation, and if ee 
company comes in for a special concession, if you weaken and give way 
without being absolutely sure that the arguments they put forward are 
sound, then you open the dyke for a continual aggression on all the regulations 
which affect the public interest. < {a 


- 
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oe “Without saying anything. which will cause trouble to another government, 
I think it is a matter of general regret to all of us in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and so on, that so much of this land fell into the hands of so few companies. 
I think we should learn from that situation. I think the governments in 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia are trying to prevent that. I hope this 
government will always take the attitude that our regulations affecting the 
public interest should be watched and guarded, because if there is any break 
in the dyke by the minister or his department it is hard to correct the results. 
a Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Would I be correct in assuming the basic 
assumption is that a lease will be extended greatly similar to that in Alberta? 
That is, it will be extended if the company has shown good faith and the only 
thing which has prevented their carrying on their operations is perhaps climatic 
conditions and problems of moving equipment and so on. Otherwise, there 
would be no extension. 

‘Mr. HamitTon (Qu’Appelle): Yes. We will be as fair as we can. They will 
have to show, however, good evidence that there are factors beyond their 
control. 

| Mr. Harpir: In the old regulations after the initial six-year period the 
minister could, at his discretion, if the company had not spent the amount of 
‘its deposit in that period, give them another permit for three years. Under the 
new regulations they have extended the permit period to nine years but, at the 
minister’s discretion, he can continue to renew these permits forever. Under the - 
old regulations, after the ninth year that was an end of it. Under the new 
‘regulations the term is extended to nine years, but thereafter at the minister’s 
discretion he can renew these permits for any length of time. 

~ Mr. HamitTon (Qu’Appelle): What regulation are you quoting there? I 
have it here. It is on page 8, clause 16 of the Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations. 


Mr. HarpieE: That is right. Clause (3) says: 

| The minister may, in his discretion, grant such other renewals for 
such periods and upon such deposits, terms and conditions as he may 
ie deem expedient. | 
| 


Mr. HamMiItton (Qu’Appelle): I think that is in order to give some 
flexibility. If you have a company acting in good faith, which has spent all the 
‘Money required— 
| Mr. Harpir: This refers to a company spending less than the amount 
‘required. Then you may at your discretion give an extension, and you can do 


‘this for three-year periods thereafter? 


| Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): I know what this means. In the northern 
areas if a company, either through accident or weather, is unable to get its 
equipment in, or for some other reason cannot spend the money it has pledged, 
if there is real evidence it has tried to spend this money, I have the option of 
ae cording that for a further period. 


' Mr. Harvie: Personally, I think this amendment giving the extra three-year 
permit period was a good thing. I think, however, in the case of extensions there 
! should be the one extension as under the old regulations. That would give them — 
: twelve years in all to work that property. I think they should be able to do it 
Within twelve years. 

: Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not think the twelve-year period is 


‘Mandatory. You can extend it for another season. 
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e The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see we have a quorum. I have just been 
vised that the minister will be 20 minutes late in arriving. If it is satis- 
actory to you we could proceed with the discussion of the oil and gas regu- 
ations. The deputy minister is here with his officials and I am quite sure 
x7 will answer any questions you may wish to ask. 

Mr. Harvie: I think that the committee is interested more in the changes 
an in going through the whole of the regulations, clause by clause, and 
would suggest that we start out with the order in council dated August 27, 
me the changes. 

_ The Cuarrman: August 27? 

Mr. Harvie: August 27, 1958. 

Mr. RB. G. RospertTSon (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and Nosoea 
tesources): August 7. 
Ls Mr. Harpe: It is dated August 27. August 7 then. Let us just take 
hese changes. 

Mr. Ropertson: The date of publication was August 27, and I think tie 
oder in council was on August 7. 

| Mr. Harpre: To save time, I think we could take this clause by clause. 
‘Mr. McGrecor: Are there any copies of this document? 

: Mr. Harvie: There are of the Territorial Lands Act. I have the number 


of the clause. 
| Mr. A. T. Davipson (Chief Resources Division): There will be more 


The CHAIRMAN: There will be more copies of the revisions available very 
Merci, gentlemen. 

3 Mr. Harvie: I notice in clause 1 there are some amendments in the 
interpretation section. I wonder if the deputy minister or Mr. Davidson could 
tell us the reason for the amendments in clause. 1 of the schedule? 

% Mr. RoBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, with regard to the insertion of ‘“‘Chief’ or 
Chief of the Mining and Lands Division;” this was in substitution, as I recall 
it, for the branch director in the previous regulations. This was simply for 
administrative convenience. It was thought that with the growing activity 
in this field it would be more efficient to have the chief of the actual operating 


branch take over a good many of the functions. 
With regard to the technical points, perhaps, I could ask Mr. Davidson 


'to deal with the reasons in those things. 
- Mr. Harpir: “Cubic foot of gas” is the first, I think. 
_ Mr. Davinson: I would think it is a standard definition of ‘cubic foot of 
as”. 
r Mr. Harpie: As a matter of fact, is it any different from what it was 
before, except those additional words in the paragraph? 
The CHAIRMAN: It should not be. 
& ‘Mr. Harps: I think it is the very same thing, is it not? 
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Mr. ‘COATES: Mr. Chairman, F oulal i He poste 6, foo tie aide 
the amendments to the regulations; let us go through them, and then 
wards, we can have general questions asked of him or his officials as ‘to 
was considered these amendments should be made? © ey ues 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Coates, Mr. Hardie is inquiring about ok rey 

I am sorry you have not yet got copies of these revisions, but you 
receive them presently. However, you will find in the original oil and gas. regul 
tions which have been distributed, pretty much what Mr. Hardie is referril ngs 
except for the changes. . } . 

Mr. Coates: I felt it might speed up the matter if they were all dealt 
in that way. 

Mr. Harpie: I think it would speed up fiat ee! a ened deal more, if 4 
paragraph by paragraph. That is the reason I suggested this way of doi 

As far as the definition of “cubic foot of gas” is concerned, the only ch 


“square inch” in that definition. That is the only change. 
Mr. DAviIDSON: This appears to be just a technical ie ae 
Mr. Harpir: A technical change? 
‘Mr. DAVIDSON: Yes. 


Mr. HARDIE: Paragraph 2(r), “Grid area’. Is there any change in tha 
except just a change in the wording? Is the meaning any different no e 
“grid area” from what it was under the old regulations? ao 
Mr. Davipson: This was just drawn up by the surveyor general ¢ 
clarify it somewhat. There is no basic meaning change; there is no change ; 
meaning, . ae 


regulations. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: I understand there is no change in the definition ou ide 
of the wording “shortest conformable chords” in the fourth line. Be, 


Mr. DavipsoNn: There is no change in meaning, as I understand it. | 
Mr. Harpig: In item 1(4), paragraph (s) is revoked? 
Mr. CoatrEs: What is the reason for that? S 
Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Chairman, I think it is paragraph (s) of section 


which is being revoked, according to the change. 4 
Mr. Harvie: ‘Prescribed form” is the wording in the schedule, That As 


changed or revoked, apparently. e" a 
Mr. ROBICHAUD: Revoked? 
Mr. Davipson: I think you are speaking of section 2 subparagraph 1 (s).- 
Mr. Harvie: In this order in council, P.C. 1958- 1101, it: is No..42 Soe 
Mr. DAvIDSON: Yes. | x 


Mr. HARDIE: Paragraph (s) of section 2 of the said Tepattens is revo 
Could you give us the reason for that? 


Mr. Davinson: This applies to the half grid area. 


Mr. Harvie: No, no, “prescribed form”. As a matter of fact, I do not t ot think 
it actually makes any dinero: 


Mr. DAVIDSON: Apparently, we are not reading from the same ‘regula 


~ Mr. RopicHaup: Before we proceed further, Mr. Chairman, is this an ament 
ment to the order in council P.C. 1954 dated November 18, aetr . we . 


was not. necessary for the. purpose of clarity. of meaning. 

“Mr. Harvie: That is the half grid area? | ; 

a -, DAVIDSON: Yes, and it was not necessary for the same meaning. 
fr. HARDIE: The same meaning? \ 

. Davipson: According to the surveyor general, it was not necessary to 

the same meaning, 


. HarpiE: It makes no difference to the regulation? 
. Davipson: No. > 
. HARDIE: In regard to No. 5 I do not think there is any change to spealt 


"Mr. ROBERTSON: No, tiene is no real change. 
Mr. Harpie: “Oil and gas lease’, section 2 of the regulations: | 
eS s A licence to search for and to win, oil and gas, but no accumulations 
of bitumen naturally occurring at or on the surface. 


Actually there is no real change to the old regulation. They include bitumen, 

; situminous sands, shale and so on. They define it more particularly under the 
regulations than they do now. 

-- Mr. Rosertson: Mr. Hardie, I think Mr. Palmer of our oil and gas division 

ould throw some light on this. 


- Mr. J. C. PALMER (Head, Oil and Gas Section, Resources Division): I think 
hat refers to the section of the old regulations dealing with substance. It was - 
changed by our legal division because of a decision by the Supreme court of 
Sanada on what an oil and gas lease means. It is not a lease within the ordinary 
rm; it is, rather a licence. 
Mr. Harviz: But it was actually in the old regulations? 


Mr. PALMER: Not as an oil and gas lease, no; not as the term “oil and Fee 


Mr. AIKEN: Would you say that apparently this particular change was a 
tructural change in the meaning of what an oil and gas lease means? 


Mr. PatMer: In the light of the Supreme Court decision, yes. 


_ Mr. Rosicuaup: Then it says that section 8 of the said regulations is revoked. 
lis: and there is a substitution therefor. Is that the only change in the wording— 
_ one says “may be”, while the other says “shall be”? I am referring to section 8. 


i », _ Mr. Patmer: The words following ‘‘waste’’, down to the little “i”, were 
- considered redundant by our legal division. 


ie Mr. Harvie: No change? 
_... Mr. Pater: No change. It just simplifies that definition of “waste’’. 


ae. Mr. Harpre: Perhaps, to save time, the officials could tell us where there 
is a change. We will start from the first change. What are the real changes in 
~ the regulations? 

The CHAIRMAN: You have already covered some, Mr. Hardie; you do not ‘ 
want those repeated. Will you carry on from where you left off? 
_._-—Mr. Harpie: Yes. There is no change up to there? 

Mr. Paumer: No. There is no substantive change in section 3. 
| Mr. RopicHaup: There is apparently a change in subsection Ae) of section 9. 
_ Just where do we stop? 


‘Mr. Harois: Is there any substantial change in section 5? 
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Mr. Harvie: Is there any substantial change in | section 8? Bee ie 
_ Mr. Pater: No. - Oia nat ea i 
_ Mr. Harpies: Is there any substantial change ii in subsection @ a section 9 )? 
Mr. PALMER: No. 
Mr. HarpiE: Subsection (1) of section 10? 
Mr. PALMER: No. 


Mr. Harpie: It says it is “revoked and the following substituted”. There i 
no eel change? a 


Mr. PatMeER: There is no real change. Two or three words have been taken 


out. ue 
Mr. HARDIE: Subsection (2) of section 10? can 
Mr. PALMER: No; that was just taken from one place and put in another. 

There is no change. aan 


Mr. HARDIE: Subsection (1) of section 14? 
Mr. PALMER: No, there is no substantial change there. a 
The CHairRMAN: Do you want any other changes, Mr. Hardie? Are you 
going to skip section 11? ! Pye 
Mr. HARDIE: I beg you pardon? q 
The CHAIRMAN: You were on section 10. e. 
Mr. HarpiE: I was on section 10. There is no change in ceciiga ine anyhow. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is all right. I just want it on the record. _ 


Mr. Harpie: I am just taking the changes as they appear in the order. in 
council. 


Mr. Ropertson: Mr. Chairman, just to clarify this mateer: as I inaerste 
it, when Mr. Hardie refers to the numbered sections, it is the numbered 
sections under the old regulations that he is referring to? > ae 


Mr. HARDIE: Yes. I think they pretty well correspond with the new regula 
tions until you come to section 33, or 34—something like that. Sa 


Mr. ROBERTSON: What I mean is, you are referring to sections in the 
substantive regulations and not to sections in the amended regulations? Ss 


Mr, HarpDig: Yes. Is there any change in subsection (1) of section 14? 
Mr. PALMER: No substantial change. 
Mr. HarpIE: Subsections (4) and (5) of section 14? 


Mr. PALMER: Yes; in subsection (4) it says, “At least thirty days 


notice...” It was, “At least ninety days notice...”. We have cut it to. 
30 days. 


Mr. COATES: Why is there this limitation? So q 


Mr. PALMER: To give us time to advertise, and for the companies to 
evaluate the land as they see fit. We did give them 90 days, but they com-— 


plained because they said it was too long and they would lose interest in 
that period. ; 


Mr. CoAtTEs: I see. # 
Mr. Harpie: Is there any change in subsection (5)? 


Mr. PALMER: Yes; it used to be that nobody could apply until 30 days 


after the date of the ae Subsection (5) now says they may apply the next 
day. and ae 


Mr. Harpir: They may apply for what? 7 i ‘ae 


: ; 
*y 
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: Mr. DAVIDSON: This is in the case where oil and gas permits are put up 
oo and there are no bids on certain ones. They may be applied for. 
the > next egy they can go in FOR exploration as quickly as possible, if no one 
Mr. COATES: This is subsection (5) in the former regulations? 

be ‘Mr. PALMER: In the former regulations it was 30 days after the date of 


= ‘Mr. DAVIDSON: It is now the next day. 


| Mr. Harvie: The next one is section 15. That is revoked. That is the 
Dey of permit area. I think that is included in another section of the new 
regulations, is it not? | 

| Mr. Pater: Yes. 

E _ Mr. Harpre: There is no change? 


Mr. PALMER: Actually, a survey of a permit is not required; but part 
of those survey instructions are included in another section. 


Mr. Harvie: Section 16 is revoked and there is a substitution. What is 
the change in section 16, and why? 


le Mr. McGrecor: Mr. Chairman, are there any more copies of the order 
in council? The only one I have is the 1957 one, the old one. 


= The Cuarrman: Have you page 8 there? 


©, Mr. McGrecor: You are looking at another document, altogether, to the 
one I am looking at. 


a The CHAIRMAN: There will be more copies available in a few minutes. 
a Mr. McGrecor: Evidently you are looking at the new order in council. 


| Mr. Harvie: I think we all received it in the mail the first day the com- 
mittee sat. 

Ps Mr. ROBERGE: We did receive the consolidation. 

Lae - Mr. Harpvik: Yes. 


ge Mr. Davipson: The import of this revision to section 16 is that the term 
of the permit is extended for three years over and above what it was before. 


bs _ Mr. HarpiE: Under the old regulations, a company receiving a permit put 
4p 30 cents for the first three years. When they spent that amount of money, 
chey then applied for another permit and they were given an additional three- 
year period; is that right? 


Mr. Davipson: Yes. 


Mr. Harvie: Under these regulations, he spends the 30 cents the first year, 
and the 30, 40 and 50 cents the following three-year period, in each year— 
30 cents thie first year, 40 cents the second year, and 50 cents the third year; 
then 00, 50 and 50 cents for the next three years—that is, the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth years—and then he applies for a further permit. As you say, it 
extends it for three years. But as I understand it—and you may correct me 
if I am wrong—under this new section, after the ninth year, the minister may 
give an extension if the company has not spent the required amount of money; 
he can give extensions one after another for a number of years. 

_ Mr. Patmer: That is in clause C. 
| Mr. Harvie: That is right. 


Mr. PaLMeErR: At the end of the last year, if the permittee has not spent this 
money, the minister may issue further renewals up to a total of nine years. 
He may do that, 


Z 
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‘Mr. Patmer: At the end of six. years, under Sic oe if the 5 
has not spent the money. Under section B he shall; but under section C ] 
may give the company a further permit of three years. Seer : Ss a 

Mr>‘HARDir: He ‘may: thabiis. right, 3%)” ape aN | ae 

Mr. Parmer: There is nothing mandatory. He may issue it if the permit 
has not spent all his money; he may give him a renewal for one year. 

- Mr. Harvie: It says in subsection (3): _ oes pe 
The minister may, in his discretion, grant such other renewals fi 

such periods and upon such deposits, terms and conditions as ie r 
deem expedient. ae 


Mr. Davipson: Assuming he may grant further renewals under clause ¢ 
they should be for the same period of the permit. If the permittee does 
expend the money, the minister may renew; and under subsection 3, provi ec 
application has been made to the minister, he may still renew beyongs the 
last year of the permit. pre 

Mr. Harpie: He can call for a further deposit, let us say, for a one-y 
period, and make certain conditions; he may say, “If you spend 50 cents 
acre this year, we will give you an extension of one year’; and at the enc Q 
~ that year if the company has not spent it, he may do it again. Under the ol y1 
regulations he could do this once; he eae give a one-year extension, an 


that was it. ¢ a 
The CHAIRMAN: That is what the minister said yesterday. : a 
Mr. Rogpicuaup: Subsection .3 of section 16 gives the minister pow 

which he did not have under the old regulations. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: That was covered pretty well yesterday by Mr. Hard 

‘questions. 


except that in the old regulations it provided that if the permittee nae 
pended in the last three years of the permit, less than the amount of his dep 
in the three years, the permit may, in the discretion of the minister, be 
newed for a further three years; and that is it. He can extend it AOE th 


the new regulations the minister, in the same case, May renew it a. num e 
of times; he can renew it for 99 years. 


Mr. ee Why give the minister the power to continue the gran 
of extension after extension? 


Mr. PALMER: This was brought up by the Canadian Petroleum Associat ) 
‘at the last meeting we had with them. They said we ought to get ia 4 
with any oil company which wanted an extension beyond nine years. 


ask them to put up a deposit of : an acre on our own terms aoe coi S, 
-not on the suggestion of the oil company. 2 ae 


_. Mr. Harpre: The oil companies, as you stated, think that nine year 
enough. They do not believe in further extensions. 


Mr. PALMER: Not too much. 


Mr, HarDIE: Under the old regulations that is exactly what it was, 
years, with no extensions. 


Mr. PALMER: Six. 


aia free. years, but that was all, 


‘Mr. PaLMER: Under the old regulations they got a term of three years. 
at was the first permit. Then under section 16(2) (a), if the permittee has 
pended during the three years an amount equal to the amount of his deposit 
or those years, his permit shall be renewed for a further three years. If the 
permittee applies, or if the permittee has expended during those three years 
| an amount less than the amount of his deposit for those years, the permit 
He may be renewed for a further three years, ‘ 

a Mr. HARDIE: For three years. 
_ Mr. PatmerR: There is the word ‘or” in there; it shall be renewed for 
hree years, or it may be renewed for three years, but no further than Hone 
ars. 


es Mr. Harvie: All right. But regardless of that, you said a minute ago 
hat the oil companies think that nine years is enough. Under -these amend- 
_ ments you are giving the minister power to grant extensions forever. 

| Mr. Patmer: The Canadian Petroleum Association did not look at Lt 
| that way. — 

> Mr. Harptie: or I de: The minister may in his discretion grant such 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I think in principle and theory that Mr. Hoe is right. 
‘his does provide a wide open discretion. But as I understand it the purpose 
Ss simply to give greater realm for discretion. Particular requirements may 


tation, climate and the short time of the work season. It is simply to give 
a kind of flexibility which requirements in certain areas in the north seem 
o make necessary; but it does not mean that any minister would ever con- 
| Sider giving indefinite extensions. In theory it may be ent but in practice © 
fe t would not happen. 
i Mr. HarpDige: To be sure that it did not, why could not the ey: be 
given a discretion after the nine year period, to give an extension of three 
_ years, and that is it. I think three years should cover it. me 


- Mr. Ropertson: In some cases three years might not be adequate. J } 


For example, the people having concessions in the Eagle Plain and Peel 
‘Plateau areas which have been referred to, have made the point—and we | 
a re convinced, so far as validity is concerned—that in a particular year or 
me ‘season, possibly a movement cannot be made, such as during the summer, or 
~ when ae ground is not frozen. In view of the problem of moving at conian 
winter seasons because of the nature of the ground or other reasons which 
_ might intervene, there may actually be a very short time within which a> 
_ move may take place to carry a program one stage further. And having 
in mind the fact that oil and gas areas are so likely to be found in the far 
_ north, in the Arctic islands, it was felt that a rigidity even of three years, 
_ which may sound like a fone time, might be too great a rigidity in some 


i. Mr. Harvie: Is the department considering an amendment to the regu- 
lations to look after everything north of seventy degrees? : 


testy F 
a Mr, Ropertson: That is right. It will give an additional three- -year period; 


but it it was felt that this rigidity might operate unfairly in some cases. 


regard to the extenuating circumstances? 


put into effect there were discussions Bath the Canadian Petroleum Association 
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Mr. Coates: In ee to give farther, protection. ‘to the lessee, 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, and provided that the inher will aie ‘hin 
that the requirements are being carried out by the lessees. — . 

Mr. Coates: And in the best interests of the country? 

Mr. Rogertson: That is right. ? 
Mr. Coatses: There would not be any question of ou companies being 
granted these extensions in perpetuity? ig 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Oh no. ae 

Mr. Coates: Thus we are discussing hypothetical matters which may " 
may not arise. ee 

Mr. RoBertTSON: That is correct. ; . Me): 

Mr. Martineau: Are these amendments to be made following represent 4 
tions made by the companies or representations made by the officials of the 
department? Bi 

Mr. Rogertson: These were adopted following an examination by the 
minister in August or September, 1957, as he indicated. Before they were 


a 


Throughout this it has been the practice to closely enter into aiccussiall 
with the industry in order to be sure the changes in the ee code are 
realistic. 


Mr. NiIeLsEN: Is it the intention to have further discussion with the 


. 


Canadian Petroleum Association in respect of these regulations? aa 
Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes. In fact, as the minister mentioned at the opening 
day, we expect to have discussion with them later on this month. a’ 
. Mr. Nietsen: And as a result of those discussions is it possible the 
regulations may be again altered before they are finally acceded to? . 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. I would think we are not likely to arrive at complete. 
finality on these at any point. The north presents particular problems which 
cannot all be known in advance. . 4 
Mr. RopicHAuD: In other words, this is just a continuation of a revisio n 
of existing regulations, which has been done in the past, is being done nov i 
and will be done in the future? It is a continuation ot the revision of . 
regulations? a 
Mr. Rospertson: There certainly will be revisions from time to time. a 
Mr. RopicHaupb: As there have been in the past? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes;- there have been in the past. 
Mr. NIELSEN: When was the last revision? 
Mr. Harpir: April 24, 1957. That was the last one before arabes: Te 1958. 


‘Mr. Coatrs: Mr. Chairman, should we not let the officials give the 
answers? . ‘ . 


Mr. PatMeErR: The last one was August 7, 1958. There was one prior to” 
that on April 11, 1957. The one prior to that was November 18, 1954. i 


Mr. RopicHaup: Mr. Palmer, a while ago you mentioned that the permittee i 
may be asked for a further deposit of $5 if he wants a further extensio! ye 
Is this shown anywhere in the regulations? q 


Mr. Patmer: No. That is under subsection 3. It is hy DOLn eee “The 
minister can ask for what he wishes as a deposit: a 


The minister may, in his discretion, grant such other réneneale for 
such periods. and upon such deposits, terms and conditions as he mé ay 
deem expedient. 
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very Ree tena Conditions tf he wished to. It is an open- senda discretion. 
Mr. Harvie: He can charge 5 cents or $5? 
_ Mr. RopertTson: Exactly. 
Mr. Harvie: On this permit business, suppose a company over the nine- 
-year period had grouped its permits and had spent, say, five times the amount 
of money that was laid down in the regulations; say it was supposed to spend 
88 an acre in nine years but actually spent $9 an acre in nine years, could 
it still hold those permits after the nine year period? 

i Mr. Patmer: No. He gets a lease at the end of nine years. 

Mr. AIKEN: Before we leave this matter of the term of the permit. I would 
_ like to be sure I am reading it correctly. The previous regulations provided 
for an initial permit period of three years, but it could be extended for a 
en Orutther three years under two different conditions, (a) where he had expended 
_ the amount of his deposit, in which case it must be renewed; and (b) where 
he had not, in which case it could be renewed. In any case, however, the total 
eB term of the permit under the previous regulations was six years. 
Mr. PALMER: That is true. _ 
Mr. AIKEN: Is the combined effect now of section 16 (2) (a), (b) and (c) 
i that it can be extended for a total of nine years? 
i - Mr. Davipson: That is right. 


£ 
Bere 


e ; Mr. HarpiE: Section 17 is revoked, but I think it is included in anoles 
be section? 

i Mr. PALMER: Yes. 

a Mr. Harvie: The only change in it would be that the fee of $100. is now 


reduced to $25? 

x Mr. PALMER: Yes. It is changed from $100 for a transfer of eight permits 
oe _ to $25 for each permit. 

: Mr. CoaTEs: What is the reason for the change? 


Mr. PALMER: There were individuals holding a single oil and gas permit, 
and on transfer they were paying $100, whereas somebody holding eight 
permits could also transfer for the same amount of Money. In order to equalize 
that it was changed to $25 a permit. 


Mr. Harpie: Section 18 is revoked. 


Mr. PALMER: There is the addition of the words “for the succeeding period 
of eighteen months”’. 


Mr. HARDIE: In section 20 the only change is that after the second re- 

_newal, that is in the seventh, eighth and ninth year, the company will spend 

50 cents for each acre rather than 30 cents for the first year and 40 cents for 
the second, and 50 cents the third year. 


Mr. PALMER: It just carried on the same deposit as was in the sixth year— 
- 50 cents. 


Mr. Coates: That would be a material change. 


Mr. PALMER: The period was extended for three years and the deposit is 
carried on for each year. 


Mr. CoaTEs: It would guarantee a much larger amount of money being 
4 spent in the area. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There is a firm amount of expenditure over a further 
ie three years. 


mitted to ask a oan as I expect to be put on this committee eR ay av. pres ; mt 


_reports after the ninth year. 
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Mr. SMITH (Calgary bas Mr. Cuiiniaes Vignes if L ae Wer 


I am not. 
~The CHarRMAN: Is it. agreed? Norse: tie pena. 3 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I ask whether or nine you have as” aan 
invited any of the representatives of the industry to attend these commit 
hearings? Has an invitation been extended? If it is not to be extended to the 
Petroleum Association, will we have representatives of the industry before us? 
Mr. NIELSEN: That was Mr. McQuillan’s resolution of the other day. ae 
The CHAIRMAN: Yesterday, on behalf of the committee, I extended an 
invitation. | eeN ) bs . : 
‘Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): So we can be assured there will be some 


ae ae 


- representatives of the industry here, whether or not we have the CPA 


\ a 


The CHAIRMAN: If they wish to appear they may do so. 3 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I ask whether or not there is any ansbae 
disagreement, between the industry and yourself under the terms of the 
permit, which has not been compromised? Are we now reasonably close to 
them? If not, what are the differences? Are the differences in respect of hed 
extension of the term of the permit? 


Mr. Davipson: There are no recent differences of which I know between 
the industry and ourselves regarding the length of the permit. 4 


Mr. HarpiE: Section 23A is self-explanatory. The actual expenditure on- , 
a deep test well now can be developed and applied against the whole of the 
permit area. z 
Mr. PALMER: That is correct. ! ‘ae 
Mr. Harptr: Is there.a substantial change in subsection 1 of section 242 . 
Mr. PALMER: There is no substantial change. It is just reworded. 
Mr. Haropre: Is there any substantial change in section 30? _ 44 
Mr. Patmer: We added in the words “final years’ in NESE to get the 


Mr. RospicHaup: Is there a change in the wording of section 31? 
Mr. Harpir: The word, “chief” instead of “minister’’. 


The CuarrMaAN: Mr. Robichaud, would you be sure to obtain. an answer - 
from the witnesses when you make an assertion? 


Mr. PALMER: There is no substantial change ay the word “Chief E 
for the word ‘“Minister’’. Hie: * 
Mr. RoBIcHAUD: Subsection 2 has been added. That is new? 
Mr. PALMER: Yes; that has been added. 
Mr. RoBIcHAuD: What about subsection 3? ss 
Mr. Davipson: This is a standard provision in oil and gas regulation: 5 
which requires that they obtain a lease before the actual proving up of a field. 
Mr. Harpig: Before the actual proving up of a field? Tne ‘a 
Mr. DAVIDSON: Yes. <0 ae sf 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In other words, in the terms of the permi "4 
you also then go into the question of well spacing after the lease has been 
granted and operation has commenced? That is simply all it amounts to? 


“Mr. Davipson: Yes. ee 
Mr. Coates: Is this different to what it was in the former regulation? ae 
om 


Mr. Davinson: It appears this question had not been taken_ care of | 


the former regulation—the question of drilling further wells once a discov 
had been made. 
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ae nae vaaerehion as to wer spacing under that eéction. That is for 
pment costs. There is a difference in that and in a discovery well; then 
| is. the further operation of an extension of that discovery. : 
| é ‘Mr. Harvie: There was nothing on that in the old regulations? | 
- Mr. Patmer: No. 


_ Mr. Coates: I am wondering whether or not it could be explained? What 
s difference in the position of a company under the old regulations and 


2 e new, in respect of this section? 


Mr. DAvIpDSON: It appears there was an oversight in the old regulations 
oe was not provided for. Normally we would not want a permittee to 
fake a discovery of oil and gas and immediately go ahead and drill wells 
round that discovery because it might not be developing the reservoir the > 
ay we wanted it. 

_ Therefore there must be a provision that certain wells will not be drilled 
in a certain distance of the first well until the field spacing is set. 
Mr. Coates: This would be a very important aspect. 


Mr. Davipson: When you get to the question of Sevens a field, this 
ttter was apparently overlooked. 


ss Mr. AIKEN: This had nothing to do with section 15: and section 75 fas not, 
) fact, been amended. | 
| DAVIDSON: No, it has to do with the different stages of development 


~ Mr. Harpir: The next section seems to be the one where the big change 
ection 33 to, I think, section 41. I think it has to do with the 50 per cent 
gainst the old 35 per cent. The other day Mr. Palmer had a description of. 
0 oil fields on the board. He had two blue cards made up. ‘ 


im Mr. DAVIDSON: Do all the members of the committee understand what 
rid areas mean? The grid areas are simply a survey method. Since there is 
9 survey in the Northwest Territories, it is a method of applying a type of 
tid to the land to get something very ries to sections on the prairies. There 
| no actual survey on the ground, but the grid is supplied by maps and by 
rial photographs to provide a basis similar to the grid in the prairies by 
section surveys. The grids are not always exactly sections in size; some will 
ae larger than sections. 


Mr. Harvie: What is the maximum? 

Mr. Davipson: Around 800 acres. 

e Mr. Harpre: That is the maximum grid area? 

ie Mr. Davwson: That is the maximum area of a section in a grid. A 
aximum grid area is about 63,000 acres. 

_ Mr. Rosertson: As Mr. Davidson has said, the grids are based on map 
| ee There are so many sections in each meridian. and as they converge, 
| 


piste 


ley get smaller going farther north, and adjustments are made. 


| Mr. Davipson: There are no correction lines as in the prairie survey, 
hich permit all sections to be the same size. 


| Mr. Harvie: The other day we had that one and another one. I tink: one 
as called a normal or an average oil field. 


Mr. Rosertson: I think that is the smaller one which Mr. Palmer is 
atting on now. 


oa Harvie: That is the normal size? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, the ate pool. ALP ee See 
Mr, Harpre: ‘What is the’ area of ‘that pool? 9.) ==" i a 
Mr. Paumer: It will cover about seven miles by two miles. a 


Mr. Davipson: Approximately fifteen square miles. _ : a) 
Mr. Harpie: Now, what area would a company apply. for, going to lea 
on that area? Say, they were going to lease now, would they take the whe 
grid area? ' a 
Mr. PatMeErR: Under the revised rotenone they could get 50 per cent ¢ 
a corridor basis. ie 


Mr. Harpire: I understand that part of it. I am not speaking of just th 
pool, because the company could not just take the pool; they have to ake 
in either a square lease or a rectangular lease. In the first place, what woul 
he take, by choice? 4 

Mr. DaAvipsonN: He can choose a pattern of three by five sections; this 
the largest. He would choose this pattern and attempt to apply it on this Poe 


in order to get as much of the area in question as possible. 
Mr. Harpig: That is under the new regulations? a 
Mr. DaviIpsoNn: Yes. % a 


OM 


Mr. HarpIE: He would take the choicest part he could, of course, and 4] 
rest would be returned to the crown. Will you show me what would happen ? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: He can get up to 50 per cent of the total grid area. 
Mr. HARDIE: 50 per cent of the total grid area? a 


Mr. RoBEeRTSON: That is right, but leaving certain requirements in tegaa 
to corridor and so on. . . 


Mr. Davipson: He will choose his first three by five section in such ie 
as to blanket the most attractive part of the whole, if he knows it; but 
next piece he picks may either be a corridor in width from the first one, 
it must corner the first one. It cannot lay along the boundary. It may co 
like a checkerboard. In this case cornering would not do him much good. He 
would leave the mile corridor and take his next piece, and the mile territor 
would revert to the crown. 

Mr. Harvie: What would be the percentage the government would 
under this system? “oe 

Mr. Davipson: It looks like approximately a quarter or a third. 

Mr. HARDIE: About 25 per cent? 


Mr. DAVIDSON: Yes. 


Mr. Harpie: That is under the new regulations. Now, under the 
regulations he could take the whole pool. 


Mr. Davipson: He could take 35 per cent of the grid area, and neal 
choose that. t 


Mr. Harvie: Let us see what that looks like. 


Mr. PaLtMeER: Under the old system you must understand he does 
have to take the 35 per cent in a block, although he could if he wisher 
could take the two sections and come down and take two more, and carry 
on until he blanketed the field. a 


Mr. Harpie:. But he could not take over 35 per cent of the whole oe E 
map area? 


Mr. Davipson: No. The whole grid area is 60 sections, so he would 
approximately 60 to 70 square miles in there, and he could take 35 per | 
of that. We have figured a pool would be 15 square miles, and in that 


he would get all the pool, if he knew where it lay. © oe 
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Hanoie:" He would still have to do it in was sections? 
AVIDSON: ve es, He would jump back and forth and pick up as much . 
e needed. 

| Mr. HarDIE: Now, say, in these large pools that have the same size grid 
é —did you say 60 square miles? 

Mr. PALMER: Nearly 100 square miles—63, 804 acres. 

‘Mr. DavIDSsoN: This is a larger grid. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: In the southern areas the grids ¢ are larger because the 

eridians are farther apart. © 

- Mr. Harvie: This just happens. 

_ Mr. Rosertson: Yes, this is taken as an example. 

Mr. Harvie: You are not corresponding or trying to compare the small 

ol to the large pool in the same area, say north or south? 

Mr. Ropertson: A small pool can lie in a large grid or a large pool could 

traddle two or three small grid areas. _ 

| Mr. Harvie: All right; let us say it is 100 square miles. Under the new 

ystem we can take up to 50 per cent of the grid area in sections five by three 

Ir, pout by four. 


_ Mr. Davipson: As to how he eons choose it becomes complicated. 


Mr. Harvie: Yes, but I would like to see how this works. It was not . 
ery clear the other day. 7 
_ Mr. Davipson: One reason they must be back is because there is a 
dor around the edge of the grid; he cannot take that red line. 


et Mr. Harvie: Do you mean in applying for leases he can choose the four — 
Da four in one case and the five by three in another? 


| Mr. Rogpertson: As long as he is within 50 per cent of the total grid area 
ind does not impinge on the corridor at the edge. 


' Mr. HarpDIiE: Personally, I thought when he chose the four by four, he 
nad to go through with it. 


_ Mr. Ropertson: No, he can choose the four by four and the five by three 
ind he does not have to leave the same area between? Do you mean all he 
jas to leave is a corridor? How wide is it? 


Mr. Davipson: A section wide. 


py: Mr. Harpies: That is a way out. Let us now see what would be turned 
vack to the government in that area. 

1s r. ROBERTSON: 50 per cent of the total grid area. 
ie r. HarpDIE: Now, under the old regulations what could happen? How 


| ae would you say the company could get of that pool and how much would 
2e turned back to the crown under the old regulations? 


He ve : 


—" 


nes 


Mr. Davipson: It would seem about half the pool would revert to the crown. © 


| 
R 
| : Mr. Harvie: At least half? I would say more than half, under the old 
weil! would revert to the crown. 


| Mr. Davipson: The major difference is he will choose the most prolific 
oart of the field. He will choose the area in which the producing horizon is 
thickest and in which producability is greatest. 


- Mr. Harpie: He could do that under the new regulations. 


__. Mr. Davinson: Yes, but if he chooses the highest of the producable area, 
crown land is liable to lie quite close. He is limited to the size of lot he can 
choose, and in the 35 per cent he is not limited, and therefore can blanket the 
aad area. 
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Mr. SMITH tchioaed South): I think, Mr. Chairman, we erin’ Ae eens 
out under either circumstance the risk that he undertakes in determining 
pooly, because of the experience on the simple checker-board system the 
practised. Invariably he may keep in mind the terms under which he 
to go, but this is exploratory drilling, and it is such that he has only the roughe 
idea, under some circumstances, what that is the pool area. - 

We make it look much too easy by having a pool up on the board li 
that, and assessing the area that he can lease on, because it is quite conceivable 
based on the time element we have, the type of drilling and the area that he i 
in, that he may make a very poor guess. “’ 


Mr. HARDIE: It is quite possible too, Mr. Smith, that a man working on é 
small pool could conceivably have spent as much as another man had ona bi g 
pool before he went to lease. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): The point is well taken; but you must, at the 
same time, remember that he is going to assess the area that he is going to take 
based on the geological knowledge that he has at the present time. For tha it 
reason, he will want to space his area to suit the area that is correct. I suppose 
there is going to be an element of guesswork under any circumstances. , 


Mr. HARDIE: Under either system I suppose there is that risk, the chance 
that he is taking in going to lease, and the area that-he chooses. y 


Under the old regulations; that is being developed here on the board Tr in 
the case of a small pool he could, if his guess is right, cover a large portiag 
of the pool—if his guess is right. At the same time though, he could have 
spent, perhaps, as much money as may have been spent on the larger pool. 
For taking that risk he has a chance to guess at 35 per cent of the pool. . 


In the case of the large oil field, under the old regulations, the governmer at 
received a large portion of that pool than under the new regulations, or jus S 
large. ! 


_ The CHAIRMAN: That is a question, is ee Mr. Hardie? 


Mr. Harvie: As a matter of fact, Mr. Davidson said a moment ago that he 
figured around 50 per cent, and I figure 60 per cent. However, in the case of a a 
large pool there is no difference, and in the case of a small pool there is a 
chance that under the old regulations he could get the large portion of the pool, 
if he guessed right, as Mr. Smith pointed out. : 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct. 3 
Mr. HARDIE: His investment is as great. CNS. aa 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, this regulation is obvicdaa 
going to be flexible, in a sense,—based on experience in the field ,—becauses we 
are looking at an area in which we have not as yet discovered oil, and. we do 
not know yet what we are talking about in sizes of pools. fi 

Obviously if the department feel the crown has suffered in any way fror nN 
being overgenerous, based on the history that we hope will event occur, | 
you will certainly not be inflexible to make further amendments. 

You have already conceded this is obviously going to be an experimen a 
area, one in which you are looking at a completely new field. me 


Mr. Harvie: As far as I see it, the public interest is really no mol a) 
protected under these regulations than under the former regulations, regardless 2 
of what the minister may have said the other day. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): That is a matter of Opinion. 


Mr. Harvie: That is right;.that is right. I am taking this stand from ae an 


way in which the old regulations as against the new were put on the board 
this morning. 


hr 
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In respect of these sections 33 to 41 which were revoked, this was the 


or change? I do not think there was any substantial change in the other — 
ndments that follow. Was there any amendment to section 36? Oh yes, 
7 they were all revoked. Is there a new section 36? | 
Mr. Parmer: The new section 36 takes care of the SUIrVeYS. 

_ Mr. Harvie: Is there any substantial change in that section? 

i Mr. PALMER: They want to reduce the need for survey, and they are now 
ons only a target area. 

Mr. Harpies: I see, instead of the whole grid area. u 
o Mr. Davipson: The only important thing is the site of the well. The 
oundaries of the leased area are not very important because oil migrates © 
mderground. 

_ Mr. SMITH (Calgary South It simplifies and reduces the cost of surveying. 
Le Mr. Davipson: It reduces your cost of surveying. 

Mr. HarpieE: Section 37. 

: _ Mr. SmiITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, the minister made a reference 
esrday to unitization. May I ask whether there has been any consideration 
f£ or any introduction into this legislation which may yet be ahead, or which 
heludes a reference to, unitization? 

_ Mr. Davinson: There is no reference to “unitization” except as it is implied 
1 the engineering sections. No, there is no direct reference to it in these 
egulations. We, of course, do not contemplate any changes in this until we 
ave had full discussions with the industry. There have been some discussions 
rith the industry. There have been some discussions which suggest there 
hould be greater powers of unitization in the regulations, to require unitization 
t certain times. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Perhaps you may agree, through the Chaar 
erould be difficult to have discussions until such time as you know the cir- 
Senstances under which your pool area has been defined, and such other 
eological information. It is difficult to talk about unitization te something you 
0 not have. 
Mr. Davipson: Our major concern is not with unitization itself; but our 
io concern is that we have a good understanding with the industry that 

ll spacing should be as wide as possible in order to cut costs of producing oil. 
“his is to their benefit, producing lower cost oil, and it is to the general benefit 
9 get oil into the rinkets, 

_ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This also applies to the need of some flexi- 
ility in the hands of the minister. 


Mr. Davipson: Yes. 


las Mr. Harpie: We are up to section 36, and there is now a new section 37. 
5 that not covered in the old regulations, the new section 37? 


Mr. Davipson: This is simply a matter of survey. 


- Mr. Harpie: Was it covered in the other ig ar eran There is a change, 
think. 


_ Mr. Davipson: I think we covered this a moment ago, when we said this 
vas an attempt to simplify the survey needs. 


| Mr. Harpie: That is section 37(b)? 
Mr. Davipson: Yes. 


Mr. Harpe: Section 42 of the old regulation is revoked and there is this 
ubstitution. Is there a very substantial change in that section? 


Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Is that section 42? 
(21113- 6—23 
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Mr. Harvie: Yes. MAAN ER & eel cogs ae 


a Be 


Mr. DAVIDSON: I understand there is one se in this, a that : 
revised regulations provided that where oil was discovered and there — 
lease, the lease fee should be reduced if there was no market for that oil, o r th 
oil or gas aeoaray from it. | 


was due to the market or any other reason. The only cane is that they define the 
discretion in these regulations. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There is no discretion: it says, “shall be”. 


No, Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is correct. I think under the ole 
provision there was no scope for discretion, as I read it. Section 41 says, : 1 
rental shall be’’. io 


Mr. HARDIE: This is the rental section? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Is it not section 42? 


Mr. HARDIE: The old section comes under “rental”. This is the same section 
“rental”. The old section said, “shall be’, did you say? gi 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, whereas the new section introduces an element of 
discretion in cases where marketability is not immediate, is that not correct? 


Mr. Davipson: That is right. 


Mr. HARDIE: But, at the same time, under the old regulations, in subsection 
2 of section 42, it says: : 


Where a permitee incurs during the life of a permit expenditures 0 on 
exploratory work in excess of the total amount of deposits required to be 
made under these regulations in respect of his permit such excess may e 
applied on account of the yearly rental of a lease or leases taken out 
that permit area up to fifty per cent of such rental, until commer 


exploitation commences on such lease. 


Mr. RoBERTSON: That is correct, but that would only be of assistance 
cases where a person was meeting with excessive expenditure. — 


Mr. HarpiE: That is right—“until commercial exploitation commences on 
such lease’’. 


Mr. Rosertson: That is right. But that would only help, again, if | he 
made an excessive expenditure; but now it helps him where he is not in that 
position. R , 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I think the department’s position i is sound 
in not insisting on development where markets present problems. a ef 

I wonder if I may also ask if there is anything in the same area, other 
than on the lease or rentals, which would prevent what happens in - 
principal oil producing province, increasing or pressuring the lessee i 
development beyond a point and to the extent that he is creating an area — a 
over-production. This is one reference that is very feasible. Is there any 
other situation in which you have taken that into consideration? One example a 
would be in the crown’s well and forcing the crown’s well to the extent it is 
over-developed. That might make the lessee act, when the economics are su 
as to indicate it was not in the common interest to do so. Is this the one 
example? =f ) 


- 


Li 

Mr. Davipson: Generally, these regulations are more flexible than the 
principal ones on forced drilling. As they read now they allow more discret i 
as meeards when drilling is required. 
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is our Rael oni in eels with the endustry, to discuss this further 
it. is argued that one of the principal reasons for high cost oil in the 
oe the requirement of excessive drilling, which forces prorationing 


Mee HARDIE: Is there ahi in the Poeniatians concerning production? 
Mr. Davipson: In what regard? 
Mr. Harvie: The minister said that in the face of certain market condition 


| Gon up, some of the questions concerning actual producing fields were not 
‘onsidered. 
ee Mr, Harvie: There is nothing in these as far as the producing field is 
“oncerned, except this one exception that the minister made, on account of 
narket conditions? 


‘Mr. Davipson: In section 101 of the old regulations it said: 
The minister may in his discretion fix and regulate the production 
and allowables from all wells or pools in order to effect economic 
~ production and the conservation of oil and gas. ie 


Mr: HarpiE: That is the section to which I am referring. I thought 
ere was some section in the old regulations which referred to production. | 
Mr. SmitrH (Calgary South): I am sure Mr. Hardie will be the first to 
ugree the only place you could permit it in written statutes would be by 
liscretionary power, and opinions vary as to circumstances when this should 


i oa 
t 


_ Mr. Harvie: Yes; they have discretion. I pointed out that under the old 
regulations the minister would have discretionary powers, while under the 
1ew regulations more of the detail of the discretion the minister has in that 
a is laid down. 

Mr. Davipson: I am not sure to which sections you. refer. However, the 
Jiscretion in respect of when wells must be drilled and in respect of well 
spacing are very broad in the existing regulations. 

Mr. Harvie: What is the next change? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, may I point out one thing. 
Vr. Hardie was confusing the old regulation: 

ie The minister may in his discretion fix and regulate the production 
k and allowables from all wells or pools in order to effect economic 
production and the conservation of oil and gas. 


_ Admittedly, the economics are included, but we should not confuse the 
zonservation method with this. 
' Mr. Harvie: Subsections (1) to (5) of section 43 are revoked. Is there 
any substantial change in that amendment? 

le Mr. PauMerR: The royalty for the first three years has been reduced 
‘rom. 10 per cent to 63 per cent as an incentive for the companies, After 
three years it goes Beat to the original 123 per cent. That has not been 
changed. / 

_ Mr. Harvie: Except that there is a change of 33 per cent for the first 
-yhree years in the royalties. 


ak 


_ Mr. PALMER: Yes. 
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: Mr. HarpiE: I believe in this AURA Mt yesterday. the, ‘minister re! fert 
to a royalty of 50 per cent. . . 


Mr. Ropertson: Not a royalty of 50 | percent; —. a a 
Mr. Harvie: The newspapers carried it as a royalty of 50 per cent, ' 
Mr. Rosertson: The minister did not refer to a royalty of 50 per cet 


Mr. Davipson: I do not know whether or not he did in this case, but ¢ 
minister has in the past in the case of crown reserves. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The minister, on the first day of the committee, said ze 
dealing with a 50 per cent of the grid area that the government could imp ose 
special conditions in disposing of that 50 per cent. a 


Mr. HARDIE: This was in reference to something he was supposed to hay 
said yesterday. 


Mr. RoBerRTSoN: I am sure he did not say anything about a 50 per cent 
royalty yesterday. aim 


Mr. Harpir: There is nothing about 50 per cent royalty in these ree Ts ¥ 
Mr. ROBERTSON: No. a 
Mr. Harvie: The only difference is the 32 per cent in the first three year 3S? 
Mr. Ropertson: As to royalty; yes. ie 7. 
Mr. Harpir: Is there any substantial change in section 44? a 


Mr. PatMeR: That is a new section dealing with transfers of pe its 
and leases. 4 


Mr. Harpie: They grouped them into one section? 

Mr. PALMER: Yes. ® 

Mr. Harpie: Is section. 44A new? 

Mr. PALMER: Yes. 

Mr. Harpie: It is just the administration? 

Mr. PALMER: Yes; the administration of the recording office. 

Mr. HarpieE: It is the recording of the transfers? ‘ 

Mr. PALMER: Yes. "Or 

Mr. Harpie: Item 23 says that subsections (1) and (2) of section a 46 of 
the said regulations are revoked. Is there any substantial change in section 46 yi 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you passing over section 45? ; ‘ 

Mr. Harpig: There is no change in section 45. “ 

Mr. PALMER: That section gives a wider grouping for oil and gas lease 

Mr. HarpIE: You have increased the acreage. A company or nail 
may group in one permit? 3 a 

Mr. PALMER: Under one lease. | | — Se 

Mr. HARDIE: From 22,400 acres to 120,000 acres. 

Mr. PALMER: That is correct. 


Mr. Harvie: A company now can group 1873 square miles under one lease, 
whereas under the old regulations they could only group approximately 


square miles? 
Mr. PALMER: Yes; that is another incentive provision. 
Mr. Harvie: For a large company. 


Mr. PALMER: Large-scale operation. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Not being a member of the committee 
hesitate to ask a question. However, we are obviously just nittine Jaa 
assume the committee must have agreed to it—the changes. As a matter 0! 
procedure, do you propose to provide an opportunity, when the industry 
cials are here, to examine some of the present sections? It certainly dog 
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necessarily that because they were there before they are necessarily 
ect. I am doing my best to jump with Mr. Hardie from one to another. 
do suggest, while this ree is continued, there should be an opportunity 
come back. 


- Mr. NIELSEN: That is the reason the witnesses are being called. This is 
ie political phase. We will get back on the other with the witnesses. 


Mr. Harvie: There is no political discussion. We are discussing the 
thanges, and the changes only, in the regulations. 


yee The CHAIRMAN: I think our procedure is in order. 
_ Mr. Harpie: Certainly. 
Is there any substantial change in section 47? 


Mr. Patmer: There is no substantial change except that the word “offset” 
vas changed. It did not mean offset. It meant development drilling. 


ES Mr. Harvie: What are the changes in sections 48 and 49? 


Mr. PALMER: That was the result of the decision of the Supreme Court 
as to what a lease means. 


Mr. HarpiE: A surface lease? 


_ Mr. PALMER: We have now tied it- down to a surface lease rather than 
just a lease which means something entirely different. 

| Mr. Harvie: In the old regulations they had a surface lease section and a 
surrender lease section. Now you have only one section. 


|. Mr. Paumer: They just changed the order and put the surface lease in, 
and then the surrender lease. 


Mr. HarpIiE: Is there any change in section 109? 


-~ Mr. PALMER: Actually, the only change in that was made in the leat 
Jivision in order to put it in legal language, rather than the way it was. 


Mr. HarpigE: There is no real change? 
Mr. PALMER: No. 


Mr. Davipson: We do not think this section reads too well and we will 
discuss it with the industry in an attempt to clarify it. We do not think it is 
too clear. 

_ Mr. Harpies: I think the change in section 137 has something to do with 
the log book. Does it just amount to a rewording? 
Mr. PALMER: There is no substantial change. They added one section. 
| Mr. Harvie: There is really no change in section 145? 
'. Mr. Patmer: No. 

-. Mr. Harvie: What about section 154? 
Mr. PALMER: This section was rewritten on the advice of the legal division. 
Under the old section the minister’s decision could be appealed to the Exchequer | 
Court, but the advice of the legal division is that it could not be done. They 
changed it. Now the decision is made by the chief and the appeal is made 
to the minister. 


Mr. Harvie: There is no change in section 155? 


Mr. Paumer: Section 155 provides that old permittees may, if they so wish, 
come under the new regulations. 


My The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further duestianene on the regulations? We 
will leave this open, as suggested, for further discussion. 


| Mr. Harpe: In going through the regulations today the idea. was that as 


the minister would not be here we would go through these now and when. 
the minister can appear before this committee again we still have a few 
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questions. We reserved the right to ask those questions of the minister 
his statement, _ he (ee Pek ae 

The CHAIRMAN: That will be in order. ae cee 

Shall we leave item 261 for the time being and proceed to item 262? Th 
is on page 54 of your estimates. This is the item on the Northern Researe 
Co-ordination Centre, including a grant of $10,000 to the Arctic Institute of 
North America; and an amount of $5,000 for grants in aid of northern researc 
subject to allocation by Treasury Board. Sa 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to stay with the main item i 
a moment in order to inquire into a matter of concern to, I feel, all Canadians 
in respect of the objectives of the department in its over-all policy of nati onal 
‘development and northern development. Is Mr. Rowley here? Sf 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. - 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Rowley, could you give the committee your candid 
views on the approach which has been taken in the development of Canada’s 
north—and I am not being exclusively concerned with that area north of 
the sixtieth parallel—in so far as these policies have been directed toward 
social development as compared with resource development. A numbe! 
questions arise in my mind. Do you feel that we have been preoccup 
perhaps not exclusively but almost exclusively, with the very necessary and 
admirable social development that has taken place to the detriment of resource 
development? And perhaps you could expand on your views? ‘- 


Mr, ROBERTSON: Perhaps this puts Mr. Rowley in a somewhat difficul 
position. Mr. Rowley really does not have a direct responsibility in 
over-all plans of our departmental work. The functions which he han 
particularly are to act as secretary of the Advisory Committee on North 
Development, to act as the coordinator and chief of the Northern Rese 
_ Co-ordination Centre we have which attempts to coordinate northern rese 
or, at least, to keep in touch with northern research that is being done, 
in certain cases to provide grants to undertake research that is not be 1s 
done by other organizations. Finally, he is responsible for the information 
centre which we run through the departmental library, which is a place where 
information on the north generally can be obtained. But Mr. Rowley d 
not have particular responsibility for the over-all plans of expenditures 
of effort, and so on. Perhaps it would be a little unfair to ask Mr. Row 
to deal with this question. I do not know whether or not I can deal h 
it either. It gets into the range of policy. cee 


Mr. NIELSEN: Before the deputy minister answers, Mr..Chairman, I wo id 


like to say that I am grateful for the explanation by him of the responsibilities 
of Mr. Rowley from an official point of view, but I am more interested in yi ir ‘ 


ea 
yy 


be 
Rowley’s personal views. __ : a 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rowley, what is your position with the department? 
Mr. G. W. RowLeEy (Secretary, Advisory Committee on Northern Develop- 
ment): Actually I have two jobs. I am secretary of the Advisory Commit 
on Northern Development, which is a committe on a deputy minister’s level, 
with the deputy ministers of all those departments concerned in the north. 
They meet approximately once a month to discuss major matters of policy. 
As secretary of that committee I prepare the papers for discussions and when 
the decisions of this committe call for certain action to be taken, I follow 
through. That is one of my jobs. It is rather distinct from my second jot 
which is running the Northern Research Co-ordination Centre, which repo 
through me to the deputy minister. It keeps in touch with all research 
the Arctic and it supports or carries out research in fields which are not already 
the responsibility of any government department. 
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Mr. SRE REN Mr. CRAM I was thingie Sarticulaek: of the very 
did fashion in which we were treated to the views of the personnel and 
icials of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, when we were 
amining their estimates. I was particularly impressed with the very candid 
ay in which they answered questions, which really had nothing to do with 
sic expenditures in the north but rather with the policy of the department 
past, present and future, in keeping with the endeavours of the committee 
establish a comparison with what had been done, were the mistakes, if 
y, lay and how they could be cured, for the future development of the nation, 
d of the north particularly. 


. ~ Now, I would hope that the officials of this department and those 
personnel of the department on the lower levels of the administration would 
be just as candid with us in assisting us in coming to precise, concrete and — 
useful recommendations which we may use in the compilation of our final 
| report to the house. I am not really interested as a committee member— 
‘and I would think other committee members would agree with my approach— 
‘ with Mr. Rowley’s view, and others in the department, with regard to sticking 
| rigidly to the fiscal considerations concerned with these estimates, but rather 
‘on the second plain. If Mr. Rowley does not feel it is unfair or if he does not 
feel it is going to embarrass him, I would like him to answer this type of _ 
question. I think all members of the committee would give him and the other 
Officials of the department every assurance that we are only interested in 
determining evidence here upon which we can base a report, which the house 
may find of some use, as opposed to the report of the last committee in the last 
session. So, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct these questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Nielsen. 
Mr. Harpie: A political discussion. 
Mr. NIELSEN: No. 


Mr. RoBERTSON: On the general-:nature of what Mr. Nielsen has mentioned, 
2 s officials of the department will be glad indeed to give all and as full and 
“complete information as they can. There will be no limitation in that regard. 
However, if I understood Mr. Nielsen’s question correctly, I do feel perhaps 
hat it may put Mr. Rowley in a somewhat invidious position. The questions, 
as I understood them—and I have gone through the proceedings of the com- 
| “mittee previously—were directed in regard to the officers’ particular lines of 
|. Yresponsibility, whereas the present question, as I understood it, was whether 
there had been an imbalance between expenditures on the sotial side versus 
_ expenditures on the physical side. 

» Mr. NIELSEN: That was not my intention. I was merely trying to get at 
the objectives of the department; what has been, what is now and what 
should be the basic objective of the departmental planners in national 
development, with emphasis in the north. 


__ Mr. RopicHaupD: That is a question of policy of the department. The 
minister should answer that. 


- Mr. ROBERTSON: So far as I am concerned, Mr. Rowley is quite free to 
| take a crack at the answer, but I think it is in the realm of policy which, 
‘perhaps, the minister could better answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you are actually getting into a realm which is a ~ 
little beyond this witness, and if you can keep it on the same basis as we did 
with the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys I think you will get 
_ the questions answered. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Well, I put a question to Dr. Convey when we were exam- 
| ining the estimates of that department. I put the question to him as a scientist, 
feet as head of the Mines Branch. The question I put was whether he felt as 
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an individual scientist that Canadian science as a whole » was suet becat Se 
of certain factors, and he answered that question quite apart from his positio 
as a branch head. This is the type of. question I would like to ask. ee 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The difference is that Dr. Convey was answering a 
question in regard to scientific work as a scientist, whereas in this case Mr. 
Rowley, who is our leading expert in many ways, certainly in the scient fic 
aspects of northern work, the geography, physiography and so on, would have 
to get into economic, social, political and general policy fields, which is ; 
rather different thing. If Mr. Nielsen were to ask Mr. Rowley about the nee ds 
in terms of, say, research not being done at the present time, I “thinks Mr. 
Rowley could well deal with a lot of this sort of thing. | 


Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. Mr. Chairman, I find it a rather colourless task tom 
committee members to direct questions the answers to which either are 
obvious or have been presented previously to Treasury Board and other 
governmental bodies. I think what the committee should be concerned with 
is basic objectives, and I think this is the field in which our recommendations 
should be made in our report to the house. This is something substantive. 
And, while I am interested in and I am acquainted with some of Mr. Rowley’s 
writings and works in relation to his activities in the government, and while 
I appreciate the significance of his contribution, I still think we, as con - 
mittee members, could be gaining an buvantaee by having Mr. Rowley’s S 
candid opinions and the candid opinions of other members of the department tf 
in dealing with this type of question. 


Mr. Harvie: Mr. Chairman, I am sure Mr. Rowley’s candid opinion, if 3 
ever does get around to giving it, will take over ten minutes; and it is ten 
minutes to one now. I suggest that the committee adjourn for today, and if — 
Mr. Nielsen wants to go ahead with his questions at another meeting, it wou | 
give the committee, the minister, the deputy minister and Mr. Rowiaa time 
to think it over. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have no objection. bi. 
Mr. NIELSEN: I would like to have it determined before the adjournment ie 


whether I will be in order in pursuing this line of questioning. ae hs 

The CHAIRMAN: I have not ruled out your question and, in view of what the 
deputy minister has said, perhaps it would be just as well if we adjourned. You 1 ‘ 
will be at liberty to nae the same question at the next meeting. ‘Y 


Mr. FISHER: I do not know what you have arranged, Mr. Chairman, with 3 
regard to the forestry portion of the estimates. There is a number of us who 
want to ask questions of expert witnesses before the committee, and I any RS 
wondering if that is to be discussed in the whole committee or if you want 
have that considered in the steering subcommittee. i 


The CHAIRMAN: Since you have mentioned this, Mr. Fisher, I will say this. 
for the benefit of the committee. We have had representations from the oh 
forestry industry in Canada to appear before us, and the tentative date h a 

been set for May 13, and I think the next one would be on the following day. — 
\ With your permission, we will arrange our proceeding here to accommodate = 
these people who are travelling a great distance. We are not quite ready for a 
-meeting of the steering subcommittee because as yet we have not the draft 
report in shape. 

We may have a meeting of the steering subcommittee later in the week and, 
if we do, it looks now as though it might be next week before we can submit the 
draft report to the committee. The meeting will be adjourned until nine o'clock 
next Thursday morning. 

Mr. Harpie: A week Thursday? 


The.CHAIRMAN: No, this coming Thursday, according to the schedule. 


MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS . . 


wae "The CHAIRMAN: You and iL both? 
Mr. ROBICHAUD: Quite a few of us are sitting on both committees. 
- The CuHarrmawn: I think, Mr. Robichaud, we will have a quorum. 
Mr. HARDIE: Who drew up this schedule to which you referred? 
i The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hardie, the chairmen of all committees met about a 
| month ago, to try to overcome the overlapping of the meetings of the various 
| committees, in view of the fact that your party and the C.C.F. have not many 
-members to represent themselves on committees. 
| With that aim in view a considerable time was spent with the hope of 
establishing a schedule which would inconvenience the members least, and we 
were allotted Monday at eleven; Tuesday at eleven and Thursday at nine o’clock. 
Mr. HarpiE: Three meetings a week? 
er The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Robichaud, I want the committee to understand it 
looks as though we will have to have four or five meetings a week. 
Mr. Rosicuaup: That is impossible—we object to that. We are on five or 
six committees which are now sitting. 
ic - The CHAIRMAN: We will never get through with the estimates, unless we 
| do. I am hoping this committee will not be an instrument in delaying the 
_prorogation of the house. 
Mr. HARDIE: Oh, I hope the prorogation of the house is not going to be 
determined by this committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: No, but we want our report in before the house prorogues. 
Mr. RopicHaupb: The house is not on the eve of proroguing. 
Mr. HaArpDIE: The house cannot prorogue until these estimates are in. 


| Mr. NIELSEN: In any event, there will be ample opportunity for examin- 
ing these estimates when they do go before the house. 


_ Mr. Harpie: All I am concerned about is this, that the Chairman said we 
are going to sit three days a week, and probably four. 

3 ‘Some of us, and I gather Mr. Fisher and the Liberal members at least— 
_ are sitting on four or five committees that are meeting at the same time as 
this committee, and we surely cannot split ourselves up into sections to sit on 
these various committees. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you look at the schedule—perhaps you have not seen 
it—you will see that our meeting on Monday morning last was at eleven 
o'clock. That was the only committee meeting on that day. According to 
the schedule the Veterans Affairs committee normally meets at nine o’clock 
on Mondays. On Tuesdays we meet at eleven o’clock and Agriculture and 
Banking and Commerce Committees meet at the same time. On Thursday 
mornings we meet at nine o’clock, and Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines 
and External Affairs Committees meet at the same time. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: What about the Committee on Broadcasting? 


—— = == 


' The CHAIRMAN: Ours is a standing committee, and we certainly have 
| preference over these special committees. 

This schedule was arranged by the chairmen of the committees, and I 
hope it is not the wish of the committee to alter that schedule because, as far 
-as I am concerned, I think we should maintain that schedule and, if necessary, 
we will have to have more meetings. 


/ Mr. HarpIE: The members of these committees not only have the work 
| of the committees but they also have a lot of other work to do. 


, 
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) 0 ’clock on this committee, that day is ‘SHOE oa eae path Raa 


~The CHAIRMAN: The next meeting, gentlemen, will be on Thursday 1 mor - 
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The same thing happens on any other day when we. ‘might have 
three committees meee even at different times. It leaves the me 


suit the convenience of the members, having in mind the small member 
of the Opposition. 


Mr. RopicHaup: It is an impossible situation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Considering the numbers of meetings we had ete ye 
to deal with the estimates of this department, I cannot see any alternati 
to having at least three or possibly four meetings a week. 


Mr. RoBIcHAuD: It is impossible! , 
Mr. NIELSEN: It is not impossible. 
Mr. ROBICHAUD: We cannot carry on this way. 


ing next at nine o’clock. 
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Oy es MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THursDAy, May 7, 1959. 
(18) 


Bri The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.00 o’clock 
iS . this day. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Erik Nielsen, presided at the opening 
f the meeting. He then vacated the Chair hice, by agreement of the 
ittee, was assumed by Mr. R. C. Coates. 


‘@ Members present: Messrs. Coates, Drouin,. Fisher, Fleming (Okanagan- 
tevelstoke), Godin, Hardie, Kindt, Martel, McFarlane, McGregor, Muir (Cape 
ar ee North and Victoria), Nielsen, Payne, Roberge, Robichaud and Simpson 


fin attendance, of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 

urces: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. R. G. Robertson, 
eputy Minister; G. M. Carty, Chief Administrative Officer; G. H. Davidson, 
met, Purchasing Division; T. R. Reid, Assistant Chief, Personnel Division;. 
x. W. Rowley, Secretary, Advisory Committee on Northern Development: 
F. Valentine, Northern Research Coordination Centre; M. A. Currie and 
Martin, Administrative Officers; and A. T. Davidson, Chief, and K. J. 
istie and J. C. Palmer, Resources Division. 


~The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the : 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


{ 


Continuing on Item 261, Departmental Administration, the Minister was 


tioned on the Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations and amendments thereto. 
ther consideration of the said regulations was deferred. 


‘On the same item, Mr. Robertson was questioned on the problems faced 
y the department in regard to the acquisition and retention of staff, in par- 
cular, of senior officials, especially as the said problems arise from insuffi- 
ency of salaries; he was also questioned on problems of accommodation. 


Further, Mr. Robertson was questioned on the increasing totals of the 
timates of the department over the past ten years, in particular, those 
ortions of the estimates applicable to the Northern Administration Branch. 


i. At 11.00 o'clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 11. 00 o’clock a.m. 
Be Monday, May 11, 1959. 


Peg Eric H. Jones, 
| i Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
THurspAay, May 7, 1959. 
9.00 a.m. 


he The VicE-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Nielsen): Gentlemen, we have a quorum. I 
hould like to welcome Messrs. Payne and Smith—Mr. Smith is not here 
p)day—who have been substituted for Messrs. Latour and MacInnis on the — 
pmmittee, by order of the House of Tuesday, May 5. : 
- We are on the main item, No. 261, and we will continue with that this 
1orning. I have a number of questions that I wish to ask on the main item 
nd others, and I do not feel I should be asking those questions as chairman 
ff the committee. I am wondering, therefore, if I might have the committee’s 
onsent to asking Mr. Coates to act as chairman while I take my usual place 
iB the committee. 
Agreed. 


: Mr. HARDIE: Before we go on to the first item—it was agreed that before 
re continued with that item we would deal with the minister’s statement 
iven at the first sitting of this committee on these estimates. As a matter 
f fact, I promised the minister the other day that I would deal with some 
f the points that I did not deal with at the last meeting. 


| The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I thought—the committee can correct me if I am | 
a error here—that at the close of the last meeting we had already com- 
laenced on item 261, with the understanding that we would be going back 
t some future time to the oil and gas regulations which were under discussion. 


Mr. Harvie: Before we went on to item 261 the other day I stated that I 
atended—or the committee intended—to deal with the minister’s statement, 
yhen he returned. At the last meeting we could not deal with it because the 
Minister was at a cabinet meeting, I think. It was our intention to come 
yack to this matter, and I am sure that the chairman, Mr. Murphy, agreed 
hat we would be given time, when the minister returned, to deal with his 
tatement. 

_. The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Certainly this is my impression too. It is merely 
_ question of timing. I thought we had already started on item 261. How- 
iver, unless the committee members have any objection to the procedure, we 
vill leave the main item and revert to the oil and gas regulations, for the 
Onvenience of Mr. Hardie. Incidentally, the minister has to leave at 10.00 
’elock to attend a cabinet meeting. 


_ Mr. FISHER: Mr. Chairman, there is one question I would like to ask the 
ainister. I think we could get over a lot of this difficulty in connection with 
he oil and gas regulations—which seems to me to be, to a certain extent, a 
vartisan misunderstanding—if the minister would consider withdrawing at 
east one paragraph of his statement. That is the paragraph on page 6 of his 
tatement, and I refer specifically to this statement: 


The apathy of the previous administration, which failed coeroneee 
° to develop a policy for the protection of the public interest in the oil 
| 


} 


and gas resources of northern Canada, will rank as one of the greatest 


examples of economic ignorance and failure to protect the public interest 
___ that the world has ever experienced. : 
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tains a certain amount of a aeeeree I think if hd ONE, consider a 
drawing it, we might be able to get past this block. | 


Hon. ALVIN HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and ‘Natio 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, I do not think the hon. member would ask 
to withdraw something Haak I firmly believe and which I believe I 
substantiate. a 

Mr. FIsHER: You still stand by this? . 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I might say—as the view of another member 
of the committee—that I am rather inclined to feel that the evidence which hI 
have heard tends to go along with that statement. 


Mr. FISHER: That is a matter of opinion. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I know that is a matter of opinion; I am merely stati ir 
the other side of it. . 


Mr. RoBIicHAuD: Mr. Chairman, in that case I think the minister would h hav 
to substantiate the charge he has made in his statement. He will have ‘am 
us some definite facts which prove the apathy of the previous feline = 
and, further, its failure to protect the public interest. 

We went through the regulations at the last meeting. We founal 
minor changes had been made, most of them being in the wording. So fe 
as the public interest is concerned, there again that is a matter of opin on 
because the main change in the regulations was in the grid system. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: On that same point, Mr. Chairman, I feel that the evidelm 
is now a matter of record. If the committee feels that the evidence doe 
substantiate the minister’s statement, they can make that finding in 
final report: if they do find it substantiates the minister’s statement, they can 
make that finding. I do not think anything can be accomplished by attempting 
to sway opinion one way or the other now—because that is all it is. b 


- Mr. FISHER: Mr. Chairman, partisanship has crept into this so stro 
that I do not know whether the committee is going to get anywhere. I am 
trying to claim complete objectivity, but, as someone who is standing some 
away from this, I think two wrongs are flogging each other, to the ex 
of points of view. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Except iat you have the evidence. If it does not gine 
the statement, it does not: if it does, it does. I think this is a matter fo 
final report. 


ay 
a 


: “a 
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Mr. HARDIE: Before Mr. Nielsen left the chair I think it was autem I 
could go ahead and deal with those things which I promised the min 
the other day I would deal with, when he said I was trying to cover up- 
fallacy—let us call it—of the former administration. I intend to deal » 
that today. I promised the minister I would do so, and I am going to. 
with it. < 

The AcTInc CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): A cone has been made f 
withdrawal of certain parts of the minister’s statement, and the minister 
he considers he can substantiate his statement. I feel we should continue © 
questions and let the committee decide. — 


Mr. Harvie: You do, apparently; but I do not. As I said, I promiens he 
minister the other day I would deal with this. . sate 


Mr. NIELSEN: Nobody is stopping you; get on with it. 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): Continue with your question, 
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Pavin. Relax! 
ies HARDIE: i might add, that after listening to the minister’ S statement 


system. He states that this system sould endanger the public interest. He 
pees on to say—and here I will quote from page 4 of his statement: 


It may surprise you, and indeed it shocked me, that a modification 
of this system was in effect in the Northwest Territories when I came 
into my present office. I immediately set about revising it. In my 
opinion, the public interest was not sufficiently protected. 


Of course, he was referring to the Peel plateau concessions given originally 
to the Conwest Company in 1952 and later assigned to the Feel Plateau 
Exploration Company— | 


_ Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): Correction, Mr..Chairman: I was vodeuniiee 
fo the regulations in general. That included, not only the Peel Plateau and 
Eagle Plain, but the regulations in general. 


_ Mr. Harvie: I will deal with them also. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman; is the hon. member for 
Mackenzie River not making a statement and giving evidence in an effort to 
establish facts, rather than asking questions of the minister and his officials? 


Mr. Harpre: I am establishing facts in what I am going to say now, in 
connection with the minister’s statement. 


Mr. PAYNE: Does Mr. Hardie submit himself for cross-examination? 
Mr. Harvie: Yes, if you want me to, after I am through with this—at |. 


) The ActTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): On the point of order, gentlemen, 
|: ot is my feeling that we are here to ask questions of the minister and his 
"departmental officials, and in that way ascertain whether statements made by 
“the minister are correct or incorrect. I do not feel that any member should 
have the right to make a statement similar to the minister’s statement, because 
i the minister is a witness before the committee and the members of the com- 
_mittee are here to ask questions and substantiate— 


Mr. RospicHaup: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, the previous experience 
of this committee has been—and the reports that have come in for its approval 
show this—that certain members, and one in particular—that is the member 
for Yukon—have begun, at the meetings of this committee, to give prepared 
statements, following which he asked questions. The record is there. 

We had it this year when we were examining the estimates of the Depart- 

| ment of Mines and Technical Surveys; we had it last year in connection with 

Northern Affairs and also Mines and Technical Surveys. If one member is 

_ allowed to do it, I cannot understand why the same Pity eee should not be 

: extended to other members. . 

__-—Mr. NreLsen: On the point of order, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I have 
been named specifically by the hon. member for Gloucester, search the records 
of the committee—as you will, during the examination of the estimates of the 

Bepartment of Mines and Technical Surveys—and nowhere will you find that 

a lengthy statement has been made by me. 


Hee 
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Mr. RopicHAuD: In ahhee words— 
Mr. NIELSEN: Allow me to complete my answer. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): Is there anyone else aie would 
like to speak to the point of order? 


Mr. Harpise: Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak to the point of order, 4 
I am now dealing with the evidence and summarizing it, and I will summarize 
as briefly as possible the evidence we have received in this committee in the. 
past few days. At the same time, I will link this evidence to the statements made 
by the minister the other day, and also bring in certain other facts. I would 
hope, in order to expedite the business of this committee as much as possible 
that I may continue; otherwise I am sure we are going to be on a debate 
on points of order for some time, and possibly for some days. 


Mr. NIevsen: Is that a threat? 
MrsirAarptes. Tt:isa’ fact, 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): My feeling in this matter is that, 
_ as members of the committee, you are in a position to bring to the attention, 
of the committee any discrepancies which you feel there might be within 
the statement made by the minister. It must, however, be done on a questiony 
and answer basis. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have a further point of order. Would the hon. membem 


for Megantic who is sitting in the committee say whether or not he is a 
member of this committee? 


Mr. Gopin: I am a member of this committee. I am not, howevers 
the member from Megantic. 4 


Beh 7 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am sorry. ee 


Mr. Gopin: I would like to say a word on this point of rate I was 
not recognized. As a new member of this parliament, I am scandalized atl 
the manner in which I see the work of this committee proceeding. Apparently, 
the member for the Yukon feels he is in a different class and indicates that 
unless his statements are lengthy they are not statements. I know that he: 
has stopped the member for Mackenzie River when he had occasion to speak 
for barely over sixty seconds. I feel those things will certainly tend to confuail 
this committee and will not permit of our proper work which is intended 
to be the obtaining of facts. i B. 

I am definitely scandalized when I realize that the minister has maded 
statements which have no relevancy in respect of giving the facts with refer=) 
ence to the department to this committee. I am very sorry. I would like 
to have it on the record that the minister did not see fit to withdraw state- 
ments he made which have nothing to do with enlightening the work o 
members of parliament. We are here this morning to obtain information so 
that we can assist in properly operating this department. If this goes on 
I will definitely take part in these points of order and disputes about opinions. © 

I think the committee is confused enough now. Our program should not SK 
permit more confusion to prevail. a 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I do not think the com- . 
mittee is confused a bit. I speak for myself. I am not confused. I think 
we can get this thing ironed out very easily. Mr. Hardie can carry on with 
his questions very easily. There is no reason why he cannot reach his ob- 


jective. Now that everybody is scandalized, I do not, understand what th: 
crazy attack is all about. 


aw 
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De 
This is a good ‘committee. It has es and may well continue to be an 
-ellent committee. Just because someone comes here for his first meeting 
should not be scandalized because of something he does not like. | 


Mr. Gopin: Even if the minister does not want to withdraw his state- 
nent? I might imagine his reasons. Let him prove it. 

Be Mr. Payne: Speaking on the point of order, if Mr. Hardie would like 
to make a statement, surely it is the right of a member of parliament to 
make statements. However, our function as members of this committee is 
to. elicit evidence from the witnesses; and certainly, if Mr. Hardie wishes to 
‘cross- -examine the minister, I am sure he would be given every opportunity 
by the Chair to do so. 


If, because of the right or the privilege of making statements here, every 
‘member of the committee made a statement, we would be here indefinitely. 
That is not our function at all. 


Mr. HarpieE: I am not making a statement. I am summarizing the 
evidence of the past meetings of the committee; I am drawing certain conclu- 
‘sions from it and am making suggestions to the committee. Personally, I 
‘think it is a matter of the truth hurting the Conservative members of the 
‘committee. 

— Mr. Hamitton (Qu Appelle): The truth hurts the Liberal government 
of the previous administration. 


. ‘Mr. HarpigE: The tactics of the Conservative group in this ee hee! on 
points of order in trying to stop me from speaking on the various points made 
‘by the minister in his statement is a system of tactics which I think should not 
go on in this committee. I am sure that in the House of Commons it would 
not be allowed. 


- Mr. Nie.sen: On the point of order; would the hon. member help me in 
identifying his riding? 
~ Mr. Gopin: Nickel Belt. 


Mr. NIELSEN: The hon. member for the Nickel Belt brought me into this 
‘matter in respect of statements made. I do not see how the hon. member for 
Nickel Belt could be any judge of anything in this committee, inasmuch as 
his attendance has been far from frequent. 


Mr. Gopin: It has been often enough to realize that the ernie for the 
‘Yukon, unfortunately, takes the position that he is above all other members of 
the committee. I have perceived this on every occasion—whatever number they 
may be. Every time I came in this committee it has been obvious that the 
member for the Yukon takes upon himself a large part of the work, and the 
discussions. 


- The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): I have made a ruling. I have heard 
arguments, and my ruling stands. I wish that we proceed with the questioning. 


Mr. Harvie: I wish to preface my questions with a few observations. In 
respect of the concession system, referred to by the minister in his statement, he 
said that immediately he took office he set about revising this system and 
‘particularly to look after the public interests. My questions to him will deal 
with that. We would naturally expect that at the first opportunity the minister, 
‘if he is as sincere as he claims to be, would put a stop to such a practice. 


! The truth is that the last extension of time given to the companies in the 
Peel and Eagle Plateau areas by the former government would end on October 
| 31 of this year. We could, therefore, expect on that date that the minister, the 
great watch-dog of the public interest, would terminate the concessions and 
‘give the companies an opportunity to take new permits under the new regula- 
tions and, failing agreement, call for public tenders. 
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An hom pines eK. On a point: of onde if the Ha St for "Winelen vie : 
is referring to the minister as a “dog”, I would ask him to withdraw oe 


Mr. NIELSEN: It was ‘“‘watch-dog”. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): I do not object t fe bias phrase urate 
of the public interest”. That is what I am trying to be. I think “wate 
of the public interest” is a very complimentary comment. Would you come 
to your questions rather than stating opinions? I think the chairman has 
a point, that opinions are fine, but we should have questions. 4 


Mr. Harpig: I think the members of the committee should give thei 
opinions in order to help us in preparing our report. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): I feel enough opinions have already 
been made. Let us have some evidence. 


Mr. Gopin: Could the minister clarify the paragraph referred to as being 
an opinion or as being a fact? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu Appelle): I think that the answer is an Sivas one; 
that, as a witness before this committee, I do have the right not only to state 
the facts but to draw conclusions from them; and that is a conclusion I am 
prepared to substantiate. Whenever the hon. member for Mackenzie River 
is finished, I will try to substantiate it. he 


Mr. HarpiE: Why did the minister, if he thought so little of the policy 
of the former administration, recommend to his colleagues in the cabinet an 
extension for a further ree years for this company? As a result of . nif 
_ representations to cabinet, an order in council, P.C. 1959/198, was passed ¢ of 
February 19 of this year, two months ago, extending the life of the concessio 
until October 31, 1962. : . 

I am sure the minister will say that there are certain conditions to the 
extension as set out in the order in council. True, there are conditions. On 
October 31, 1960, they must give up 20 grid areas; the same in 1961 and 1962. 
These 60 grid areas represent half the area under concession at the present time. 
I ask the minister, who will want the 60 grid areas they will give up by the en id 
of 1962? Who wants to pay out good money for ground that has only produce } 
dry holes? Surely the minister knows they will not turn back ground that 
has a chance of producing oil or gas, if they can possibly help it. The remaining 
60 grid areas will have a total of approximately three million acres and will 
then come under the present regulations after 1962, if the companies occupying 
them wish to hold on to them. Also, the company shall furnish the minister 
with all information on Eagle Plain well No. 1 and subsequent wells, and all 
geological or geophysical information obtained by exploration on the resery 
tions, and all such information may be released by him at that time. 


If the minister was really sincere in the statements he has made during t 
past few days, why does the order in council, when referring to information, use 
the words, “may be released by him at any time”, instead of “shall be”—if 
the minister sincerely feels that the information is vital to the public interest? 


The last point I wish to make regarding’ this matter concerns 
the expenditures on exploratory deep-test wells. The order in council gives th e 
right to the company to apply their expenditures on the whole of the reservation 
in double the amount of the actual expenditure on deep-test wells. Also, para . 
graph 4 of that order in council says if they spend anything in excess of $400, 000 
in the period of the life of the permit, that the amount in excess also can be 


applied to the whole of the permit area. It can be applied to the three mill Lior 
acres, 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): May I intern 


member has now asked four or five questions. Why do you not stop and le 
minister answer? 


Be sisrstory work, it will be likely that hey 1962 they oo have again spent 
‘considerably more than the minimum. This being the case, they could hold the 
re maining three million acres after coming under the new regulations for a 
umber of years without doing any work. oe 

~ My question is: what is the difference so far as the word “concession”’ is 
mcerned? If they are allowed to apply this money on the three million acres 
hey will have left after 1962, and because of these expenditures are able to 
old this ground for a number of years without doing any work, I cannot see 
any real reason in changing it or any real difference in the concession. It is just 
‘a concession under another name. After “crying the blues’ over the preferred 
treatment the former government had given this company, is he now going to. 
tell us that it was not treated as well as it should have been? 

_ If the minister wants to answer the question about concessions, that will 


apy 


be fine. Otherwise I can go on to the regulations. 

- Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think we had better, in the interests of the 
committee, stop and take up these questions and give the answers, The ques- 
tion I think indicates exactly what I was saying in that paragraph which the 
hon. member for Port Arthur asked me to withdraw. I think it serves as a 
classic illustration of the correctness of my charge. 

oa _ The first statement or question made by the member for Mackenzie River 
‘was this: that if I was opposed to this concession system, why then did I 
extend the reservations beyond 1960 to Western Minerals, who have those two 
Teservations? 

ia I think the answer is obvious and clear. The first answer is this: that under 
the regulations set up by the previous administration, this Canadian company 
as required to spend in the first five years approximately $400,000 on explora-_ 
ion and development work. | 
Mr. Harvie: And what did they spend? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I wonder if the hon. member would please 
refrain from interrupting. He will recall that I did not ne him when he 
es speaking. 

Mr. HARDIE: I have been interrupted all the moraine 

i Mr. HAMILTON (Qu'Appelle): I know, and I stuck up for you and tried to 
sg it. 
- The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): I think it would speed up the work 
of the committee if we did not interrupt one another. 

. Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Under the requirements of the regulations 
5 company had to spend $400,000 in a five year period. And bear in mind 


ig 


that this company did not have any help from the previous administration in| 
the way of roads, airfields, or any of the other things we are offering now to 
get companies in there. They have gone ahead and spent over $5 million. That 
is one reason why I would consider the extension of any permit—as the regula-_ 
tions do allow me both then and now—when a company has acted in good faith. 
The second reason is a most important one. It is the key reason, It is that 
as part of the arrangement with this company in respect to the reservation or 
concession, it was agreed that if they found gas or oil, or on such and such 
ee date as is listed in the privy council order, they would shift to the new 
Tegulations. That is the key thing which I wish all members of the committee 
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would realize. That is the big point of qutercnes between. our opinions as 
what was right and what was wrong with the peclita i of the prey 
administration. i” 

Mr. Harpe: Did you not say that by 1962 if the company found gas and 
oil they would come under the new regulations? Ss 

Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): Yes, under the agreement, in return 4 
extending their permit time they would come under the new regulations. That is 
the key point. If they did find oil or gas they would only have the right to & 
per cent of the permit area in which the discovery is made. We apply ‘ha 
corridor principle which, according to the law of averages, should give approx- 
imately 50 per cent to both of us. This, I repeat, is the key, because under the 
old regulations by using the solid block and 35 per cent of the acreage, the 
chances were—using the experience of the pools in Alberta—that the company 
would get the majority of the oil lands. 2 4 

Mr. Harvie: Is this system used in Alberta? . F 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. Under the system we have beousht in ; 

we use the system as in Alberta whereby the reservation to the crown has been 5 
made greater than it would be giving a solid block. 
I think the question which is confusing the hon. member for Mackenzie 
River is that where you have this 50 per cent under the crown reservatic n 
system, as I have tried to indicate, in every field it is different. a 
If you took a big field, as I gave you as an example, the one at Redwa . 
you would find that in that type of field, using the crown reservation system, 
if the chap knew where the field was, he could have a pretty good fighting 
chance of getting more than the crown would get. But, because of his uncertain- 
ty after drilling the well, he would not know for sure. However, by a detailed 
study of the crown reservation system and the operation of the law of averages, ; 
it is indicated that the crown will likely reserve for itself 50 per cent of the oil 
lands in a big area. 7 
That is why the western countries in North America have gone on the 
crown reservation system. It is in use in the four western provinces, and in 
almost all of the states where oil and gas is produced. But if you refer to 
Europe, that is not true, because no one knows until the field is fully develaa 
who will get the most. . 


Mr. HARDIE: Do you mean under the old and under the new regulation al . 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. ‘ig 
Mr. HARDIE: It is just guesswork? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): But applying the law of averages to the 
fields discovered in Canada up to this date, under the straight crown reservation 1 
system, it would give the crown a fighting chance to 50 per cent; but under. 
the old regulations, the block system, if the field ran across three or. four i 
permits, the permittees could, in the majority of cases, get almost all the oi. 1 
lands. 4 

Mr. Harvie: And in the case of a small pool? a 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, Because most of our pools in Canada 
have been small. = 


Mr. Harvie: If they are lucky with their costs. a 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): On that point I cannot convince the member 
for Mackenzie River, because he says it is a matter of opinion. oe 
Mr. Harpikr: The officials convinced me the other day that you were wrong, 
and I believe them. : z 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The second question is: why did we re the 
word “may” in the order in council in regard to the information. Actas yy 
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nari to agree to the dissemination of information, nee a year ater they 
had dropped their interests, but immediately the information was available 
to them. 

As to the discretionary power of “may” in the hands of the minister and 
his staff, there are some arguments in favour of it. You might decide for instance 
that the information was such that it should not be put in the hands of other 
interests. Most thinking is that in most of the cases, having received those 
permits, I should make it available immediately without any attempt to apply 
any deductions to it. That is the job of the companies. We simply supply the 
information when they have made this information available to us. The province 
of Saskatchewan has a provision in its regulations which says that one year 
after the permittees has dropped his interest in an area, that information may 
be divulged to other oil and gas companies. But this order in council says that 
I have the right to divulge that information, even when they continue to hold 
permits in the area. In other words, when the permittee has not dropped his 
interest. I think that is a point to keep in mind. 


| Mr. HarpiE: Does the order in council not state that the company will 
give information on the Eagle Plain number 1 well? I wonder if ney have 
given that information to you as yet. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): They have to, under the old and new regula- 
tions; they have to give it to me all the time. 
a Mr. Harvie: Have you released the information? 

‘Mr. HAMILTON (Qwu’Appelle): It has been released. 


ie Mr. Harpir: You have released the information to the public on Eagle 
Plain well number 1, is that right? 


_- Mr. HamiLtTon (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 

The next question is about the theory behind the double benefits for 
deep drilling. This is a subject which I understand in a broad way, but I shall 
ask Mr. Davidson to give the answer because he is more of an authority on 
# than I am. 


'. Mr. Harvie: My question only deals with the Eagle Plain reservation in 
that regard, because of the development of the Eagle Plain reservation and 
the order in council; and my question in regard to deep test holes under the 
application of the doubled expenditure alone—these people may ee a ae 
deal of money during the next three years. 

The other day I think the officials indicated that this company had com- 
plained; and the minister again this morning—in a great many of his remarks 
would justify that complaint. If I understand the order in council, they can 
apply this against the whole of the permit area. In other words, up to 1962 it © 
is quite conceivable that with that amount of money applied against the 
whole of the permit area, and with the three million acres they have left, 
they could hold this area for a number of years without the company being 
required to do any work, Is that right? 


Mr. A. T. Davipson (Chief, resources division): It may apply for some 
time, but we do not know how long. 


Mr. Harvie: It would apply if they had spent more money than necessary. 
That is all I wanted to know. 


; _ Mr. Gopin: Would the time be related to the amount that they would 
have overspent? 
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Mr. Harvie: After 1962 cae are going igs os ar come ade: t] 
regulations which say that they must spend 50 cents in the first year; a i 
they spend more than this amoun of money, they | wee hold the ground for 
an additional period. i 
Mr. HAMILTON (gu Aopelleye In answer to the frst qhibstten! re you e. 
quire under the regulations that a man spend, let us say $3 over the life 
the permit, dealing with the northern areas, and if that is the requirement in 
the public interest, that he do that amount of work, and if the man has < 
million acres and you require that amount to be spent over the life of the 
permit, if he gets ahead of schedule and does a lot more in one year than i in 
another, then it would be only common justice to allow it, or allow any such 
company which did the same thing; because it is evident to me that they ar 
acting in good faith. If they want to spend ahead of time, so much the better 
I could give you many examples, both under the previous administration 
and certainly a notable one under this administration, on this question of 
extension of time because of work done, and where it has been allowed, because se 
it is a matter of simple justice. 
If you sit down and require $3 per acre, it would work out to so much 
per year; but if he goes ahead and does a lot more work, you will surely ot 
penalize him for having gone at it extensively. BN 
Mr. Rospicuaup: Mr. Chairman, the minister will agree that the ieorteem | 
oil and gas regulations have been revised and amended quite regularly since 
they were first introduced. And from the evidence given before this com : 
mittee at previous meetings dates were given—I think 1954, 1957 and 1958— 
as being the years when the regulations were amended. a 
The minister said before, in replying to Mr. Hardie, that in his repay he 
would show to this committee where the apathy of the previous administration 
was. Is he in a position to substantiate these charges: si 


The apathy of the previous administration, which failed completely 
to develop a policy for the protection of the public interest in the oil 
and gas resources of northern Canada, will rank as one of the greatest 
examples of economic ignorance and failure to protect the public inter= 
est that the world has ever experienced. el 


- 


He has admitted that the regulations were changed. They were amended. 
according to the developments of the new industry, and just because he has 
made what he calls a “major change” it is, again, a matter of opinion. It may 
be better; it may be protecting the public interest better than the previou IS 
regulation. ia” 

If the minister feels that is so, we cannot discuss his opinion; but ta am 
still doubtful that he had the right to make such a serious charge when this ; 
view is based on such minor changes. o 

Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not suppose I could ever convince the : 
hon. member for Gloucester, but if I might point it out this way, that with 
these amendments you speak of you are missing the fundamental point of the 
regulation—as to who is going to get the ownership of the oil. In the ol d 
regulations it. was different from the regulations of every other set of | oil 
laws in Canada and North America. > an 

Mr. Harpre: It does not make everything better. a 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): You can put it that way. When the Daal 
inces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and Manitoba fight t om 
way through and accept these new principles, and when the mines minist 
peice. meade up of all the deputy ministers of the provincial 7” 
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ae Agee what the Rea interest was. 


' Furthermore, if you want to get the extent of the economic ignorance of 
} at they were handling, you will see that they were not even considering 
They did not do it deliberately; they were not thinking about it. 

| As the former Prime Minister said, they looked on these northern re- — 
= with—what is the phrase? 


vi - Mr. NIELSEN: “In a continuing state of absence of mind”. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): “In a continuing state of absence of mind’’, 
The statement was made two or three weeks ago that the potential oil 
_ gas reserve in the Northwest Territories is now established at over 200 
illion cubic feet of gas. But, of course, they are just guessing. 
| Mr. Harvie: What is the estimate? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): This is based on the Borden Comme 
fidence. It is now out of date. 


| Mr. Harvie: On what evidence? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My hon. friend would not admit the use of 
verages, of formulae; but the oil industry takes experience over a period of 
ght or ten years, or in a given area, of seven or eight types. Then, by calcu-_ 
iting the cubic volume of a sedimentary area which they have explored, | 
id by applying the formula to what they have discovered about a known 
yea, they then apply that knowledge to the unknown area and they do get 
he estimate. 


This averaging method is used by oil experts all over the world, and this 


: the basis upon which they assess these tremendous reserves oF oil and 
is in the territories. 


If the total potential of oil in the northern territories is, say, 30 billion 
Meels—and that is the estimate at the present time—and the oil is worth 
proximately $3 a barrel, and you are handing most of it over to the private 
ympanies that find it—-then, surely, you are justified in saying that a gov- 
mment that does a thing Ge ‘that with regard to $90 billion worth, is being 
ay generous; and I accuse it of being guilty of the charge of public ignorance 
_ the economic set-up. 


Ke Mr. Gopin: Mr. Chairman, before the minister goes on to something else, 
/it the minister’s contention that he finds ignorance on the part of the 
"evious administration, based on the fact that we now know more about the 

[reserves in the provinces across Canada than we did in 1950; and thereby 
meludes that those persons who administered in those years after 1950 were 
norant? 


- Has not the knowledge of our wealth in Canada varied in mines, the same 
5 it has in other fields, in regard to Canadian capacities? ) 


Is the minister’s argument based on the fact that we know more in 1959 
an we did in 1952; and, therefore, somebody was stupid and ignorant before? 


Mr. HamILtTon (Qw’Appelle): All I am saying is that other governments, 
oking after the public interest in their provinces, amended their regula- 
ons to suit the new knowledge they amassed in a particular industry, then; 
hen the federal government did not do so they were guilty of that particular 
pee 
_ Mr. Gopin: Could you substantiate your charge by telling this committee 
ow much has been lost in the protection of the public interest? How much 
as been lost by the federal treasury in view of the application of the old 
~gulations? 
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{ If fhe mitieten can prove or Eubmariate his charge by saying hor 
the country has lost by the application of the old regulations, then we 
-_ know where we are heading. Lihin? 4: 
The ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): This will be the last. answer we hi 
the minister can give as he must now leave for a cabinet meeting. a Zi 
Mr. Hamiiton (Qu’Appelle): In giving an answer to that question. 1 think 
this map tells the story. ie 
These 34 million acres in blue, including the blue in the two rese 7es 
here, represent the extent of the loss: and if you apply that formula— 4 
Mr. Harvie: Why? / | as 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): And if you apply that formula, you cou ; 
work out the millions of dollars of oil and gas being given away. 
Mr. GopiIn: Has it been? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If it had not taken place—and it amou 
to 171 million acres—you could work out the figure approximately, and 4 at 
calculation would represent the “gift” we have made, in effect. - 


Mr. GopIN: Has any “gift”? been made? 


Mr. enon, (Qu’Appelle): Yes, because they were ‘not doing anyt 
about it. 


Mr. Gopin: Based on the application of the old regulations, the min: 
cannot state what has been lost to the federal treasury? : 


Mr. NIELSEN: It is a future loss; it is as plain as the nose on your face. 
Mr. RopicHauD: It is pure speculation. a 
Mr. NIELSEN: The whole thing is speculation. 
Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I must really go now. 

Mr. Gopin: If he takes this year, then last year we lost money. 


Mr. Harpie: Before we proceed, now that the minister has ‘‘taken off 
think that we are entitled, when he returns to this committee, to go bac 
this point—but if the committee wishes I can go ahead now rather 
wait for the next meeting and summarize what we did on Tuesday. We in 
to do this in any case. At least, we feel,—the Liberal members feel,—we 
have to go through the whole of the proceedings of Tuesday relating to 
questioning on the oil and gas regulations, on every section when the min 
returns. 


To expedite the business of the committee, I think that I should eihee g 
now—and. the minister can read the record and answer me at our ne 
meeting, if he so desires—or, at the next meeting, in order to elicit tl 
information we will have to go over what we did on Tuesday. I see uC 
alternative to that. & 


Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, speaking on that point, I would like to say 


steering committee to tell us how to function and how to. proceed. 


Mr. HarpDIE: As a matter of fact, it was for your information, since 
is the first time you have been on the committee. . 


Mr. Payne: Oh no. I have been on it all the time, other than for t 
meetings—for all but two sessions. . 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is so, and you cannot deny it. 
Mr. HarpiE: I thought that he was anew member. ~ = 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): Let us not start bickering abou 
was on the committee, and when. The important thing is, how we are to pr 
and expedite the business of the committee in the fastest possible way. ss, z 
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DI What want to » know, Mr. Chairman, is this: ‘are we going: 


mora. 


ae ee as we did on Taoeday with the officials of the department? 
an, if it is not the wish of the committee, that I proceed now, this is Bet 


. ir le Why not deal ae it when it comes up? 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): Has any other member any feelings 
this matter? 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Mr. Chairman, all I was 
to say to the hon. member for Mackenzie River is, why could you not 

ahead now-and question any of the men who are here on points that 
have in mind; and then, when the minister comes back again—if I know 
like I think I feo will have no difficulty in thinking of a lot of questions 
te put to the minister, and you can get his answers when he comes back. 

In e meantime, we could carry on with the other work. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I think the members of this committee should | 
iven every latitude—as they have in the past—within the rules of 
ancy, to question as fully as they wish all the officials of the department. 
have been given that right in the past, and there is no reason why there 


d be any feeling on the part of any member that it is not going to be 
ase in the future. 


Mr. HARDIE: We want to question the minister on the statement he made, 
| we were told by the regular chairman of this committee that we would 
e every opportunity of doing so. As a matter of fact, I think the record: 
| show that the regular chairman did say, at the first meeting, we would be — 
wed to answer the minister’s charge. 


The ActiInc CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): Mr. Hardie, no one seems to be 
rguing with you on that: point. You seem to be over-stressing this point. 
Mr. Harpig: It will be allowed? 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): It would appear that all the members 
nh agreement that every possible latitude should be given to every member 
his committee to question the minister on any aspect of the statement he 
de. Therefore, I would suggest we continue, and return to Hols particular 
matter when the minister is before the committee again. 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. HArpDIE: Is the type of questioning that started on item 261, ae before - 


close of the last meeting, by the hon. member for the Yukon going to be 
h ed today? Has any decision. been reached? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am not going to press the point. I now have my questions 
peared’ along a different line, which will achieve the same purpose as the 
her lengthy questions which I put at the last meeting. 


_ Mr. Harpie: Will we be continuing the questioning of officials of the 
artment on policy? 


mck 


pore Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): We are now on item 261, is that : 


‘The Acrine ( CHAIRMAN (Mr. rants. Owe have the deputy TOMS ED hetes 
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Mr. NIELSEN: It was distributed at the aast meshes I would like to 
one or two points clarified before we go on to an examination of the esti 
Can the deputy minister tell the committee whether the personnel wh = | 
listed vertically, in the vertical blocks, under the director level, are on t 
same level, (a) as to salary, and, (b) as to authority in the department? — 


Mr. R. G. Ropertson (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and Natione 
Resources): I think everybody has.a copy of the organization chart. — 
The primary division of the department is into branches, and each bran 
is headed by a director, as is indicated in the boxes across the chart. © 
This is different in regard to administration services. We do not regar 
that as a branch because there are completely different types of service 
within it. It is headed by a chief administrative officer who does not have t 
same standing as a director. 
Below the directors in the large branches, there are divisions, and ez Te 
division is headed by a chief. There is one exception to this last type 
sub-division, and that is the Northern Administration Branch. It is so la 
_ that this year the organization and methods branch of the Civil Service Com 
mission, along with ourselves and Treasury board, worked out a new organi 
tion. We have two assistant directors; and then the divisions come un 
them. So that in the larger boxes in Northern Administration, you have 
assistant directors who have a he at higher in responsibility than do 
chiefs of divisions. 4 
At the present time their salaries are the same as the chiefs of division 1s 
but I expect these to be adjusted in the coming year. ; 
The chiefs of the divisions have the same general responsibilities all th 
way through. They head a division, but this does not mean that in all’ 
they have identical salaries, because some divisions are smaller and of . 
importance than others; and in those cases the chief of division may be atz 
lower salary level. But, as far as responsibility and authority are concerned 
they are the same. But the burden of work might be different, because 
division might be larger than another. 3 
I do not know whether this answers the member’s question. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That helps a lot, Mr. Chairman. } 
I wonder if the deputy minister’s attention could be directed to the tab 
on page 299 of the proceedings of the committee when this committee \ 
examining the estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. So 
Having once examined that table of comparative salaries in comparati ve 
departments, I wonder if the deputy minister could supply the members 1 )1 
this committee with a similar chart. I am referring to page 299. 
Mr. RoBertson: Mr. Chairman, Northern Affairs appears to be in it. | 


Mr. NIELSEN: It is in there, but not the breakdown as it is for 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. I would like to obtain a ch 
showing the salary levels, compared as they are in this chart, on the dol 
level. BS: ; 

Mr. ROBERTSON: As I see it, Mr. Chairman, the Department of Northe 
Affairs is shown in each of the salary brackets. For instance, the direc 
of the national museum is shown in the $11,000 bracket; the chief of histo 
sites is shown in his bracket; the chiefs of other inn aes are shown in their 
brackets. I believe they are aul there. y is 


Mr. NIELSEN: So they are. That answers that ee me, Mr. Chairman. 
you find any impediments to the functioning of the branch—as appeared i 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys—due to an inability to pro 
personnel at the lower levels because of a rigidity in the salary level, a 
chief of division level, or the director level? 


; ae Yes, I Aiea ieee is ede fe a aati amount of 
Chairman. ME applies Pent the - organization. In a sense, I 


ane just at the opening, or joining salary, but who are looking 
e trouble getting enough scope for the kind of promotion necessary | 
isfactory and attractive careers are to be offered. This affects the 
pity he getting people. \ 


not looking just at the opening, or joining salary, but who are looking 
meareer.. I think there is,a good deal of that. 


Mr. _NIELSEN: Would you say this constitutes a serious problem in the 


oa ROBERTSON: In varying fields. I think it does in most of them. ih 
Te estry for example, we are in competition with the demands of private 
erprise for the same type of forest engineers and forest experts, and our | 


Oss of forestry pees has been very high indeed. I think this has been the. 
—2in factor in it. ; 


7 e Mr. NIELSEN: Could you indicate those branches in which this ges. is 
serious than it is in others? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I think that in forestry it is probably the most serious, — 

. Chairman; but it does run throughout. In Water Resources we have the. 

an e problem of trying to attract and hold competent, really good engineers 
1 a field that is highly competitive. 

‘The same thing applies in regard to our engineering divisions. We recently 
t an engineer in our Parks Branch, which I do not think would have 
ppened if— 

__ Mr. Nretsen: Where did he go? 

ie ag Mr. ROBERTSON: He went to a private engineering company in Edmonton. 


ae NIELSEN: To what do you attribute this? 


_ Mr. Rosertson: I think the main factor is the salary question. The demand _ 
r forest engineers and forest scientists has been very much increased over | 
si ent years. We have passed, in a sense, from forest exploitation to forest — 
Le agement. The pulp and paper companies, the lumber companies, and so on, 
e lize that they have to have scientific advice in order to handle their forest 
roblems properly. Therefore, they are anxious to get forest engineers and 
to. orest scientists, and they are competing for exactly the same type of men 
a we have got to have. 


i. NIELSEN: Could I take—leading you on rete guide of ten years? 
uld you say this has existed for ten years? 
_ Mr. Rozertson: Oh, yes, definitely. 


i « ae 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Pursuing this matter, in the Forestry Branch particularly— 
Bot want to get too specific, and this is the only specific question ‘ will ask 


ago 


Ebiers: but you find that after a few years of shryice the salaries in ter 
e Civil Service fall behind. This limits your chance of getting people who 
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Mr. NIELSEN: We ati leave that Se So salaries are ‘a real prabe 
_the department, in relation to the obtaining and retaining of staff? ” i 


= 


ie ROBERTSON: That is correct. . . 
. NIELSEN: Has the deoneiment any scientific and technical pers 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, certainly in the Forestry Branch. It is very Bt” 
Mr. Chairman, for even BeRE to distinguish between what is basic res 
and what is applied research; they do not even agree on definitions. 
certainly in the Forestry Branch a good deal of the research could be rega 
I think, as basic or fundamental research. In the National Museum, I thi 
all the research would be regarded as basic or fundamental, in the sense the 
that kind of research is to expand the frontiers of knowledge, rather e A 


achieve a specific result. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you find the. Ghininine and ee of scientifi 
technical personnel is more of a problem than that which confronts you 
the department with regard to non-scientific or non-technical perso: nel 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, I would say it is, Mr. Chairman. But all that - 
means is that there is more chance of getting somebody to fill a job 
non-scientific field; it does not necessarily mean you are always core 
quality that you want to get. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Could you indicate ra the committee, in as “much de 
you can, the situation confronting the department with regard to accom 
tion? How many buildings is the department now occupying. in Ot 
where are these located; what difficulties in communication does it result 

_ to the department; is it a deterrent to the efficiency of the department? Co} ' 
you deal generally with that sort of situation. ° Sr 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, our situation is perhaps indicated 1 by 11 
fact that I had to check with the chief administrative officer to find ous 101 
many buildings we are in. We are in 11 buildings in Ottawa. ony’ 

In some cases branches are split within themselves into more thee 
building. Basically, the way it works out is that the minister’s office 
mine, and the administrative headquarters, are in one building. The : 
Hothine else in that building except the offices of the minister, the a Ut 
minister and the chief administrative officer. § 

Then the branches are scattered all over Ottawa in 10 other bui 
The problems that this imposes are very considerable. It means that w 
to have a filing system in every building; it means that we have to dup 
our files, because in most cases a letter will come to, say, the minister or 
deputy minister which will require action in a branch, or will require inf 

_ tion from a branch and will have to be sent to that branch and then ret 

We have to have files in both places or we do not know what | ; 
talking about or dealing with. We have to have a messenger servi 
shuttle among these various buildings. For meetings which have to be 
frequently, people have to come from one part of the city to another | 
the city to sit down and discuss a problem, whereas if we were in one iq 
it could be discussed by walking down the corridor. ee. 

I can illustrate this in connection with people eters to see the 2 


on points of detail or information. Those people may have to. come + 
three miles across town in order to be present for that meeting. Then 
be found that somebody who is not there is wanted—he is paths be 


X 
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{ pee in which to house the | eno branches of Whe er en! 
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to go to the stage of getting plans, and so forth. Therefore, I would 


ly we are not within four years of having a building, as far as I can see, 
‘Mr. SACGREGOR: Did you say there were eleven buildings, plus ten small © 


3? 


UpYy space. 
peer. McGrecor: How many employees do you have in Ottawa? 


is very widely scattered. 
there in Canada? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There are 4,700 in Canada, of which 1,200 are in Olas. 
dition to the staff in Ottawa, we have laboratories ae so on as well. — 


Vir. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Is it correct to say, because of the 
e of the operations of the department, that you could not house all your 


in nistrative building, plus additional ones. | 
‘Mr. Rozertson: I think we could reduce it from eleven buildings to three 


ae laboratory would be separate because it requires large laboratory 


oe. RoBERTSON: The building problem? 


Tee 


rent them for so much per square foot. I do not have the figures. We 
find out. The Department of Public Works would have this information, 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I am told there are probably about 1,200 in Ottawa. Our 


‘The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): There are 1,200 in Ottawa. ke many : 


actions, even in Ottawa, in a single building? I believe some of the functions | | 
he department would not lend themselves to being conducted under one. _ 
In fact, you would actually need either a group of buildings or one main 


ie Bon ason- Yes. The Department of Public Works foes the rental. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There are, in all, eleven Deen: in Ottawa in which we : 


* 


now because the museum is separate and not connected. The forestry _ 


In fact a new laboratory just nae been built. All the others could. SO. 


ra" Mr. Rosertsow: The building Say was worse up until about three ) 


te pes (CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): ‘Mr. McGregor, would you like to we 


oe ee 


Ore Sethe, 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: We will try to get thats: Se eee ; Ree! 
Mr. NIELSEN: While you are getting that prop anion 18 wonder 
would also obtain information as to the manner in which ‘the depart 
holding this space, whether by lease or some other method?- 
‘Mr. RoBEeRTSON: We are not holding it. It is the Department of Public J We orks 
which holds it. . 
Mr. NIELSEN: The Department of Public Works would give you 2 
information? FY 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 
Mr. NieLsen: And, particularly, the length of the lence? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: We will get that, Mr. Chairman. z 
Mr. NIELSEN: Could the deputy minister, starting in 1949, indicate’ t 
committee the total vote of the department for each year through to these 
present estimates? a 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): For how many years? is 
Mr. NIELSEN: From the fiscal year 1949-1950 to 1959-1960. | 
Mr. ROBERTSON: The last ten years? 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. | 
Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes; we could do that, Mr. Chairman. This is he depa rt. 
mental vote as a whole. Is that right? a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. . Ber 
Mr. ROBERTSON: In 1949-1950, the department was called the Depart 
of Resources and Development. At that time it included certain function 
which are not now in the present Department of Northern Affairs and Nation 
Resources. It included the trans-Canada highway, which has now been 
to the Department of Public Works. It also included a section called demob 
tion and reconversion. Both those sections took a certain amount of mon 
Does Mr. Nielsen wish the vote with those included or with those exclt 
in order to have comparable figures? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would you give them both ways—included and excluded? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The votes for the Department of Resources and Deve 
ment, including all its functions, were as follows: 1949- 1950, oe! 
Should I give these in round fieures? . 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): You might give them in millions, 


Mr. ROBERTSON: 1949-1950, $27.8 million, 1950-1951, $34.4 million, 1] 
1952, $35.7 million, 1952-1953, $38. 4 million. If one subtracts the amoun 
respect of the eee Canada tetera and the demobilization and reconve 
sections which were not carried forward into the Department of Nort 
Affairs, the votes become as follows: 1949-1950, $24.8 million, 1950- 1951, 

: million, 1951-1952, $19.8 million, 1952-1953, $91. 9 million. 


Mr. NIELSEN: At that time the department, as I understand it, was a 
of its responsibilities in respect of the trans-Canada highway and. he 
mobilization and reconversion sections of which you speak. . 


Mr. Robertson: That is correct. At that time the Department of Nort eT] 
Affairs and National Resources Act was passed and the department change 
hame. These two functions were moved to the Department of Public W 

Carrying forward the figures under the Department of Northern — 
and National Resources, the votes are as follows: 1953-1954, $21.6 r 
1954-1955, $23.1 million, 1955-1956, $28.7 million, 1956-1957, $39,404 


oe ides “1958- 1959, a eATGn 1959- 1960 is heersa by 


estimates and therefore includes: the main estimates ees and 
om $85. 8 million, wea us 


. NIELSEN: You are reading from information. Mr, Chairman, q wonder . 
t information from which the witness is reading could be included in 
printed proceedings of this meeting? 


_ Mr. RogBertson: Yes, this could be done Mr. Chairman. 


The ACTING ‘CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): It could be included in the main 
ceedings, could it not? 


Bs Mr. NIELSEN: Or as an appendix, just as we included this other information 
‘om the Mines Department. I so move. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): Have we a seconder? 
_ Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan- -Revelstoke): I second the motion. 
Mr. Gooptw: Is there something else in the table? 


Mr. Rosertson: There are other. items in the table. We have worked out 
ths percentage increase over the previous year, but I am sorry that it is on 
a different basis for the two different parts of it. For the Department of 
orthern Affairs and National Resources for the last seven years, we have a 
90d deal of information worked out; but for the previous four years for 
esources and Development, there is not as much. We have worked it out on — 
le percentage of appropriation increases over the previous year compared 


oS total federal appropriation, the total budget; and we have worked out 


‘Mr. NigLsen: I intended to include in my motion both tables which the > 
sputy minister has been using. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It could certainly be included. 


RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Years | 

$949-50. ooo ete a vr a ae ler ea De 27,837,741 
Mee ie atte gti seer i Ry SV yuan: 34,453,438 
UNNI OIG: deal Same eo en ee aaa 35,760,812 


NS MOR rer Ne USE ERTS Ay 38,390,651 


APPROPRIATIONS—RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Excluding Demobilization and Reconversion and Special Projects Including Trans-Canada Highway) 
te a 


“e oe Northern 
ai 4 Sg Departmental % increase over Administration % increase over 
a - Year Appropriation Preceding Year Branch preceding year 
3 2 ae 24,818,454 ; 5, 748, 699 + 
mst A, , 23,560,977 (—) 5.0 5,889, 625 2.4 
ES 19, 766, 732 (—) 16.1 3,325, 004 (—) 43.5 
a a 21,887,672 10.7 4,167,170 25.9% 


Behnke hee oe eer 
Ee eg Oe entre yeh & 
sh Salad Pit LATER CeeMOT: ie. Re: A tha CERIN 
Mire iN DP Tae iN Pa ae ee capt te: 
ir BA eee oe ates 
Ren a nag tae CS 
i Ap ‘ ¥ o ‘ 
ye DEPARTMENTAL eau tes 
iat Re hal re ey 
Me ee Aide 26 hee, epee apy eee fi 4 - ; ms ve Tas’ 
DORE Rebate eae al % Increase eee Aen ae /) es 
pe None bc : over — “Appropriations — ov spe 
iets o4t ie is preceding ~All (inecsding = aay: 
Suan Year Appropriations year Dee vt Spica? ae E 
Wet arioae a3.) 5." 21,581,300 t 4; 680; 157,896 «rg Sie 
epee PAG54-HB wa . .. 28,104,709 7.0% 4, 634,832,565 —0.5% 
Pen pe o955556.1 0... 28,697,430 24.2% 4,569,438, 756 —1.4% 
vis oy EDO OF... 6 ~ 39,392,896 37.2% 4, 934,544,536 ~+7.9% 
age cL OOg OS... + < suis 53,713, 741 es eniy/) 5,179,480, 914 —4.7% | 
HN Gy LOU Owen brie Bie 78, 685, 209 46.4% 5, 606, 870, 020 +8.2% 
uae e 1959-60. Lae 85,787,577 *9.0% 5, 595, 848, 557 *_0.19% 
ens rt 42 
“i ee Financial Buntes for 1953- ba to 1957-58 taken from Public Accounts 
isi F Financial figures for 1958-59 taken from Main and Supplementary Estimates ee 
Financial figures for 1959-60 taken from Main Estimates — - ‘a 
. {Prior to this Department called Resources and Development—included inate Onntde Hig 
Div.—figures cannot be compared therefore. 
belt ie *Main Estimates for 1959-60 only—no Supplementary Estimates. ae A 
; nigh - Mr. NIELSEN: aioald yyou, for the time being, if you have them ¢ conven: 
place the administrative votes on the record too? ia 
Mr. Ropertson: I am not sure that I understand what is meant Bye th 
Mr. NIELSEN: As opposed to the total votes. soa 
The ActinG CHAIRMAN (Mr. Chay I think ne means the North or 
Administration Branch. 4 F oa 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, for. the Northern Administration Branch, just. ae 
branch. ya oe 
Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, I have the Northern Administration Branch. Do 
want those figures een ; 2 OS aa 
: Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, because we Pal not have the printed sees for bw 
or three days. f 
Mr. Ropertson: I shall take them for the same periods for the Nort 
Administration Branch, as follows: . | 
oe 
NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 
% of increase over | 
‘ Fiscal Year Vote Totals previous year Full-time staff 
Devas Nite ieee cette cel daca ara phe ahaik 4,052,075 A , 290 
EGGS aD eawats aha) eka Seok was 4,839, 262 19.4 Pt B06 
Sorte Ub epee ete tim tele pack 8,512,413 75.9 i, Noe. 
VOBO AO Mime Fae ude. ene hes een 12, 630, 914 48.3 — 479 
CEA N ST Sa a ea 20,428, 609 Gt Z v 552 
POD GOON Mish we clk a cls ay a? 40,570,424 98.5 CA eR TI8 
1959-60 hese Sata eet See eren sedis 45, 543,178 12.2 Siew 978 
es Mr. NIELSEN: It would appear—and please correct me if I am 
Mr. deputy minister—that in those ten years, and in the total vol 
oat number of dollars allocated to the department has quadrupled as 
his ee 1959-1960 estimates. Most of it seems to have come—at least a tripli a 
ae * ot-it—-trom the last, two years. Is that corrects: oi 7% e io 
Paget Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, it has approximately quadrupled over a 
yee as period. . 
' ny y ] . ? 
Re the _ Mr. Gopin: It certainly has not fipled. : 
So 2 + 
ee ; HLA 
x in 
TORE © dy | . te , * 


let me » put i it this ay? ‘it Ke doubted: ‘Perhaps | te should bn pate 

yo that there is no significant change in the first six years fohgke wena 

srl en there was. an increase that brought it up to about double the © 

al level by 1957- 1958, and since then it has come Up, as Mr. Nielsen said, . 
four times the original level. _ a 


. ROBICHAUD: A department of this extent has i be organized and ie s 
D poe and ees ela iecal 


Mr. Pomecitn: As is clearly cae here, according to the figures you have. 
exe: the department has been progressing in accordance with the needs 


Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): By the same token it must 
ic been increased considerably in me last ea. years. 


ees not ateeaeay just for one or two. It is obvious het with the expan- 
Oe: ie the cieiy tere the expenditures in this department have increased 


ae increase, as the figures have Eesti. has come in the Moriheeh 
aN ministration, Branch. | 
Going back to the original figures for 1949-1950, the Northern Administra- 
|. Branch was $5 million out of $24 million. In 1953- 1954, when the 
partment of Northern Affairs and Nees Resources was established as 


x 


icc is related to the very eyeatlt increased pene: in the north. 
is the main change. 


Mr. Goptn: Could you indicate to the committee just hee you mean? 
; because of salaries, personnel, or the opening up of offices and increasing : 


education and the provision of schools, and eo of course are costly. a 
Gee situation even yet is vee unsatisfactory. ran ais os 


Mr. Panerrsan: IT am feline bout schools for Indians and Eskimos 
e Northwest Territories. Schools for non-Indians and non-Eskimos in the ) vi 


C ols for Indians in the Yukon are paid for by Indian Affairs. I am referring ee 
schools for Indians and Eskimos in the Northwest Territories— i be a 


eux. Gopin: Could it be and that the major part of the expansion is due 
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‘pick foxes added very © Ea oeNes a he fares) So. I 701 ld say that m 
of the increase was for construction, either of schools fc a 
- transportation. (aa Be as woes 
Then of course with the new Sane here was an increase in Cie tat 
of teachers, which is reflected in the total of personnel, and in additi 
increase in the number of northern service Officers and that sort Gin 
in the north. But most of it is due to construction. be 
Mr. Ropicuaup: Mr. Chairman, is the largest item not due to the tow: 
of Aklavik? a 
‘Mr. Ropertson: No, this would not be a large item in there. I could sepa: 
that out. I do not know what it is on a year to year basis, but I could get 
for you. 
- Mr. RopicHaup: Do you know what the total to date has been? 
Mr. Rosertson: I have not got it with me a morning, hen I could get 
PSTOr) YOu, 
The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): Would you like it Biokenm dou 
for each year, Mr. Robichaud? _ | : ¥ a 
Mr. RosicHaup: No, just the total to date. | ; pat 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, I have a quest 
on organization that is completely separate and apart from the current | 
of questioning; and if the committee wishes to continue on the present 1 
I will save it for another meeting. 
Mr. NieLsEN: Would you say too, Mr. Robertson, that this ae 
smaller increase in the allocation of the total vote to this department in 
‘last two years has been due, primarily, to the greatly increased tempo of 
attention and activities in the areas north of the 60th parallel in Canada? 
Mr. Ropertson: Yes, Mr. Chairman. ‘ 
Mr. Gopin: Would you explain that? : 
Mr. RoBeERTSON: The new road program that has bean brought iis 
territorial roads program and the roads-to-resources program, are quite ex 
es I can get the figures for you in just a moment. d 
Nay . Gopin: Is the relief and winter work road program included ‘in th 1e 
Ao given here by you? LS 
Mr. Ropertson: No, they are separate votes. They are. imelaert in? 
departmental total, but they are not included in what I was ache oe l 
road program horth of 60 degrees. a 
Mr. Gopin: In the last figures you have given there are items of exprop! 
tion of moneys which are for the purpose of relief and winter work Oks seen 
in previous years. . 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, that is true. 
Mr. NIELSEN: What is meant by “relief”. here? 
Mr. Ropertson: The winter work program. There is no “relief”. 
Mr. Gopin: It was to relieve unemployment, call it what you will. 
Mr. Rospertson: The winter work figures are included. I have forgotten 
what the expenditures are. I am told it was $1,300,000 last year. That sy onl} 
a part of it. BS. 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): That is the total of what? ie "a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: The departmental total. 


Mr. McGrecor: Mr. Chairman, I want to have put on the record the ms 
spent for education since 1949. A 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We can try to sort this out. It 43 eos to be difficult. 


record. 
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ROBERTSON: ‘We can try to sort he out, sa present. it. . 
ere is one thing I would like to add on the education part, if I may, 
yhairman, while we are at this point. That is, while the expenditures are. 
stantial and will continue to be substantial, the education situation in the 
th i is still anything but satisfactory. 

I do not know whether the committee is interested in what the figures 
e for literacy and school attendance even now. 


_ Mr. McGReEGor: Yes. 


ee Mr. ROBERTSON: I got this because I thoueht it might be of interest. They 
J relevant, and it shows that it is not a satisfactory state of affairs. | 
In the Northwest Territories at the present time only 10 per cent of the 
‘Eskimos are literate, and only 40 per cent have schools available even now, 

after the schools program has been underway for several years.’ As. I ‘said: 

only 40 per cent have schools available now. 

ae Of the Indians in the district of Mackenzie—and they are in a much 
-more developed and more highly populated area—only 50 per cent are literate 
-at the present time, and only 70 per cent have schools available. 

Bm Despite the program that has been under way in the last few years, we 
Megilt have a situation in which we have school space available for less than 
one- -half of the native people in the Northwest Territories. 

~ We are a long way from a satisfactory situation, and the relevance of 
this is that—as members of the committee know—the economic resources and 
the possibility of life on the land is vanishing, and has vanished in some cases; 

and the only chance these people have is education. That is why a terrific 

ot of attention is being given to it. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): Could you provide for the com- 
mittee the number of Indians and Eskimos in the Northwest Territories? 


Mr. RoBertson: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. NIELSEN: It is in the annual report.. 
i: Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, I think it is in the annual report. It is roughly 
ic Indians and 10,000 Eskimos. 
Mr. NIELSEN: In the Northwest Territories? 
“& e Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, in the Northwest Territories. 


be The ACTING CHAIRMAN .(Mr. Coates): Would you have any idea how many 
of those are under the age of 21? 


« Mr. RoBERTSON: We could try to get those figures. 


Pirhe ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): Could you get those? 
ge Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


va Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Mr. Robertson, would you 
say that despite the excellent improvements which have been carried out, 
‘illustrated so dramatically by your figures in the last two years, there is still 
a great need, according to your statement, for a great enlargement of the 
work being undertaken in the area? 


Mr. Ropertson: There is no question about it. We have eniged a lot of 
eounes but we have a long way to go. 


Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria) : There is further indication 
we have a lot of work to do there yet? 


_ Mr. Rosertson: Yes, a tremendous amount of work to do. 


Af Mr. NIELSEN: What is the importance in timing of this program? Obviously, 
€ need more schools and increasing attention must be paid towards the 
education of the native peoples of the north. Would you say it is an im- 
m ete requirement, or have we a period of grace? 
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of the way in which life is going in the north, that PETEOM for his whole 
lifetime, has not a fair chance. Rs at Vs 2 
_ Mr. NIEuSEN: In other words, he has lost at chance to become educate d 
and therefore is unable to find a job? : . | 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, you might give him vocational training, so he cou 
get some kind of work. 
Mr. NIELSEN: But that commences at the 18 years’ level? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Gopin: Could the deputy minister tell us, in view of his last remark: 
if it is possible that more attention could be paid to this education and humane 
aspect of the north; and for the time being, or maybe for the last year, if more 
moneys had been laced in that direction instead of being used on roads a q 
other parts of the division, that possibly we would have achieved more a 
would find ourselves less in arrears on that very important point? ‘ 


Mr. Rosertson: I do not think it is an “either/or” proposition, becailea 
in part, the educational process is aimed at preparing the people for employs 
ment opportunities, and a way of life which will support them. Therefore 
unless we go ahead on the resources side of it at the same time, we will not 
have employment opportunities and the possibilities of earning a living in he 
area. As I say, it is not an “either/or” proposition, but both. “a 

Mr. NIELSEN: Would you say that in the last ten years the working pietu re 
of the resources side has been neglected above the 60th parallel? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It certainly has not gone as fast as I would like. 

I made a submission to the Gordon Commission, as commissioner in the 
Northwest Territories, in regard to measures which I thought were desiral 
At that time I was advocating a program which I thought was ambitious. “Tie 
was far too small a program at too slow a pace. ae 

The situation in the north has changed at a rate that none of US, even 
dealing with the problem, has really kept pace with. . : 9 

Mr. NIELSEN: May I move that we adjourn, Mr. Chairman? — 

Mr. McGrecor: I would like to ask just-one question. You have: given | : 
some figures of schools and the accommodation you have and'so on? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. a 

Mr. McGrecor: That is for the Indians. Would you give us the figures 1 for 
the year 1946 so we may draw a comparison? ae 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I can, yes. f 


Mr. McGrecor: I am not asking for it now, but ASE ASE to have it put on ) 


ee 
A 
a): 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I will try to get that, Mr. Chairman. < A <- 


Mr. GopIN: Would the deputy minister give us also a separation of ti 
school expenditures and segregate it from the others, the main ones, he I 1as 
mentioned? a : a 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: He said he would try and do that. 


The meeting is adjourned until 11.00 a.m. on Monday next. 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Monpay, May 11, 1959 


eek a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. OF W. Kank presiding. 


4 Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Coates, Dumas, Fleming (Okana- 
r-Revelstoke), Granger, Gundlock, Hardie, MacRae, Martineau, McFarlane, 
Quillan, Mitchell, Muir (Cape Breton Nor th and Victoria), Murphy, Nielsen, 
ne, Roberge, Simpson and Smith (Calgary South )—(20). 


In attendance, of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
sources: Messrs. R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister; G. M. Carty, Chief 
ministrative Officer; G. H. Davidson, Chief, Purchasing Division; T. R. Reid, 
ssistant Chief, Personnel Division; G. W. Rowley, Secretary, Agvicogy Com- 
uittee on Northern Development; V. F. Valentine, Northern Research Co- 
ination Centre; M. A. Currie and A. Martin, Administrative Officers; and 
R. B. Coleman, Director, and G. L. Scott, Chict Engineer, National Barks 
: ae 


The Prmmnutice resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Bd Continuing on Item 261, Departmental Administration, Mr. Robertson 
was further questioned in revard to consideration of Hossible tax concessions 
to. mining companies and to individuals resident in the North, and in regard — 
to consideration of possible inducements to settlement in the North. Further 
on of Item 261 was deferred. 


e 3 On Hem 262, concerning Northern Research Co-ordination Centre, nue 
Rowley was questioned: the said item was approved. 


ee Be Item 263, relating to Contributions to the Provinces for Campground end 
Picnic Area Developments, was called. Mr. Robertson was questioned thereon; 
the said item was approved. 


= 


% Item 264, Branch Administration, National Parks Branch was called. 
Mess Robertson and Coleman were questioned thereon. 


| EeAt 1.02 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m. on 
Tues. May 12, 1959. 


i Eric H. Jones 
a. Clerk of the Committee. 
e. 
eae, 
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MonpDAY, May 11, 1959 
11.00 a.m. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. The minister will not 
be here today; there is a cabinet meeting on now. He may be here a little 
ater on. Actually, I think he should be here for each meeting, and I hope that 
‘we may have him here, perhaps in a half hour or something like that. Would 
you like to continue on with the administration? The deputy minister and 
his officials of the department are here. 


Mr. HarpDIE: Has the evidence of the last meeting been printed? 
The CHAIRMAN: I imagine that we will have it by tomorrow. 


_ Mr. Arxen: I am wondering under which item of the estimates we can 
‘discuss the matter at Aklavik and Inuvik. 


es The CHAIRMAN: That would come under the Northern Administration 
Branch, on item 275 on page 56 of the estimates. 


Mr. Harpige: Are we through with the type of questioning we were ~ 
treated to the other day in respect of the personal views of civil servants? 


__ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hardie, I think all the members here will concur in 
what I say: there is a similar situation to that which existed under the con- 
sideration of the estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
Mind you, we are here to help, and not to hinder, the department. I will allow 
considerable latitude as long as it is relevant. I think the heads of the divisions 
in the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys made a marvellous con- 
tribution in pointing out the additional services which they wanted. That 
was brought out. 

- Your good friend sitting beside you is on the Steering Sub-committee. I 
believe that what we then discussed will be going forward in the report to 
the House. I hope it will not be what some persons might term a political 
report. We have had some political opinion—let us get away from that. If 
Wwe analyze these estimates in a business-like fashion, I pee we will all get 
along very nicely. 


Mr. HARDIE: We shall see. 


The CHAIRMAN: The minister and the deputy both said that the depart- 
‘mental officials are quite free to express their views. If they are not free their ~ 
evidence would not be of any good. They said that they are free to explain 


their opinions regarding the administration of their own branches, the 
faults, and so on. 


‘Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): What do you propose to do in respect of 
the Territorial Oil and Gas Regulations? When will we have the next meeting, 
if any, to consider that. 

_ Mr. Harvie: Have we had a reply from the oil companies? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the time to discuss this would be when the 
‘minister is here. I think he should be here. 


Mr. Situ (Calgary South): Yes. I just was not sure whether or not we 
‘were still going to hear from the officials in the industry. It is purely a matter 
of procedure in which I am interested. 
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think it sHoula be eee Rat up when the minister is ee es 


Mr. HARDIE: Have you, Mr. Chairman, received any Caraniirii¢a nem from 
the industry to the invitation which you sent inviting them to sche 
representative from the oil and gas industry to appear before this commi 
The secretary, Mr. Stuart, came up to see me a couple of times. He is « 
municating with his officials in Calgary. I believe they are coming dor 
within the next few days. 


Mr. Dumas: Is that the Canadian Petroleum Association? a 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. They are actually discussing the rules and ren a, 


tions with the minister. They may not choose to appear before this com- 
mittee. They have, however, been invited. I sent them a personal invitatior 
Mr. HARDIE: Will we be advised beforehand if they do wish to appes 
There may be other members of the committee who will wish to be present. 
The CHAIRMAN: It appears that they may not be anxious to appear bef 
the committee, in view of the fact that these regulations now are be 
discussed with the government. Es 
Mr. NIELSEN: I thought it would be premature in view of the penda 
negotiations. | 


Mr. HARDIE: There was the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think when the motion was made it was quite in ord 
They have had an opportunity of appearing. I do not think at that time tt 
the sponsor of the motion knew that they were coming down to have a meeti 
with the minister and the officials of the government. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I believe they have indicated a willingaa 
to meet with the committee at such time as their own views are formulat 
and after they have had an opportunity of giving some further study to 
matter. I can understand the position of the Canadian Petroleum Associa 
because it represents a very broad range of opinion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I did not see this previously—this is a letter dated Ma y 6 
from the Canadian Petroleum Association. One paragraph reads as foley 


have Jeena ae appear during their visit early in May, but ee 
if this were not possible, might be postponed to a later date. is 

I am to advise your minister that the Canadian Petroleum Associa 
tion has not, as yet, arrived at a firm policy regarding recommendati 
for amendments to the Northwest Territories regulations. 


I assume that is what the meeting is for. ty 
We are still on item 261, Departmental Administration. Would someon 7 
who was at the last meeting like to pursue the questioning? I am sorry I vas 
not here then, and I do not know where you left off. e 4 
Mr. HARDIE: Could the deputy minister again give us the breakdown? 1 
Mr. R. G. ROBERTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): It was asked that that be printed as a part of the proceedings. 
We have given the information to the clerk of the committee and it will be 
appearing in the printed proceedings. I could run over it again, but : 
quite lengthy. 
Mr. HarpDIE: What I want is not lengthy. I just want the year by ye - 
total estimate of the department since the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources was set up, I think, in November of 1953. S 
The CHAIRMAN: Each year from then on? 
Mr. HARDIE: Yes, 
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TELSEN: The figures given the last time sane back to the time of the 
on of the department of resources and development in 1949. 
Mr. HARDIE: That is fine—we will have it from 1949. | 
Mr. ROBERTSON: As I explained at the last meeting, the figures in respect of 
hings which are no longer in the Department of Northern Affairs, such as 
» trans-Canada highway, which has gone to the Department of Public 
foriks, have been subtracted from these figures, going back to 1949. 
= Starting in 1949-50, the figures for the total departmental appropriation 
are in rough millions, as follows: 1949-50, 24.8; 1950-51, 23.5; 1951-52, 19.8; 
-1952- 53, 21.9; 1953-54, 21.6; 1954-55, 23.1; 1955- 56, 28.7; 1956- 57, 39.4; 1957- 58, 
53.73 1958-59, 78.7 and 1959- 60, 85.8. 
ee Mr. NIELSEN: Will there be supplementary estimates in addition to the 
-1959- -60 figure that you have given there? 

Mr. RosBertTson: Yes. We will be SOD HEH certain requests to Treasury 
‘Board for supplementary estimates. 
oe Mr. Dumas: And the figures you have given for 1949-50 to 1958- 59 
ete. the supplementaries? 
ee Mr. Rospertson: They include the supplementaries in all cases except 
the ‘present year. 
; ; - Mr. Harpirr: Therefore, since the department was set up in 1953-54 up 
“until the end of the year ending March 31, 1958, the increase was over 100 
ber cent during that period? 
__- Mr. Rosertson: That is correct. 
F 2) Mr. Harvie: And during the period 1959-60, which is the end of March 
of next year, it is estimated the increase will possibly be 60 per cent. It 
looks very much to me—at least since 1954-55—that the increase each year 
ae been in the vicinity of anywhere from 30 per cent to 40 or 43 per cent. 
Mr.’ Rosertson: During those years it has gone from 24.2 per cent to as 
igh as 46 per cent. 
_ Mr. Harvie: But the marked change— 
i . ‘Mr. NiELsEen: The last two years. 
3 Mr. Harvie: No, the marked change was after the year 1954-55, after 
P4 Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources was originally 
set up. The marked change shows over 100 per cent during the period 1953-54 
to 1957-58, also the last two years. If you average out those other years, you 
oe find it was a normal change. 
_ The CuHarrMAN: In connection with the increase, you are speaking of a 
‘dod of five years? 


| ‘Mr. Harvie: Yes; it is a normal change. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Percentages often can be misleading; will 

“you again give the dollar value during the same period. 

_ Mr. Ropertson: The same figures that I gave? 
= Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Yes. 

_ Mr. Ropertson: 1949-50, 24.8; 1950-51, 23.5; 1951-52, 19.8; 1952-53, 21.9; 
1953-54, 21.6; 1954-55, 23.1; 1955- 56, 28.7; 1956-57, 39.4; 1957-58, 53. 7; 1958-59, 
78.7 and 1959- 60, 85.8. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Thank you very Bauch. I think the re 
| se for themselves. 

Mr. Harvie: Further to that, Mr. Chairman, I would like a breakdown 
“of the Northwest Territories Adimiinisttation and Lands Branch for the same 
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want, as a branch ciaminieieneel . 
- Mr. Harvie: Yes, the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. - 
Mr. RoBERTSON: For the same period the figures in millions are as follows; . 
1949-50, 5.7; 1950-51, 5.9; 1951-52, 3.3; 1952-53, 4.2;- 1953-54, 4.1; 455. 
4.8; 1955-56, 8.5; 1956- =o, 12.6; 1957- 58, 20.4; 1958- 59, 40.6; 1959- 60, a By 


great deal more money, had been spent on welfare and social problems # : 
the north than had been spent on development. Have you a breakdown? — 
Mr. NIELSEN: You fix me with motives that were not mine at all. 
Mr. Harvie: That is the type of questioning you were carrying on. 
Mr. NIELSEN: This is not so. .. 
Mr. Harpig: Could you give us a breakdown of what you call develop- 
ment expenditures versus the social expenditures? If you have not that informa-_ 
tion available at the present time perhaps you could get it for me ata later 
date. 4 
Mr, ROBERTSON: We would have to work out some sort of a separation : 
—I do not know. It is not simply a matter of construction versus a 
tion, because on the education part, construction is an important part of th 4 
cost. We could give a breakdown of education plus welfare on the one han in 


and road construction on the other—something like that. 
Mr. Harpire: Well, if you would do that. | 4 
Mr. ROBERTSON: We will try to get something of that kind for you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? a e, 


ve 

Mr. NIELSEN: I have some questions concerning the work of Northern | 

Affairs in conjunction with other departments, and National Revenue, in 

regard to taxation policies in the north. Would it be just as a to bring 
that up under item 275? 


The CHAIRMAN: I will ask the deputy minister how they handle this 
breakdown. He informs me it might be as well to deal with it under this 
item. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: I understand, Mr. Robertson, there is a committee on which 
Northern Affairs personnel has some representation, and which considers 
matters affecting revenue and taxation policies in the north. This has been 
brought out in the mines evidence. a4 


Mr. RoBertson: There is no formally established ‘committee for that~pumey 
pose, Mr. Chairman. There have been discussions and meetings on ad hoc basis, | 
but there is not a continuing committee which is simply on that. ay 


Mr. NIELSEN: Have you ever had any discussions with any department 
of the government in regard to the question of implementing some sort | 
tax concessions for mining companies operating in the more remote northern 
areas of Canada, in order to enable the capital investment and resource 
development in these areas? : 


Mr. RoBEeRTSoN: Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have, on a few occasions. * 


Mr. NIELSEN: Could you indicate to the committee what, if any, preety 
has been made in this connection? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, there really has not been very much prog- 7 
ress, other than the clarification of the problem and seeing the numbe se! 
of difficulties that are involved. eS 


br 
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a, the difficulties so much Pores se it has been suggested fiat this period 
| hould be extended. It is felt that if the three- -year period is a fair one in 
the south, it is not in the north. 


_ There have been various formulae suggested. One suggestion is that 
| the period should be increased simply according to latitude. Another sug- 
_guestion has been that the period of exemption should increase according to 
remoteness from rail transportation or other permanent types of transportation. 
And another suggestion has been that the period should increase particularly 
for mines, and so on, in the true Arctic outside the Pine Tree line. 


_ There have been discussions with the Department of Finance regarding 
these proposals, and there are difficulties concerning all of them. So far nothing 
‘has been worked out that could be regarded as being satisfactory and ac- 
ceptable. 

-- Mr. Harvie: This committee— 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: If I might be allowed to continue along this line of ques- 
tioning for a moment, Mr. Hardie: Is it your feeling that by granting this 
type of tax concession—whether it be by increasing the tax exempt period, 
or some other way—resource development could be accelerated in the north, 
and additional capital could be attracted to it? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I think there is no question about that at all. I think, 
definitely, that would be so. In fact, we have had discussions with more than 
one group interested in this qe loeniene and they have pointed out the 
limitation of this tax-free period makes the difference, or would make the 
difference, between being ablé to start up and not being able to start up. 
It would make a big difference. 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: Just one more question before Mr. Hardie pursues it: would 
you say—and I think the answer to this is obvious—that otherwise marginal 
“mines which now exist in some areas in the north would not come into produc- 
tion if such concessions were not available? 

Mr. RoBertson: I think that is correct. 

Mr. McQuiILLaANn: I would suggest to the deputy minister, in the case of 
a marginal mine I do not see how tax exemption is going to help. 

Mr. Robertson: When Mr. Nielsen said ‘“‘marginal’, in some cases the 
capital which is available is not substantial, and initial capital costs are large 
and, sometimes, even more than a group can meet. If they can get over that 
initial capital problem they may have a viable operation. 

Mr. NIELSEN: My question was not one concerning a marginal mine, in 
the sense of oil reserves, but ‘marginal’ as to cost and operation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: We have had more than one approach on that basis. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: It is more a question of attracting large sums of capital — 
rather than a question of developing a mine that would not have any par- 
ticular tax benefit anyway? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct. 

_ Mr. McQuILLAN: You have to make money to pay taxes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct. I understood Mr. Nielsen was referring 
to it in the other sense, and not in the sense of the marginal ore, which 
would not carry economically after that period. 

Mr. NIELSEN: That was the sense in which I put my question. 
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Mr. Harvie: Does this committee that discusses these taxes: make 3 re x om 
mendations to the government? ¥ Sh 

Mr. Rosertson: There is no formally pote lished! conimnittes-* on 
What there has been is simply discussions with the interested departme 
primarily the Department of Finance. The problem is to see Ad anytl a 


Mr. HarpigE: So that the discussions are not in the form of recominal 
dations, but on finance? aby 
Mr. Ropertson: No, Mr. Chairman. E 
Mr. NIELSEN: Does the Advisory Committee on Northern Developmer 
consider these problems? = 
Mr. ROBERTSON: The advisory committee has discussed this problem 
various occasions, but it has recognized it is primarily a matter of policy; 
the substantive discussions have been between the Department of Northe 
Affairs and National Resources and the Department of Finance. ie 
Mr. NIELSEN: Is there not an advisory committee on northern affairs: 
the cabinet as well? = 
Mr. ROBERTSON: There is no advisory committee on northern development 
but there is a cabinet committee on development generally. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Supposing this committee wanted to make récommieniaam 
in this regard, which body now set up in the government would consider t 
merits of such recommendations? : 


Mr. RoBerRTSON: Mr. Chairman, I presume it would probably be the cabi 
committee on development; but I ecla) not know for sure. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I see. ie - 
Mr. Harvie: I just wanted to know whether there was any recommend 


tion made by this committee to the government; but, apparently, they 
not in that field anyway. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: No. 

Mr. Harpige: They are just in discussion? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 
Mr. NIELSEN: If we have finished with this subject, Mr. Chairman— 4 


Mr. Dumas: I have one question on this subject, Mr. Robertson. H 
you had any requests to your department from mining companies, in ord 
to try to extend the exemption of three years for new mines, let us say, to 
five years, for mines located in the Northwest Territories, the vukon yi 
farther north? g 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DuMAsS: You have? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, we have. 

Mr. DuMAS: Have you had any requests from North Rankin? 


ea ROBERTSON: I could not answer for certain. I think the answer i 
, but I would have to check. 


Me, McQUILLAN: Have you had any request for a greater seoreeall 
allowance? To me that would seem more sensible in that sort of ei ae 


of the Northwest Teapclteirkees 
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} eGaeG ISON: They have not been, Mr. Chairman. The resources in 
70 territories are federal, and the policy is federal. Of course, in this 
>, what we are talking about is federal taxation, so these discussions have 
. federal. 

Mr. Harpie: In the case of the revenue that the government receives on 
> sale of oil leases in the Northwest Territories, has any consideration been 
iven by the department or the government to, say, channelling 20 or 25 per 
ent of this revenue to the councils of the Yukon and Northwest Territories? 


- Mr. RoBertson: No, Mr. Chairman, there has been no thought of doing 
Pat The Department of Northern Affairs in administering resources regard 
themselves very much as a trustee for the two territories, but a trustee for 
the territories in the future, when the resources are turned over to them. 

Be At the present time the expenditures on development work by the federal 
f Bement are many times the revenues received. 


Mr. HARDIE: Oh, yes. 


Mr. RoBertson: So, it is really considered that we are in an investment 
“period when capital plowed in exceeds the revenue coming out. Therefore, 
; there is no particular advantage in trying to make a proportion of the revenues 
go into this kind of thing. If you put 100 per cent in, you would still be lower 
than the development costs at this time. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I think, Mr. Robertson, both councils signed a financial 
ag BP ecment with the federal government similar to the provincial tax-sharing 
a... did they not? 

_ Mr. RoBertson: Perhaps it is a little misleading to say it is “similar”. It | 
is ‘on the same five- -year basis, when they signed that agreement. It is to 
provide the basic revenues required over the five-year period. But in the 
case of the two territories, it is recognized that a straight provincial formula 
ie quite inadequate. 


Mr. HARDIE: As development moves into the area, the municipalities and 
administrative districts are saddled with responsibilities for services; and with 
the small population we have up there, I am sure you would agree that any 
assistance to the territorial council in ‘the way of financial assistance would 
help the municipalities and the territorial council in providing these necessary 
services. I suggest that 25 per cent of the revenue, or some percentage of 
the revenue, that the government is taking out of oil leases should be fun- 
: nelled into the treasuries of the two councils. 


a _ The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind directing your question to the minister 
when he comes? If you want an answer, you should make it clear for the 
record, and ask the minister when he comes. 


a Mr. Harpie: My question was if any consideration had been given, and I 
got an answer. 


_ Mr. Smitx (Calgary South): Mr. Hardie’s point is an interesting one. May 
I put this in the form of a question? It presupposes two important points: 
first of all, one which we have covered in some detail—and I have some 
sympathy for his argument—that revenues, as has already been stated, should 
match expenditures, which of course they do not. In addition, your oil and 
as administration is still in its infancy, and is very small. Surely you are 
: going to meet the present development by increasing it. It looks as if it would, 
in the following years, perhaps double the amount of money which you have 
“spent so far in meeting the demands of the operators processing the current 
| permits and leases. 


Another point, which is one of principle, and which every province has 
| any oil and gas activity in it has argued, is that probably all these oil and gas 
eenues should be diverted to the ume pay where they are contained. 
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The fact of the argument, as every province has seemed is that they ; area > E 
for the benefit of all the people; and that is exactly the argument whicl 
can see that some of you may take insofar as the territories are concerned, 
a diversion of revenues from crown land to a particular area is in oppos 
to that principle. 

What I say—and it is a question surely which is going to be consideeaaa 
is that even if this reaches the point where we are developing the expanei 
of oil and gas reserves surely there are a great many benefits which | 
inherent to the area itself, such as the employment of labour, and all that i 
thereby involved within these reserves, which would in turn be doubled. ae 
for one would want to see the development of an area, but I would want to | 
take a long look at it if it would involve taking any proportion of the revenu 
from the crown land and diverting it to a single area; because I think f] 
is one of the difficulties in determining the future reserves policy insofar 
the area in which they are located is concerned. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is it, or is it not a fact, that the expenditures in the Yukon - 
and the Northwest Territories today exceed by twenty to twenty five per 
cent the oil revenues so far obtained? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: They exceed it by three or four hundred per cent. 


Mr. HarpDIE: Definitely, and they always have. The expenditures have 
always been a great deal larger than the revenues. It seems to me that the. eo 
few people who are in the north and have pioneered it deserve some portion | 
of any revenue that is taken out of the resource industries. ca 


1s 


Mr. Chairman, on this point, where I am being intermupied oe seems 
to me that on the question of oil and gas policy you have checked me ‘when | 
asking questions, and when a member of the committee answers them ar id | 
makes observations. Are we going to run this thing on a question and answ eI } 
basis, or are we to be allowed the latitude you claim we are allowed? Are 

we to have the same latitude to make observations that the others seem es : 
have? : 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we are going to get through the estimates a a 
faster. You have made marvellous observations, and I appreciate them; 


| 

ie 
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| 

| 


| 


| 
others have come from other sources; but I wish that in the course of your | 
observations you would direct your questionings to the deputy minister; I 
think that would help us. In many cases he would have answered your | 


observations. 
Mr. HARDIE: Could he have answered Mr. Smith’s observations? Be Ad 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not think Mr. Smith put them in the form of ques-_ 
tions; I was waiting for his question. ae 
Mr. ROBERGE: He said he did. = 
Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): All right, Mr. Chairman. May I ask yi 3 
deputy minister whether or not there has been any intention on the part of 
the department, in the event that the government becomes in a profit condi- 
tion with respect to oil and gas leases, to divert any portion of them to any 
particular area which may be allocated yichin the territorial areas. ‘ge 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We are so far short of that happy position that we ma 
not wrestled with that problem yet. Our general approach thus far has been 
that the federal government should expend in the development whatever 
amounts are necessary, and which the federal government thinks can De 
appropriated in the development. We know that the revenues are much less 
than the expenditures, and that, rather than to divert a fraction of those 
revenues, the right approach is to determine what is needed generally for she 
territorial agmuiistration and to DEE this on a regular five-year fiscal n 
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sal in any particular year, or revenue in any particular year, or anything | 
of that kind. It is not possible for the territories to budget really on a fortuitous 
accidental basis. It may be all right for a province, with a large revenue, 
where apportionments are probably small; but for the territories, where 
2 revenues are proportionately small, this cannot be done. 


| ‘The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to restrict any observations; the points you 
have raised are interesting, and if they had been asked in question form, 
I think the answers would be on the record. 


_ Mr. AIKEN: May I make this comment: it appears to me that Mr. Nielsen 
had asked a question of the deputy minister, and before he had an opportunity 
to answer it, Mr. Hardie had started to answer it for him. 


_ Mr. Harpie: You are dreaming. 


: Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Nielsen had just completed his question and before the 
deputy minister had a chance to answer it Mr. Hardie started to answer it for 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Let us proceed from there. 


_ Mr. Harvie: Could the deputy minister tell us whether or not the welfare 
division—as I see from its organization charts—is in the form of organized 
welfare, or is it something broader? 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: I would like to revert to the tax question further. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it all right to hold your question for northern administra-_ 
tion, Mr. Hardie? I think that is an important subject and one which will 
likely be gone into at some length. 


Mr. NIELSEN: If we are through with questions on the possibility of tax 
concessions to mining companies, I would like now to raise the subject in 
regard to individuals in the north. 


_ Many people feel that a different tax basis would induce settlement in 
the north. I think we are agreed that this is a desirable thing. Has any 
consideration been given to the possibility of northern residents being placed 
on a different tax basis than are residents in the southern areas of Canada: 
(a) for the purpose of inducing people to settle permanently in the north, 
and (b) to allow them to develop economically? 

Mr. Ropertson: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure “consideration” is the right © 
word. The question was raised, and thrown out with such alacrity that there 
was not much consideration involved. 


The Department of Finance and the Department of National Revenue 
feel—and I must say it is a little difficult to argue against it—that the individual 
has to be treated the same in tax terms wherever he is in Canada, whether 
he is living in Newfoundland, Ungava, or another part of the country. So 
we were given very short shrift when this point was brought up, and I think 
this is not one of the more likely avenues for further consideration. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I will put one more question on these lines to Mr. Robertson. 
If, indeed, all the people of Canada are to be treated the same from a tax point 
of view, how can this be reconciled with the northern allowances that are 
paid to government civil servants in the area in recognition of the fact that 
they require this extra money to maintain a position in the north equal to 
that which they left in the southern areas of Canada? 

Mr. RoBertson: When I said, “being treated equally’, at that point I was 
referring to tax treatment: they have, for tax purposes, to be treated the same. 

With regard to northern allowances, these are simply the governmental 
counterpart of what Mr. Nielsen knows is the fact in industry and all other 
employment in the north. The industrial wage structure is higher in the 
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Mines, pay a higher wage strueture on the akblel and have. tothe 
the south. ! 


dtune.cost; chevy provide meals for single ane ee at far less than san 
one way or another, the fact of higher living costs, and also the need—in 
some cases—to have some inducement to get eas to go up, are met a | 
increases in the wage structure. . 


these various types of inducements that are built into the idustean Ww 
ance of mines and others in the north. It is not something that is sing 


articular form in his case. | 

Mr. NIELSEN: Apart from the very recent. advances made in the fields | 
housing and schooling in the north, has the Advisory Committee on Northe me 
Development, or the department, considered any specific methods of inducing 
permanent population north of the 60th parallel? = 

Mr. RoBERTSON: We have thought, Mr. Chairman, that one of the essential 
things is to get, to the greatest extent possible, the amenities of ordinal 
living up there; sewer and water systems, radio service, good schools, 
hospitals, improved communications, and that sort of thing. 

People, in many cases, are not prepared to go and pioneer on the ba: 
that they were on the prairies, with a sod-hut and none of the amenities. So 
the policy has been to try to provide within the necessary limits of cost, in 
a number of cases—at least at certain centres—these basic amenities of livin a 
in the hope—and I think it has worked out—that people will be more incl 
to settle permanently, to regard these areas as home, and to make permanel t 
settlements than they otherwise would. a 

Mr. NIELSEN: Do you agree with the Gordon Commission report—as 
shortly as that report dealt with the matter; which I think was a shame—_ 
when the Gordon Commission said that it will take the “ruthlessness of : 


Peer the Great to populate the northern areas of Canada’? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I regarded that as poetic licence, Mr. Chairman. 1 Jo 
not agree with that. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Mr. Chairman, first we must have ‘ne means of empl 


By, 


ment before there is any great growth in that regard; is that not correct? a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct, certainly. - 
The CHAIRMAN: Before we leave this item for the time being, Mr. Hardie 

a moment ago raised the question on certain aspects concerning the welfare 
Eskimos, and asked under what item it should be discussed. I would suggest 
that, if any of the gentlemen of the committee are in doubt as to where i 
dould discuss a certain item which they want to discuss, and do not kno\ 
just under what section it should be discussed, if they raise the question no} 
we will advise them so that they will know when that particular item may 
be discussed. : 
Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I have just one further question on this 
taxation matter, and this neolwes speaking up for the civil servants involved. 


I preface the question with the observation that I think northern allow- 
ances are proper in order to maintain the status of a civil servant who mone 
to the north from a southern area and who should not be prejudiced k 
that move. 4 

But he feels—and I think there is some merit in it—that the northern 
allowances paid should not be taken away with the other hand in the fo 1 
of taxation. a 
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n Popteidered in dhe department, or in any inter- departments com- 


_ with a view to recommending that the northern allowances be Det 
as servants tax free? 


ey ate NIELSEN: May I ee your personal opinion, Mr. Robertson? Do you 
feel it should be taxed? 


= The CHAIRMAN: You are asking his opinion as the deputy minister, are 


| you not? 
_ Mr. NIELSEN: I am asking his personal opinion. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, it is a difficult question. 
| ¥ The CHAIRMAN: I think he should answer the question as deputy minister: 
he is here in that capacity. 


Ss Mr. Harpte: It is a question for Mr. Robertson and the officials of his de- 
| partment; it is not a personal opinion. I do not see what right this committee 
| ‘has to ask any official of the department for a personal opinion. 


‘is fine, 
| +# (Ss ¥ 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. Nielsen, as I observed a moment ago—and this 
| Mepporied by Mr. Hardie—no official should be asked to give a personal 
opinion. He can give an opinion in his official capacity. 

vie Mr. NIELSEN: Let me put the question in that way, then. 
_. The CuainmaAN: That is right. 


Mr. RosBertson: Mr. Chairman, I think that on the whole I would be inclined 
to say to Mr. Nielsen that I think the allowance should be taxed, because in this 
Way you do get some regard taken in the tax structure for he differences in 
family circumstances. The man who is receiving the northern allowance and 
who has just married, say, with no children, would receive a much larger benefit, 
if it were tax free. When it is taxed, regard is taken for the fact that another 
man may have four or five children. He gets a greater net benefit than the 


man without children. So I think there is, perhaps, some equity in it being 
taxed. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would not that same benefit prevail if he were left at the 
same comparable salary structure as in the south? 


Mr. Rosertson: No, not really, because it is the marginal rate of tax 
that is the important thing. If the whole thing is taxed, the man with four 
children gets a greater benefit at his marginal rate of tax because of his deduc- 
tions for the children. Therefore, I think there is a greater regard taken to 
family circumstances by these means. 


What it really means is that the allowance has to be a bit higher to take 
| ent of the fact that it is taxed. On the whole— 


Mr. Nietsen: I was going to follow up with that question. Have you con- 
‘sidered that? 


Mr. Ropertson: Mr. Chairman, we are not entirely satisfied with the 
northern allowance structure at the present time: we feel Be it works too 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: If Mr. Robertson says that he does not wish to answer, that | 


” 
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possibility of that? & 

The CHAIRMAN: I am in the hands of the committee. We are discussing the | 
estimates of this department. The deputy minister or the minister can sta 
policy. I think we are on the right track when we ask them to report their viey 


in an official pene 


the deputy minister tell us what the real rate is for a labourer in the vario 4 
parts of the north. 5 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I think we could find that out and submit a table of rates. 4 
Mr. NIELSEN: For government employees? = 
Mr. HaArpie: No; for all employees. I believe the point made was that 
industry is paying higher rates of pay than the government, 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Not than the government. 
Mr. Harvie: I understood you to say that the northern allowance was to 
raise the civil servants’ rates of pay in line with industry. x a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: No. What I meant is that all employers in the north 
have to pay more than similar employers in the south. In the case of the 
government that difference appears as the northern allowance. In the case 
of industry, for instance a mining company, it may appear as higher. wage 


rates; it may also appear as subsidized meals, free housing, and so on. - 
The point I was making is that the north has a higher cost, ee in one 
way or another employers have to meet it. ae 


Mr. HarpiE: In the case of construction, do we meet this higher cost 
with higher wages? = 
Mr. RosBertson: Yes, I think so. What we have are certain approved 
wage rates for different areas. We could obtain those. x 
Mr. HARDIE: I would like to know what rate your department pays for, 
say, a labourer or a carpenter, in the different zones. How does this com=— 
pare with those below the sixtieth parallel? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: What we can do would be to select a few north, ae 
a few south, of sixty degrees, and obtain some wage figures on that. 2 a 


Mr. AIKEN: I would like to pursue a question Mr. Nielsen raised, con- 
cerning an influx of population into the north. I would like to ask the deputy 
minister if there has been any noticeable increase in the number of persons 
who are settling in the northern areas which are being developed. id 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Certainly, the answer is yes. As Mr. McQuillan pointed 
out, the first essential is to have employment or a means of livelihood. The 
population of the two territories, however, has been going up quite markedly. 
es went up quite markedly from the 1951 to the 1956 census and I think a 

ill be found to be up again when the 1961 census comes along. We are fac- 
a it in the experience of places like Whitehorse and Yellowknife. a 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Having seen recently the National Pe 
Board film, is not the answer one which I feel you are pursuing, that is, a 
program to convince the people that the north is not purely a large sheet 
of ice? Are we not going to have to continue to convince great numbers of 
our population that this is a very rich land and one which does not conta . 
the hardships which many people feel are involved? I think we are making 
tremendous strides in the education program, but it has to be naintaiaaall 
and continued. i 
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i and is a livable area. 
. AIKEN: Are there people going in there with their families: that is, 


sprerson: I think we can best ceroectiete this by the way we 
e had to build schools. Even in places like Yellowknife and Whitehorse 
‘e there have been schools for years, it is a problem to keep up with 
increase. When the school house was built in Whitehorse, it was thought 
ye too large, but it had to be enlarged before it was finished. 

2 _ In the case of Hay River, we set what we thought were liberal estimates 
for school purposes, and yet I do not think a year goes by when we do not 
have to add to that school. 


bes Mr. AIKEN: Are these ey ener Eskimo and Indian people, or are 
they predominantly others? | 


ae. Mr. Rosertson: In the case of Yellowknife, Whitehorse and Hay River, 
they are predominantly others. 

Eo Mr. AIKEN: How about Frobisher? Has there been an influx of families 
into that area? ‘ 
A Mr. Rosertson: No, not families. There may have been families of some 
ai . Ss employees. It is really just in the initial stages of development. | 


Mr. AIKEN: Would you have any figures in respect of the numbers of 
persons going into the Northwest Territories? 


ag -- Mr. Rospertson: We do not have any figures other than could be found 
inthe census figures, or which could be deduced from, say, the growth of 
ellowknife and other centres as well as the school figures. 


Fe 


ment. I wondered if there were any figures. 


_ Mr. Ropertson: No. It would be very difficult to arrive at it other than, 
as I say, from these indices. 


es Mr. AIKEN: The only way to examine it would be by the population as it 
was, and is? 


.. Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes; plus, I think, the school ee uleHien in centres eee 
you know you have been covering +e whole school population. It would 
give you quite an index. It is not an index, say, in the eastern Arctic where 
We are trying to cover a small fraction of the population and know we are 
not covering 50 per cent of it. 


; = ‘Mr. NIELSEN: In view of the birth rate, the accuracy of this index would 
also be doubtful? 


__ Mr. ArKEN: When we reach the estimates of the Northern ane aes 
Branch I would like to ask about schools. 


Mr. HARDIE: Will questions on Frobisher also be handled at that time? 


“Se Mr, ROBERTSON: ‘I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, under the Northern 
Administration Branch estimates. 


s _ The CHAIRMAN: That will be an interesting division. 


= Mr. NIELSEN: I have one further line of questioning which I would like to 
here. _Many persons in the north in business and other pursuits feel 


ae Mr. AIKEN: I realize there is no necessity to keep track of such a move- © 
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development projects, should be set up for the express purpose of advising 
government in connection with the projects which the government undert 
in the north. They feel the government could avoid a lot of pitfalls by | 
such an advisory body upon which to call for advice. = 
I am wondering whether or not this ever has been broached wi 


Saget 


trade or by the council of either of the territories, and if so, has any considera- 
tion been given to it. , 3 
Mr. ROBERTSON: The answer is, yes. It has been brought up at least on 
one occasion. I think it was at a development conference at Edmonton, if | 
recall rightly. I do not think it has been brought up by either territc 
council, of which I am aware, but I could be wrong. a 
The matter, however, has been considered. My minister felt that vie 
and information from industry are very important; but he also felt 
there should not be any formally established body, because decisions an 
on really have to be decisions of government. He felt there might be s 
doubt as to the situation if you had a formally established advisory body, 
views of which either had to be adopted or not. He felt an informal dis 
sion, perhaps, is better. a 
There is a tremendous amount of informal discussion being carried on 
with industry. I do not think a day passes when the minister, or myself, 
branch, does not have some industrial group in, discussing plans, proj 
and needs in the north. It constantly goes on. I do not know whether 
not it would be desirable to go beyond that to some informal group for gro 
discussion. 4 
Mr. Hamilton, however, rather felt if there is anything, it should be of 
informal character rather than of a formal character. ; oo 
Mr, NIELSEN: Do you think that a committee such as I suggest, let 
call it an advisory committee on northern projects, set up and composed as 
have suggested, and having a formal status such as that of a chamber 
commerce or a board of trade, could serve any useful purpose in so fa 
government planning is concerned? | z 


Mr, ROBERTSON: I would like to think a bit about that. Offhand, I do 
know the answer. I think that conferences like the Edmonton developm 
conference are extremely useful. The resolutions they passed have all b 
gone into and several of them in fact have been implemented. This sort’ 
thing certainly is useful. I believe they are planning to make that a bienni 
conference. I spoke about it with Mr. Finland, the secretary. Resolutio 
from that sort of an organization, I think, are certainly helpfu x 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions. -We will hold th 


item over. 
Item stands. 


~ 


Item 262 Northern Research Co-ordination Centre, including a Grant of $10,000 
to the Arctic Institute of North America; and an amount of $5,000 for grants in 
aid of northern research subject to allocation by Treasury Board 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I lead off here? a 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ae 


a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Rowley, would I be correct in saying that past policy 
regarding Canadian resources in the Canadian Arctic appears consistent iy 


to have been to do the minimum possible? If I am not correct, why am I n 
correct? ) ae 


Mr. G. W. Row.ey (Secretary, Advisory Committee on Northern Devel 
ment): Well, Mr. Chairman, that may be, but I would not like to make Ss 
a Sweeping statement as that. However, I think that inference could 
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W7 oi aris has heen Bene uo do not think enough hes been done in 
ee hese of research in the Canadian por alaed. 


reaction in doing fines only when we are pushed into them by the petities 
f other countries. | 

- Mr. Row.Ley: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think itis a ge statement that most 
f the research which we have carried out was initiated and appears to have — 
een inspired by outside influence—by a fear that other people would do it, 
or an obvious need to keep up with one’s neighbours. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: You mean other countries, Mr. Rowley? You mentioned 
‘other people”; you mean other countries? 
- Mr. Row.ey: Yes, largely other countries. 


( Mr. NIELSEN: If this is not too sweeping a question to ask you, Mr. 
Rowley, just what do you conceive to be Canada’s responsibility as a polar 
nation; first, in so far as resource development is concerned—well, let us 
stick to the item, in so far as scientific research is concerned for the area 
north of the sixtieth parallel? 


_ Mr. Row.ey: Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that it is quite obvious we have a 
very large core of the Arctic region, and with our possession of that part goes 
the responsibility of carrying out a full program of research. As we have a 
r large part, I think we should be a leading nation in so far as research in 
the Arctic is concerned. 


a Mr. NieLsen: Have we been a leading nation in this field for the past 
fen years? 
ae Mr. Row.ey: No, Mr. Chairman, we have not been a leading nation. I 
think we have been improving our position. We have been doing more since 


the war. We have been increasing the amount we have been doing, but we 
started from virtually nothing. 


- Mr. NIELSEN: What in your view would be the reason for not taking the 


dead. in this research; would it be a lack of funds, a lack of attention, or 
what would it. be? 


__ Mr. Rowtey: Of course, it has been a lack of funds and a lack of people; 
but I think one must remember, in saying this, that it is a particularly large 
country with a comparatively small population, and the demands of the 
‘Test of the country are very pressing, which has had the effect of putting 
“research in the north in the background. There are so many things more 
pressing, more immediate, and more obviously of practical importance that 
| each in the north would sometimes fall behind. 


Mr. NIeLsen: Are you expressing the reason as you see it, or are you 
“expressing an opinion in your capacity in the department? 


ie Mr. Rowtey: I am expressing my opinion as I have seen it, because my 
Opinion goes back to the time when I was not in the department. It is an 
-Opinion I have held for the last twenty years or more. 


Mr. NIELSEN: How long have you been in the department? 
. RowLey: Between five and six years. 
. NIELSEN: Have you lived in the Arctic, in the northern areas, at 


oe: 


. ROWLEY: Yes, before the war. 
. NIELSEN: For how long a period? 


ae Mr. Row.eEy: I lived in the Arctic itself for approximately three years. 
Omee a 
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‘Mr. Ropertson: I Sank it is one fair #5 Mr. ‘Rowley: ae ee I ‘should oi 
out that his association with the Arctic goes back for a long distance; yi 
he was one of the persons who was an explorer in the Arctic. He is on 

_ the few living persons who have discovered an island, and he has a large is 
named after him. He spent a great deal of time doing exploration work in 
Foxe Basin. He is one who undertook on his own part some scientific work 
up there for a number of years. jy 
Mr. NIELSEN: Are you familiar with Captain Joseph Bernier’s work i 

the Arctic years ago? o 
Mr. Row.ey: Yes, I am familiar with that. a 

Mr. NIELSEN: I believe he died in 1934. Do you feel we have made any 
substantial progress in our Arctic areas, since the death of Captain Bernier, 
along the lines on which he was thinking? 


Mr. RowLEy: Yes, we have made substantial progress, Mr. Chairman 
Captain Bernier really was carrying out exploration, and he was the en 
in many ways, of one phase. He really came into it too late, because most 
of the original exploration had been carried out by the time he came along. 
This exploration has taken a different form since; it is a scientific exploratior 
dealing with the details of various scientific disciplines, rather than finding 
out where the land and water lie. Since then we have done quite a lot 
and I think the geological survey particularly has been the most active agency 
in the government in this respect. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Do you find you are restricted in the department with whl t 
you want to do or what you feel we should be doing in the Arctic because of 
restrictions placed on other departments, because of inability to obtain 
information from other departments such as that of Mines and Technical 
Surveys? a 

Mr. RowLEy: Do you mean so far as development is concerned, and not s 
far as research is concerned? . 


Mr. NIELSEN: Scientific research. - = 


Mr. Row.Ley: Yes, I think we are. All scientific research depends on bas ° 
scientific data and there is a great shortage of basic facts about the Arctic. 
think this goes into all phases of research and it affects all development, oa 
resource development or social development. We do not know enough facts. 
In the case of resource development, I think to some extent it is rather pettel 
because they are well established and have extremely effective agencies 
gathering facts. They are not gathering them as fast as we would se bul it 
certainly this collection of scientific data is going on. _ 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you feel we have sufficient field laboratories in th 
north to accomplish the gathering of this scientific information? 


Mr. Row.ry: No, Mr. Chairman, my opinion is that we do not have 
sufficient field laboratories. I do not want to imply that I support lara 
research laboratories in the Arctic; I would sooner call them stations. I 
prefer small stations, because in due course one exhausts the scienti fic | 
possibilities of an area. I do not think we have enough small scientific stations 
in the Arctic, stations to which scientists from various disciplines can go. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): We are talking about scientific 
development in general terms at the moment. It covers a wide field. Could you 
explain to us in some detail exactly what scientific research is going on and 
the specific fields that are of particular value in the north; also, what wor 
~they would undertake? When we talk of scientific research it is a broad field 
and to members of the committee, such as myself, who are in the southern 
areas of the country, it would he helpful to know now what scientific infor 
tion you want to gather, what priority you want to give to it, and the value 


-¢ 


as 


veen the animals and the vegetation, and I would also see the stations 
das a basis from which investigations in other disciplines could be carried 
‘out—in archeology and so on. 

a Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps, if you could follow one specific point fon Mr. 

‘leming—for instance, what is the importance of biological research to human 
ife in the north, specifically in regard to vegetation as related to the animal 
life? What is the human importance of this? 

Mr. Row.ey: Well, it is very basic research rather than applied eee 
we knew what research was going to find out, there would be no purpose 
carrying out the research in many cases. I do met think one should always 
ook for the end product before you carry out research. To some extent it 
ompromises the research if you know what you are trying to find out before 
you start. I think there is a great weakness in the fact that we have not 
3 arried out enough basic research. 
= Mr. NIELSEN: What I mean—and I will put it directly to you: does it 
have any bearing on the future development of caribou, musk-oxen and ~ 
sindeer herds for the purpose of providing food for the people of the north? 
- Mr. Row.ey: Yes, this is the basic information on which advancement 
1 resource management and such things as herding new animals would be 
uilt. It requires this basic information. : 
g Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): What degree of progress has been 
oo! I USS pas there has been a depletion of the caribou herds, and 


problem, Gris, ifese still a prolonged amount of work to be done before an 
re can be found to that particular problem? 
BS _ Mr. Row.ey: Certainly some answers have been found, but I would prefer 
mel it to answer that because the Canadian Wildlife oes which is part of 
‘this department, has been responsible for this research; it would be in a 
‘better position to answer your question than I am. 

The CHaIRMAN: That would come under item 270, Mr. Fleming? 
2 Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan- -Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, this ties in with 
7} at Mr. Rowley has had to say. Where is the headquarters of the Arctic 
Institute of North America? 
-. Mr. RowLey: The headquarters of the institute are in Montreal. 


t . Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan- Revelstoke): What specific function are they 
‘Performing in the northern area? 


: 3 Mr. RowLey: The Arctic Institute of North America is a bi-national 
organization, partly American and partly Canadian. It has its head office in 
Montreal; and it also has offices in New York and in Washington. 

Its objects are to encourage scientific investigation in the north and also, 
+ Be tieve., now, in the Antarctic; to publish results and to disseminate informa- 
P3 tion gained from these investigations. 
es It is carried out to a large extent by obtaining money from various 
eo tions and it makes many arrangements for research to be carried 


: a 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In fact, they supplement gov-_ 
“ernment research? 


Oe go, ae a 
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Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke) : Their idea is to broaden the 
is that correct? Nias 4 eae 
. Mr. Row.ey: Yes, I believe it could be described in that way. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): To broaden the interest, rather 


~ . A 


s 


Mr. ROWLEY: Yes. . 3 : ~a 
The CHAIRMAN: Are we through with item 262? 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 


What role do you see, Mr. Rowley, the universities playing in any e 
panded program of northern research? 


* 
a 
a 


Mr. Row.uey: I would like to see all the Canadian universities encouraged 
to increase the amount of northern research they carry out. I would 1 
to see this in all universities, rather than centred in one or two universit 
because I think it is such an important part of the country’s responsibilit 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you feel there should be any specific course in Canad 
universities laying emphasis on northern research and allied problems? _ 


Mr. Row.ey: I would only like to see such a course as a very gene 
course. For instance, I think that Arctic geology must be considered as p 
of geology; and Arctic oceanography as part of oceanography; I do not th 
one could have a degree in Arctic knowledge, as such. I think that one m 
specialize in one particular discipline; and that is how the greatest advance 
will come. | 


Mr. NIELSEN: From the evidence adduced before the committee whe 
we were examining the estimates of the Department of Mines and Techni 1 
Surveys, it appeared that scientific research in Canada, generally, was lag- 
ging substantially behind. In this connection the Polar Continental Shel 
Project has been launched, and the officials there have asked for certain ex 
pansions with which they hope to achieve their objective in northern — 
search. While this discussion was going on, Canada’s problem of strengths 
ing her sovereignty over her Arctic lands arose. I understand. there 
weather stations in the Arctic at various points, manned jointly by Can: 
and the United States. 


Would I be correct in saying that one of the ways in which our sovereigt 
could be strengthened in Canada’s north, would be to have these weath 


stations maintained by Canada solely, rather than jointly with the Unite 
States? . 


by Canada. 


Mr. HarpIE: Does the gentleman think we should be out of NORAD? 
Does he think the Americans should be pushed out of NORAD? 3 
Mr. ROWLEY: I would prefer not to answer that question. 


The CuarrMan: I think this question should be directed, again, to the 
minister. It is, actually, government policy. 


Mr. NreLsen: I was classing weather stations as scientific stations - 


the north, and maybe I was wrong in doing so. I have no further questio 
Mr. Chairman. 2 


Item 262 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now go on to item 263. 


MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS 7 Grae oe 


$3 Item 263 Contributions to the: Provinces pursuant to agreements entered into 
with the approval of the Governor in Council, by Canada with the 
“i Provinces, of amounts equal to one-half of the amounts confirmed — 
by the Provinces as having been spent by them for Campground 
and Picnic Area Developments Ae RE rh be ERCP mney Ngo Me ata We ae meri $1,500,000 


Mr. ROBERGE: I note that the rae of the item is a little different 
on that of last year. Last year the item spoke of “agreement entered 
into or to be entered into’. It speaks now only of ‘‘agreement entered into”. 

Does that mean that all the provinces interested have now signed an agree- 
ment on that? If I remember correctly it was “entered into or to be entered — 
ir to” in the last year’s estimates. . 


- Mr. Rosertson: You refer to the wording of item 263? 
_ Mr. Roperce: That is right. 

ia Mr. Ropertson: Nine of the ten provinces have participated in that. 
a Mr. RoBerGE: And they have signed an agreement? 


= Mr. Ropertson: Not actually a formal agreement. What was done was to. 
ave a letter setting out the federal offer, and then the individual province 
ecepted in a subsequent letter. All those together were taken as being the 
agreement. There was an exchange of letters. 

i Mr. RoBERGE: You have said that nine provinces entered into that agree- 
ment? 
_ Mr. RoBeRTSON: That is correct. 

BY Mr. RoBERGE: What province did not? 

_. Mr. Rosertson: Quebec. 

ped Mr. McQui1LLAn: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the deputy minister could 


tell us why there was the cut in appropriation, because the need, I think, 
is still there for the increasing of facilities of picnic sites and camp grounds. 


x Mr. Ropertson: You want to know why it was reduced? 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Yes. 


_ Mr. ROBERTSON: In the first place, the figure that was put in the first 
year was purely and simply a guess, because we had no experience on which 
to go. In actual fact, the way it worked out was that in the first year of 
the program—from January 2, 1958 to May 31, 1958—the-actual federal ex- 
penditure was $1,312,000. 

As I said, the original $24 million was purely and simply a guess. So, 
what we have done is to put the year’s figure more in accord with experience. 
is Mr. McQuILuaNn: In other words, the federal government made $2$ mil- 
lion available to the provinces, but the provinces did not make use of the 
Bo amount of that offer? 

_ Mr. Rosertson: It would depend to an extent on which provinces under- 
ook the two different projects. Perhaps I ought to make it clear that this 
vote really covers two separate things. One is a program of picnic area assis- 
tance, which was really a winter-work program. Those picnic areas were 
virtually anywhere in the province, and that work is being continued this 
Yee. 

' Secondly, there is a new project which is for the establishment of picnic 
areas along the trans-Canada highway, and that is not limited to the winter 
period. That can be used any time of the year. So the vote really covers two 
different types of project, both of which relate to picnic areas. 


i Mr. McQuILLAN: Are those picnic areas along the trans- Canada daohanes 
shared by the provinces in the same proportion as these other facilities? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, but with the winter-work program there was” 
quirement that the labour content was to be 50 per cent of the total cos 
This does not apply with regard to the trans-Canada highway program. — 

Mr. Harvie: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if the deputy minister could tel 
us how many men were employed in the picnic area program last year? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: This past year? eek: oe ‘4 

Mr. HarpDIE: Yes. e 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps Mr. Hardie will also he 
interested in the actual amount of dollars spent this year; and I could give 
the employment figures as well. i 5 

Mr. HARDIE: Yes. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The dollars expenditures for the program to May BE 
1957—that is, carrying forward known claims with what we expect still 
come in, up to March 31—total $947,623. 

The employment provided under the program, to March 31, is 3,632. q 

Mr. Harpig: That was the first year? + 


Mr. Rosertson: No, this is the second year. This is the year we a 
now in. It goes to the end of this month. This is the present year we 
talking about. 4 

Mr. NIELSEN: Do the Yukon and Northwest Territories come in for an 
of this vote? — a 

Mr. RoBertson: Not under this vote. In the Northern Administratioz 
Branch appropriation there is a 50/50 arrangement that has been offered to th 
two territories. a 

I am told the estimate is that by the end of this month the total for 
this year will be an amount of $1,600,000. That is slightly above last yea: 
which was $1,300,000. ‘s 


Mr. ROBERGE: There would be a need for supplementary estimates? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, I would think so, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you want the breakdown, by provinces, of th 
amounts spent, Mr. Hardie? ‘ . 


Mr. HARDIE: Yes. 


Mr. RoBertson: Mr. Chairman, I have not got the figures for Newfoundland. 
For Nova Scotia—and this is just this year—to the end of March, $15,900. 
This is the amount of the federal grant. New Brunswick, $5,300—these figu 
are rounded off. Ontario is divided into different departmental allotments un le 
the Ontario government: Department of Highways, $378,000; Department of 
Lands and Forests, $35,000; St. Lawrence Development Commission, $48,500. — 
Province of Manitoba, $55,700; province of Saskatchewan, $44,800; provines 
of Alberta, $73,400; and province of British Columbia, $43,800. ae 
These are the March figures which total $701,000. Then there wer 
expenditures in the previous months, for which I do not have the provincia 
breakdown, but which total $246,000, making a total of $947,000. | 4 
I do not know whether the proportions were just the same in the previous 
months. I cannot say, but I could get them for you. 


Mr. Harvie: There is nothing here for Prince Edward Island or New- 
foundland? a 


| Mr. RoBertTson: I have no Newfoundland figures. I am told that the Pri nce 
Edward Island one will be by way of participation in the new trans-Canada 
highway part, rather than in relation to the winter work part. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like this table to be included in our prin’ ed 
proceedings? Ss 


Agreed. ‘i 
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Mr. | “ROBERTSON: There is no contribution as yet. The items are simply in 
the appropriation for this year. I think the Northwest Territorial Council applied 
take advantage of it, but I am not sure about the Yukon Council. It is not 
nited to winter work in the territories. It is all year. I doubt if there has been 
y expenditure yet, because it would take place in the summer. 
Mr. McQuiuan: I would like to ask about requests for the ensuing year. 
Are they such that they will be able to provide assistance to this camp-site work, 
an and will they be taken care of by this vote? 
Mr. Rospertson: You mean requests for the coming year? 
- Mr. McQUILLAN: Yes. 
Le Mr. Rosertson: As far as the trans-Canada highway part of the program is 
concerned, the answer is yes; they can be taken care of. As far as winter work 
is concerned, it would depend upon the government decision at the time as to 
_whether that program is going to be renewed, and, that, I take it, would not be 
taken until later in the year. 
x Mr. Harvie: Does that mean that the $1,500,000 is only for the trans- Canada 
| highway part? 
Mr. Rosertson: No. It is for April and May of 1959, the months we are 
now in. They appear in the appropriation here; and then there is the remainder 
for the trans-Canada highway estimate and the picnic part of it. If there is to be 
a winter work program next winter, it will have to be provided for at that stage. 
how _ Mr. Harvie: I wonder if the deputy minister could tell us why, in Ontario, 
they break down their payments to highways and forests, St. Lawrence seaway, 
or St. Lawrence development. 

Mr. RosperTSON: I think it is simply because Ontario has decided to have 
different agencies doing the different picnicing area programs, whereas in 
other provinces, they lump them all together. This is purely and simply a pro- 
-vincial decision and as long as standards and conditions are met the federal 
~ government participates. 

a Mr. Harvie: Does this participation cover roads? 

x Mr. Rosertson: No, this is purely picnic areas. These are picnicing areas in 
connection with the department of highways. It may be that there are picnic 

areas along the Ontario highways, in connection with the Department of Lands 

_ and Forests, and I suppose there are picnic areas in the provincial parks; and in 

the case of Ontario and the St. Lawrence Development Commission, I think 
there are special picnic areas for which the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
_ expropriated the land in connection with the construction of the seaway. 

. Mr. Harvie: You would know what the money was spent on? 

Mr. Rogertson: Definitely; in all cases they are picnic areas. 


Mr. Haroptie: Is anything included in it for roads? 

Re Mr. RosBertTSON: No, nothing at all. 

; Mr. Roserce: Does the province confirm the spending of their half in these 
- cases? 
ie, Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. The province participating submits a claim with a 
. Statement as to the character of the expenditure, the labour content, the employ- 
ment, and the money specifically claimed in an exchange of letters. Then it is 
-- analyzed and checked, and if necessary it is adjusted in any way, and then 
: payment is made. 
Mr. RosercE: That was made last year up to May 31? 

___ Mr. Rosertson: Up to May 31 of 1958, and up to May 31, 1959. 
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Mr. ROBERGE:. So in this s program iene is an n overlap f from fiscal year io 
year? es a 


and, then a new set OE Slain is paid for the next fiscal year. 
Item 263 agreed to. . ; : 


National Parks Branch 


Item 264, Branch Administration ............0...00.cccecceceeeeceeuseeees $ 199,400 
National Parks and Historic : * 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us deal with the item under branch administration | " } 
We will discuss your question, Mr. Fleming, when we come to it. 


Mr. AIKEN: Are we going to have a statement from the minister on nations 
parks in the way of an overall statement of policy? 


Mr. RoBertson: The minister had planned, if he had been able to be he ca 
to make a short statement on parks. I could, perhaps, touch on some of 1 the 
highlights that I know he was planning to mention. 4 
The main point in connection with parks is the steadily i increasing attendee 
and the even more rapidly increasing demands for a ae facilities In. the e 
parks. 

The increased mobility of the population with cars and better roadaes 
increased general level of income, and the increased leisure available, are maki 
the planning for parks go up at a fantastic rate; and along with this there h 
been a great increase in the desire to use the campsites and other facilities in the 
parks. of 

The net result is that the expenditures « on parks have Had to be increase sed 
very rapidly to try to keep pace with this. If the committee wishes, I could give : 
you a breakdown of the parks expenditures over the last seven years, to show 
where this increase has taken place, if you think that would be helpful. = 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think that is agreed, and we will have the table 
peed in our proceedings. a 


NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH 


% of increase over Full-time ~% increase over — 
Fiscal Years Vote totals previous year staff previous year 
Be Aes cd ati aa ee b 7,781, 519 551 
1954-55... 20... Bi eed st legs eke p Sake 9, 000, 930 15.6 526 (—) 
Das OU Ste SAAS 5 kaha eos 11, 036, 348 22.6 603 14.6 
EL 1 Ce Oa 16, 928, 868 53.4 679 . 12. 
Ba Oe ee eee Rien en ieee ee 19,097, 248 12.8 732 
lhe atid GOS Coe Sai Ae ae ee 25, 074, 845 31.3 764 
BoD oOU Sen seats rg tet vee os 26,443, 275 5.4 831 


a 


Mr. RoBEeRTSON: These expenditures simply start with the establishmell 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and these are 
the totals for national parks year by year: ; 


Million 
LUD SBA Sed Se ae et le Roe ee aah $ 7.8 
1 Sola 1s Re ae CRS eM See ed CRs, bout pac oe cS A 9 
1Q0 0806. [Mics 28 Si is a a aa rete, ae ee ae eae 11 
OD D=O'C ada d ae OE ee ee Ae ae ee 16.9 
OSG iia vs Se ate ee ge” Bh ee tea eee 19 
BODGED OR | Ae ak eae ba eee Reena 25 
TODO +60. Fok ok nee eas ee ee Oo ee ee 26.4 


Mr. Chairman, the notable thing is that the total expenditure has mult: : 
plied neary fourfold in that period; and I would say that notwishsiaaa 


ar there was Fen pits space for anly 600 tents, while in the Sia season 
fe had 1,500 camp tents in the camping area. Those facilities have had to 
xpanded at a tremendous rate. 

ene far as we can judge, having regard to the bis having regard to 


rritories. We feel that now is the time to take a look at the needs which 
y develop 25, 30, or 40 years from now in the Northwest Territories and 
the Yukon. Last summer a survey was undertaken with a view to deter- 
ning what recommendations should be made with respect to the Yukon, 
and. this year we had hoped to have a group in the Northwest Territories, 
but we find we are not able to do so. So we will have to postpone that ae 
one year. However, we visualize at least one or possibly two parks in each 
of the territories, and that they should be set up in the near future. Perhaps 
velopment should not go very far, but they should be available for the 


2 One of the other fines which I think the minister wanted to mention 
the fact that we have this year established a planning organization for 
the parks. We have found that is quite inadequate, quite unsatisfactory, to 
pro roceed without an organization that is taking a long look to the future. This 
organization is to be completely divorced from administration, so that they — 
9 not get stalled with routine things to the neglect of things which are 
really important in the long term view. So we have set up a planning organiza- 
ion which is divorced from administration. What we aim to do is to have 
land-use program in every park, and a long term development program 
r every park, and to stick to it, so that we will be in a position to know - 
at 50 or 100 years from now we will have the right kind of park develop- 
ent to take care of the needs at that time, and not just the needs of today. 
hink that is one important point which the minister wished to deal with. 


Mr. Aiken: As I understand it, last year was considered to be a planning 
ar with respect to the facilities at Jasper, Banff and Mount Revelstoke 
rk. Would it be possible to have a report on some of the major con- 
slusions which were drawn from the first year’s experience of a planning 
program, with instances of what would be undertaken for future develop- 
ment? May we have some idea of the major conclusions that were drawn 
up in the principal parks in the country? 


- Mr. Ropertson: It has not been possible to get it down to a park-by-park 
analysis as yet, as to what has been done. I think this very substantial 
‘3 progress will produce a general over-all policy for the parks as a whole. Why 
do the parks exist; what kind of things do we foresee developing in the parks; 
on what kind of basis: what should our plans be as to the basis of charging — 
for different kinds of facilities; what kind of camp-sites should we try to 
ovide; what standards should we set; what should relation with business 
ganizations be—and that sort of thing. We have a general policy program 
a result of this first year’s work. 

Fe Mr. Furmine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Has attention specifically been 
ven to the problem of townsites within the parks, such as Banff and Jasper, 
for the future? 
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in order to aietes with the chambers ore commerce Bash the iéaak advil “y 
councils the townsite problems in those parks, because they have the mc st 
serious problems. 

As a result of those discussions, the minister patee that we c shoul 
retain the Institute of Local Government of Queens University to hav : 
team go to the mountain parks in order to investigate the townsite problems 
which include a vast array of problems. There is the problem, in ‘the firs 
place, of administration in an area where you may not have the ordinary toed 
government set-up because of the park set-up. That is what you mighy call 
a political problem. » 

Then there are the commercial problems of people trying to carry out 
developments in the parks, when they cannot get freehold for their land and, 
therefore, there are problems of financing. There are problems of rentals 
and charges that ought to be levied, and so forth. 


We had a meeting with local governments just last week. They will } be 
visiting the parks this summer, and we hope to have at least an initial report 
from them in the fall. : 4 


Mr. Freming (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Has there never been a study of 
this kind before? 7 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There has never been a study of this kind. Each towne 
has a physical plan for development and there have been policies with regar rd. 
to land holding, the establishment and relations of advisory councils, the oi 


There are a lot oF problems: and we will try to deal with all ‘of them. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You did.mention something about. 
this; but in each community is there some form of representative group that 
maintains liaison with the department? What is your contact with the people 
who live in these areas? — 


aa 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Each one has a chamber of commerce. The chambers of 
commerce send in representations and they also have ‘discussions with the 
park superintendents. Banff has an advisory council, in addition to the ‘ 
chamber of commerce. | ae 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): How is it constituted; is it elected? | 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, it is elected. Jasper did have an advisory council, 
but it dissolved itself about last October or November. I think it is likely that 
it will be reconstituted after this inquiry is completed. I think it depenag 
largely on what comes out of that as to what form it will take. a 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I would like to know if some » COE = 
sideration has been given to this, and this is the reason I am asking these” 
questions. In view of the fact that the trans-Canada highway completion is Sf 
envisaged for the end of 1960 through Glacier National Park, while you have 
not a properly constituted townsite in that park, it is possible one will come 
into being a Glacier Station, where the present employees of the C.P.R. are 
concerned. \ 


I am wondering whether in that particular park, plans will be formas s 
lated in time to create a townsite there. I think it will possibly be essential, 
perhaps not in the immediate future, but certainly in years to come. It see 1S 
a logical place for a townsite to develop. Is part of the study the matter o ot 
the creation of new townsites where they are likely to be developed? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That will not be part of this particular study. This 
Institute of Local Government study is directed at Banff, Jasper and Waterton n 


5 


| Ss Be of ees : epee : 
Mr. FLeminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): That is the only one that I know 


Are there others in the country where, you are likely to have a staer 


20 ndition prevail? 


eS Mr. RoBertTson: I think the answer is “no”, Mr. Chairman; we do not. 
visualize it at the others. 


ie Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): But there is a eee possibility 
: of that problem arising in Glacier? 


bo _ Mr. RoBertson: Perhaps Mr. Coleman, the director of the National Parks 
Branch, could answer that better than I, because he is more familiar with 
Glacier park. 


_ Mr. J. R. B. COLEMAN (Director, National Parks Branch): Mr. Chairman, 
|. Bs just came in, and am not too well briefed on what has gone ahead; but, as 
y understand the question, it is: is there a possibility of a townsite developing 
_in Glacier national park? 


| Mr. FLemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Yes. It would appear to be a pos- 
| ibility that should be planned for. 


Mr. Coteman: That is something we cannot forsee and, quite frankly, 
ithe terrain there is such that we are very confined by the mountains. There 
| ‘is virtually no level land; there are high avalanche hazards in the area, and 
I could never see a townsite developing there. 


- Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): When I say a “townsite”, what I 
| have in mind is this: when the highway is completed, if for 12 months of the 
year traffic is maintained, if Glacier station is to remain the central point from 
which all parts of Glacier park are reached during the season, and if the 
skiing facilities in that area develop—with access 12 months of the year by 
| highway—is it not likely that at some point in that park—most probably, 
Glacier station—something in the nature of a townsite will develop? Or, what 
alternative location is likely to be chosen as a centre for cv in that 
kt There are bound to be people there. 


Mr. CoLemAN: Mr. Chairman, there would be tourist accommodation 
eovided in the vicinity of Glatier. Station, because that is the only area in 
which there is any level ground at all. I believe it amounts to something like 
‘12 acres. It is the old C.P.R. Glacier House hotel site. 
f. @ While we have not got around to doing any long-term planning yet for 
| Glacier Park, I have no doubt but that there will be tourist accommodation 
- provided in the vicinity of Glacier Station. That is necessary, not only for 
_ skiers in the wintertime, but for summer visitors, and also for people using the 
' highway during the wintertime, in the event of avalanches blocking the road, 
or heavy snow storms. 


Mr. Fuemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): That is what I have in mind, Mr. 
Chairman. In that particular location there are likely to develop a great — 
Many facilities—that is, relatively, compared with what exists there now— 
_ simply because the highway is going to force them into providing facilities 
_ somewhere. It is right in the heart of the local avalanche country, and there 
will have to be road-clearance establishments, garages and maintenance 
“people somewhere. 

It is likely that there will be a large number of people centered some- 
where, and I wondered if plans had advanced with regard to where that 
centre will be, and what facilities will be provided in that development. 
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‘Mr. FLEMING (Obiiin da ReveLtone): I am cea rit! mentees with E: 
- country there, and it struck me that there is likely to become a cent 
- population in that area, located wholly in the heart of the park: 
probably the only centre around which any permanent population is likel} 
persist in the park area. 

I wondered about the policy that the branch is following to take’ care 
this new, permanent—you cannot exactly call it a townsite, I realize—ce! 
of population in the park, where at the present time there is a relatin 
small problem, but which will be a difficult problem. There is no provision 
for sewerage, water supply, and so on, and all these facilities will have to be 
provided. That is part of the reason for this planning; is that correct? , 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, thene are two large items to follow this; it 


interested in that. 


Our meeting is siebesis s until 11 o’clock on Wednesday. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, on Wednesday and an Tliured ay: Your people 
coming then, Mr. McQuillan. 


Mr. ROBERGE: On NCO D Stay at what time?. 


and we will have to have Seotings to suit their convenience. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 12, 1959 ~ 
(20) 


a ‘The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 
clock a.m. this day, the Chairman Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


i Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Dumas, Fisher, Fleming 
(Okanagan-Revelstoke), Godin, Granger, Gundlock, Kindt, Leduc, MacRae, 
Martel, Martineau, McFarlane, McGregor, McQuillan, Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, 
Roberge and Simpson—(21). 


In attendance, of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. R. G. Robertson, 
Deputy Minister; J. R. B. Coleman, Director, National Parks Branch; Mr. 
B. I. M. Strong, Chief, National Parks Division: G. L. Scott, Chief, Engineer- 
ing Service Division; and A. J. H. Richardson, Chief, National Historic Sites 
Division. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


ee ‘Continuing on Item 264, Branch Administration, National Parks Branch, 
it was moved by Mr. Fisher, seconded by Mr. Dumas, and 


 Resolved,—That the following witnesses be called to appear before the 
Committee in regard to matters relating to forestry, namely, Mr. D. W. 
Ambridge, President, Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited, Toronto; 
Professor David Love, Faculty of Forestry, University of Toronto; Mr. Robert 
Prettie, President, Northern Wood Preservers Limited, Port Arthur, and Mr. 
Kemstrong Boyle, Chairman, N. W. Ontario Section, Canadian Institute of 
Forestry, Port Arthur. | 


The Minister and Messrs. Robertson and Coleman were questioned on the 
said item which was subsequently approved. 


poet 
| 
feat ee) 


Items 265 to 270 inclusive were severally called, considered and approved. 
On Items 266 and 270 Messrs. Scott and Mair were respectively questioned. 


During the proceedings certain requested information regarding camp- 
grounds and picnic areas programs was ordered to be printed to this day’s 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix “A” hereto.) 


_ At 1.05 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9. 00 o’clock a.m. on 
eo iey, May 13, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
FE Clerk of the Committee. 
ee ) 
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TUESDAY, May 12, 1959. 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum, so we will proceed. Yes-=: 
rday we were on item 264 relating to the National Parks Branch. This item 
overs branch administration, and further down there are two quite large 
figures under items 266 and 267. You can get the particulars of those figures 
from public accounts. I hope you brought it with you. One is over $6 million 
nd the other is $18 million. | 

_ Mr. Fisuer: At this time, Mr. Chairman, would it be in order for me 
to bring up the question of having four witnesses from the forestry industry 
appear before this committee? 

co: The CHAIRMAN: Yes. : 

_ Mr. Fisuer: I have discussed this with some members of the committee. 
As you probably know, forestry is the be-all and end-all in our part of the 
country, and I wanted to have four witnesses called by the committee. I 
: la like to give you their names, positions and the reasons for calling 
Ps Mr. D. W. Ambridge, president of Abitibi, one of the largest pulp and 
‘paper companies. I have been in touch with Mr. Ambridge and he is anxious 
to appear before the committee. He feels he has some viewpoints that should 
be considered by the committee and officials of the department. | 
The second witness I would like called is Professor David Love, of the © 


University of Toronto forestry school. Together with another man a short 


time ago he made a study of the American utilization of their forests in the 
lake states and the New England states. He is very interested in the impact 
of American competition in the field of pulp and paper. He has expressed 
his willingness to appear before the committee. 

= The third ‘witness is Mr. Armstrong Boyle, chairman of the Northwestern 
Ontario Section, Canadian Institute of Forestry. This is one branch that has 
put through some strong resolutions with regard to the role that not only 


the provincial government, but that the federal government should play in so 


far as forestry is concerned. They have taken a most active part and I thought 
his evidence would be very worth while. 

_ The fourth wintness is Mr. Robert Prettie, president of Northern Wood. 
Preserves Limited. This is an all-purpose company that operates on the 
Lakehead. Mr. Prettie has some views in connection with Russian competition 
and the position of Canadian firms in relation to development. I know it 
would be worth while for the committee to hear Mr. Prettie. — : 
Those are the four persons I would like to have called before the com- 
mittee. May I have a seconder. Re ro é 
= The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Fisher and seconded by Mr. 
Dumas that the four persons mentioned by him be called to give evidence 
before the committee. — 

= Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps Mr. Dumas is better informed in connection with 
| this than I am; but I have noticed that some particular Quebec problems have 


: arisen. I wonder if there is a Quebec forest or reforestation association which 
could be contacted? : 
ae ~~ 
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Mr. Dumas: We comply with Mr. Nielsen’s request. I think it mig 
easier to get some of the Quebec people here from either the forestry asso at 
tion or from other organizations in Quebec. I would like to suggest—and M 
Fisher is aware of this—that perhaps the Canadian Lumber Men’s Associa 0] 
_ could be invited and, if it is agreeable, I will contact Mr. Schryburt by tele 
_. phone, and he could come here. Se, “a 

Mr. FISHER: He asked me and I suggested he get in touch with a government 
member. a 


sa 


Mr. Dumas: I can get in touch with Mr. Schryburt and also with the 
forestry association. ss io 
Mr. MarTINEAU: So far as Mr. Schryburt is concerned, Mr. Martel and I 
contacted him last week and he said he would be glad to appear before the 
committee at a time when it would suit us. If it is agreeable we could include 
his name with the names suggested by Mr. Fisher. i 
Mr. DuMAs: When are these witnesses coming? an 
Mr. FISHER: I cannot get these people here immediately. They all wanted 
three to four days’ notice. I believe Mr. McQuillan also has some representatives 
who will be appearing. o > 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Mr. Chairman, in connection with those who are coming . 
from British Columbia, I doubt, with all the information they have to present, 
that they would get through in one meeting; if they did there would be no 
time to ask questions after they had made their submissions. They will be 
representing the pulp and paper industry in what we call the Pacific division. 
They are: the British Columbia Lumbermen’s Association, the British Columbia 
Loggers’ Association, the British Columbia Plywood Association, the Red Cedar — 
Shingle Bureau, the Interior Lumbermen’s Association, the Northern Interior — 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Truck Loggers’ Association, which gives a 
very comprehensive coverage of all sections of the industry in the province, | 
They will be able to cover the various forestry problems. -* 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think you will all agree that these persons 
will make a marvellous contribution to this committee and while it is customary — 
that suggestions of this kind be brought up in the steering committee, it hase 
been our policy to have it brought before the whole committee; because this 
suggestion is of such vast importance that I think it would be appropriate to 
have the approval of the members of our committee. Are you all agreeable to” 
asking the gentlemen, who have been enumerated, to appear as witnesses, say , 
next Monday. b> 


Agreed to. 
Mr. DuMas: So there will not be any witnesses tomorrow? 
Mr. FISHER: Oh yes, the British Columbia witnesses will be here. 


The CHAIRMAN: They will be here tomorrow morning, and that will be 
an important session. a. 


Mr. NIELSEN: At this time, could we ask the clerk to prepare a memo=ae 
randum for the use of all committee members setting forth the names of thes he 
forestry witnesses and their association with those concerned, so as to facilitate : 
us in our research. I believe a number of papers have been submitted by 
some of these individuals in the past to various resource conferences. ce 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is a very good idea. Mr. Fisher, would 
people you have suggested be bringing along prepared briefs? iy 

Mr. FISHER: Well, I know that Mr. Boyle will be and, I am sure, Mr. Love 
will have a presentation. | | 


_The CHAIRMAN: Would you take the responsibility of contacting them and | 
asking them to have enough copies prepared, say fifty or sixty? a 
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re ‘FisHER: Yes. There is one other point I would like to make at this 
I wanted to have someone here from the Ontario forest industrial 
iation. They presented a printed brief.to the Senate in connection with 
1d use, which I wanted to bring to the attention of the members. I think 
someone looked at it, possibly we could have their brief printed with our 
ninutes, because I think there will be considerable interest in this committee’s 
reports and. it would be handy to have this brief. It goes into quite a number 
of recommendations in which they think the federal government should take 
the initiative. It is set forth in one of the last reports of the Senate land use 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will have to ascertain the proper procedure in connec- 
_ tion with this. It is a good idea and I hope we can arrange to do that. 


| Mr. Martineau: Will Mr. Schryburt be invited to attend next Monday 
also? 

li Mr. Dumas: Yes, I think Mr. Schryburt would like to be here tomorrow, 
_ and I will call him immediately after this meeting is over. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, I have a suggestion 
which I would like to make. When we come to the consideration of the 
estimates of the Dominion Travel Bureau, I would like to suggest we call as 
_ witnesses, Mr. McAvity, the president of the Canadian Tourist Association, and 
Mr. John Fisher, the director. I make this suggestion so we can take into 
account while we are considering this, the recommendations they made in the 
report to the conference last fall and also the previous statement they made 
_to the Minister of Finance. I wonder if that would be agreeable to the 
~ committee. 

2 Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fleming advised me of his intention to 
ask that these witness be called; I agree that these two gentlemen should be 
called, and there may be others. We are certainly going into a number of 
things very thoroughly this year and we are certainly hoping the committee 
will give detailed attention to the tourist industry this year as well. I will 
‘concur entirely in Mr. Fleming’s suggestion. ; 
Mr. FLemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): The reason | have suggested those 
is because I have noticed a number of small briefs we have received from 
regional or provincial organizations indicate they are associated with the 
_ parent body, and possibly the one organization could speak on behalf of them. 
g The CHAIRMAN: Is there any further discussion? 
_ Mr. McFarRLANE: Are we going to discuss the water situation at all in: 
this committee? 

"The CHarrMAN: I will have to hesitate in answering that at the moment. 
_ Are you referring to the Columbia River? 


a 
ws 


Mr. McFARLANE: Yes. 


gi The CHAIRMAN: I thought you were. In view of the studies being made, 
the steering committee will consider that situation, and we will have to 
accept some advice from those who probably are in a position to indicate 
the procedure we should follow. I have my doubts that we could go into 
it very far; however, we will consider it and perhaps at the next meeting 
Ican give you further information. 


/ Mr. McFARLANE: The report put out by the Montreal Engineering Cor- 
_ poration has already been made public. I believe there is an article in the 
- Financial Post and in one or two other papers, so it must have been released - 


_ to the press. I was wondering if we were going to give it any further 
_ consideration? 
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under active negotiation between the federal government of Canada and the 
federal government of the United States. When we come to the water re- 
would be for me to make a state. 
ment which will go as far as I can in describing what has happened to date. 
I will then subject myself to questioning and it will have to be left to my 
discretion as to what I can say and what I cannot say. “s 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): General McNaughton’s evidence 
before the External Affairs committee is available, and it could be used ‘ 
a reference. I note that there is a great deal of detail in that report on the 
different phases and it does seem to me that the requirements of this com- 
mittee are equal to those of the Department of External Affairs in connection 
with water resources. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, in view of the publicity that already has been given 
the project, the minister probably could make a statement which will be 
satisfactory to the committee. Due to the importance of the project, it could 
be a brief statement and you would then be free to question him in connec- 


tion with anything that has been published and in connection with the state- 
ment he will make. : eee 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: In connection with the question of water problems, some 
of us in the west are greatly concerned with water conservation as rela 
to irrigated districts. I wonder if you could indicate whether this is a proper 
place to discuss such matters. Actually that problem in itself is an orphan; 
no one wants to claim it. It is a serious problem in irrigated areas particu- 


larly, and we are looking forward to a great increase in irrigated areas in- 
the future. : cg 


~ 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not know why you should be limited in your dis- 
cussion under item 271. 4 : 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: It is a very serious matter and I think much useful 
knowledge could be gained in looking forward to the increased areas, as BS 
said before. I think it would be very valuable to have some witness, who 
has a great deal of practical experience, called to give information in con=— 
nection with this matter. were 
The CHAIRMAN: Will you discuss that with me later? a 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: Yes, I will. e 


_ Mr. Kinpt: I would like to add another footnote and point out that thes 
industrial development of such cities as Lethbridge, where the hon. member — 
comes from, is up against the proposition of having a river that flows by — 
there which just about dries up in the month of January, and the continuity — 
of the flow in that river ties up with the industrial development of that area. 
It is an extremely important problem which should be brought before this 
committee and discussed. - 
The CHAIRMAN: As you know, Mr, Kindt, the province has some respon-_ 
sibility. The federal department does measure the flow of waters. a 


Mr. Kinpt: Yes, but the riparian rights on water become a federal problem ait 
when it crosses provincial lines; it is a problem which is not only provincial — 
but also federal. 7 - a 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a legality involved between the jurisdiction of — f 
the province and the federal government. Shall we also consider that later? — ‘i 

Mr. Kinpt: All right, Mr. Chairman. ~. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we proceed further, I would like to say that if 


there are any other representatives from other provinces who would like 
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tem: 265 as well as ai, on page 54, the details of which: are on page 366. 


tom 265 ‘Administration, Operation and Maintenance including a grant of 
_ $25,000 towards the commemoration of Fort MacLeod as a Royal North West 
_ Mounted Police Post subject to such terms and conditions as may be approved 
; by: the Governor in MORON aaa ared ire trs ei saa SOD RS a Cah bcd 6s Hen PO ees $6,663,934 


a Mr. en eios (Qu Appelle): I think you will find the answers at page 368 
your estimates. 


Mr. CoLEMAN: 1,541 are seasonal positions. | 
_ Mr. Dumas: I notice there is an eee a in the permanent employees and 


— Mr. COLEMAN: It is eothy aie to the organization of new parks: 
_ Mr. Dumas: Established in Newfoundland? 


ee Mr. CoLEMAN: Yes, in Newfoundland. There has also been an increase 
brought about due to the implementation of the 40-hour week. 


ee ‘Mr. NIELSEN: Might I ask the deputy minister, in connection with his 
announcement at our last meeting that certain investigations had been carried 
on in the Yukon with a view to establishing a park, and because of the 
terest displayed by Yukon residents in this proposal, two questions: one, 
why have a park in the Yukon at all; and two, a number of people in the 
Yukon are concerned with the extent to which the mineral resources in the 
territory will be tied up within the boundaries of such a park. Can you deal 
ith these questions, please? 


Mr. R. G. ROBERTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
esources): On the question of why have a park, I think there are a number 
“reasons why a park would be highly desirable. In the first place the Yukon 
is, I think, one of the most attractive parts of North America physically. I 
think it will have a tremendous attraction for tourists and for travel which 
is Beereasing in its direction now. 
_. There are more people in the Yukon and coming to it than there have 
= been before, and I think this is only the start. I think that with Alaska 
being a state, more and more people will want to visit Alaska; and with the 
population of Alaska growing, and the highways and so on steadily improving, 
we. can expect more people will want to visit the Yukon. 
_ A-national park is obviously a great attraction for the tourist industry, 
ai from the point of view of sheer economics I would say that a national 
park in the Yukon as an added attraction for the tourist industry would be 
worth a great many millions of dollars for years after it has been established, 
and after the tourist industry is operating at full tilt, if you want to call it that. 
_ Beyond the tourist aspect of this park, the purpose of national parks 
ig: to preserve highly desirable areas of the country unspoiled in perpetuity 
for Canadians. As I have said there is a variety of superb areas in the Yukon, 
and I think it is advisable to select one of the very finest of those areas and . 
to see that it is preserved in perpetuity. 

_ Referring to the second part of Mr. Nielsen’s question, about the: concern 
which some may feel over the withdrawing of such an area from mineral 
exploitation, —because minerals are such an important industry in the Yukon 
at the present time,—I think it is clear that the tourist industry and the mining 
industry are the two important industries of the Yukon. In that connection, 
ee been suggested to the minister that what might be done is to take the 
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area that is recommended as Ge the ee one for a Sorte and to adj 
boundaries as much as possible to exclude the mineral claims and other ex 
interests, and then to have the remaining area withdrawn from staki 
a long enough period to have a mineral survey undertaken. In this way a 
intensive survey could be done to ascertain whether there are any minerg 
possibilities of a substantial character in that area; and if there are not—that 
is, if it is found that there are no mineral possibilities of a substantial char 
acter—then we would know that by taking that area we are probably putting 
it, not only to its best use in preserving it, but also to its best economic use. = 

This is the proposal which is in front of the minister at the present time, 
and I think it would avoid any staking of mineral land or mineral disruption, 
and at the same time make provision for a long-term development of a pag 
which I think is desirable and important to the Yukon. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am very grateful for your views on that, and I am very 
happy to learn that it is the intention to have a geological assessment ma de 
before fixing the permanent boundaries of any proposed park. ss 


Mr. RoBERTSON: That is correct. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have one other question. Is it the intention of the branch h 
to investigate any other areas in the Yukon in your long range plan for estab 
lishing a second park? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The team which went up there last year examineda 
think, six areas and they have given a recommendation as to the area whi 
they think is the best. This does not mean that it is impossible to have mo 
than one park at one stage. That would be a matter for government polic 

In Alberta there are five parks. It would depend, I think, entirely upon 
a government decision, and government policy. et 


Mr. Dumas: I wonder if Mr. Robertson could tell us Seriane the area of 
this new park in the Yukon. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think it would be improper to ask 
question of my deputy minister, because there are four or five areas unc 
consideration, and if you name a particular area publicly, you thereby produ 
all sorts of difficulties for the department. You do not mind, Mr. Dumas? ~~ 


Mr. Dumas: No; I take it you are investigating many areas? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Six areas are being investigated. 


Mr. Payne: In view of the statement made regarding future park planni 
in the Yukon, and in view of the discussions which have gone forward, I 
would like to ask the minister what, if any, consideration is being given to 
the establishment of a national park on the west coast of Canada in British 
Columbia in an area which I do not think the deputy minister wou 
challenge, could be equalled in beauty anywhere in the world. : 

The area I have in mind is within short driving distance, some 250 mil 
of almost 34 million people. It would be a tremendous asset to British Columb 
in the future, and it would be a tremendous dollar earner to Canada. 

Could the minister say a word regarding any plans which may be possi 
in this connection? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am searching my memory, because I do 
not have all the files with me, but it seems to me that I spoke about th: 
before, publicly. There were representations made to me for the setting 1 
of a Rar onal park in an area not too distant from Vancouver. This was 
area known as the Garibaldi park area. 

Mr. PayNeE: Yes, I discussed it with you. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, you were one of the members who 
made representations. It was on the basis of the government of British Co- 
lumbia offering to consider this as a national park, and if they would i 
the provisions demanded, of turning the land over from any encumbrance, 9 4 
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one or that they have decided to keep it as provincial lands. 


Mr. PAYNE: In the event that British Columbia should turn the area of 
ribaldi park over, with its current boundaries, would the federal govern- 
nt be prepared to come forward with the development of a national park 
that site? 


Mr. Hami.Ton (QwAppelle): Yes, I have said that I would. I onde. akiee & 
might add, for the information of the committee, that some of the problems of 
he province in this regard, are as follows: when land comes under a national 
, park, they have to give up all rights to timber, minerals, and all resources, 
| and we put them out of circulation. 

This has caused. us a good deal of thought, because I think everyone 
accepts the idea that Canada has a great deal to do in expanding its tourist 
industry. That was the argument for some sort of move to something between 
\a national or provincial park and a campsite. In other words, I am thinking in 
‘terms of a recreational area set aside where it could be for the benefit of the 
people of Canada moving back and forth about the country, and for all those 
‘people who come into the country, so that they may have the advantages of a 
recreational area which is a primary need of people from our industrial and 
urban areas at the present time. 


_. Mr. Payne: You envisage a possible program of recreational areas in 
‘which the federal and provincial governments would cooperate? 


Mr. Hamiiton (Qu’Appelle): I have not explored the idea too far, but I 
have discussed it with several of the ministers across the country, and with 
one or two premiers, and the reactions that I got from them in general discus- 
‘sions have been favourable. 


As you know, the setting aside of recreational areas is a provincial 

responsibility. We have a conference coming up next year on conservation 
'which will deal with renewable resources. I would regard recreation as coming 
‘under that classification, and I was hoping that this could be one of the major 
‘subjects under discussion at that time, that is, how we could coordinate the 
efforts of the provinces to move towards the provision of more recreational 
jareas, particularly close to those large urban centres where the situation in 
imost cases is becoming most desperate. 
__. Mr. Payne: Let me assure the minister that the area we are speaking of, 
‘Garibaldi park, is one of the few areas within easy access of one of our major 
cities. It has mountain terrain, and it drops to the sea. It has skiing for twelve 
‘months of the year, and at this time of the year it has the most profuse alpine 
floral growth that I know of anywhere in the world. I wanted to check up 
‘with the minister on certain of these aspects of Garibaldi park. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): All I can say in answer is that I think that 
ip the provincial government is concerned about losing its potential mineral or 
forest wealth in such an area, there will be something come out of our dis- 
Cussions of the idea of a recreational area which would preserve much of the 
beauty, but which would not be too tightly controlled, as would be the case 
With a national park. 


)\ 


/ Mr. Payne: Has any survey of the area been undertaken to ascertain its 
1p perimeters? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I cannot answer that question authorita-- 
tively, but I recall a conversation with the minister in British Columbia in 
which it was said that they were doing their own planning, or planning to 
do some kind of land use survey of the area. I am speaking from memory and 
T cannot be too sure how active it is. 
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Mr. Payne: My reason for “askin is that the boundary is s very mud u 
in the high land, and as it drops down to the Howe sound area a great ‘ 
of the land is timbered, but it could well be used in park development 
whereas with the eastern limits, very little of them would be accessible fo 
park use. So some of that area could be retained Carne the park for lumb er 
ing purposes. a 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan- Recnirokey I should like to ask the ‘ministé a) 
a question or two. I know he is familiar with this problem, and I fear tha 
I am tramping over old ground; but I am somewhat troubled about the situation 
which prevails in Glacier National Park, and which is likely to exist twe 
years from now. Glacier National Park had a registration of 222 people in 
1957-58, which is very small; I suppose it was the smallest number of visitors 
at any of our parks. But by midsummer of 1961 it can be assumed that tha t 
number will increase to many thousands if the trans-Canada highway is com: 
pleted through that area. 

At the present time the facilities which are built to accommodate people 
there are very limited. May I ask if plans are advanced for developnicaas t¢ 
meet that probable influx within two years? > 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): The answer is no. bbs is one of | 
conundrums we are up against in park work at the present time. You - ri] 
be meeting this difficulty in two or three years at Glacier. We are now meeti F: 
it at Banff and at Jasper, because we spent all this money building beautifu 
roads in, and we have no facilities to look after the people when they con 1e. 
So there is a period of adjustment which is very difficult. c 

At the present time with the parks planning group just getting started i ca n 
say that to my knowledge there is no plan. Mr. Coleman does not know of any 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I wish to reemphasize the dif- 
ficulties which the branch may encounter because between Revelstoke ané 
_ Golden there are no accommodations whatsoever to deal with people, and th 
is the one place where they are likely to seek accommodation. It is in the he 
of the national park, and I emphasize the fact that the present campsite c 
accommodate only about 150 people, and that it is probable that when; zi 
highway opens, there will be a tremendous influx. sg 

Let me give you my reasons: when the big Banff highway was opened, 
was just a gravel road, and there were thousands upon thousands of people 
who poured over that road—who came in that one year. But the number h 
been diminishing ever since, because there is no accommodation. s 

I feel strongly that unless consideration is given to this matter now, th 
parks branch will find itself with an absolutely hopeless situation when t t 

park opens, because it will be the focal point for people going into the region. 
t think that cannot be overemphasized. i»: 


~via 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I certainly understand the predicament the 
hon. member has outlined, and I would like to point this up, that there 
pressure being put upon me to get this trans-Canada highway built, and th 
the building of the highway has meant a tremendous expenditure in respec! 
to my department. ‘ a i 

This is causing us a great deal of concern; because with the pressure t 
build this road quickly, there is so much going into the parks for constructi 
that we do not have enough to provide the amenities. Since I cannot increa 
the budget beyond a certain point, because it is linked to the over-all ‘poli 
of the country, we have to take this in limited stages. I will make a note of 
what the hon. member has said and take a look at it, but at the moment I. 
cannot be too hopeful that we can avoid the predicament, which I can see. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): The reason I want to emphas ize 
this so strongly is the difficulty with the limited number of people who go as to 
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] an are iis in to that park, aud if there is no provision wade to hold 
2m in a given area, in view of the bear population—and they have caused 
) ass the past there, in the very centre where people are likely to. want to 


; “providing accommodation to receive these people and regulate the flow 
Eesitors in that area. You will have them Bee all over the country, and 


they can confine the people to Pein regions which attract them, or vs certain 
entres where they will be under regulations. 


a Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am grateful to the hon. member for raising 
a very good point. We will make it a point to see that this thing is not only 
ooked into but that action is taken to PLevER! any serious rouble there. 


= S Seticularly = way of motels and one thing and another, due to the 
‘difficulty of financing through mortgage schemes, in particular, because of the 
and. titles. May the committee be brought up to date on the subject? I 


a Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not know of any new regulations, but 
hat we have been doing is to hear representations from the various interests 
n the parks. There is no question at all that a person who is in business 
perations in a park does have extraordinary difficulty in getting credit, be- 
~ause there is no fee simple title on which they usually can borrow. 


This is one of the major problems we have turned over for study at Queens 
University by the group of professors who are experts in municipal govern- 
ment. I have spoken frankly and in some detail to tourist representatives, 
and to motel operators in the mountain parks, about this question of credit 
when I pointed out to them that we considered it to be one of the greatest 
1urdles we had to overcome. 
We have the difficulty of land tenure which has to be straightened out, 
and the question of rental rates; but the question of credit will also be a very 
difficult one. I have asked them to make full representations to the group 
of men who are doing the study for us at Queens, and I have asked them to 
eet very positive ideas forward as to how we can meet it. I think that is all 
I can say about that. 
e Mr. GunpLock: It would greatly facilitate this pressure for accommoda- 
; tion in some of the western and southern parts, where at present they are 
undergoing growing pains, and where astute business operators are having 
great difficulty. It seems to me there must be some way, or some sort of 
| solution possible. 


i Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I Fiat say that the representatives of the 
\ 


mountain hotel and motel association are quite confident that they can sit 
down with a group of knowledgeable people and work out some way, and 
set up regulations which will give them credit security. My own department 
wer that they can come up with something which will work out, but I my- 
self do not know just how they are going to do it. So I leave it to the experts, 
} ‘because they are quite confident they can meet the difficulty. It is a tough 
problem, as far as I am concerned. 


j 

Be Mr. McFarLaNe: Is there any truth in the statement that the motel 
operators in the parks are being granted only a year to year lease on their 

rer? I understand there has been quite a controversy especially at Yoho 

as Kootenay parks with the motel operators in those areas. 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think that parenienr is Eatecey L 
They are granted leases on a 21-year basis with the right to renew; an 
only condition is that they would lose their licence if they did not conduc 
their business within the regulations under which they operate. 4 : 

Since I have been minister there has been only one question of a person 


=; 


losing his licence, and that was resolved reasonably and satisfactorily. a 


Mr. McFARLANE: There seems to be a misunderstanding, and that they 
~can only obtain a lease on a year to year basis. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is quite wrong. The lease is erat 
for twenty-one years and the policy is that there is no question of renewal. 
It is a continuing lease, except he has to renew it every twenty-one years. — 


Mr. FisHer: It appears it may be part of the minister’s responsibilities 
when there is a time lag or there is some real problem in the over-all sense, 
Do I take it from the minister’s remarks in answering Mr. Fleming that there 6 
is a real time gap between the kind of performance that the departmen tt 
wants to deliver or give and what they can deliver because of money a nd 
personnel? : 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Well, I do not want to answer that in the 
category of yes or no. I will put it this way. If you build a good roa d 
through an area from A to B where no people have been able to get in 
before—except possibly the odd person—you automatically bring people in 
and they want facilities such as camping areas, motels and so on, as well | 
as supervision to see they do not get into trouble with the wild animals | or 
fall over a cliff into the river. There are two extreme things you can do. te 
One is to go in and build all these things first and then build the roa 
through. In many cases these facilities are privately-owned or leased to 
private individuals. Then there is a question if you put the road throug Ps 
first there is a rush of people who follow; but there is a time lag in between. — 
I accept Mr. Fleming’s point that when it comes to supervision and safety Le 
of the public, we have to move fast. But when it comes to building th a 
_ requirements of the national park, with all the tremendous quantities of 
money which go into the building of the physical plant in a park, it entails 
a large program. We have spent thirty years working on the plant in Ban a 
and it is still incomplete. You cannot build it up in a year and have every~ 
thing tied together before you get the big rush. There is a time lag, and it. 
causes considerable trouble in the early stages. In the case of Glacier, it ha 
the trans-Canada highway, and the traffic may amount to hundreds of 
thousands; it might jump 400 times in the first year. 


Mr. FISHER: From the point of view of the committee, are you having >I 
. difficulty in getting the money to carry out these projects. * 


a 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): To be very obvious about it, as a govern- 
ment we have a deficit this year of some $393 million and the govern-_ 
ment would not like to see that deficit made any larger. We think the growth 
factor will pick up, but we do not want to get into the position where wee 
are going into debt. a 


Mr. FISHER: What is the revenue picture in so far as the parks are con- 
cerned as a whole? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is no possibility ever, and there i is a 
no intention ever, of the park revenue meeting the expenditures. The figures 
are so far apart at the present time. I think we are spending $18 million 


in the parks this year; the coming year is $26 million, and the revenue would ~ 
be about $2 million. We never catch up at the present rate of expenditure. Be 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to ask the minister if he thinks in his e 
own opinion that this time lag should be avoided? 


¢ e: 


\ 
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onesies That is the key to the whole matter. If the principle on 
these parks are established, and the reasons why we think we have 
Hhem are solid and good, why allow a tremendous fear of a deficit to get in 
the way of a reasonable and rational planning approach to take care of this. 

Pa Mr. HaMiILTON (Qu’Appelle): Do not take this one item of the Glacier 


= as a thing the government backed away from. For instance, we have 
C ommitments in Terra Nova. We are getting the plant in there in plenty of 
time, because the progress in building the trans-Canada highway was so 
slow that we got ahead with the plant. In other parks, like Jasper and 
Banff we built the plant first and improved the roads later. Of course, the 
improved roads made the plant out of date and we had to enlarge the plant. 
In most cases we built the plant first. But Glacier is a completely undeveloped 
area and national and British Columbia policy is to ram this trans-Canada 
highway through by 1960. This put the parks in a position, with our budgeting 
and planning, where there will be a lag of one or two seasons in getting the 
plant pushed forward. 


| Mr. FISHER: From a revenue point of view, many of these parks must 
have forested land which would be revenue-producing. If it was approached 
from that point of view, is there any possibility of increasing your revenue | 
in that respect in order to put say, an individual park that did have a fair 

quantity of forested land, on more of a paying proposition. 


_ Mr. Hamiiton (Qu’Appelle): That goes contrary to the purposes of the 
parks. It goes against the policy of the national parks. As I made clear at 
last year’s meetings of this committee, the purpose of the national parks is 
to preserve these beautiful areas, and their integrity must be preserved. The 
second purpose is to give employment and pleasure to the people of Canada. 
Is it your suggestion that we should take the forests and make them into a 
revenue-producing proposition? 


_ Mr. Fisuer: Well, looking at it from the point of view that trees are a 
perishable item, I have never been able to see, unless you want to produce’ 
what is called straight wilderness areas, any reason why a limited amount of 


cutting could be not only revenue-producing but would improve many of the 
eatures in a park. 


- Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am forgetting Riding Mountain and Wood 
Buffalo Park, which are exceptions. In these two parks there are cuttings. In 
the one they have mills and are cutting for the purpose of preserving the 
forests. In the case of Riding Mountain we give permits to farmers to take 
out so much wood for their winter use. We watch that all the time to see 
that they do not abuse the beauty of the park and that they cut to a point 
Where the forest benefits. There are certain areas which we have set aside 
completely as wildlife areas. There is a continual debate back and forth 
between the forestry management people and the parks people as to how 
far they should go for, say, sanitation cutting along the roads, which is better 
for the forest and better for the scenery. Generally, I do not think there is 
any intention or plan at the present time to open up the vast timber areas of 
the national parks for commercial use. The exceptions would be when you - 
decide you want to clean out a certain area for the health of the forest or 
some other reason, such as disease prevention and so on. But this is done on 
a forest management basis and to a limited degree because the parks people 
jealously guard the purposes of their parks. 


Mr. FISHER: Coming at it from another point of view, is there any way 
in which you can make exploitation of the parks for private people more 
‘ ttractive so they will provide the facilities? 
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Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Do you mean in connection 
accommodation? te SSeS Nea eee ete 
Mr. FISHER: Yes. I suppose this is the problem Mr. Hemlock brough 
- Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): That is the problem we are faced with 
connection with this municipal committee. Besides setting up a form of demc 
cratic government in Jasper and Waterton, efforts are being directed to set uy 


an economic system so that the people who are in there get enough security ¢ 


\ 


tenure that they feel they have the right to take a risk commitment to expand 
their business. But the final test of any development on a private enterp is 
basis is the dollars and cents limit. They operate on a seasonal basis and before 
they expand their facilities they have to see some opportunity of getting a 
return on their invested money. To put it very simply, if a man sets up 
motel outside of the city of Ottawa he can operate that motel at full us 
five or six months of the year and partial use for the other six or se 
months; but in Banff, Waterton or Jasper, they would get about three or fi 
months at the most. Business falls to nil and they must close up shop. Ho 
ever, the capital expense runs on. His concern is how can he provide - 
accommodation at the standard the traveHer expects in the parks when 
only operates for such a short season. We recognize the problem and are do 
what we can to help these marginal activities so that these accommodati 
- can survive and expand. 


Mr. FISHER: I have one last question. We have heard rumblings in 
house in connection with some of the parks, Terra Nova, Cape Breton 
Fundy, in relation to the question of patronage, especially in connection : 
the employment of seasonal employees. Could the minister give any sta 
ment as to whether this is a difficult situation or how the department 
approached this? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. I will be repeating what I have 
before in the house. Generally speaking, the question of seasonal emplo 
at the parks was looked upon as a way of providing jobs and recomme: 
tions came from local members and so on. This problem was taken u 
myself as the minister and by my predecessor, Mr. Harkness. We trie 
work out what we thought would be an acceptable solution to this prob 
I think it is fair enough to say that the great majority of members of 
liament recognize in the long run the job of selecting people is a diffici 
one, and for every friend you make you make fifty enemies; and that 
putting it simply. : 

This is what we did. First of all, there were no dismissals—perhé 
_ there were four or five. It is either three or five. These were dismissed 
in one case on the recommendation of a member, and so on—thus there we 
practically no dismissals, and roughly 1500 of the employees in 1957 we 
left as they were. Then in 1957-58 we entered into the winter works 
gram. We wanted to make sure there was fair play here because when 
are dealing with people in need there is no question of patronage or poli 
We tried to get neutral people to do the recommending. In some areas 
Was easier than in others. In some areas it was possible for them to go 
their employment service; in others recommendations were taken from hea 
of churches, Legion branches, and so on. As a result, we have received let 
of commendation. In one case the president of the Liberal association in 
county which embraces Cape Breton Park approved of the way we 1 
doing it. As a result of this procedure everything seems to be quiet dov 
there. Everything was working out well. There are just the two pa 
there and they all agreed we were making a fair effort in trying to | 
with this by taking it out of the political level and employing local pe 
who were in need. In one case we picked two clergymen of different fa 
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ne Eeople from Brandon gota chap to make a statement to the effect that 
aired and fired people and handed out the jobs. Well, I immediately set 


er co people from all groups. One i them handed me a letter. This was 
oa to Mr. Mandziuk of Marquette. This letter was aur oesee to See 


Re: Winter employment in Riding Mountain National Park. 


As mayor of the village of Shoal Lake, this letter is being written | 
to you. 
y For your information, when the council considered the list to be 
considered for employment in the park, there was never any mention 
of politics and all those from the village of Shoal Lake or this area 
available for work were listed. 

Speaking for myself, I am satisfied that the handling of employ- 
o ment for Riding Mountain national park from this area is impartial 
ie and commendable. 
-_..___-You can make whatever use you wish of this letter. 
, Yours truly, 


S (Sgd.) George A. Lauman, 
(3 | Mayor of Shoal Lake. 


We have received other letters of the same nature. At the time I read 
ce report in the paper I asked them to change it. It was at the suggestion 
of their own group that we changed it, so that it would be the same as the 
sther western parks—that being that they would go to the national employ- 
ment service in Brandon. It was my hope that this would end it all. If 
2eople make statements in regard to patronage, it leads to headlines in the 
gapers, and I am proud of the way the parks department has helped me lift 
his matter up to a fairly high level. 

Pe Mr. FISHER: There is only one follow-up question on which I want to be 
clear and that is the question of the right of people who may be seasonal or 
occasional employees under schemes like this to take a fairly active part 
politically. What are the views of the department in this particular regard? 


' Mr. HamILton (Qu’Appelle): Well, I tried to explain my feelings in that 
connection in the house during the estimates last year, when the member 
for Bonavista-Twillingate, Mr. Pickersgill, was questioning me about that 
dismissal in Jasper. I do not want to mention the woman’s name. She had 
been a seasonal employee, and her job was to give information out at the 
gate. She was asked to come back. But an election had been called in the 
meantime, in March, 1958, and this woman did not limit her activities while 
waiting for her job to start. She began working as a poll captain for the 
opposition. She did not limit it even to that, but went around making some 
pretty candid remarks about the sitting member. Well, the sitting member has 
a certain sensitivity on this point and he recommended that it was improper 
for a person to be handing out information and political advice at the same 
time. He recommended she not be re-employed. The parks department wrote 
to her and advised her that her instructions to go to work were now cancelled. 
That is the full story. 
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Mr. FISHER: That is an individual case. I am thinking of the | 

_ principle. I hate to see anyone who is a seasonal or occasional em 
being kept from taking an active part in politics. This is a hard t 
define. What is an active part? ; BS 
. Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We have this debate regularly in Saskate 
ewan. Under provincial law our civil servants have the right to speak tt 
mind and take part in politics. I think in some cases they act as candidates 
Quite frankly, as a citizen, I do not like it. I have seen it in operation ar 
from what I have noticed the only civil servants who take part in polities 
are the ones supporting the party in power. I do not recall a single case 
where one has gone to work for the opposition. They only work for the 
government in power. If you are running against a fellow politically and hay 
to deal with him on matters of business, it is difficult to keep the thing separat , 
and it has caused animosity. a 
-Now, the question of seasonal workers comes in. No one bothers how the 
vote. No one bothers them. I suppose they talk to their friends. But w 
they get on the street corner and begin saying the candidate is this and tl 
it is too much for the sitting member to take. 


Mr. NIELSEN: As this problem applies in connection with all branches : an 
all departments of government, may I suggest we are perhaps removing o 
selves a little from the national parks discussion. Be 


Mr. FISHER: Well, in so far as the house is concerned, it is developed « 
focused there. I would like to suggest that the government give some sort 


definition of what they call political activity. = 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fisher, we will deal with that on another occasion. _ 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. How - 
emphasis is placed on the desirability or the need in the parks branch, pa 
ularly as related to superintendents and permanent employees, in connect: 
wtih public relations within a park? As you know, some of the superintende: 
and permanent employees in the parks almost need to be super-salesmen wt 
dealing with tourists, particularly foreign tourists. I am not saying this in 
a critical way. If I may, while I am speaking, I would like to say. h 
deeply I appreciate the considerations the departmental officials have gi 
in the parks in my area. However, I feel that is a very important aspect 
parks administration. se 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think I can speak with some confider 
on this point. I share your view entirely. This spring or winter we hac 
meeting in Ottawa of the superintendents of the national parks from all acr 
Canada. The main subject on the agenda was the public relations of su 
intendents. This matter was given very serious consideration. Techni 
were discussed and we endeavoured to find out what we should do about 


I want to say a word or two on behalf of the superintendents. First 
all, when you are in the construction stage of a national park, the type 
man you want for a superintendent, during that stage, is primarily an engine 
You do not want an animal lover or a bird watcher at that stage. You wa 
a man to help you save some money on these projects, which run into t 
millions. Ordinarily, engineers are not trained in public relations; but becav 
they have to meet the public in large numbers, they do have to have a modict 
of social graces and a little experience. To help solve part of this prob 
We have appointed in the western parks a western supervisor. He is 
experienced superintendent who has been through the construction stages 
the stages of consolidating a park—one who has had experience in hand 
the public and getting along with people. We have asked him to go aro 
and visit the parks sufficiently often during the year and to stay sufficiently 


ie 


d is to try to ose oes the engineering and maintenance Beoblen: of 
parks in order to reduce our cost. I hope that if this works as well as 
ems to we will look at the eastern parks and see what we can do there. 


ss “Mr. McGrecor: Did I understand correctly a while ago that the minister 


a 


‘they built the park before they built the roads? 

' Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): It is a question of which comes first, the hen 
the egg, sort of thing. In setting up national parks in remote areas—and I 
) thinking of Terra Nova Park in Newfoundland or Glacier Park, for 
ample—at the beginning there are simply boundaries and nothing is done 
in them at all. Then the parks branch begins to work out a plan for 
veloping a park, such as the establishment of offices for wardens, fire 
otection, and so on. Then you need accommodations for the persons coming 
o the park. Part of that planning is the building of access roads. That is 
g done in Terra Nova, not only with the trans-Canada highway but also 
r access. roads. In the case of Glacier the trans-Canada highway has 
ddenly come to its edge. At the present rate of progress it will be ne 
rough it in two years. 

In respect of Terra Nova we are in the position that the ordinary step-by- 
planning of a park did not follow the slow process it normally follows, 
-in the case of Glacier. The highway comes up and if the planning is not | 
nplete there will be a lag in establishing the accommodation for the persons 
ming in, and there will be gas stations and motels and other things to be 


Mr. McGrecor: Do you mean to say they build gas stations and motels 
out a road into the park? . 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That Bole UmIEe is py happens. The parties 


_ Mr. McGrecor: If you build a trailer park there must be a road. 
o Mr. ‘HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is right. 
Mr. McGrecor: That is the question I am asking. Do you build the pa 
vefore you build the road? 

4 a Mr. HaMiLTon (Qu’Appelle): No. 

Mr. McGrecor: You are speaking about trailers, and so on. Surely if there 
: sa trailer there must be a road in order to get in. 

Be Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): We are talking about the same thing but 
n. a ‘different way. The question Mr. Fleming has been asking is this: do we 
ntend to wait until the road goes through before we build a trailer park. I 
lave said, yes. He has pointed out there will be a lag before we get that 
railer park built, and he is suggesting we should speed up our planning in 
order to have the trailer parks in there ahead of the roads. 

2 Mr. McGrecor: How can you get them in there? 


I 
r Mr. Hami.ton (Qu’Appelle): The construction crews are working throush 
iz now, building the road. 

_ Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan- -Revelstoke): There has been no haste in Glacier 
rk, It was established in 1874. 
Mr, HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is haste at this end. 
B96. ot 
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Mr. McGrecor: I think the thing is very simple. You build your ro 
first and your park afterwards. I cannot understand how you can> bi 
camp first and then later bring through a road. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is a main line of the C.P. R. and it 
not hard to get the materials in. 


Mr. Kinpt: If we are through, I would like to go on to the historic sites 


Mr. GRANGER: I have one question. Has provision been made for ¢ i 
development of the marine facilities in Terra Nova national park? I ima 
there has been. I would like, however, to bring something to your attentio 
While a lot of attention has been given to the catching of trout, salmon a} 
so on, I think the attractions of the salt water have been neglected. The T 
Nova national park is partly bounded by the sea. It seems to me it woul 
a good idea if small inexpensive boats were available so that a family cou 
have a day of salt water fishing. ; 

Mr. CoLemMaAN: I think that one of the prime attractions in Terra No 0 
national park will be deep-sea fishing. We have been planning on that 
some time. It is a thought which is in our minds and which will be develo 

Mr. GRANGER: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman— : 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe you wish to raise another matter. 

Mr. KinptT: —it is a branch under national parks. 2 

Mr. McFARLANE: Has any thought been given to a facility such as 
post office in Radium national park? We feel, with the terrific expansion 
that area, that some consideration should be given to moving the post office 
of the park entirely so that the people in that area have the facilities availab 
to them without having to go into the park. Even if a party goes into the paz 


to discuss business with the superintendent, he still has to pay the requ 
fee. 


y 


There is a considerable amount of animosity being developed in that a é 
due to the expansion outside the park area. Has any consideration been eiv§ 
to that matter? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I will not deal with the question of paj 
fees for getting in and out; it is a minor matter. We have, however, 
conversations with the responsible minister and the deputy minister in Bri 
Columbia as to what we can do about this business of development out 
Kootenay park on the road leading out of the park. They have promi 
favourable consideration to some sort of a zoning provision which will sat 
standards, so that we will not have too large a gap between the standard 
the park and the standards outside the park. This is a very interesting are: 
It is building up very rapidly. : 


As to the post office, I have not had an opportunity to consider the meri its 
of having it outside or inside the park. It is just a mile out and in there. 


Mr. Coleman informs me he does not know of any post office within th 
park. ra 


Mr. McFaRLANE: The information I have is they have to go to the po: 


office which is situated in Radium park. They are asking for a new pos 
office outside the park area. f Re 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We will look into it and find out what - b 
arrangements are. At the moment I do not know of any post office within | Ae 
park. ss 


Mr. McFaruane: A lot of pressure has been brought to bear to incre 
the parking facility at Radium. I myself believe when you increase the p 
ing area the department will be up against a situation which will re 
that you increase the facilities in that area. 
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made on the scale of one inch to fifty feet covering the distance of three 
s through the town site, the canyon and up towards Sinclair summit. 
om that relief map we hope to be able to do our planning and endeavour 
provide more parking facilities. As is well recognized it is a most difficult 
ituation because there just is no place to park except on the aquacourt. The 
mainder of the land is almost vertical. 

3 We do hope somehow, however, to partially resolve the problem to provide 
varking space for another 100 or 200 cars. On the face of it, without making an 
inderground parking area, I do not know how we ever can accommodate large 
fuabers of cars. . 

Mr. McFarLANE: If you do increase the parking facilities up there are 
‘ou taking into consideration the extension of the pools and other facilities in 
hat area? Once you increase the parking accommodation you will have more 
people in there. 

| Mr. CoLEMAN: We feel the capacity of our pools now is adequate for 
iL great many years to come. Again, because of the confined area it would be 
lifficult to increase the capacity of those pools. 

| Mr. McFaruane: I would like to take you up there some time during the 
ummer when the season is at its peak in order to see whether or not you think 
he capacity is suitable. I do not think it will be. 

c The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, the historic sites comes under vote 265 as Sell 
is 266. If you have questions on historic sites they could come under either 
me. 

Mr. Kinvv: I should like to ask one of the witnesses, perhaps Mr. Coleman 
br Mr. Richardson, for the breakdown of that figure of $740,000, which is 
he appropriation for 1959-1960, or go to the peute for 1958-1959, which is 
: ,000 and show the breakdown. 

| Mr. HamIuTon (Quw’Appelle): Would you locate those figures? 

Mr. KinpT: Page 370. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kindt, would you mind first faking up page 369 and 
Hen perhaps we might be able to pass item 265. It is the second heading, 
‘urther details for administration, operation and maintenance of national 
narks and historic sites services. Do you see it? 

Mr. Kinpt: No. 

. ~The CHAIRMAN: It is on page 369. That comes under vote 265. 

_ Mr. Kinvt: May I change my question just a little. Could I obtain a 
ittle more information on that item of $345,000? How does .it relate to the 
‘otal vote of $746,000? 

| _ Mr. HamMILTon (Qu’Appelle): Where is the item $746,000? 

_ Mr. Kinpt: On the following page, under historic sites. 

Mr. Rosertson: On page 369 the items are under administration. On 
page 370 the items are on construction and acquisition of buildings and equip- 
ment. The votes are divided between an administrative vote and what you ~ 
might call a capital vote. On page 369 it is an administrative vote. 

na Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): You add these: two together to get the 
total amount spent. 

Mr. Kinpt: Can Mr. Coleman or Mr. Richardson break down the capi- 
tal expenditures by provinces for the year 1958-1959? = 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: We can get the 1958- 1959 capite epenathn on a 
basis with each historic park-separate. It would take a few minute 
- parently the problem is the books have not been Se closed. He 


Mr. Kinpt: Then, while you. are doing ent 
Mr. ROBERTSON: This is historic parks you want? 
Mr. KINDT: Yes; historic sites. 


3 Mr. RoBERTSON: If we do it by sites, there are about 562. There are onl ) 
about 17 historic parks. It is not hard to do it on an historic park basis. = 


The CHAIRMAN: Would it be satisfactory to have it by provinces? 
Mr. KINpDT: Yes. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The breakdown for the historic parks is not fee difficult 
but there are about 562 historic sites and they are not organized on a 
vincial basis. Therefore to separate the tiny expenditures on each of the 
sites and allocate them province by province would be pretty difficult and 
almost impossible. We can do it, however, for the historic parks. 3 

Mr. Kinpt: What I am getting at is, in respect of the vote on histori 
sites, where throughout the dominion has the effort been put? : 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I think we can give you an estimate. We cannot g sive 
it to you in detail. We can come very close. a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If you asked for it in the original! forr Y 
your question it would require a tremendous amount of work. If you — 
to compare where the money has gone, say over the last two years, I imag 
in respect of the historical parks it would be very easy to obtain. 

‘Mr. ROBERTSON: “Yes. 


Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): These are the projects. We can give - 
the actual capital expenditure; but the administration of the whole © 
is put in this other vote. 


Mr. KiInpTt: What I am interested in is the capital cost which conne 
the new development. E. 


The CHAIRMAN: For one year? 
Mr. Kinpt: It would be nice if we had it for two years. ag 
Mr. Ropertson: Would it be all right if we obtained it for two years? 


Mr. Kinpt: Yes. In the absence of those figures, or while they are } 
put together, may I go on to say that this topic of national historic 
to me, connotes a very, very important branch of the department. We 
all proud of the history of Canada. We are all interested in preserving 
relics of these great national historical sites before they pass out of existe 

I have in mind two sites in the west. One is the Franks Slide in 
Crowsnest Pass, which is an area which was part of a large study in 
As you all know, the Franks Slide occurred in 1903. The government. m 
another study of that slide in 1911. It has focused national attentio ; 
that slide. It is part of that whole Crowsnest Pass area which the Palli 
expedition visited back in the 1870’s. Also the coal industry in the west 
its birth there. What I am endeavouring to say is that from a point of. 
of preserving the relics of that Franks Slide I should like to see a develop: 
there. ne people have organized an Distorical association in the Crome 


museum to bring together whatever relics remain of that Palliser tria ng 
expedition and perhaps something of the coal industry. a 
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SS sage ay 
a otber historical te in. the west; that is the ‘Turner valley. 


F a nce I came to Ottawa to have SS arine ae about it. They have 
ized an historical association. They would like to have a museum erected 
where they could house certain relics of the oil industry in western 


What I am trying to say is this. These are two extremely important 
orical sites. On this point I might add that the association at Turner 
ey have purchased an old log building which is very much in a state of 
epair but they have set about to have it restored as part of the historical 
elopment. I would like to say that in the past, in Alberta at any rate—and 
[can speak from first-hand information—there has not been quite enough 
amphasis placed on this type of thing. Perhaps it could be that the person 
ho has been representing Alberta on the board has failed to bring these 
storical sites to the attention of the board so that some action might be 
ken. ‘I feel there should be a certain amount of public relations and that, 
a certain extent, public relations have been neglected. I feel that I can 
me it to the committee as my own opinion that whoever is asked to serve 
on that board should improve the public relations of the historic sites and 
monuments services, certainly in the province of Alberta. I would like to 
sk one other question while I am on this subject, and it is this: I want to 
compliment the department on the picnic grounds and campsites, and the 
ork and money which has been spent in that field; and if I am not asking 
or something out of the ordinary, or if I may go back, I would like to ask 
what the breakdown is by provinces, in connection with this $1,500,000? 


“g The CHAIRMAN: That was put on the record yesterday, Mr. Kindt. 
FS Mr. Kinpt: I am sorry. 
e ‘The CHAIRMAN: You will find it in the record of yesterday’s proceedings. 
= Mr. KinpT: Was it broken down by provinces? 
__ Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, it was. 


Mr. Hamiiton (Qu’Appelle): I will not take too long to answer the 

first part. Mr. Kindt knows—because he has gone through this mill before— 
that when you have a historic feature which you would like to preserve, you 
make application to me. I then present it to the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board. You know this procedure, because you have followed it; and you 
know that the question of whether the place is of national historic interest 
or not is in the hands of the board. I take their advice on the subject. If 
they decide that it is, then I have to work out what we can with it. 
tx In some cases it is just a plaque, and in some cases a local group will 
‘want to get into it and provide a museum. Then we have to negotiate to | 
see how far we can go along with such a project in helping them out. The 
success or failure in the commemoration of these historic sites depends 90 
per cent on the local people. If they have a good group, they can make it 
a very nice part of their district, and they will have done a great service 
‘to the people of Canada in preserving their district. 
"ae Mr. Kinpt: I would like to add a footnote. Where you have local people 
organized into a historical association, and where they have thought enough 
about the thing they are setting about to organize an association, you have 
the enthusiasm and the time, and in connection with the two items I men- 
tioned, the people are all organized and ready to go. I refer to the Frank 
Slide, and the Turner valley. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? You may combine it. 
265 and 266. | Rat \ aa a 
Item 266 Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and Equipment $18,694,9) 2 


Mr. AIKEN: If we are on national parks, buildings and works, I woul 
like to inquire as to the increase in connection with the Georgian Bay Islan 
Park. I see that this year there is to be construction in the area in th 
amount of $54,200, which is quite a bit more than it was last year. I won- 
dered if there was any significant change in connection with this park. They 
are very small, but I feel they are important. a 

The CHAIRMAN: The item under discussion is on page 370 of your estima tes. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): You want the main items under construc- 
tion this year? ; a 

Mr. AIKEN: Yes. I do not want a breakdown, but I wondered if there 
were one or two major projects which had not been undertaken before. = 

Mr. ROBERTSON: There are two items. Part of the reason why the chang 
looks significant is that the amount was relatively small before. The main 
in the coming year is for redesigning and construction of the campgro 
That was the same situation last year, but then it was $26,000, while 
year it is $25,000; and then there is the construction of a new careta 


residence at $15,000, which makes up almost the total of the increase. There 
are a number of other small items. ‘a 


Mr. AIKEN: It would be the construction of the caretaker’s residence that 
accounts for the difference? a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That is right, 4 
Mr. FLEMING ( Okanagan-Revelstoke): May I inquire how plans are 
proceeding in connection with the possible development of road facilities 
Mount Revelstoke Park? I know this has caused some concern and I wondered 
how planning was going along? ; = 
Mie Cr 2h.) SCOTT < (Chief; Engineering Service Division, National P r 
Branch): That is to the summit from the city of Revelstoke? y 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): With the present road there is the 
problem of overcrowding with two-way traffic. 
Mr. Scott: Some consideration has been given, but I do not know whether 
it is possible to make it a one-way road. Whether it is possible or not, 
I do not know, but that is one possibility. e 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke) : Has a survey been conducted? — 


° . pn oe jee 
Mr. Scott: No; we will have to make a reconnaissance to see if it is 
possible. ; 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): This park is in the same position 
as Glacier, in that there will be an increase in traffic when the highway 
is completed. There will be two years before the highway is completed, but 
Mount Revelstoke park will have the same pressure placed on it as will | 
be placed upon Glacier. It is a peculiar situation, but it is all coming to 
a head in a very short period of time. — 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we through, gentlemen? You have an item in 
that vote for engineering services, national parks, trunk highways, $10 million? © 
Is there any comment? a . 

Mr. McFarLaNneE: I would like to have some explanation as to what this 
item covers? a 


Mr. RoBeRTSON: This is just for trunk highways. 
Mr. McFaruane: Trunk highway projects? 


Miele, oh 
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gl 
mber ten oka Riding Aas: park—this is just for’ location surveys 
'and for clearing at this stage. 3 
- Mr. McFarRLaAnE: You gave me $2,300,000 for Banff-Windermere. 

Mr. RoBertson: No, I said $2,530,000. 
~ Mr. McFarRLANnE: What does that entail? Are you planning to strengthen 
‘the two bridges in that area where they are now limited to a canaciiy load 
of. 20 tons? 

__ Mr. Rosertson: Mr. Scott will give you the details. 

Mr. Scott: May I read what has been done on the Banff- Windermere 
cy and what we propose to do this year? 

Mr. McFaruANnE: I am interested in those two bridges. Can you help 
‘me out? 7 

_ Mr. Scort: What is that? 

Mr. McFARLANE: They are at mileage 61.4 and 62.4. Is there anything 
being done? I ask, because it is tying up our section of the country. 

- Mr. Scott: The Department of Public Works plans—I do not know 
whether they will be able to do it—to award a contract this year between © 
mile 56 and mile 62. That would take in these two bridges. 

4 _ Mr. McFar.uane: I think it would miss one of them, because one bHGes is 
at ‘mile 61.4 while the other is at mile 62.4. 

_ Mr. Scott: That is the tough section about which we were speaking, and 

‘where we will have to do some pretty basic planning. 

_ Mr. McFaruane: I wondered if any consideration could be given to fusing 
‘those two bridges renewed or strengthened, or whatever the engineering 
problem is, because we are up against the situation there where our parks are 
pretty well the border point of the eastern section at the end of the province, 
and it is practically impossible to get through there with loads heavier than 
the present limit, which is now 27 tons, I think. 

'_ Mr. Scott: Yes. 

Mr. Rozertson: Both these projects are to be rebuilt. The question is: in 
“which year. That is the point which is really being raised. The final portion: 
of the road, as has been said, is the more difficult one, and the reason for 
holding it to the end, and for going ahead rather slowly is that any mistakes 
made there will compromise things for virtually all time to come. Mistakes 
could be exceedingly expensive. That is one of the reasons it has been left 
to the end. There is a desire not to take it all in one bite. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Pion 
‘whether it comes under this particular item, but it refers to crown reserves 
on mining and other rights in connection with patented land. 

Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): You do not touch it here. You touch it under 
“northern administration of land, because we have two acts, the Yukon mining 
| Tegulations, and those for the Northwest Territories. 

_ Mr. Arken: I was concerned about crown reserves in other lands in the 
Northwest Territories. That is under the province? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): It is still under the provinces. 


' Mr. McGrecor: Could the minister give us some estimate of cost, and 
‘say what kind of roads they are building there, and what is the cost per mile? 


en 
A 


-Mr. AIKEN: There is one matter I would like to bring up. I am not sure 


— 
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Mr. HAMILTON (QwAppette): You are referring to “these mountai 
‘roads? 3 oe 
Mr, McGrecor: I am soerines to this $10 million ‘tenes in ‘the estima 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is a tremendous difference in tl 
type of roads, for example, in Cape Breton, Fundy, and in Prince Ed 


Island parks. What can we do to get these rough costs? You do not ve 
-down to the last dollar? : 


Mr. McGrecor: No; but I want some kind of intelligent estimate of wha 
these roads are going to cost. What type of roads are they; what do they ¢ cos! 
per mile in the different provinces? a 

Mr. Scott: The Banff-Jasper road, for instance, is a 40 to 44 foot roi ad, 
with a 24 foot driving surface. 


_Mr. McGregor: Maybe you could put this in the record, and then we will 
_ have it there for everybody to see. i 


The CHAIRMAN: You want the different road projects?  __ q 
Mr. McGrecor: Yes, in the different provinces, included in this item of 
$10 million—the type of road; what it costs per mile. Are they rallied lor 
tenders in regard to all this? 4 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): All of them, yes. . 4 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I think we might try to put in the main roads, ‘the e 
‘Standards and the cost per mile, road by road. If you average them out, yt ou 
get a very misleading picture, beanie the cost in some difficult place in _ a 
mountains is very different to the cost in Prince Albert National Park, 


- something of that kind. - 


_ Mr. McGrecor: Say you are putting through two main roads—which F ; 
the longest? — 


cost per mile. 
Mr. McGREGor: On that particular road? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: And you want it on the others? 
Mr. McGREGor: I want it on the others too. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: We can do that. g: 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The cost will not Be any less than - the 
estimate. 


Mr. McGrecor: While we are on that, perhaps you can answer this. All I 


this seems to be a great deal of equipment to be bought. Has all that been 
bought? 5 


~ 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We have millions of dollars meen of equip- 
ment in these parks. There is a constant problem of replacement, and with 
these new parks coming in—Terra Nova, Cape Breton Highlands, Glacier, 


Kootenay; Glacier particularly—the equipment inventory will go : up 
considerably. te 


oO aed a 


oe 
That is one of the main reasons we put Mr. Dempster—who is an eX~ 
perienced engineer and equipment man—on supervising these mountain parks, 
to see how we could synchronize the use of this equipment to get the most | 


of it. It involves a tremendous cost to keep all this equipment on 1 this mil 
of roads. 


a 
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Ss a vhich the scat Bpotalion is fandted: A few years ago we found 
; the equipment situation had got to a very bad state because the replace- 
pment was not on what you might call a really scientific basis. We worked out | 
refully, in consultation with the equipment companies and operators—who 
e familiar with this sort of thing—what were realistic replacement rates, to 
hieve the maximum economy, because you can get some very false economies 
xy not replacing your equipment. You get reduced capital costs, but you find 
your maintenance costs, your losses in labour time, your inefficiencies, are going 
up tremendously. 

So the replacements were placed on a very carefully calculated basis for. 
each type of equipment. This was approved by treasury board, and we stick 
to that as our basis for replacement. We find it works out very well on the 
whole. It is a sensible scheme of replacement for each type of equipment, 
n a calculated basis. 

-Mr. McGrecor: How do you mean—‘“‘on a calculated basis’’? 


_ Mr. RoBertson: With regard to heavy trucks, on the average they become 
uneconomical to maintain after they have gone a certain mileage. An individual 
truck may be all right, but on the average it is better to replace them after 
a certain mileage when you are dealing with a couple of hundred trucks. The 
same applies to light cars, or panel trucks, and there is that type of ee with 
certain tractors. 

Mr. McGrecor: At what mileage are they eotaced? 

‘ Mr. RoBERTSON: It differs. We replace cars at 60,000 miles. But there is 
a sort of norm on this, and we try to stick to this norm as a replacement rate. 
Mr. McGrecor: What do you do with bulldozers and that sort of thing? 


Mr. CoLemAN: When the maintenance costs reach such a point that it is 
I ‘uneconomical to repair them, then we replace them. 
— -Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Does this norm apply throughout 
all branches of the department: is it the same in National Parks Branch, the 
| ‘Forestry Branch, and so on? Do you have a basic norm? 
Mr. Ropertson: We do, for cars, because cars are prety well the same 
"sort of thing all the way through: 60,000 miles is the replacement norm. 
An individual car may be so decrepit that it has to be replaced before 60,000 
f gees. | 
Mr. Freminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): In certain circumstances cars 
= be used on forest field work. I know they are used in the Forestry 
_ Branch in the country north of Prince George. A car operating in that area 
ds ‘obviously not going to go 60,000 miles. 
ee Mr. RoBerTSON: That is correct. As Mr. Coleman said, if a certain vehicle 
is for some reason at a point where repair is obviously going to be too costly, 
_it can be replaced before its norm is reached. Actually, we secured a piece 


oe 


of equipment this year: because of breakages it had reached its replacement a 


_ point when it was about six weeks old. But this was one of those excep-_ 
tional things. 
bes J The CHAIRMAN: Do you buy your cars from dealers, or from the factory? | 
_ Mr. Rosertson: Through dealers, on a tender basis. 
_ The CHarrMawn: The same applies to other equipment? 
_ _ Mr. RosBerTson: Yes. 

3 Mr. KINDT: Mr. Chairman, I hate hi asked the clerk, Mr. ue i 
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The CHAIRMAN: For each: park? De Lee ee Be ee Sete ts 


Mr. KinpT: No; it is just four or five figures—very small. 
_ The Cuarrman: Is that agreeable, gentlemen? 

Agreed to. 

(See appendix “A”) 


a 
i. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are we through with items 265 and 266, except for ‘the 
inclusion of tables? 


Items 265 and 266 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 267, gentlemen—the same as last year. 
Item 267 Grant to Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation 0% 60. cvan ees osde tes $ 5,000 


1“ 


Mr. McGregor: I move we adjourn. % . 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Let me get my parks people out of here 
before you do so. There are only a couple of items left. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is item 267 agreed to? 

Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 268—the same as last year. 


Item 268 Grant in aid of the development of the International Peace Garden “a 
BEE PIM OPO (2 5 ie: «sg he’ b's icin sa oe sale Bo Roy 6 real tele aes Cost $ 15000 


Item agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Item 269? 


Item 269 To authorize payment to the National Battlefields Commission for the 
purposes and subject to the provisions of an Act respecting the National eet. 
Battlefields at Quebec (Chap. 57, Statutes of 1808, as amended) ............ $ 178,290 — | 

Mr. AIKEN: That is the same as last year too. 


Item agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Item 270, Canadian Wildlife Service. 


Item 270 Canadian Wildlife Service—Wildlife Resources Conservation and De- (a 

velopment, including Administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act.. $ 686, 739°. 

Mr. McGrecor: I would like to ask how that money is spent. Could 

you give us a report at the next meeting? ae 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): On the Canadian Wildlife Services? 
Mr. McGregor: Yes, this $686,000. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This is one of our very important divisions. 
Do you want it now? It would not take too long. he ; 


Mr. AIKEN: Yes, let us have it now. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): First of all, perhaps you will turn to the 
_ details on page 371 and page 372. The total vote is $686,000. The salaries 
are $399,000, as compared with $373,000 last year; that is an increase of $27, 000. 
Professional services—which is what it implies; the hiring of outside help— e 
field expenses are up $6,000. Travelling and removal expenses are up $9,000. 

Do you want all the items? There are a lot of small items here. J umping 
down to materials and supplies, they are up $13,600. Here is another one Up, 


on equipment acquisition, $22,000. What was the type of equipment you cog 
on that? 


Mr. McGrecor: Rental of equipment, $73,000? | sl 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Rental of equipment was mainly for aircraft. In the north, 
for wildlife work, most of it has to be done on a basis of chartered aircraft. For 


‘example, the caribou studies; and that is the main type of equipment which is 
rented. It is aircraft. Bes 


7 
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r. EL AaROw E (GuAdpelle): “We have been spending a good deal of 
oe last year ee to find out.where the caribou have gone. The 


a Mr. ROBERTSON: They are light aircraft, simply to get the wildlife experts 
‘there, and to keep them supplied, and that sort of thing. 


Mr. McGrecor: How many men would there be in the plane? 


: Mr. W. W. Marr (Chief, Canadian Wildlife Service): The number of men 
would vary from project to project. In some cases the aircraft might carry 


| egaes 


guide. 

a Mr. McGrecor: How would you rent that plane which you say would 
carry three or four? Would it be by the hour? 

Mr. Marr: By the hour. 

Mr. McGrecor: How much per hour? 

Mr. Mair: It would depend on the area where you contracted it for. It 


varies, having regard to how far north you are; it would run from between 
$75 to $90 or $100 per hour for a small aircraft. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Is that done by tender? 
: _ Mr. RosBertson: It is usually controlled by the air transport board. Only 


certain companies—one or two companies—would have the right to charter 
within a particular area. 


Mr. McGrecor: And they would supply all the fuel? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that all, Mr. McGregor? If so, are: we tees ee 
item 270? 


Agreed. 
We did not approve item 264, Branch Administration, the first item andek 
National Parks Branch. Is that now agreed? 
Agreed. 


ie 
‘>, 


_ We shall meet tomorrow morning at nine o’clock. 


three of four individuals, while in other cases it might be just a man and his a 
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APPENDIX oh . 


CAMPGROUNDS AND PICNIC AREAS PROGRAM 


Altogether apart from the construction of. campgrounds and picnic | 
in National Parks—which is entirely a federal responsibility—the governm 
has embarked on two separate programs under which the federal governmen 
shares with the provinces the cost of constructing campgrounds and pic 
- areas. The first of these is a winter works program begun in the winter rf 
1957-58 (January 2, 1958 to May 31, 1958) and repeated in the winter of 
1958-59 (November 1, 1958 to May 31, 1959). The other program, which wa is 
begun late in 1958, and which has no terminal date, is for the constructio 
of campgrounds and picnic areas along the route of the Trans-Canada Higl 
way. Under both programs, the costs of constructing campgrounds and picnie 
areas to agreed conditions and specifications are shared equally by both levels 
of government. = 


WINTER WORKS PROGRAM 


A summary of federal contributions for campgrounds and picnic areas 
under the winter works program for the four western provinces is given below v: 


n 
S: 


- Province Ist Program 2nd Program — 


Estimates 
January 2,1958 Nov.1,1958 April 1, 1959 
to torsos to. a 
Ente May 31,1958 March 31, 1959 May 31, 1959. 


British Columbia ....... eg oie: $ 367,096.60 $164,169.27 $175,000.00 
Piper ge oe es +. 04,397.81 73,389.76 187,500.00 


Baska GheWaNl ui! .5 test 5 3's4 ee 36,049.39 75,782.99* 42,500.00 
SRO ee iy hgh Satna oe 90,211.95 55,706.95 52,500.00 


Total for all provinces ...... $ 1,312,257.47 $947,623.69 $811,911.00 
*$44,794.16 of which is from 1959-60 funds. > 


TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


No contributions have yet been made to provinces taking part in this + 
program, but a sum of $2,000,000 is available. This figure has been apportioned 
to the various provinces on the basis of the amount of the Trans-Canada High- -_ 
way mileage within the boundaries of the province concerned. The amounts 
allotted to each of the four western provinces are as follows: e 


BO rine Ol IMI DI») iiatata toes et aoe ame eee ey ee $241,379.00 


UDOT AA cee ote iy. Go OT Meg as ee Soe 137,931.00 
DASKALCHOWAN <6. ooh tu on as eee) A ee nee 172,414.00 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1959 
(21) 


by ‘The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9. 00 o) ‘clock 
Eg this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


rf Members present: Messrs, Aiken, Baskin, Dumas, Fisher, Fleming (Okana- 
jan-Revelstoke), Granger, Kindt, Martel, Martineau, MeQuillan, Murphy, Niel- 
en, Payne, Roberge, Simpson and Sears 16 


x In attendance: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister of Northern Affairs 
d National Resources: representing the British Columbia Forest Industry 
ssociations: Mr. T. N. Beaupré, Chairman, British Columbia Division, Cana- 
an Pulp and Paper Association; The Honourable J. V. Clyne, Chairman of 
e Board, MacMillan & Bloedel Limited: Mr. M. J. Foley, President, Powell . 
tiver Co. Limited; Mr. W. Breitenbach, President, Alaska Pine & Cellulose 
it ited; Mr. Charles Dickey, President, British Salnmbis Forest Products 
Limited; Mr. Charles Chambers, Comptroller, MacMillan & Bloedel Limited; 
Mr. John Burke, Secretary-Manager, British Columbia Loggers’ Association; 
r. L. R. Andrews, Executive Vice-President, British Columbia Lumber Manu- 
cturers Recociation: and Mr. Ross Douglas, Vice-President, Forestry, Alaska 
ine & Cellulose Limited: of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
esources: Mr. R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. D. B. Harrison, Di- 
ctor, Forestry Branch; Mr. J. H. Jenkins, Chief, ay Products Benoa 
Nivision; Mr. H. W. Beall, Chief, Forestry Operations Division; Mr, D. R. Red- 


nond, Chief, Forest Research Division; and Mr. G. M. Carty, Chief Administra- 
ive Officer. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


The Chairman recorded certain revisions to printing No. 17 of the Minutes 


Bo ccctines and Evidence of the Committee of Thursday, May 7, 1959, 
‘s follows: 


ae . On the front cover page of the said No. 17 printing, for ‘Estimates 

* - 1959-60 of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys” there should 
_ be substituted “Estimates 1959-60 of the Department of Northern Affairs 

= and National Resources”. 

La ‘On page 446 of printing No. 17, in the statistical table at the top 

3 of the page, in the fifth column, in line four, “—4.7%”, there should 

es be substituted “--4.7%”. 


= Committee agreed that the said corrigenda be recorded. (See corrigenda 
n this printing). 
‘The Chairman presented the report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
rocedure in which it was recommended that, if it were necessary to do so 
o-complete the examination of out-of-town witnesses, the Committee sit also 
m the afternoon of Wednesday, May 13, and likewise on the afternoon of 
Thursday, May 14 and on Monday May 18, if the same circumstances then 
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a member of the Gatammities: being present, fOOr a seat at Sie ‘table ' 
participated in the questioning that followed. ae 


ag 
i ae 


Item 281, Forestry Branch, Branch Administration, was called. 


The Chairman welcomed the gentlemen representing the Forest Indus tr 
Associations of British Columbia. ae 


Mr. Beaupré was called; he read the brief of the said associate 
Messrs. Beaupré, Burke, Douglas, Clyne and Chambers were questioned thereon 


Messrs. Robertson and Harrison answered questions arising from the brief 


At 11.00 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.00 o’clock nag 
this day, or as soon thereafter as Routine Proceedings in the House hay 
been disposed of. a 


AFTERNOON SITTING 

WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1959 

(22) 

At 4.00 o’clock p.m. this day, the Standing Committee on Mines, voll 
and Waters resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the Depa 


ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, the Chairman, Mr. J. 
Murphy, presiding. ; 


a 


Members resent: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Fisher, Fleming (Okanagaal 
Revelstoke), Granger, Martel, McGregor, McQuillan, Murphy, Payne, Richa r¢ 
(Saint-Maurice- Lafléche), Roberge, Simpson and Stearns—14. 


In attendance: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister of Northern Affe 
and National Resources: representing the British Columbia Forest Indus 
Associations: Mr. T. N. Beaupré, Chairman, British Columbia Division, C 
dian Pulp and Paper Association; The Honourable J. V. Clyne, Chairma 
the Board, MacMillan & Bloedel Limited; Mr. M. J. Foley, President, Po 
River Co. Limited; Mr. W. Breitenbach, President, Alaska Pine & Cell 
Limited; Mr. Charles Dickey, President, British Columbia Forest Pro 
Limited; Mr. Charles Chambers, Comptroller, MacMillan & Bloedel- Lim 
Mr. John Burke, Secretary-Manager, British Columbia Loggers’ Associa 
Mr. L. R. Andrews, Executive Vice-President, British Columbia Lumber Mar 
facturers Association; and Mr. Ross Douglas, Vice-President, Forestry, Ala 
Pine & Cellulose Limited; and of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
tional Resources: Mr. R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. D. B. 
rison, Director Forestry Branch; Mr J. H. Jenkins, Chief, Forest Pro 
Laboratories Division; Mr. D. R. Redmond, Chief, Forest Research Divisi 
and Mr. H. W. Beall, Chief, Forestry Operations Division. 


Mr. H. W. Herridge, M.P. again being present, by agreement of the coll 
mittee, sat at the table and took part in the questioning. a : 


Continuing on Item 281, Forestry Branch, Branch Administra tom 
Beaupré continued his presentation of the pee of the Forest Industry 
sociations of British Columbia. Mr. Beaupré, the Honourable Mr. Cly! 
Messrs, Douglas and Harrison, the Honourable Alvin Hamilton and Mr. Che 
bers answered questions arising from the brief. 


The Committee directed that a table of wage rates in the forest ind ; 
in British Columbia be obtained, and that the same be put on the recor 
the Committee. 

At 5.40 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. — 


a 
S 


a 
i 
¥ i¢ 5 3 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1959. 
9.00 a.m. 


e ‘The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
First of all I would like to call your attention to a correction which is 
quired in the printing. On the front page of the report of our minutes of 
sroceedings and evidence of Thursday, May 17, the words ‘Estimates, 1959- 
1960 of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys” should read, 
‘Estimates 1959-1960 of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources.” This is in report No. 17 of our proceedings. 
| Also on page 446 of that issue, in the statistical table at the top of the 
page in the fifth column, fourth line, “‘—4.7 per cent” should read ‘“‘+4.7 per 
Bent’. 
_ These corrections will be made in the official report of today’s proceedings. 
_ Yesterday your subcommittee met at 5:15 p.m., the following members 
eing present: Messrs. Dumas, Fisher, Martineau, Mitchell, Murphy, Nielsen, 
and McQuillan representing Mr. Coates, who was unable to attend. Your 
subcommittee recommends that, if it is necessary to do so to complete the 
examination of out-of-town witnesses, the committee sit also on the after- 
noon of Wednesday May 13, and likewise on the afternoons of Thursday, May 
14 and of Monday May 18, if the same circumstances then prevail. Is the 
report concurred in? 
pe Agreed. 
| _ As you know, today we are honoured by having with us representatives 
from the British Columbia Forest Industry Associations, at the suggestion I 
might say of one of our committee members, Mr. ort aes To you, Mr. 
McQuillan, we are very indebted. 
' Also I may say, as you already know, on Monday next we hope to have 
Mr. D. W. Ambridge, president of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
simited, of Toronto, Professor David Love of the Faculty of Forestry, University 
of Toronto, Robert Prettie, president, Northern Wood Preservers Limited, of 
Port Arthur, Ontario and Mr. Armstrong Boyle, chairman of the Northwest 
Ontario section of the Canadian Institute of Forestry, of Port Arthur, Ontario. 
- With your concurrence, as we now are discussing forestry for the first 
time, probably it would be advisable if this morning we should start on item 
281 and continue our examination into the estimates of the Forestry Branch, 
ee we have concluded. Is that agreeable? 


- Agreed. 
E FORESTRY BRANCH 


\ Item 281 Branch administration .........cescceceecenreerccec eset ecceteeeensees $ 163,785 


The CHaiRMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us the Hon. J. V. Clyne, chairman 
of the board of MacMillan & Bloedel Limited; Mr. M. J. Foley, president, 
Powell River Co. Limited; Mr. W. Breitenbach, president, Alaska Pine & | 
Cellulose Limited; Mr. Charles Dickey, president, B.C. Forest Products Limited; 
Mr. Charles Chambers, comptroller, MacMillan & Bloedel Limited; Mr. John 
Burke, secretary-manager, B. C. Loggers’ Association; Mr. L. R. Andrews, 
executive vice-president, B. C. Lumber Manufacturers Association; Mr. Ross 
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You will be giving avidenes pertaining to a very Gino segment : 
Canadian economy. Y 

To the members of the committee I say if any member of any - I 
C.C.F., Liberal or Conservative, would like to have any other members | 
Atey here we would welcome them and also give them an opportunity 
participate. Mr. Herridge, I am sure the committee would welcome you 4g 
the table. | : 7 

Now we have to begin with brief submitted to the Standing Committee o 
the House of Commons on Mines, Forests and Waters, a copy of which yo 
each have. I am sorry but I did not have an opportunity of going through he 
brief earlier. Due to the importance of the brief, the material in it and 
length of it, would you give the Chair your ideas with respect to us 
amination? 

The brief will be read, and it may be your wish, rather than wait until 
brief is completely read, to examine any of the witnesses who are. here t 
give evidence on a particular point, and then to proceed from there, if we 
think there are some special topics. 

Mr. T. M. BEAUPRE (Chairman, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Bri sh 
Columbia Division): I think it does divide itself into five or six sections 
Obviously, we are at the convenience of the committee to answer question: at 
any time, but members may find it more convenient if we stop at the end oi 
each section and review the subject matter contained therein. 


Item 281. Branch administration 


As you have said, we have several people here who will probably 
to the substance of ive brief in response to questions. 
Mr. Dumas: I would suggest that we take it section by cra Let 
say, from page 1 to page 7, this would be one section; then, from page { 
page 12, would be another Serio That is, the forest as a resource, pulp 
paper, al so on. I think this would be a ‘soa idea. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Any other comments, gentlemen? 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, is it understood there will be no object 
interruptions during the reading of each section? : 
The CHAIRMAN: I think we will allow latitude. If you think it is adh 
able to interrupt while a paragraph is being read—we will start out on t 
basis. as 
Mr. Beaupre: Otherwise, if possible it could be held until the ené 0 
that particular section. “a 
The CHatrMAN: If you feel you should ask a question for clarification 
do not hesitate. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Beaupré, who is chairman of the British Columbia Div vi 
sion of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, will commence to read t 
brief. 
Mr. Beaupre: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister and members of the committee, 
we, of course, welcome the opportunity of appearing before you, and 
would like to handle our material to best suit your convenience. z 
‘I might just say this, that those of us who are here—although mem 
of individual pulp and paper companies in British Columbia—are essential] 
here representing the signatory associations of the brief, which associations 


pretty well cover all aspects of the forest industry in British Columbia. ag a 
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tee Geet may 1 we say that we have taken into aniereiibn die scope 
S committee and if we needed any encouragement to approach it we find 
. the words of your Chairman nee last yee on June 9 made the following 
is T hope, sir, you will permit us to quote you. 

_ “As its name indicates, it is a committee whose terms of reference cover a 
ary large portion of the entire resources field. Indeed, it is my understand- 
ing that it is not intended that the committee should even limit the matters 
under consideration to the items technically included with the terms ‘mines, 
forest and waters’. The committee will be giving consideration to questions 
that relate to the development of the vast northern regions of Canada and to 
he field of natural resources in general. Natural resources are the foundation 
: of economic wealth. The way in which we develop or fail to develop them, 
"the way in which we use them with wisdom or with folly, will determine the 
, character, the wealth and the strength of this country in years to come. It is 
thus no exaggeration to say that the subject matter of this committee is funda- 
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_mentally the subject matter on which the basis of our nation’s future depends.” 
We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you to review some 
of the problems of our industry. Before launching upon these problems and 
‘their effect on the national welfare, however, we felt it would be useful to 
“describe our industry briefly and the place it holds in the national economy. 
a Because this brief is presented by the British Columbia forest industry 
“we would like, also, to outline briefly the place of the forest industry in our 
home province and some of the problems that are peculiar to B.C. These 
comments will serve as an introduction to more detailed discussions of various 
aspects of the industry by my colleagues here who have special knowledge and 
background in various fields. 

| We stress the importance of the forest industry only to demonstrate that 
it forms a large part of the Canadian economy and particularly of Canada’s 
vital export trade. A large part of the Canadian economy grows or stagnates 
-as the forest industry grows or stagnates. 

ee We believe that insufficient recognition has been given to Canada’s present 
dependence on the forest industry or its potentialities for continued growth 
: provided - farsighted governments help the industry in meeting increasingly — 
“competitive conditions. In recent years metal mining, oil, natural gas and 
"power projects have received much attention. Yet they are smaller in the 
“national economy in relation to forest production. 

| One out of every 12 Canadians working in the nation’s goods-producing 
industries is concerned with forestry or the manufacture of forest products. 
Value of wood products is $2.3 billion (1). Approximately one-third of 
I Canada’ s total export earnings comes from the sale of forest products outside 
} our boundaries. We have, at the back of this brief, attached certain exhibits 
_which I think are useful in emphasizing some of the points that are made 
PS 
re 


in the body of the brief. I think now would be the appropriate time to look 
at exhibits A’ and B. They merely show what we have just mentioned 
about the value of Canadian products exported and the percentage of wood, 
wood products and pulp and paper to total exports. You will see, throughout 
the years from 1950 to 1958, how they show by comparison. 
: (1) 1957—Adjusted value of shipments, D. B. S. 
Of all the manufacturing industries in Canada, pulp and paper alone 
stand first in employment, in terms of wages paid, in new investment and in 
net value of output. Its production in dollar terms is greater than that of 
the nation’s wheat crop; more than twice that of all the nation’s metal mines. 
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The forest industry loads more freight than any other industry, mr 
up more than 17 per cent of all car loadings in 1957. This figure ext 
the great rail traffic created by the industry for fuel, chemicals and 
supplies required at the mills and in the woods. Pulp and paper me 
alone use one-fifth of all electric power generated in Canada. ; 


Canada’s productive forest land represents 45 per cent of all the nate n’s 
productive land. a) 


The Gordon Commission indicated over-all demand for forest products 
could—and we underline “could’”—permit Canada’s forest industries to double 
their output by 1980 and stated that Canada’s forest resources were adequate 
to supply the demand. It added, however—and we quote from the commis- 
sion report: a 

To assume that the ereetine of Canadian forest products will 
present no serious problem would be naive. Higher transportatio n 
costs and a continuing shortage of dollars, arising in part from North 
America’s reluctance to import non- Sadiiar goods, will probably limit 
overseas sales..... a 

Then there is also the possibility that the manufacture of news: 
print and other pulps from alternative materials will become an eco-= | 
nomic reality; that potential markets in a number of relatively under- 
developed countries will be shut off by the erection there of newsprint 
mills based on extensive local resources such as bagasse (sugar-ca 
waste) or tropical hardwoods; and that, as lumber grows scarcer and 
its price rises, tariff-protected substitutes, many based on wood formerly 
regarded as i inferior quality, will continue to take its place. ae 

Finally, there is what is probably the greatest enigma of all, th > 
possibility of greater competition from the Iron Curtain countries, pa 
ticularly from Russia herself with her forest resource wealth. a 


Mr. Gordon Robertson, the deputy minister of Northern Affairs and Na- a 
tional Resources, in a speech at the opening of the new forest products 
laboratory at Vancouver. February, made the following statement: 4 

The value of the forest industries to Canada is obvious—in the 
great addition they make to our national income; in the empleyiaal 
that they provide; and in their very large contribution to ‘Canada’s 
balance of international payments. a 

In such circumstances it must be a matter of general concern th L 
Canada’s forest industries are tending to become high-cost industri ; 
We are tending to lose our competitve position in the marketing of 
our forest products abroad. We are also becoming increasingly vul- 
nerable to inroads by foreign competitors in our domestic market. Our 
forest product exports are encountering problems and growing competi- 
tion in our largest market, the United States. These are, in large part, 
due to high production costs in Canada and, in one particular case, to 
increasing newsprint production in the Souter United States. | n 
European markets the Soviet Union is becoming an increasingly ib 
serious competitive threat. fe 

These are, as I say, circumstances that must be a matter of con- “ey 
cern to Canadians generally and especially to those of us who are 
connected in one way or another with the forest industries 


Naturally, we thoroughly concur in Mr. Robertson’s approach. 


British Columbia 


In British Columbia.the forest industry is even more important in pro- : 
portion to the total provincial economy and in possibilities for future growth. 
It is estimated that more than 95 per cent of the productive land in British 
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; s 1 — some 50 cents for every dollar Sinead) Net value of forest production 
the ‘oa or sale value less the cost of materials, supplies, fuel and. elec- 


‘recent years approximately 65 per cent of the value of all exports from 
sritish Columbia have been wood products. ) 
At this point I would like to refer members of the committee to exhibits 
C” and “D”, which are in graph form and show the value of British Columbia 
roducts exported and the comparison between wood pulp products and pulp 
nd paper to the total exports. 
_ You will see that the percentages range from 51 per cent up through 50 
er cent and 59 per cent and it is still very close to 60 per cent. 
_ The value of forest products exports from the province are nearly double 
1e total exports of all other products combined. 
_ British Columbia produces 60 per cent of Canada’s sawn lumber and 85-90 
er cent of all plywood and 100 per cent of all red cedar shingles produced 
2 Canada. 
British Columbia has certain advantages in climate and tree species, but 
Iso serious disadvantages—a principal one being that it is a long way from 
lany major consuming markets. The accompanying sketch map, (Exhibit ‘“E’’) 
ctually prepared for another purpose, gives an indication of these geo- 
raphic disadvantages. 

Exhibit “E” is a rather small reproduction of the original sketch, but it 
nows very closely the British Columbia producing area and its relationship 
) its main markets. It also shows how other important producing areas are 
ycated much more advantageously, from the point of view of distance. 

__ The late Honourable Gordon McG. Sloan in 1956 concluded his second 
1onumental report in the royal commission of enquiry into the forest resources 
{ British Columbia. The following remarks, selected from pages 411-413, and 
age 416, are pertinent to this discussion: 
The global look, sketchy as it must be for inclusion within the limits 
of a report of this size and nature, demonstrates, at least to my own 
: satisfaction, the validity of my previous comment that the prosperity 
'_ of our forest industry is in direct relation to the measure of our exports 
| = to the-markets of the world... 
hee The production of lumber in this province is only between 4 and 5 
per cent of world lumber production. It follows that we cannot control 
- prices on world markets. On the other hand, we ought to be able to 
maintain this relative position in terms of supply. But to do so we 
must remain competitive in terms of price, and as price is beyond our 
control we must produce at a cost which permits us to sell profitably 
at world prices. Industry does have some control over the costs of pro- 
duction by, among other things, operating at the peak of efficiency, 
with close utilization and diversification of products, provided, however, 
that the other partners in the deal—government and labour—exercise 
an intelligent cooperation in maintaining the stability of our economy. 
ue This province is extremely sensitive to the impact of world con- 
/ ditions. The decline in our lumber sales in the United Kingdom, the 
| ‘United States, and Canada clearly demonstrates our vulnerability, to 
outside influence over which we have no control... 
The same conclusions apply to our plywood and shingle production. 
One fact is undoubtedly true: competitive sources of low-cost pulp- 
supply are rapidly becoming available to world buyers. 
What then is the summation of what I have been saying? It is 
simply this: Our forest policies as they relate to stumpage rates, 
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taxation in its different ae on Es eae Sas Yerest 
tenures and the assured supply of raw ‘material ‘at realist 
levels, regeneration, and other related matters must all be. 
by an informed and sympathetic understanding of the vulne 
of our forest industry, its reaction to and dependence vy 
foreign markets—many of which are even now slipping away from | 
—and its sheer inability, standing alone, to alter the ineluctable - 
operating in the market-places of the world. It must be stressed 
the only place open to us in which we can forge, sharpen, and im 
our weapons for our forays into the tournaments of world trade 
our own domestic sphere of influence, in which government policy wil 
of necessity play a major and decisive part. The pattern of crown owne 

ship and virtual monopoly of our forest resources permits of no oth 0 
rational conclusion. a 4 

Gentlemen, that is the end of the quotation from Mr. Sloan’s report. 


In summary then, it can be said: = 4 
(1) The production of forest products is, by a wide margin, Canad 
largest industry. ‘Te 
(2) It is an export industry vital to the national welfare which 
meet highly competitive conditions in price and quality on the world mar 
(3) As a natural resource industry it is an industry in which governn n 
policies have a decisive role. 
(4) It is an industry with a high employment potential capable of 
substantial expansion. 
When it is remembered that export of forest products makes up one 
of all Canada’s exports, the importance of maintaining and expanding» 
export trade will be apparent. 4 
Unlike many other major industries, it receives no special subside 
allowances or support from either national or provincial governments. On 
contrary, we will show that our industry is singled out SOF tax burdens hi 
than any other industry in Canada. 
From the quotations from impartial persons cited previously and thon h 
submissions which will be made later in this brief, it will become appare 
that our industry is facing difficult problems, that developments in scier 
and technology are tending to reduce the world’s interest in Canada’s 
softwood forests, and that we are losing many important export markets 
I hope you awill find our submissions worthy of your closest attent 
the national interest and that you will agree with us on the need for ser 1 
study by government. 
That, Mr. Chairman, is the end of the first section, which is . essentiall: 
introductory section for the purpose of trying to place the industry 
perspective. As we go along we will support and enlarge upon cer in 
statements. x 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you may not have any questions to: ask at 
this time, but in all probability you will have. I think it is quite impor 
that we have either the minister or the deputy minister of the departr 
with us while this brief is being presented and examined. There are gol 
to be a lot of policy matters discussed here and a representative of t 
government should be on hand. Now, gentlemen, you may ask your questi¢ 
Mr. AIKEN: There is just one matter.that I do not find in this state 
so far. My recollection of the export market is that pulp and paper is 
lumber products second and wheat is third. There was not any attemp 
to divide pulp and paper from lumber products. In other words, of the 
production two forest products come first and second in the national oe 
and wheat third. 
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le Shoblem of how government Sates could be aed. Is that the sort of 
judy you have in mind; is that the kind of thing you have in mind when you 
ke this statement in Wis paragraph? 


_ Mr. Beaupre: I think so, yes. As we go into the brief a little more, we, will 
expand to some extent on forest taxation aspects as they affect our inGuste, 
-__I think many people are aware of some of the anomalies that do exist. We 
recognize the problems in writing regarding some of these things, and we 
solicit the earnest attention of this committee to this problem and ask you, 
in our final recommendations, to ask the government to do what you apparently 
have been suggesting should be done, to consider this a problem not only for 
study, but for solution. 


cm Mr. FIsHER: Mr. Robertson, could you explain to us what has happened 
to that particular study? 

Lae Mr. R. G. ROBERTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Study has been undertaken since Mr. Fisher made his comments 
a year or so ago. It has not reached any point of conclusion as yet. The question 
has been discussed with the Department of Northern Affairs, with the Depart- 
ment of Finance and also with the Department of Trade and Commerce. I do 
not know that there is anything further I can say. The minister might feel 
free to say something further. But that is what has happened since the last 
meeting of this committee. 

ee The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? We will pro- 
ceed, Mr. Beaupré. 
| 


~ Mr. Beaupre: a 
The Forest as a Resource 

The forest resource is frequently looked upon as being in the same 
category as mineral or petroleum resources. There are similarities, but there 
are also basic differences. Mining and petroleum are recognized as high risk 
industries. The forest industry is also a high risk industry. Timber land 
investments are of usually long duration. Notwithstanding high costs of pro- 
tecting them and increasing their growth, they suffer unpredictable losses 
from fire, insects and disease. For example, in British Columbia last year 2 
million acres of forests were destroyed by fire. The damage to forest in New 
Brunswick by the spruce budworm, and the costs of attempting to control 
this epidemic is an example of the risk from insects. 

_ The difference between the mineral and petroleum industries on the one 
hand, and the forest industry on the other, is also important. Minerals and 
petroleum, once taken from the ground are gone. They leave an empty hole. 
In contrast, the forest is a renewable resource. Under modern sustained 
yield management it is a crop similar to wheat or apples or any other crop. — 
The annual harvest is limited to annual growth potential. This permissible 
annual harvest, which can be maintained without eating into forest capital, is _ 
called the annual ‘allowable cut: 

- Canada has huge unused forest areas which could be utilized to provide 
thousands of jobs without diminishing our forest resource. Government taxa- _ 
tion policies encourage investment in the mineral and petroleum industries 
but, as we will demonstrate, fails to offer similar incentive to investment in the 
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forest industry. Considered in the broad national interest these dace 
government policy present a puzzling anomaly. If it is in the national interes} 
to encourage the production and export of mineral and petroleum resource 
which are irreplaceable, is it not even more desirable to encourage the use | 
the forest potential which is now wasting and which can be utilized wit 
depletion of the forest resource? a 


The Gordon Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, a estiaiae J 
that if forecast market potentials were realized, the Canadian forest indus 
could increase their output by 120% above 1955 in terms of constant dolla 
The commission estimated that at that time Canada would still be using o: 
57 per cent of its total forest potential. The report said, and we quote: 


In an attempt to assess the available wood supply in Cana 
“allowable cut” estimates were obtained from government sources. T 
information, adjusted so as to take into account the additional volume 
of wood resulting from expected improvements in forest management, 
indicated a potential available (annual) supply of 9.5 billion cubic fe 
in 1980. Of this some 7.3 billion cubic feet may exist on what are 
classified as accessible forest lands. Another 2.2 billion cubic feet, con= 
sidered to be available in potentially accessible areas, represents an 
additional reserve for the future. ie” 

As previously stated, the commercial requirements in 1980 (3) may 
be in the vicinity of 4.9 billion cubic feet. To this must be added expect ¢ 
annual epidemic losses from fire, insects and disease. The total drain 
is forecast as being in the order of 5.4 billion cubic feet 25 years from 
now. Were this to be the case, total depletion in Canada in 1980 would 
represent 74% of the productive capacity of the forests now considered as oye 
accessible, and only 57% of the total forest potential. ae 

(1) The Outlook for the Canadian Forest Industries, Page IX 
(2) Ibid, Page VIII - 
(3) Assuming markets grow by 120% of 1955 in constant dollars. ~~ 
Canada has no monopoly of forest wealth. Exhibit F shows the major 
forest areas of the world. The back of this brief shows the world forest area as 
being 9.6 billion acres. It shows the soviet bloc with 22 per cent, North America 
with 19 per cent of which Canada has only 10 per cent—Latin America with 22 
per cent, and other countries 37 per cent. ‘g 4 
It should be noted that although Canada is shown as having 10% of the 
area it has only 7% of the volume due to the sparseness of the northerly ly 
forests. The foregoing refers to total wood volume. Canada’s portion of the 
softwood volume is higher, being 10% of the total world volume. — 
In recent years more than half the wood reported removed from the world’s 
forests was coniferous. The importance of coniferous forests as a source of 
fibre for pulp, textiles or chemicals, however, is declining due to technological Ly 
advances. Within the last few years, for example, it has become possible t 0 
make pulp from hardwoods of the mid latitudes. This has greatly expanded 
the forest potential of these regions, especially of the Eastern United States. 
Great quantities of formerly uncommercial species or grades of hardwoods " 
now usable for pulping. ee 
It must be expected that similar technological progress ail ultimately n mak ce 
possible the use of enormous tropical hardwood forests. A number of countrie Ss 
have embarked upon planting of coniferous trees, suitable not only for pulpin 1g 
but lumber production. Growth rates of these trees are frequently many times: 
Canadian growth rates. a 
Canada already suffers many disadvantages in costs and distances fr 
markets. It is presently harvesting only its most accessible forests. 
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terial costs are mounting rapidly as wood must be brought further and further 
existing mills. It is our belief that Canada is already losing out to countries 
ere more enlightened and aggressive government policies have been adopted. 
In the matter of forest research and protection, Jast- July )5th; a7 Bs: 
ester, Mr. Ian Mahood, presented to this Committee a case for increased 
ctivity by the Federal Government in British Columbia. His major recom- 
mendations, which we endorse, we would like to repeat, with your permission. 
Mr. Mahood said: | 

The federal forest service, with its long experience and competent 
staff, should provide leadership in analysing the research needs of British 
Columbia. A committee of experienced foresters representing the federal 
government, the provincial government, industry and the University of 
British Columbia, under the chairmanship of a qualified layman, should 
make a comprehensive study of programs now in existence. 

A working plan should be developed. It should cover the items of 
greatest urgency and be applicable for the next ten years. 

The federal government should be prepared to increase its participa- 
tion. This participation should be adequate to the tremendous need; 
relative to its interest in the substantial revenue it draws from British 
_ Columbia’s forests; and, at the very least, commensurate with the 
ies expenditure it undertakes in other Canadian provinces. 
ke While recognizing the important work done by the Canadian Government 
on research in the following areas: 
ee Forest Products 
| Insect Infestation (as it affects Forests) 

Plant disease (as it affects Forests) 
It is submitted that there are other equally important research fields requiring 
study which Mahood listed as: 
(a) Tree Seed production and collection. 
(b) Development of strains of trees best suited to geographic climate 
4 and soil condition. 
‘ (c) Suitability of species to site. 
: (d) Plant ecology. 
(e) Fire protection. 


The research conducted by the Federal Government in these fields in other 
parts of Canada far exceeds that provided for British Columbia, yet in B. C. 
the population’s dependence on the forest for its livelihood exceeds the 
dependence of Canada as a whole on the forest, by more than three to one. 


Research into fire protection would include study of danger rating; the 
influence of weather; study of firefighting equipment, and the use of it. 


Turning from research to protection, the accompanying tables, which are 
an extension of statistics included in the Sloan report of 1956, show, in table 62—- 
which is shown as exhibit G—that industry (‘‘other agencies’’) spent $1,846,971 
on forest fire protection and suppression, in the year ending March 1958. I do 
not know if you would like to turn to that table at this stage. In this period 
the B. C. Forest Service spent $2,858,207. British Columbia’s total expenditure 
of $4,705,175 compares with the Dominion Government’s grant of $128,000. 
‘The terms of the Federal contribution require that it be confined to capital 
expenditure for protection,—lookouts, radio equipment, etc. Use of the money 
is denied to actual fire fighting. 


Surely this disproportionate contribution by Ottawa—less than 3%— 
should lead to a re-examination and fairer sharing of fire-fighting costs. 
Dominion Government assistance towards the building of access roads | 
into timberland is valuable to B.C., but cannot be described as parmanent 
policy, rather it is emergent and temporary, being visualized as an aid to 
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Gunter employment. Access roads into fina aehas are a necessity. in | I 
vesting the crop, and are equally important Dame and after logging, 10% fire 
protection of the area. z 
Here, Mr. Chairman, we come to the end of what might be consideret 
a section of our submission. u 
Mr. McQu1tLan: I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. On - the 
subject of fire control, I understand there has been a joint group of the i im 
dustry—I forget what they call it; the forest protection council, or somethin 
like that—that has banded together with the forest service to try and ir n- 
prove the method of fire protection. : 
One of the things with which they have been most concerned is the 
question of weather reports during the fire season. I have a copy of a lett 
here written recently by the British Columbia Loggers Association to the 
Minister of Transport. I know this question of meteorologists comes unde 
his jurisdiction. They are pressing for the appointment of a top meteorologis' 
so that weather forecasts can be intelligently given to cover the forest areas 
of British Columbia. z 
Is there anyone who can tell me whether you expect to have any assis 
ance in this regard? I am referring to the request for this appointment. Pel C. 
haps Mr. Douglas or Mr. Burke could tell me. a 
Mr. Beaupre: You say that the letter was from the British Columba 
Loggers Association. Perhaps Mr. Burke may have heard of some reply 
that. 


a 


Mr. J. N. Burke (Sectretary-Manager, British Columbia ee Associc ; 
tion): The letter was written on May 1. I had not had a reply by. the 
time I left Vancouver. It goes back a little further than that, because last yea 
this forest protection group, which consists of fire wardens of companies | ant 
representatives of the British Columbia forest service, made some recom. 
mendations regarding the improvement of weather forecasting to help ix 
the protection from fire of British Columbia forests. a 

As far as seemed possible, the recommendations were followed, at le 
last year. We had a much better forest forecast. We had a special forecas 
like the fishermen get. In our letter this year we asked that a man be ap 
pointed to do nothing but that work in the weather bureau at Vancouver 
They have a man there for air service forecasts; that is, for aeroplanes. Tl 
was in our letter to the minister, to which I had not had a reply when I lef 
Vancouver. 

But I would like to assure this committee that it is most important tha 
the man who is trying to keep fire order for us knows every day, to th 
best of anybody’s ability, what the weather is going to be. We are askin; 
that the government do everything it can. We have had some assuranc 
from the minister that they will do everything they can to help us. ee 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Burke a question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


the snterior? 
Mr. BURKE: Yes. 


the government, while they are made by people mostly residing and work 
on the coast include the interior, and I have the line-up which the govern 
has issued to their various radio stations throughout British Columbia. I 
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pitas separately bor: the lower aoe aes coast hid for half 
different areas in the interior, so that each one gets its own forecast. 
the way it lines up. 


e get one at six o’clock in the morning—and, incidentally, I might add 
the lower part of the British Columbia, they have provisions to pick up 
; ington state issues and forecasts, which is a fire weather forecast such as 
a re gens about. It is a five- day forecast, concerning what the prospects 


“They are now actually quoting that Washington station forecast on the 
uth end of British.Columbia whenever and as often as they think it might 
bly apply to British Columbia. However, as yet we have not a man in 


| Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. 
Mr. KINnpT: Is it thought that would be public information? 


Mr. -BurkE: It is broadcast over the radio stations at 6:00 to 6:30 in the 
rning and, again, in the afternoon from 5:00 to 6:00. Forecasts are broad- — 
in the widest terms, on radio, as to what the weather is going to be. 


Mr. FISHER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Harrison for comments 
regard to the paragraph on page 10 which reads as follows: 

The research conducted by the federal government in these fields 
in other parts of Canada far exceed that provided for British Columbia. 


z Do you recognize the validity of this statement? 


: — Mr. HARRISON (Director, Forestry Branch): For many years we kav 
ited a forests products research laboratory in Vancouver. But in forest 
rch our understanding was, up to about 1955, that the British Columbia 
service preferred to do its own forest research itself. ‘ 
\t that time a request was made that we should establish what we call 
istrict office in British Columbia and undertake certain particular lines of 
arch. The general idea is that we should concentrate on those lines which 
_be properly referred to as fundamental research and long-term work, 
eas the forestry people in British Columbia will continue to concentrate on. 
roblems arising directly from forest management. 
_ The immediate problem we had to tackle was related to tree Bnveiloee 
fically seed production. That is one of the subjects mentioned here. It 
ends also into part of the second item, the development of better strains of 
ses. A start has been made on this project. We sent out a physiologist last 
*, and we are getting another one this year. 
Plans have been made in the department with a view to establishing in 
ss Columbia an office on the same scale as those maintained in other 


graph, in 1955 a request was made for us to send parties into the field 
try to work out what we call danger rating tables which would be suitable 
or - British Columbia, and similar to those which have been used with great 
success in (other parts of Canada. ne all provinces except British 


h Columbia to make a similar forecast. Does that answer your question? _ 
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A request was made by British Columbia for the establishment of ty 
field parties, one working on Vancouver island and the other in the interior 
They are now in their third year of operation, and it is hoped that it will be 
possible at the end of this third year to have enough data to develop these 
danger rating tables for British Columbia. i. 

Of course, when the tables are developed they will have to be tested ve 
exhaustively, and we hope that this will be done by the British Columbia fo 
service and that the forest industry will help in the test. Aim 

There will be very difficult problems, especially, perhaps, in the interio 4 
interpreting tables of this kind. In various areas only short distances ap 
differences in fire danger conditions will arise on account of the very rou; 
topography, whereas, in the rest of Canada, relief is not so bold. 4 

This question of elevation and its effects of such factors as dew formatio 
is a very hard one to tackle. At the present time I can only report that tI 
program is progressing well, and we are hopeful that something very use! 
will come out of it. , 4 

Mr. FrsHer: It is just in the beginning stages? be 

Mr. Harrison: This particular end of the program is pretty well advance 
The tree physiological work has barely started. - 

Mr. FrsHer: Have you done much site classification work yet in Britist 
Columbia? Br 
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months this summer. : 
In a very short time we hope to have a full-time specialist working | 
that problem in British Columbia. It is recognized as being extreme 
important. i 
Mr. FisHer: Could I ask the gentleman presenting the brief if he cou 
give a short summary of the role that the British Columbia forest service fill 
in the field? Perhaps this is a most delicate and difficult question. a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Could I ask one question on research before you ask that 
Mr. FISHER: Yes. ae 
Mr. Nretsen: You made a statement that the British Columbia forest : 
industry preferred to do its own research. 
Mr. Harrison: The forest service. 
Mr. Nie.sen: Is this still the situation? ae 
Mr. Harrison: They prefer to do their own research on experimenta 


sylviculture. And with respect to the various ad hoc problems that arise it 
connection with administration of the forests, but they want us to take on a lc 


of the long-term work. a 
Mr. Nretsen: Are these the terms of reference with the British Columbi 
forest service? ie 
Mr. Harrison: Yes. ‘\ 
Mr. NietsEN: A cooperative program? | ms 
Mr. Harrison: Yes, that has been discussed very fully. a 
Mr. Niztsen: Is that covered elsewhere in your brief, this cooperatio 
between the federal and provincial bodies? ie 


Mr. Beaupré: This is the only reference we make here to research wor! 
Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder when you answer Mr. Fisher’s question, if yo 
could include that? a 
Mr. Beaupré&: I would like to ask Mr. Douglas, as vice president in cha: 
of forest matters to deal with that. He is best qualified to answer that quesu 
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IRMAN: Mr. Douglas, would you ‘come to the front? 1 : 
CQUILLAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few words before 


en recognized as such in British Columbia for a long time. He is now 
rivate practice, so he is speaking as an authority on this particular subject 
restry. 3 : pi Pg 
The CHAIRMAN: Before Mr. Douglas speaks, I wonder Mr. Harrison, if 
ay ask you a question? 

“Mr. HARRISON: Yes. | 

_ The CHatrmMAN: Has the federal participation in research and in other 
wenues been restricted or restrained in British Columbia as compared to 
er areas in Canada? 

‘Mr. Harrison: Not now. There was no forest research up to 1955, but a 
lly cooperative attitude exists now. tke 
I should add that the Forest Biology Division of the Department of 
griculture, which is concerned with the study of forest entomology and 
‘pe hology, has maintained an establishment in British Columbia for a con- 
siderable number of years, and has provided the same kind of service in that 
province as in others, in connection with forest insects and diseases. 


‘Mr. McQuILLan: I would like to ask just one question, Mr. Chairman. — 
You mentioned something about a field station in British Columbia, a 
ully manned station in the dominion forest service. 

‘Mr. Harrison: We have a forest products laboratory. In the other regions 
( Ovinces of Canada, in some cases groups of provinces and in other cases 
single provinces, we maintain district offices. We want to establish a full- 
S forest office with a group of men fully skilled in research in B.C. 


to. mplete that establishment? 


Mr. Harrison: It depends very considerably on the extent to which the 
rnment finds it possible to provide the men. I hope that we will be 
lly established within five years. 


Mr. HarRIson: Yes, but it is going to be difficult. : 
Mr. McQUILLAN: The forests will all be burned up within five years. 


Mr. Harrison: The forest protection work is going full speed. I might. 
that it is extremely difficult to get really. competent men. You have to 
e them where and when you can find them. 

‘Mr. NIELSEN: Why is it difficult to get them? 


_ Mr. Harrison: Because there is not really a great number of fully com- 
tent research men. We require different kinds of specialists and if we 
4 Say, an expert in ecology we have to find one, with advanced training 


hat subject and who is able to go, in this case, to British Columbia or 
lerever we want him. 


‘Mr. Nie.tsen: Do you find enough of these trained personnel are graduating 
n our universities? 

Mr. HARRISON: They have met our needs up to now. We hope that it 
be possible to create an ‘atmosphere in which bright students have 
idence there will be jobs in research to compete for, and that this will 
long way to insure that enough people will be ready to take advanced 
iy as 

Ir. NIELSEN: Has the federal government made that atmosphere? 

_ Mr. Harrison: I think, probably, the great interest being shown in the 
bject this morning is indicative of that. 


it} 
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glas speaks to the committee. He is one of the foremost foresters, and | 


Mr. McQuILLAN: How long do you expect it will be before you are able 
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Mr. NIELSEN: What about ‘scholarships aud oe and Bad ty) 
thing? <a 
Mr. Harrison: There are quite a hima eae of ‘scholarships availa 
‘post-graduate training in Canadian and American universities. Alar 
of our young men have taken advantage of them. 4 

Mr. Kinpt: How about relslivie salaries for attracting young students t 
enter this field? 

Mr. Harrison: This situation has been much better in the last couple 
of years than it was previously. However, there is always a very big problen 
It is very difficult when you have your eye on one really first-class 3 
you are hoping to get, and then somebody with a lot more money co 
along with an eye on him too. We have had a very striking example of t 
just this spring. a 

There is a limit beyond which the government cannot compete. As I saic 
the situation has been better during the last two years. a 

Mr. NIELSEN: That is, the situation has been more sound with regard 1 
the salary paid by government to a technician than one in industry? T 
situation has been better? What situation are you-talking about? — 

Mr. Harrison: The salary situation. , a 

Mr. Rospertson: I think Mr. Harrison means the discrepancy betw 
government salaries and industry salaries has been less in the last cou 
of years than previously. He does not mean that the government salaries ¢ 
better, but the discrepancy is less. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Government salaries are not any better? a a 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Oh no. 

Mr. Harrison: Than industry. 

Mr. NIELSEN: They are not better than they are in industry? 

Mr. Harrison: No, and that is particularly true as you get further al 
in accumulated experience. That is-to say, men entering into governmer 
service come in at very competitive rates, compared to what is usually a: id 
in industry, when they leave university with a bachelor’s degree. 

But when they have accumulated 15 years’ service this discrepar c 
between what a first-class man is getting in industry and in government 
rather painful to the government man. Progressively, when they get 20 yes 
service it is even worse. - 

Mr. NIELSEN: What striking example is this to which you have referred 


Did you lose a man to industry? r an 
Mr. HARRIson: Yes. : 
Mr. NIELSEN: Tell us about that. : a 


Mr. Payne: Could we not have a statement from the man being called 
The CHAIRMAN: I think this is a very important subject. . 
Mr. NIELSEN: I think it is too, and I think we should pursue ita: 


_ before we proceed. ‘Mr Harrison is giving us, I think, very pertinent eviden ( 
It is something which I believe we should hear. 

Mr. Harrison: I hope you do not expect me to go into too much de 
on this because individuals are involved. We were able to find a man with 
post-graduate training at the Ph.D. level who fitted exactly the need at one ¢ 
our district offices. He entered the competition and came out head and shoulde 
above everybody else. He was offered the job. I have not had confirmation ¢ 
this, but it is coming. He indicated he was not going to accept the pose 
because he was being offered 80 per cent more by a company. That is a 
extreme example. 
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hich” you later elaborated. I am wondering if you onl explain 
er or not there is a continuing lack of joint participation between the 
governments, or if that situation has been improved in respect of the 
incial government concerning federal participation. 

Mr. Harrison: In British Columbia? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


_Mr. Harrison: The relationship now is excellent, but our contribution at 
moment is very tiny. We are just beginning. However, as far as attitude 
soncerned it is very good indeed from our point of view. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Harrison, could you prepare for the committee for 
lusion in its minutes a table showine what the percentage by the government 
of the budget of each provincial forest laboratory in respect Of 4ts¢ maimn- 
ance? In other words, in Ontario the federal government may be contributing 
per cent to the. maintenance of the research station in Ontario—40 per cent 
the total budget. What is paid in British Columbia and likewise in the 
er provinces? Could you prepare for us a table showing that? 

Mr. Harrison: I am afraid it would be difficult. Some of the provinces 
ye their own research divisions and some have not. In those provinces 
gg have no forest research staffs, what is done is done by us. Where there 
“cooperation—and > ‘Ontario: usta: good example—the two services are not 
nded together in one unit. They work quite independently, but the co- 
| is arranged in consultative committees or some such means at the 
_ In the provinces we do not have forest research laboratories similar to ne 
a products research laboratories. The vast majority of forest research 
is done in the field. 


‘ie _ Mr. NIELSEN: Then in the absence of that could. we obtain a table show- 
ing the dollar amount of federal contribution to each province for the purpose 
pursuing research work? 

_. Mr. Harrison: We can, by regions. In the Maritimes it would have 
be for the group-of provinces because we just have the one office. For 
wfoundland, Quebec and Ontario we could give it to you individually. 
nitoba and Saskatchewan are together, and Alberta and British Columbia 


ae of Mines and Meetnival Surveys, namely the fact that a good 
ny men whom the government would like to have are, shall we say, stolen 
ty from the government by industry. This is making the government’s 
ition more difficult. Perhaps it might be a good idea this morning, when 
have SO many members of the industry here, to point out to them the 
culty which the government service has in competition with private in-| 
a try in respect of these men when they are looking for first-rate trained 
se es in their area. Industry must remember that the job sometimes is 
le more difficult by the fact that they are offering much higher wages. 
Cannot help that, but I think we are trying to understand the problems 
ae lumber industry and that probably they should understand some of the 
1 Ities the government is having. 
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The CHAIRMAN: 1 aot a fact What it cutit be helped by | improving t 
competitive position through government action. ; | ene Ot Bs 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Yes. nS S yes yar Lk an 
The CHAIRMAN: That is what this committee has been recommending, 

Mr. PAYNE: If it is your wish to explore the research field complete sly 
before we pass on, there is a suggestion in which I am interested; that is, 
division of the roles played by the two departments, the Department ¢ 
Northern Affairs and National Resources and the Department of Agricultul ey 
Js it wise that the two departments have to be involved in this matt of 
research? = | 
Mr. NIELSEN: Should not there be a department of forestation? ‘aq : 

Mr. PAYNE: Quite. | e | 
The CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Robertson, in the absence of the minister, 

to answer this question. This is a question regarding government policy. 


Mr. RoBERTSON: First, Mr. Chairman, the division between the two depart 
ments is that the Department of Agriculture handles forest entomol 
which deals with the insect infestation and insect problems in the for 
and forest pathology which is concerned with forest disease. The ot 
aspects of the forestry work—forest research in silviculture, managem« 
ecology, and so forth are handled through the forestry branch of the Depe 
ment of Northern Affairs. The forest products research is handled in > 3 
Department of Northern Affairs. Forest management, in so far as it i 
federal function, is handled through the Department of Northern Affa 
Relations with the provinces in connection with various types of agreeme 
are under the Department of Northern Affairs. Forest entomology is in th 
Forest Biology Division of the Department of Agriculture. The origin 
this arrangement is that many of the aspects of forest entomology, particularly 
as they affect plants in the forest, are similar to entomology and pane 
as they affect plants in the field. That is the origin of the division. 

There have been discussions, and perhaps even investigations, on occasi ‘ 
to ascertain whether or not it would be desirable to bring about a union 

all the functions into one department. There have been many arguments é: 
- way on this question. At the present time, as you can see, the forestry fu 
tion is divided. If you move forest entomology and forest pathology over 
to Northern Affairs, in a sense you would have the entomological and 
pathological earch function divided between Agriculture and No 
Affairs; you put your dividing line there. ! 

Another possibility, of course, is to move all forestry over to Agricultu Q, 
Then you would have a division of your resource function, which is 
Northern Affairs, and you would be taking jurisdiction out of it which wo 
inhibit the operation of the resource function and the planning function the: 
Therefore, there is no easy, simple, obvious answer. This is why at the. 
of two investigations into the problem there is still no clear answer | U 
- which is desirable at the moment. , 


Mr. PayNnE: Would it not be a good thing to hear spokemen from 
industry of at least one area of Canada on this matter inasmuch as the ; in- 
dustry represents a tremendous picture in Canada’s economic operation? | It 
seems to me industry should be given an opportunity to express a view on thi is 
because like so many other things, in assigning such matters to agricu. 
there is always an opportunity in my mind, within the field of agricul ir 
departments that many things do not become complete. se 


Mr. Kinpt: Since we have here representatives of industry, anid. | 
this same problem came up last year when we were without the representa 
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Bey this srotild seem os be a eoéd opportunity for us to ask for 
views on this particular subject of the coordination and integration of 
forestry matters. I would like whoever is the spokesman to give us the views 
f the industry on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to have any further discussion on- research? 
; question is broad and very important. Would you mind if, first of all, 
one who has further questions on research has an opportunity to continue. 
Mr. FISHER: Is not the United States parallel almost similar, except that 
1e forest services are not within the Department of Agriculture? 

__ Mr. Rosertson: There also, Mr. Fisher, over the last year or two a bean 
d e. of examination has been pncereaeen into the organization. 

Mr. FisHer: I think the idea is to make the forestry service independent, 
it not? 

Mr. RoBertson: Or alternatively, I believe, of giving it to Interior. 

_ Mr. Harrison: That question has been discussed a great many times— 
wi pether Ree in the United States should stay where it is in Agriculture 


A" Mr. FISHER: The logic of their move was because of the ae Is there not 

| so a logic here that if you expand your operations there would be the same 
impetus and it would be logical to have it all within the framework of the 
forestry operation? 


a: Mr. ROBERTSON: That is a true statement. That is why I mentioned it had 
not been determined at the present time. As you say, if the forestry service 
grows and the situation alters, in effect you have a situation similar to that — 
in the United. States because of the different scale. 


om The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Beaupré, on page 10 of your brief you refer to research. 
You point out that some independent work is being done and that others re- 
quire study. I would like to ask you whether or not there is a disturbing lack 
of scientists or technicians in the forestry field in British Columbia. 


ae 4 Mr. BEAuPRE: Mr. Chairman, a lot of questions have been asked in respect 
of research and I think Mr. Douglas could give much more specific answers. 
e are, however, obviously very much aware of the problem of skilled person- 
el. I think it is terribly important. As I mentioned, I believe it is true, partic- 
ularly in respect of senior personnel, that salaries in industry are probably 
going ahead of government salaries. There are always two ways to sort out the 
( ifferential; one could be to have industry withhold that money and the other, 
of course, would be for the government to come up. Of course, would be for 
the government to come up. Of course, withholding it sounds very nice if 
you ‘want to save money, or if you think you will save money. Let us suggest, 
however, that Canada is in world business, not just in the export of its com- 
modities. We are unfortunately also in the business of the export of our person- 
nel. Good personnel are hard to come by. I think the rates of pay in our industry 
lo. something to help out in that field. We are active and anxious supporters 
of our universities in many ways, through scholarships. We provide oppor- 
oe we in the summer for students to continue and become better graduates, 

| we welcome the forest service taking up as many of these people as they 
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its forest resources i the way of revenue, and when you Sonate 
Harrison said—how much good one man can do for an industry of this ; 
portance, this is not the time to try and save a couple of thousand dollavall on 
an important government official whose work can do so much for the economy 
of this country. Indeed, the alternative could be rather disastrous for 
economy, I suggest, if somebody does not keep these people in Canada an 
there are not any incentives to attract people to these schools in oP 
other schools: because people are not born deciding to be foresters; they ma 
a conscious decision to come into this field. 

I consider there has to be an incentive to keep these people here 
interest them in graduate work; and they must be assured that they are 
going to be discriminated against because of their specialized efforts, becaus 
they are working for one of Canada’s most important—if not the most im- 
portant—industries. o 

The CHAIRMAN: I am glad you touched on the scholarship Baie of this: 
matter. Because of the importance to your industry, con you tell this committee 
what scholarships the forestry industry in British Columbia is making availa 
to students? 

Hon. J. V. CLYNE (Chairman of the Board, MacMillan and Bloedel Limite 
If I can speak to that, Mr. Chairman; I happen to be a member of the sen 
of the University of British Columbia. I could not give you any detail in doll 
and cents, the number of scholarships, or the amount. I would be very g 
to furnish the committee with that information as soon as I get back to V 
couver. I assure you that the amounts are substantial. 

The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by “substantial’’? 

Mr. CLYNE: For instance, just recently the sum of $50,000 was devote 0 
a particular form of forest research which will take a couple of men maybe si 
months to investigate. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that a contribution by the forest industry in Britis 
Columbia? 

Mr. CLYNE: Not by the forest industry as a whole, but by an individ al 
very closely connected with one of the companies. te 

The CHAIRMAN: Would the committee think it advisable to have on th 
record—it could be placed on the record later—information concerning scholar ; 
ships by the British Columbia lumber forestry industries? a 

Agreed to. 


Mr. FISHER: It should not be hard for Dr. Harrison to get this informatio 
for us; there are not that many forestry schools in Canada that you could no 
get the picture very quickly. I think it could be obtained just from university 
calendars, and I imagine you have the information in your library, have ae 
not, Dr. Harrison? it 


Mr. HARRISON: Yes. 


Mr. FIsHER: I think it could be tabled and would give a fairly accurat 4 


q 
picture. yt e 


Mr. PAYNE: What is the British Columbia lumber industry’s view regardin, ’ 
centralizing methods of scientific approach, at the federal level, undertaken 
by the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Northern Affairs? 
Is there an advantage in centralizing it, in your view? Could we have am 
views you have on this matter? . 


Mr. Ross Doucias (Vice-President, Forestry, Alaska Pine and Cellul 
Limited): I am unfamiliar with the pikes set-up in this regard. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would you be more explicit, Mr. Payne? You were 
ndering if there was any difficulty, or any lack of cooperation? 

Mr. Payne: The general picture. I have no specific views. I would like 
hear. industry’s views generally on this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN: As it affects their industry? 

_Mr. FISHER: Could not the question be put this way, Mr. Murphy? Have 
ou any views on the fact that the forest biology part of research in Canada 
; under the Department of Agriculture rather than with, or linked with the 
orestry branch in this particular department? 

Ne ‘Mr. Dovetas: I would say that it has not mattered very much to us, 
yecause we have not had forestry research of any other kind. We have dealt 


I think we do believe, though, in our own province, that research should 
peued oe under one direction. Whether it should be so in the dominion, 


. Mr. Peres: In forest research? 

__ Mr. Payne: Yes. 

. DouGLAS: Yes. 

| Mr. Payne: You can see no particular disadvantages relevant to the 
scientific liaisons that would then be necessitated between agriculture and 
forestry? 

_ Mr. Dovuatas: I am speaking provincially, but I do not see difficulties there. 
am sorry; I do not know the dominion problem. 

ps Mr. Payne: I do not think we are searching for a statement on anything 
broader than that which encompasses your specific interest. You can see 
‘mi arked advantages in centralization? | 


Mr. Doucias: Yes. And we. suggest in our brief that forest research in 
British Columbia should be tied together. That is one of the suggestions we 
have made, and we propose that possibly the federal government could take 
the lead in tying it together. 
= Mr. Payne: That conforms with the views expressed by Mr. Mahood on 
Page 9? 

Mr. Douctas: Yes, we endorse that. 


cs Mr. Fisuer: You remember my original question, Mr. Douglas, with regard 
to the role of the British Columbia forest service in these particular fields, 
which was touched on by Mr. Mahood in his brief? 

_. We have a “no man’s land’ here between the two services that I think 
‘most of us would like to see closed in. No one wants you to make a critique 
of the forest service, in terms of what it has been doing; but what are the 
relationships between the workings of the two services, and what are the 
blind spots that have appeared? 

The CHAIRMAN: When you say “between the two services’, you are 

erring to the two governments? 

Mr. Fisuer: Yes, the provincial and the federal governments forest 
services. In essence, you are coming in here and telling us that the federal 
government should be doing more in this particular field; they have a respon- 
sibility to the British Columbia forest service. How do we get to the root of 
the problem, in your view? 

ef Mr. DoucLas: We have not quite said the federal government should be 
oing more. We have suggested that the federal government should take the 
lead in analyzing the research needs in British Columbia, helping to set up a 
Program in British Columbia and then participating more than they have in 
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Mr. FisHeR: Is the logic behind your proposal the Fea as has” co ) 

the Ontario forest industries association, which is. to the effect ‘that 
the federal government takes so much from forest industry, in ¥ 
taxation, it has a responsibility, either to give money directly back 
~ forest service or carry out research on its own? * 4s 
Mr. Douctas: Yes, that is the logic of it, I believe. 3 ae 
Mr. Payne: And, further, do you not suggest that this federal spe 
should be in relationship to the importance of the industry in British Colum 
which today—your brief indicates—is not in relationship to spending elsewh 
in Canada in forestry matters? se 
Mr. Douctas: Yes, in broad terms we suggest that. But I think the ma 

of research is in one which the amount to be spent, the subjects to be stud 
the method of going about it, is best worked out between the domin 
service, the provincial forest service, the University of British Columbia | 
the industry of British Columbia, all of whom do some research in their a 
way. We are proposing that they should be tied together and a more cohe 
program developed. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Tied together under the leadership of the ted 
government? Mr. Mahood says, “The federal forest service, with its | 
experience and competent staff, should provide leadership in ae 
research needs of British Columbia”. : 
Mr. Dovucias: Leadership in analyzing the needs. As to how that ac 
administration of it would follow, I have not given much thought. 


Mr. Payne: But you concur in Mr. Mahood’s remarks? 


Mr. Doucuas: Yes, we do. 
Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of Mr. Dougie 
You are not suggesting for a moment that there is a “no man’s” land”, a la 
of cooperation between the provincial and federal services, because I kK 
in my own district the provincial forest service cooperates fully with 
federal forest service with regard to forest industries, and with the scie 
service of the Department of Agriculture. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think that has been answered by Dr. Warrican 
course, we could have it repeated. He said there is now—and he emphas 
“now”—quite satisfactory cooperation and liaison. But you can also ans 
the question. i 
Mr. Doucuas: Yes, we have no criticism of that whatsoever. — 
The CHAIRMAN: How long has that continued: how long has that. situa 
been in existence? Pe, 
Mr. Douctas: The cooperation between provincial and federal servi 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. DouGcuLas: Dr. Harrison can tell you better than I. 
The CHAIRMAN: You will accept his answer, then? 
Mr. DouGLAs: Yes. 


Mr. STEARNS: Mr. Ghanian: I would ask Mr. Douglas one question, wl 
may or may not tie into this whole discussion. How does industry in Bri 
Columbia feel about the adoption of a continuing depletion charge in 0: 
to reimburse the operators for moneys spent on fire protection, scholarsh 
research and loss by fire? we 


the Broun kit i! getting ahead of where I should be, Mr. Chairman? 1 
bring this up later, if I am out of order. BS 


The CHAIRMAN: There will be an opportunity later, Mr. Stearns. be 4 5 
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©, STEARNS: Then I will wait. I am very much interested in Mr. Douglas’ 
s on this, when we get to it. | : . 
The CHarrman: Fine. ‘, aes 
‘Mr. PAYNE: If we have exhausted this matter, Mr. ‘Chairman, I have a 
stion I wish to ask. 7 
_ The CHAIRMAN: We have not quite exhaused it, because I have a question 
ask, Mr. Douglas, who, in your representation here, can express an opinion 
egarding the federal government policy on the amount spent on research 
allowable for exemption? , 
Mr. Dovctas: Mr. Chambers. 


__ The CHAIRMAN: The question, Mr. Chambers, was concerning the federal 
government allowance for money spent by industry on research and allowing, 
by the present policy—the continuing policy—exemption from income tax. Of 
ourse, we all know that probably no amount spent has been refused for ex- 
e a tion; but will you express your opinion relative to the amount of the 
allowable exemption for income tax? 
oa Mr. Charles CHAMBERS (Comptroller, MacMillan and Bloedel Limited): As 
you said, Mr. Chairman, there have been no instances of disallowance of any 
expenditure on forest research, other than those that have been of a capital 
lature, and they would be allowed in the form of capital cost allowances. That 
O say, if it was necessary, in the course of research, to build an access road, 
of some kind, the government takes the view that that access road is ofa 
capital nature and capital cost allowance should be allowed in the usual 
lanner. In other words, it does not single out capital expenditure on forest 
search of a general nature for any singular treatment. | 


ae AS to the amount, having an allowance of the amount as an expense, any- 


thing further that the government did would be in the nature of a special 
grant, and I wonder if we should touch on that at this moment or wait for 
“taxation and incentives” to do that. There is a section on “taxation and 
incentives”. 
pa The CHAIRMAN: That is quite all right. Mr. Beaupré, have you any infor- » 
mation here for the committee on the amount spent on research by the forestry 
industry in British Columbia? 
Co Mr. BEAupRE: I am sorry, sir; we do not have that kind of statement 
here in our brief, and I do not have those figures. : 


_ The CuarRMAN: Could the figures be made available? 


a 


‘ 


tee The CHAIRMAN: The information will be made available later, gentlemen. 
[ think that is important. . 

Would you now like to hear Mr. Douglas? Have you anything more to 
say Mr. Douglas? . | 
"= Mr. Douctas: I would like to say this, that we are speaking here as the 
forest industry, and I do not want our remarks interpreted as criticism of the 
British Columbia forest service because, in the field of work which they do, 
ney do an excellent job. However, their research in the main has been in the 
applied field—yield studies, thinning studies, and things of that nature. 

_ The reason I think we are making this suggestion here is that in the last 
lecade British Columbia has made quite a substantial step in changing over 
0 sustained yield form of management; and, as a result, there are so many 
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things that we do not know and that we need iS now that we think 
research field has to be stimulated and speeded up. | . 4 a 
That situation was also met by the late Hon. Mr. Saks in ir commission 


and we are endorsing that. 
Mr. Stearns: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Douglas a question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Stearns. 4 
Mr. STEARNS: What percentage of your industry is on sustained yield i 
British Columbia at the present time? ~ 4 
Mr. DoucuLas: I cannot give you the exact figure, but I would say prac t- 
ically all the major integrated companies, which comprise about 50 per cent 0 
the industry, and some of the smaller ones in addition. In addition to that, th 
government is managing or is starting to manage its own lands on the sus 
tained yield principle. é ee 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Douglas, before you finish, turning to page 10: ‘7 | 
While recognizing the important work done by the Canadian govern 
ment on research in the following areas. 4 


And you mention three— 
forest products, insect infestation; plant disease. 


Am I correct in saying that the federal government came into the picturell i 
cooperating in these particular fields at the request of the provincial governme nt 
Mr. Doucuas: I could not say, sir. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Can anybody here answer that? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Harrison. 
The CHAIRMAN: Dr. Harrison, did you hear my question? — 
Mr. Harrison: I am afraid not. 
The CHAIRMAN: I was referring to page 10. 
While recognizing the important work done by the Canadian governm n 
on research in the following areas: forest products; insect infestation; 
plant disease. 


Those three areas are separated from others. Is that because you were asked t 
step into those fields by the provincial government? : 


Mr. HARRISON: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Was it only within the last couple of years? | | 
Mr. Harrison: These are of very long standing. Ad 2 
The CHAIRMAN: Were these other areas you referred to later, within - the 


last couple of years, requested by the provincial government? ea 
Mr. Harrison: These items (a) to (e)? | ie a 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, was your cooperation requested only within this 1 
couple of years? | 
Mr. Harrison: Yes, substantially that is correct. 
Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, these items (a) to (e) were suggested by ] 
Mahood in his testimony. I would like to ask what has been done in regaré 
these recommendations. Has anything been done? I am referring to these item: 
(a) to (e), tree seed production and collection, development of strains, and 
so on. ae 
The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Harrison will answer that, Mr. Payne. 
Mr. Harrison: Taking the items in order, it is a little difficult to tie 
program we have started out with exactly to these items because they 
somewhat different. However, last year we sent out a tree physiologist to st 


things, and he has a technical assistant. There will be another physiologist 1 
year, 7 
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_ Mr. Payne: Do you mean the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. HARRISON: No, our department, the Forestry Branch. They are con- 
rating on a study of the flowering processes, in other words, that end of 
production in British Columbia, and they are comparing it with similar 
periments being made at Petawawa. 

_ On one or two occasions, on site classification, we have sent consultants in, 
ut that is all that has been done so far. We are planning to have a full- Hime! 
nan, or men, resident out in British Columbia. 


_ Mr. Payne: You have not undertaken studies on the other points? 


_ Mr. Harrison: Except fire protection. I have outlined the two years’ 
rogress that has been made, and this will be the third year. 

oa The cooperation of the British Columbia Forest Service in this regard has 
: ‘been a great deal more than we even hoped for; and we hoped for a lot. They 
i are very good indeed, and they have given us every support and all the help 
‘possible. 


_ The CHarrMaNn: You would have been into these fields before if you had 
‘been asked, I assume? 


ae Mr. HARRISON: Yes, in oO Y, the same way as we are in the other regions 
throughout Canada. 


gr The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fisher, you had a question to agle? 


1 

te Mr. FISHER: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Douglas made a statement that most 
of British Columbia is on sustained yield. Is this largely as a result of regula- 
tion or would you say it is as a result of enlightenment at the managerial level? 


Mr. DOUGLAS: Both of them. 


a 6Mr. FIsHER: If your statement is true—I am not saying it is wrong, but 
if your general statement is so—we have what must be a model in Canada, 
that is, a province in which the majority of forestry resources are on a sus- 
tained yield basis. _ What was the most effective means that led to this 
situation? : 


. a Mr. Dovuctas: It stemmed from the first Sloan commission in 1944, as the 
result of which legislation was enacted that permitted industry to license 
crown lands for sustained yield management, under what was then known as 
the management licence concept and is now called the tree farm licence concept. 

- Most of the land in British Columbia—95 per cent, in fact—is held by 
the crown, and until that legislation was enacted, industry had no title to 
anything beyond the first crop which it might hopper. to hold. So there was 
no incentive for forestry management. However, that has been made possible 
by that legislation. I think the industry was ripe for it; they have backed it 
ea One way or another, it has made quite a transformation. 


~ Mr. FISHER: There is one point that has developed in Ontario, and I wonder 
you have a parallel in British Columbia. That is, as you move towards 
sustained yield the factor of fairly large units tontrolled by large companies 
and corporations became very apparent, so the role of the small entrepreneur 
in forest development had to be put to one side because he has neither the 
size of holding nor the resources to go along with sustained yield. Have you 
had that situation in British Columbia, where because of sustained yield in 
forest management, the small operator has tended to be squeezed out and you 
get a build-up of larger units in forest holdings under fairly large forest 
ae organizations? 


wd 


= = 
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Mr. Douctas: Although it is quite a lively question in British Columbia, 
50. Bar the small man has not been squeezed out. It is true that sustained yield 
has been undertaken, in the main, by large corporations. In order to do that 
the large corporation needs a latee area. But, for instance, the government has 
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operators. | In the interior the Sa eaE HORE is a good deal more ee : 
there is still quite a field for the small ee ane the eee, 
dicated to maintain that. Se a 
Mr. FISHER: The government napates: the anauanent side of it? = 
Mr. Dovcatas: Yes, they call them public working circles. . 
Mr. FisHerR: This would be an argument for the federal government 
move out of the field of any research into silviculture management or sustai | 
yield. The provincial government is playing such a role in this field that the 
federal government should not be in it. 5: ) 
Mr. DoucLAs: No, I do not see that. There are so many aspects ona Tey 
search. Sustained yield management is a crystallization of, say, 30 differe 
aspects of forestry, all of which come under research. Ss 
Mr. FISHER: So you think there is a role in this particular field for rese: 
by the federal government, and a role in British Columbia specifically? _ 
Mr. DOUGLAS: Yes, I am not speaking of the tance nature, but of 
scientific factors required for it. 
Mr. McQuiILLAN: Mr. Douglas, is not one of the major blocks to achiey 
a sound sustained yield plan a lack of a lot of this research information we 
asking for? In other words, without a lot of this information, to a cer 
extent you are guessing ata sound sustained yield capacity? 
Mr. DOUGLAS: Yes, very definitely. That is one of our problems. ‘It cal 
a lot of discussion in the last Sloan commission—the fact that we are gues 
at a lot of the information we should know. e 
Mr. FISHER: This is where we have a parallel in Ontario. The steal 
has been put forward that it is all very well to talk about. sustained eles 


we do not know enough about the kind of species we wish to encourage. H 
you a parallel problem in British Columbia? 

Mr. DouGLAS: Yes, to a degree. We have felt fairly confident on 
species we should be growing; but we begin to feel less confident when we - 
around the world and see what is growing elsewhere, at much faster rates. 
mention that in here, why these things need to be checked into. So far, 
have made the first step to sustained yield. We have started to ora : 
areas systematically, but it is all done on rather crude information. : 

What we need is a positive effort to improve our productivity. It may 
by different species or different treatments, but whatever it is, we have to 
out. ; 

Mr. FISHER: Cutting methods, do you feel that is a field where the domi 
forest service can play a part? 

Mr. DouGLAS: Yes, they could. Somebody has to do it, whether dave 
or provincial, I do not care. Our suggestion, you will remember, is that 
research field in British Columbia be analysed constructively by a committ 
in which we think the federal government could take the lead. y 

Once that is done, I think they can allocate the division of labour. | 

Mr. FISHER: Could I just ask Mr. Robertson whether some steps have be 
taken in this particular regard? | . 4 | 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I wonder if I could refer this to Mr. Bae 


division of the field between their research aigistan and ours. ee \ 
informal discussions on that last year, but no steps have been taken as 7 
as I am aware, to form a committee. mp 
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is very strongly represented. That pattern can be developed, I think, WANES 
ich pee 


; ‘The CHAIRMAN: We have not finished this Bbiece 
Iam going to ask Mr. Beaupré, before we leave, if we can get a breakdown 
the main products in the forest industry and the end products that have 


sible? What proportion of the forest harvest is main products, - and what 
proportion is end products? 


arther research what other uses could be made of some end Header. 
_ Gentlemen, some of you might have questions and I know you are finding 
s much more interesting than maybe some of us expected; and we have only 
just started. Some of you may have time to go through some parts of the 
loan report concerning the British Columbia forest industry. There will be 
ere copies of the report in the library, and the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources has the odd one to lend, and I am sure they 
will make them available. So, perhaps, before we finish you might take the 
ae questions based upon it, pertinent to this inquiry. 

i fe a say to the members of the committee that the house goes into 
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o . WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1959 

ie . 4.00 p.m. 

ia The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum, gentlemen. At the morning meeting 
a question was asked about the scholarships provided by the forest industry 
in British Columbia. We have a table here, which I am told. is not quite 
corr plete. Perhaps it could be explained by someone. It does not indicate 
the generosity of the industry, apparently. 
Mr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, this table—as was suggested—was taken 
Hem the calendar of the Undercity of British Columbia for the year 1958-59. 
It simply lists those individual scholarships which were available to students. 
do not know if you wish the table to be read, Mr, Chairman. 
The Cuarrman: I think SO, yes. 


' Mr. Harrison: The Alaska Pine and Cellulose Limited Schatten: in 
restry—one scholarship; the amount is $500 annually. In this list reference 


utnber to ei rae with no dollar value, issued by the British Columbia 


hn 
oe 


committees which perform + very useful services, upon which ee 


been utilized. Whether that is true research, I do not know, but is that pos- 


_ You might refer to what part research has played in that; and through 


pportunity of getting some StS MaT On upon it, and you might want to ask 


aft 
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ship, at $300; (b) British Columbia Lumber Manufactiter. TAscoceee 
at $300. Then there is the Finning Tractor and Equipment Limited 
scholarships at $250 each. The H. R. MacMillan Scholarships in Forestr 
Forest Engineering, two at $200 and two at $100. Then the Truck Lo 
Association Scholarships, two at $125 each. That is the information, Mi 
Chairman, we were able to obtain from the calendar. ye? Sa 


The CHAIRMAN: Would some one from the delegation like to comment. on 
this statement? 


Mr. CLuyNE: Mr. Chairman, I understand that those are annual schon t= 
ships, but they do not include such things as endowments or particular gi: 
for particular purposes. If we may, Mr. Chairman, with your pleasure and 
the committee’s pleasure, I think we might supplement that by additiona 
information later. 4 %) 


The CHAIRMAN: That will be fine. This morning we were discussing in 1e | 
brief, and we had with us the deputy minister. We were concerned at that 
time with research, pages 10 and 11 of the brief. aM 

Like yourselves, perhaps I had an opportunity to review this brief ra 
hurriedly. While we decided this morning to read each subject and — 
discuss it, we have found since starting that our question would be ove: 
lapping something that might come up later. I believe we could expe 
the proceedings if we had the brief read, and then there would be no repeti 
of discussion of any particular subject. Is that agreed, gentlemen? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: That is a good suggestion. A ‘a 
a 


The CHAIRMAN: We can leave the research questions until later on. Wot ald 1 
you like to start on page 12, Mr. Beaupré, “Pulp and Paper’’? : 


Mr. BEAUPRE: Yes, Mr. Chairman. ae continue the brief, at page 12 ul 
the section headed, “Pulp and paper”: 


Pulp and Paper . 
Pulp and paper is Canada’s leading industry. Value of factory shipmer 
in 1957 was $1.4 billion. | 
Pulp and paper is also Canada’s leading export, accounting for more th 
one-fifth of all exports from this country. In 1957 pulp and paper expol 
were valued at $1,044,000,000 of Canada’s total exports of $4.8 billion. : 
Newsprint was the largest item amongst pulp and paper exports accounti 
for $716,000,000 representing more than 5,900,000 tons. The dependence of 
newsprint industry on export can be readily realized when it is considered 
only $458,000 tons out of a total production of 6,397,000 was consumed 
Canada. Canada produces approximately half the free world’s supply. — 
The pulp and paper industry employs a high capital investment per work 
in addition to the very large amounts of capital in the form of the nat 
resources of timber, fresh water and hydro power. Consequently the indu 
has an extremely high productivity per worker relative to most other Cana 
industries. The annual net value added in pulp and paper mills is over $11 
per worker. Without the industry, the real per capita income of Canadians wo 
be much lower than it is and without the industry’s continued expansion t 
increase in the country’s per capita income will fall short of its potential. Sin 
the investments made in pulp and paper mills and in protecting and increas! 
the growth of the forest are very large and of unusually long life, th 
outcome is uncertain. Many investments made in 1926 paid no return whatev 
for twenty years and the profitability of an investment made now will no 
known until the 1970’s or later. It is a “risk” industry. High investment 
high risk render the industry particularly sensitive to economic climate. _ 
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tistics dealing with newsprint are more comprehensive than for other 
‘It can, therefore, be used as a good example of trends which are against 
national interest. The following table will indicate: 

(a) that Canada’s share of the world market is declining; 

_ (0) that new capital investment for newsprint its flowing to other areas 
which, in turn, are eating into our traditional markets. 


NEWSPRINT CAPACITY 


1950 1959 Estimate % Increase 
ee ale tpt 2 tv ebeke Oi Ke Penton iti pen UO 2,390,000 141 
Deri Mgr egty cae ys 547,000 980,000] 
BMS TAS cone eee che ole ate . 385,000 635,000| 
GREE, RRS eee ee 229,000 280,000[ 
Be Ohad dees echoes by Hace 205,000 835,000 [ 80 
Be. RAs Se 39,000 183,000 
v Sse eR eg aera 1,842,700 2,932,000 
otal Free World 
M@ercluding Canada: .......: 4,235,700 8,235,000 1205 
Oe 5,226,675 7,521,000 44 
otal Free World .......... 9,462,375 15,756,000 66 
Sommunist Bloc. ............ 786,000 1,200,000 53 
Me total 10,248,375 16,956,000 65 
Yanada’s Proportion ) 
_ of Free World Total nwa 55% 48 % 
— (See also Exhibit “H” and “T’’) 
_ Gentlemen, I do not know if you wish me to read all the figures in that 
E: ole. I think the point which we make comes out very clearly when it 


3 Ows the per cent increase from 1950 to 1959 in the forest producing areas. 
[t shows that the United States production has increased by 141 per cent; the 
sroup of European and Australasian countries has increased by 80 per cent; 
the total free world, excluding Canada, has increased by 95 per cent; Canada 
aas increased by 44 per cent; the communist block, 53 per cent; world total, 
35 per cent. Canada’s proportion of free world total in 1950 was 55 per cent, 
whereas in 1959 it is estimated it will only be about 48 ‘per cent. The average 
vate of growth in capacity in the rest of the free world in this period has been 
95 per cent, more than double Canada’s 43 per cent. 

oi The United States is Canada’s largest market for newsprint. Canada’s share 

ft the U.S. market declined from.80 per cent in 1950 to 73 per cent in 1958 

in a is currently running at 71 per cent. aks 
_ We have in Exhibit “J” a chart that shows this, and it shows it as a 

Dercentage of previous years’ activity. 

) ee U.S.A., our chief market, is also our chief competitor and is gaining ground 

_ our expense. That is probably shown more clearly in Exhibit “K’, which 

immediately under Exhibit “J”. In Exhibit “K” there are figures showing 

om 1950 to 1958 what has happened to United States consumption, using 1950 

a base—as 100. It shows how much of that has come from Canadian mills, 


hich was 80 per cent in 1950 and which was down to 73 per cent in 1958. — 


«+588 


creased to 59 per cent. 


- newsprint. It shows what has happened to production, comparing 1957 fig 
with 1950 figures. It shows the per cent increase, the United States at 


~ American countries 142 per cent. It is true that that is of a smaller base, 


Production 
1950 1957 % Inc 
NY Mea Ie. Gee Wek esse 60 aan eee TS Estee ints tan eer cickte 10,872 15, 949 
STATE TRG MeN 2 SORE aa AOE Aa Ue ad cca PEP MM Ro AAO, Cer ile 3,314 4,468 
Western Europe........0...0... Paes OEY CPL ER mH INO Faas Gk Ea eeaay 5, 826 8,960. 
TACIICER: PAUSULIAL + Gee LL es ead Cok einem eae 306 526 
ANTE Chain de hs cas PES MR INGE a 1,316 2,273 
iL EN ON CLevin Chea en, ee Pe Pa ha Sn iG Mura SIN Sethe 232 507 
West. Germany) cb a tee ss 573 777 
IN OTA 1h ce lee astc BUM hd a ee Si 533 714 
SOOO ONL hah ue Maine ane eats wey ke 3, 608 
SEIT OPAC oe sits ee cs Pad celebs o esereba lier Nah soPaut eRe oe etch ara late mele apne eee 118 286 
TROINACO A VATOCNUIMAY: Jc ay ib Lave ae wise amewe 7 22 
1 Bas Lue ea foun cod mesh a Naa tian 60 128 
IY Ga CoPe eae NO a Mn pe Ped 51 136 
CTEM: ENC AWK hig Vol BES apse 8 U1 OM Soa DOLE oe ea iad tt eM ie te keg ey BS Soy) 2,123 
includes) Anistraliian is 5 wid pic. a etee an yaa 70 136 
RPERIVELTI tie cre Re ae Ait pga RY Sea 440 1, 724 
New, Zealand wcaeaceee eto. 0 129 
LINIONIGL SOUCMALTICAy o..ce aco. 20 134 
Pata roe Cann ey Vea IM: eee aides eetare es 8 dea aley “pi. dew 20eeGO. Slaves 
BTEC WORE) (UO xClidime Canada) 2% Ulihecel dow bibs a iiele cl bles ogee toc ee 17, 346 27,318 
Rescma mie atellitenest uit yic ne RAN es ic eh i be hE 2,216 3,100. 
otal Wocldn ct ks svcd eek ne amie Pei. a ree eee 22,876 34,886 


sunaption to the extent of 25 per cent in 1958, as "compared with 17 pe: 
in 1950. rar ce es 
Turning to pulp, Soresiarein fours fifths of Canane’ s . exports of chet 


pulp go to the United States. Canadian exports of chemical pulp have decrel a s . 


from 11.3 per cent of total United States’ supply in 1947 to 8.2 per cent 

1957. In 1953 Canada supplied 72 per cent of the total North Americe 
shipments to overseas markets and the United States 28 per cent. In - 95 | 
Canada’s share was down to 41 per cent and the United States’ share had i in- 


Chemical pulp production shows similar disturbing trends. } 
The following table is a table similar to that on the previous page for 


per cent, Canada with only 35 per cent, western Europe 54 per cent, La 


it is a significant figure. Free Asia, Africa, Pacific, 301 per cent; the total 
world has increased by 54 per cent: the free world, excluding: Canada, 
increased by 57 per cent. As I say, Canada has increased by only 35 per cent 


TRENDS IN CHEMICAL WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 


(In thousands of tons) 


From 1950 to 1957, United States, which produces almost half the worl 
supply, increased production by 47 per cent. Western Europe inc! 
production by 54 per cent, Latin America by 142 per cent, Free Asia, . 
and the Pacific region by 301 per cent. Canada showed by far the or es 
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con with Bee 35. per Ene Te wth rate was 19% percentage 
lower than the free world average. The trends in the relative position 
Cana da at U. 5. are shown in greater detail in exhibits L and M. 


“m 


x COMPARISON OF IMPORT — EXPORT TRENDS 
(In thousands of tons) 


: Imports Exports ae 
; 1950 1957 % Change — 1950 1957  % Change 
Bere et 2,095 1,862 aera 96 629 +555 
Bee. S5o: 65 4+86 1,584 2,025 ae 


These show detailed figures of products in thousands of tons and the 
‘cent increase for Canada, the United States and the total free world. 


Exhibit “M”, the following exhibit, shows similar data in graph form, 
ther vividly showing the increase of growth in the United States as com-— 
red to the growth in Canada. From 1950 to 1957 U.S. imports of pulp 
opped 11 per cent while U.S. exports increased 555 per cent. In comparison, | 
anada’ s imports actually rose by 86 per cent while its exports increased only 

per cent. 


_ Canada is a leader in ae and paper technology. Conete has in. 
yndance the physical requirements for pulp and paper production: water, | 
dro-electric power and large unused forest resources which can be har vested 
ithout any diminution of the natural resource. 


- Yet the growth rate in this, Canada’s most important industry, is much 
slower than the average for the fae world. Canada has become less and less. 
tractive for major investment in this field. Investment is flowing elsewhere. 

1ere is obviously something seriously wrong with the economic climate for 
e pulp and paper industry in Canada. We have been exporting jobs instead 
wood products. These trends should be a matter of concern to everyone 
rested in the national welfare. 


A few years ago, the Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd., a British company, 
planned to expand its newsprint and pulp production on this continent. It is 
1 known in the industry that Bowater surveyed opportunities in Canada, 
cluding our own province of British Columbia. They found no shortage of 
imber, or hydro power or water. But the company decided not to establish 
acilities in this country and instead built a newsprint mill with a daily 
sapacity of 1,000 tons at Calhoun, Tennessee. At the time, Sir Eric Bowater | 
essed that not only was the company permitted to write off $21 millions 
wrough accelerated depreciation out of otherwise taxable profits under the U.S. 
overnment'’s certificate of necessity, but stated that local governments had 
med generous tax concessions for establishment of the mill. 

- The company also has currently under construction at Catawaba, South 
Ce rolina, a bleached kraft mill of 400 tons daily capacity at an estimated cost 
of $38. millions and a hardboard mill, the cost of which is not presently avail- — 


a: Undoubtedly the tax incentives mentioned above were not the only factors 
hat influenced the selection of these particular sites, but they were neverthe-_ 
_ tess important inducement by government which have no parallel in Canada. 


Bee government of Canada should seriously investigate the feasibility of 
ing for new business through incentives. 
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Lumber Products , ot ae - 
Approximately 6,400 sawmills operated in Canada, in 1957. These mil 
widely dispersed across the country in units ranging in size from large 
coast mills cutting half a million board feet per shift to small mills prod 
less than 1 per cent of that amount. = 
‘To illustrate the size disparity between units of the Canadian lumber 
industry, it should be noted that about four-fifths of the active mills are operate 
by three to four men under individual ownerships or partnerships. — i 
numerically preponderant segment of the industry employs only one-t 
of the total sawmill labour force, and is responsible for about one-fifth of he | 
gross value of production of the industry. 4 
From coast to coast, Canada’s sawmills employed directly 51,100 persia 
in 1957. Sawn lumber output was valued at approximately $468 million Fifty-_ 
one percent of the 1957 lumber cut was exported from Canada. These exports, — 
valued at $282,690,000, represented about 6 per cent of the nation’s ex . 
‘earnings. In the same year the value of lumber imports totalled $24.7 millic 
dollars. The resultant favourable trading balance in this commodity is all 
more impressive when it is appreciated that $185,700,000 of the net income 
earned in the United States, Canada’s greatest creditor. It might be noted that 
in 1955, the best year on record, the credit balance in lumber trading was ov er 
$360 million. (See Exhibit “‘N’’). . 

In Exhibit N, we show export-imports and the resultant dances of 
imports for the years 1950 through 1957. I should mention that the sourct 
material and data being quoted in these exhibits in most instances is ef 
from the dominion bureau of statistics or some other source which we cons 
to be equally reliable. 

Although Canada produces only 7 or 8 per cent of the world’s. lumb 
cut, she is the world’s greatest exporter of lumber, contributing in 1957 abo 
30 per cent of the volume trade. The Department of Trade and Commert 
listed 56 destinations in 1957 for our export lumber. These diversified mar! 
until recently have provided our exporters with favorable trading conditi 
We are now however experiencing conditions which are narrowing our mar 
to North America, particularly to the United States. This is not a healthy tr 

The next table shows the exporting country and the exports in 1955, 
and 1957, and then from 1955 to 1957. 


WORLD LUMBER EXPORTS 


Exprorts—Miutu f.b.m. 


Exporting Country 1955 % 1956 % 1957 % % Change 

MS@anadacr ites tice 3s 4,804 35.4 4,112 33.8 3,794 29.5 
Siwewenn sete ht ae 2,134 1527 2,018 16.7 2,192 17.1 

Finland... ... Rate pet Me 1,558 11.5 1,270 10.4 1,408 11.00 
AUSETID NCS oon ree 1,350 10.0 1,466 12.1 1,394 10.9 
TIES OU een ct 996 "3 944 7s 1,300 10.1 
PRR ihe tarsi oe ane: 626 4.6 556 4.6 620 4.8 
Wenoiat ten ees 2,112 15.15 1,770 14.6 2, 128 16.6 
pale oe ahaa 13,580 100% 12,136 + ~——:100% 12,836 100% 


Source: Economic Commission for Europe. 


The above table shows the decline in Canada’s share of world mar 


perry 
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ent situation in the U.K. where sales dropped from $69 millions to $42 
lions between 1954 and 1957, typies the precarious competitive position 
lich the industry now faces. In 1956, the sudden loss of 40 per cent of the 
ket was attributed to the bullish nature of prevailing ocean freight rates, 
liquidation of the U.K. strategic reserves of lumber and the credit squeeze. In 
t at year also, the U.S.S.R. made its first major bid for a greater share of the 
U.K. lumber purchases. Since 1955, however, ocean freight rates have dropped 
"appreciably, the strategic reserve has been consumed and credit is available 
at satisfactory rates. We have however, been unable to re-enter the U.K. 
‘market in strength as our basic bulk items are too expensive to meet Scandi- 
navian and Russian competition. We have been able to move only specialty 
tems not obtainable from the Baltic. 
ae The following table shows the relative position of the major softwood 
‘exporters to the U.K. in the years 1954-57: 
" 


: . U.K. SOFTWOOD LUMBER IMPORTS 


Ue ores 


a YEAR 

EY 1954 1955 1956 1957 
- Country of — 1954-57 
- Origin M fbm is M fbm We M fbm aay. Mfbm ae % Change 
Canada Pees <i, 833,602 28.6 862,512 25.7 430,504 17.2 420,336 14.7. —13.9 
‘Sweden Se 709,472 24.4 895,918 26.8 — 792,638 31.7 913,730 32.0 + 7.6 
| ae . 536,016 18.4 640,492 19.1 458,736 18.4 551,372 19.3 + 0.9 
| ae Gg. (800,480 el LB 480,592: 143." 415.762 16.7 | 574,768 20:2) eR 
Other Be es hee 498,800 17.1 471,983 14.1 398,568 16.0 392,092 13.8 ee cena 
ee Total... 2.913.670! > 3851496. 2486208 | = 2aspogg 


_ Source: U.K. Board of Trade. 
_ Nore: Ocean freight rates B.C. to U.K. are approximately double the rates Baltic to U.K. 
ae It will be noted that Canada was Britain’s leading supplier in 1954; 
njoying 28.6 per cent of.the softwood market in that country. By 1957, our 
‘share of the U.K.’s imports had dropped to 14.7 per cent, and our position 
as a supplier to fourth place behind Sweden, Finland and Russia. In the 
‘same period, the U.S.S.R. had increased her sales from one-tenth to one-fifth 
of the U.K.’s total softwood imports by ultra-competitive pricing and such 
trading tactics as the “fall” clause, which guarantees to early buyers the 
benefit of any price reductions she may make in subsequent sales during the 
‘year. Assisted by their lower production costs and comparatively short ocean 
haul, Swedish and Finnish shippers are trading to show a profit. This is not 
hecessarily the case with Russian shippers. 
ae Elsewhere overseas our sales are inhibited by tariffs, quotas and other 
import restrictions. These additional barriers, for example, are preventing 
increased exports to South Africa and Australia, both of which are potentially 
larger markets. 
__ One additional feature of post-war markets is the appearance of much — 
‘More lumber of tropical origin and lumber from plantation forests which is 
competing with us for a share of the available quotas. 
__. It has been shown that we are becoming increasingly dependent on North 
‘America for sales volume. Fortunately also we enjoy remarkably free access 
to the United States for the lesser refined, but volumetrically preponderant 
lumber items. This is a situation which should be carefully guarded and not 
| | inet by ill-advised efforts to protect Canadian minority interests. The 


I 957 tariff board ruling on a shipment of American pine shiplap entering 
21197-3933 
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fee eansas. at 20 per cent ae val, ‘instead of the normal 5 pe ; cent, was a 
‘blunder which might have ‘provoked disastrous ‘retaliation. sea ruling ri 
Ueiees fortunately | reversed in the 1958. Budget. sie DN Se epee 3 es ee 
eh Lumber as a commodity has, for many years, ae experiencing increa sin, 
- gompetition from substitute products. The following tables show the | inr C 


: Bettie made by alternative building products. 


source: 


UNE AL Sheet At ae ee Pe Ae Mt en ora Yin RO Trea BY one tye 13,900 f.b.m. 


PER CAPITA LUMBER CONSUMPTION ——" f, b. m. 


Gane U.S.A... 


POMRGl ear ioe fre ences oe ee ; 257 194 
COS og i Re ES ee 210 £77 


LUMBER USAGE IN HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


Volume per House ~ a 
|B Gt Re a ce Ra A Rg ie a SAE at ERT 18,900 f.b.m. 


i: ea ee ES Aire eae AS ici 10,500 f.b.m. — 


—— Stanford Research Institute. 


It shows the per capita lumber consumption in 1957. In the ten- 


& per iod in Canada it dropped from 257 to 210, and in the United States from 


to 177. 


The second part of that table is the lumber usage in house construction j in 


1920, 1940, and 1953 showing the amount of lumber that goes into a house, 3 and 


the volume drops from 18,900 to 13,900, to 10,500. : 
The lumber industry by reason of its decentralised compositia ms 
singularly vulnerable to competition, from substitute industries equipped 
ample resources, able to act with a single-minded purpose-in developing 
promoting their products. The problem of uniting 6,400 individual entities t 
undertake programs of quality control, product development: and promotion, ; 
oe ~ has to date, been practically insurmountable. An encouraging-start was mad 
| this February when 15 wood products associations across Canada ple 
their support to a new national organization, the Canadian wood deve 
council. 


Forest Products Research: 


In emphasizing the importance the lumber industry attaches to tHe ‘fo ost 


products research currently being undertaken by the forest products laboratc 
of Canada. It is hard to avoid citing the analogy that exists between the lu n 
and agricultural industries. No one farmer has the resources to spend mill 
on developing a new rust-resistant wheat for example. Similarly no 
lumber manufacturer, especially when operating at today’s low margins, 
the resources to undertake the applied research which is vara 
if the decline in lumber usage is to be halted. 

If it is conceded that the lumber industry (converting as it does a rer 
able crown-owned national asset, and contributing, as it does, handsomel 


national income, to industrial stability and to government revenue) is w aA 
perpetuating in a verile form, it should also be conceded that the amo’ 1 


spent by the Federal Shocrenen! on forest products research both fundame 
and applied, are inadequate. 
_ British Columbia’s Lumber Industry: 


The above information on the Lumber industry in Canada applies | 
B. oo industry, but to a much greater degree. f es 


~ 
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rH cack ‘in 1957, 4 412 MM Fin or 61. 7 per cent of the ie 150 MM 

‘lumber produced in Canada. The province employed 52 per cent of 
adian sawmill work force, and contributed 60 per cent of the national : 
= value in that year. Sixty-six per cent of Ganada’s total lumber exports. 
1 nated : from B.C. while, if the U.S. market is excluded, the province’s share — 
of the offshore market was an impressive 91.7 per cent in 1957. 


a The coast range of mountains divides B.C. into two distinctly different 
| u bering regions. In the interior conditions approximate those prevailing 
slsewhere in Canada. Many small mills constitute the industry Ne is 
endent on truck or rail markets for its sales. 


~ The coast industry of about 200 mills (3.6 per cent of Canada’s total) — 
duces 33 per cent of the nation’s cut. These mills were founded on the ~ 
er-borne trade, and are the group most affected by world-wide trading 
itions. They exported 68 per cent of their production in 1957. te 


An important B. C. specialty product is red cedar shingles. Sales have shown | 
eady decline, from 2.5 million squares in 1950 to 1.6 million Squares in 1958, - 
ite a sustained, expensive, promotional effort. Competing materials have 
hesitated to raise the bogey of fire hazard, so as to obscure the genuine 
it of the wood product. Shingle manufacturers perform a valuable service . 
he B.C. coast forest industry in making good roofing and siding (actually, 
rt lengths of clear, prime wood), out of a quality of Cedar that is unsuited 
tandard lumber. 


Disappearance of the shingle industry would add an extra burden to the 
st of logging and result in waste of raw material. Ways must be found to 
t the decline in the shingle industry. : 
-Members on the committee may be conversant with the effect rising rail 

ht rates have had on coast lumber sales to the prairies and eastern Canada. ~ 
nce 1948, when the post-war round of rail freight increases commenced in 

est, our sales to the prairies and eastern Canada have declined by 49 
cent. Our contention that shippers of a relatively few etic of 


- 


Oe ich 093 ll. Bee tee 9%, 
jee Mar. 16th, 1953 ....... BP EE SME SET aS OA See 7%. 


1eral increase of 156 per cent, which was applicable on a flat percentage basis 
all commodity movements such as lumber, plywood, shingles, pulp and paper, 
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the Canadian freight vate structure during this ary apserting. the ‘traditio 1a 
rate relationship between competitive regions and competitive basic com od 
ities in the Canadian domestic market. a 

In addition to this effect on the economy of the primary forest industrials 
of Canada, the Board of Transport Commissioners also pointed out in its rece ni 
judgment in the 17 per cent award, the fact that the statutory grain rates were 
largely responsible for the imbalance in the freight rate structure itself. This 
is indicated in the following quotation from the board’s judgment dated Decen > 
ber 27, 1957: -9 


The quotation from that judgment is as follows: 


These factors indicate that it is the freight rate structure itself which 
is largely responsible for the situation in which the railways now find 
themselves, rather than any defects in the “requirements” formule 
This difficulty is intensified by the fact that the grain traffic withir 
western Canada is carried at statutory grain rates which cannot be in- 
creased and which yield only one-half cent per ton mile, compared witk 
the general average including statutory grain of about 1.4 cents p 
ton mile, or approximately 2 cents excluding statutory grain. The in. 
creases required through increased cost of operation must therefore be 
placed on other traffic. The statutory grain rates, of course, are th 
result of a contract made in 1897 between the Canadian Pacific a 
the government of Canada, for which that railway received certail 
considerations, and as pointed out by the Royal Commission on Trans. 
portation in its report in the year 1951, these rates are entirely subject 
to the jurisdiction of parliament. The board must take notice of this fac 
and govern itself accordingly. With this traffic removed from considera- 
tion, and amounting to 11.5 per cent of the present revenue, and witl 
traffic at competitive rates and agreed charges having now reachedsiim 
total of 31 per cent, on which it is difficult, and in some cases impossib 
to increase rates, there is a total of 42.5 per cent of the intra-Canadi 
freight traffic on which relatively less or no increases are proposed 
leaving only 57.5 per cent of Canadian traffic for consideration by wa, 
of increased freight rates. Included in this proportion of 57.5 per cen 
is a very large amount of low grade traffic upon which the present rate 
may not be fully remunerative despite all the increases that have beer 


allowed by this board on the requirements basis. > 


We would like to quote Chief Justice Sloan’s report of November 19, 1954 
(Orders in Council P.C. 1395 and 1505), in part, as follows: % 
A major factor contributing to the DEescys serious decline in rail 

revenue is the distortion and imbalance of the freight rate structure 

due to the direct and indirect but consequential effects of the Crowela 

Pass rates covering grain and grain products. 


A proportionate loss of rail revenue due to the Crowsnest Pass rates is 

being borne, in varying degrees, by ] 
(a) .the railways; 

(b) Shippers and consumers of high-rated commodities, and 


measured in terms of the prevailing disparity in working con ie 
tions. e, 


and the loss of rail revenues consequent upon this policy is being 
effect subsidized by those groups. (It should also be noted that 
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Canadian Pacific and. Caine National in an effort to. cut operating 
costs, in great part by deferring necessary maintenance, did between 
- July of 1953 and July of 1954 cease to employ about 20, 000 men. It is 
my belief that these 20,000 former employees and their dependents 
may be also regarded as contributing to this subsidy in terms of wages- 
- losses.) 


The Crowsnest Pass rates have contributed in great measure to the 
economic stability of the nation by moving the wheat crop of Canada 
to world markets at competitive prices and will, no doubt, in the future, 
continue to do so. 


It is my respectful opinion, however, that the effects of these rates 
both direct and indirect, wherein their application results in loss of 
rail revenues, should be shouldered in some fair degree by the national 
treasury, and not as now continue to be borne by a segment of the 
national economy. 


Upon the, evidence before me it is my opinion this present situation. 
is the inevitable consequence of a national policy that compels the 
railways to carry a heavy volume of bulk freight at a rate not now 
contributing to overhead. I use “overhead” to mean the general 
constant cost of railway operation other than the out-of-pocket cost 
directly assignable to the cost of moving any particular commodity or 
group of commodities. 


It will be seen that the freight rate structure is in a state of dis- 
tortion and imbalance due in great measure to the effects thereon of 
the Crowsnest Pass rates. The structure is in the form of an inverted 
pyramid—too small a base is carrying too great a burden. 


In contrast with other sections of the forest industry, B.C. plywood mills 
ve to sell nearly all their. production in the home market. The United 


ales are minute. Export to the U.S.A. is effectively barred by a 20 per cent. 
istoms tariff. 


Today’s demand for B.C. fir plywood has been built up by years of ad- 
vertising and trade promotion and by research for new uses, all on the strength 
of waterproof gluing. Successive increases in domestic raii freight rates have 
duced, and may have eliminated, the possibility of a further expansion of 
les in Canada by the coast By wood industry. 


The size and capacity of the industry has been expressed this way: one 
- day’s output, if laid in panels +” thick side by side would cover more than 
100 acres, and when shipped by rail would fill a train of box cars half a mile 


long. 


Direct employment is given to some 6,500 people. Logging labour would 
raise this figure to about 8,000. There is a high labour content in the finished 
- plywood product, owing to the degree of processing, remanufacture and refine- 
/ ment. It is of considerable importance to B.C. and to Canada that the B.C. ° 
; plywood industry should continue to convert high-grade timber into a product 
of greatest value, and give employment on at least the scale of today. 


ee We have attempted in the foregoing to ortline the nature of the lumber 
eeesty, its importance to Canada, and to British Columbia and its problems 
eoome and overseas. 
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Taxation and (noenuee ; Se SSIES OSs lee CSS ere Ree ie oe aera = 
For many decades the fiscal eaiaes "ed the piste os of. Canada. have ¢ 
included the use of tax incentives to encourage industrial. growth. Some n 
portant examples of this policy are listed hereunder. © fei 


1. Sales tax: Exemption of manufacturing machinery and Zoo 
capital goods, | z 4 


2. Duty: Remission of duty on certain types of risen 


~ 


3. Income taxes: Special allowances to promote development of the mining 
and petroleum industry. 


The adoption of these various allowances is not part of any “give-awa i ; 
program. These various measures are simply good business policies applied | 
to public revenues. The underlying philosophy is that incentives granted t Oh 
primary export industries will produce manifold benefits in higher revenue - to 
governments from both primary and secondary sources. : 4 


4 


The pre-eminent Canadian example of a tax incentive is the treatment ac-_ 
corded the mining industry. Oil and gas wells, and metal mines may deduct 
from taxable income an allowance of one-third of the profits attributable to 
their mining operations, and gold mines enjoy an even larger allowance. ' In 
addition these mines and wells may deduct all their development, drilling and 
exploration expenditures as current expenses and a mine is exempt from taxa- 
tion during the first three years of its operation. The result is a net tax rate ; 
much lower than for industry generally. — 

‘The special tax incentives that apply particularly to other natural resource e | 
industries do not extend to the forest industry. Statutory provision for speci 
allowance of mines, oil wells and timber limits has been made under Sectic 
11 (1) b of the Income Tax Act but the requisite regulation with respect 
timber limits has never been issued. It is difficult to understand why, i 
is in the best interest of Canada to adopt tax incentives for natural resour 
industries the foremost industry should be omitted. There are four important : 
reasons why the forest industry should be the first to merit tax concessions. 


1. It is the largest and one of the most important of the primary industries 
of Canada. ro 


2. Its resources will permit further expansion beyond the foreseeable 
market possibilities of the future on a sustained yield basis. In other w 
this is an industry that can expand without diminishing the natural resou 


3. Its principal market and closest competition is the U.S.A. wiieres AX 
concessions are in effect, the most important of which are special deplehone an 1d 
accelerated depreciation allowances. 


3 
cyan, ia 


4. The rate of growth of the industry in Canada is falling far Sioa! of the 
average rate of growth of the free world. 


Be 
‘7 i 


We strongly urge that consideration be given to the introduction of i 
centives in an effort to remedy this situation. The forest industry, paviculasy ly 
the pulp and paper industry, has been through a world wide major wave 
of expansion in which Canada’s showing was poor compared to the free we ld 
average. Another major expansion, anticipating population increase 
higher per capita consumption, is expected with the first units starting ope 
tion in 1962. We believe there is an urgency about this problem that may 
be fully realized in view of the present curtailed operations of the pues ar 
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$ 3 Planning and constructing pulp and paper mills takes three to 
rs so that decisions as to location of future expansion are being made 


¥ 


In two of the provinces, namely Ontario and British Columbia a special 
ing tax is imposed. The two taxes are similar, and stated briefly impose 
0 per cent income tax on that proportion of the profits that are deemed 
be derived from the exploitation of the natural resource. 3 


Originally the tax applied to logging operations but later the scope of — 
I > tax was expanded to include profits from the processing of the logs. This 
roportion of profits taxed varies under different circumstances but under 
erage conditions would work out at about one-half of the total profits so 
t the effective rate on total profits is in the neighbourhood of 5 per cent. - 


Recognition of this tax within the framework of the present dominion 
yvincial fiscal arrangement appears to stem from Canadian agreement on two 
points. Firstly, the provinces, in agreeing to vacate income tax fields for some 
) orm of rental, wished to reserve the right to impose natural resource royalties 
1 the form of income tax as being preferable to a tax on gross income or a 
alty on some form of unit basis. Secondly, there was the underlying 
ywledge that they had a prior right to income from natural resources stem- 
ng from the British North America Act. Here again a tax on net income was 
sidered desirable by the provinces so that they would share in the fortunes 
of the industry. As a result the tax rental agreements recognized the right of 
the agreeing provinces to impose an additional tax on logging operations. 


Turning firstly to the contention that this tax is a form of royalty. In 
tish Columbia crown timber is sold only in two ways. Rights to cut timber 
» publicly auctioned with the price measured in terms of units removed. 
us there is no gamble or guesswork involved. The highest unit price for the 
ber removed is secured. The other method concerns crown timber made 
tilable on a licenced basis. Here the price is calculated by reference to the 
rent market value of logs less an estimate of logging costs and an allowance 
‘a reasonable return of capital employed. It is obvious therefore that in both 
tances the crown secures the full value in the stumpage or purchase price and 
logging tax can therefore only be an additional imposition on the forest 
try. This brings us to the second argument namely, that the province, by 
Onstitutional right is entitled to impose a special tax on logging operation. 
Je do not propose to either endorse or dispute the constitutional right of the 
Provinces to levy the tax but to direct attention to the effect. The result is that 
he forest industry in Ontario and British Columbia bears the highest income 
of any industry in Canada. In British Columbia, in addition to paying the 
mal corporation rate of 47 per cent it also pays a logging tax of 10 per cent 
h is applied to a proportion of its total profits and after allowing for the 
sponding reduction in the federal tax, the total income tax rate is ap- 
ximately 2.5 per cent to 5 per cent higher than any other industry. 


In its major study of “Forest Tenures and Tenures in Canada’’, the Canadian 
< Foundation stated: . 

3 ‘The conclusion to which we have been forced is that the logging 
taxes constituted discriminatory taxation—they raise the weight of 


_ _ taxation borne by logging above the weight borne by industry and 
commerce in general; and there is no special circumstance to justify the 


departure from a uniform weight. 


a 
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We find it difficult to reconcile the tax concession given other prima ry 
sndustries on the one hand with the singular treatment accorded the fores | 
industries of Ontario and British Columbia of the highest tax rate of any 
industry. If there is to be recognition of any prior right of a province then 
surely this should take the form of payment by Canada of an appropriate portio1 
of the regular income tax collection. | Aa 


Summary 


In this submission we have attempted to acquaint the committee with som 
of the background of this great industry and bring out some of the proble 
that directly or indirectly affect it. These are recapitulated below. $e 


In the forests themselves some of the former advantage of our softwood: 
due to the relative ease of pulping is being lost to the technological advanc 
being made with deciduous hardwoods in other parts of the world. The fas 
growth and easier terrain of other areas is also tending to reduce the potenti 
value of our forests. We believe that research activities should be stepped l 
in all phases of forestry in an effort to combat these trends. 5 ia | 


In the field of pulp and paper our main concern is the decline of Canada 
relative position in this important activity. It is substantial enough to giv 
cause for alarm. We have lost over one million tons annual production not on. ly 
to our chief competitor but also our chief market. We earnestly suggest t 1a 
it would be in the interest of the national economy if all aspects of this decline 
were examined by the government and the feasibility of aggressive tax a 
centive policies was fully and carefully examined, as a method of overcoming 


some of the physical disadvantages that presently beset us. 3 & 


In the field of lumber products, that is lumber, plywood and shingles, the 
continual rise in freight rates is imposing a particular hardship on the industry, 
Clearly this is not in the national interest. he 


We also urge the greatest caution in the matter of import tariffs becaus 
the forest industry, with its high proportions of exports is particularly sensitive 
to retaliatory action. is 


Turning to taxation we have drawn attention to the lack of taxation in- 
centives which are present in other natural resource industries and as statec 
earlier we urge that this question receive careful consideration in the nationa 
interest. At the same time the effect of the logging tax results in the companie 
in those provinces that impose this tax paying a considerably higher rate of tar 


than any other industry in Canada. It is to be hoped that this anomaly coulc 


“ 
be remedied without delay. Ze 


In conclusion we would say that this forest industry has been taken fo 
granted in the past whereas in reality all signs indicate a decline in the relativ 
free-world position to a degree that should give rise to grave concern. We 
therefore, urge that this committee recommend to the government that thes' 
problems be carefully studied by various departments of the government | 
determine the feasibility of overcoming certain physical disadvantages throu; 
research, taxation incentives or any other practical means. Needless to say 


industry stands ready to co-operate to the fullest extent in any such study 
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eo ee VALUE of EXPORTS of CANADIAN PRODUCTS 


1950 = 1958 3 


- Wood, Wood Products All Other Total All 
Bae ae Pulp and Paper Products — Exports 


it ES ea ake (MI11fons_$) “(Millions $) (Mill fons §) 


eras pe sae Sek 15113. 022 25005 22) ges es 


oH i 195] : 1,399 2,515 ~ 3,914 
ihe 1952. bathe 367 2,934 4,301 
fees © 51953 1,295 2,822 reins 
Bea. tosh 1,378 2,503 3,881 


iis 1955 1,521 PeeiTOl = he aBe 

ee 1956 1,514 34205 - 4,790. 

Boar Jobe 1,456 Shea gL 48) 

mn 1958 . 1414 ) 3,416 4 830 
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1957 


wy 1947 | 1950 7 1951 (1952... 1953" 1954-1955 1956 

Source: Annual Report ~- Dept. of Industrial Development, Trade & Commerce, 

hsp aig Victoria, B. C, : 
ee 3 EXHIBIT '"'D! 

VALUE OF EXPORTS OF B.C, PRODUCTS ee 


(excluding gold) 


Wood Products exports from British Columbla 
are greater than all other B.C, exports combIned. 


Annual Report Dept., Industrial Development, 
Trade and Commerce, 
Victoriias B.C. 


1946 - 1957 
P % of Wood, 
Wood, Wood Products All Other Total All Wood Products, 
Plulp and Paper Products | Exports Pulp € Paper : 
000 $ 000 $ 000 $ to Total Exports 
sos, 6g 2 3S 100,070 205,715 51 
188 , 127 3 131,354 319,481 ee 
176,770 ; 149, 35h 326,124 5k a 
163,276 tert SB BES 322,141 51 
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I am in a position also to say that this brief has been endorsed by tl ‘ 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. This concludes the reading of the brief 
and obviously we are now at your disposal. = han 


The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the committee I must congratulate the 
various associations in compiling such an important brief, and I may say that 
I think, with the concurrence of the committee, we should send a copy of 
the brief to the Minister of Finance. a 

We were on the subject of research, and I was wondering, following 
a question asked earlier, if you could table the amount of money spent by 
the province on forestry research in the last ten years. 


Mr. Beaupre: We discussed this question during the lunch hour and we 
are not sure that we properly understand what you are looking for. We want 
to do whatever is possible. | J 

Research is such a broad item that if you refer to research expenditures 
by private industry, I think you will recognize that just about every phase 
of our industry progresses from day to day because of research done by the 
companies which are in the actual business of producing logs, lumber, pulp. 
plywood, or shingles. There is also a great deal of important research worl 
being done by the equipment manufacturers who are responsible for it; and 
then there is a type of research that the industry supports and in which it 
has the assistance and support of the federal government through the pulp 
and paper research institute. So when you get into the myriad of people 
who contribute to the progress of our industry through private and corporate 
research, what kind of figure would you have us bring you? 3 


ment of British Columbia spent on forestry research. a 
Mr. BEAupRE: I am quite certain it must be published information which 
we could get for you. 4 


Mr. Douctas: I have one figure for the year 1956-57 when the expenditure 
by the provincial government directly on forest research amounted to $155,032. 


The CuHairRMAN: Have you any other figures in addition to that? 3 
Mr. Douveias: No, I just happened to have the last annual report; but 
we can furnish them to you later if you wish. zs) 
The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee would be interested in having 


them. + 
The meeting is open, and I think we are safe to continue until 5:15, if 
that is satisfactory to the members. I know we have a lot of work to do 
before six o’clock, and this is a Wednesday. : . 

Mr. Payne: Mention was made in the report—I realize that the delegation 
probably will not have the figures with them—but it would be of assistance 
if we could have a breakdown of the access road capital spending for a recent 
calendar year from industry, and of what has been spent by the province 
And could it be supplemented also by a figure from the federal departmen 
concerned? 5 

Mr. McQuiLtLan: I do not want to answer Mr. Payne’s question, but 1 
doubt if there is a figure available from industry. We could probably guess 
at it, but it would be a tremendous job to get those figures because there 
are thousands of miles of roads being built by hundreds of companies. 

Mr. Payne: I appreciate the problem. My question was one which I 
might be answered at a later date. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: That is for the industry to say. The minister is here, am 
I think he could give an answer respecting the federal anticipation. 
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‘Mr. Beaupré: I think we would concur in Mr. McQuillan’s comment that, 
sidering the number of companies operating all over the province and 
ding roads every day, to try and pick off any figure would be almost © 
ipossible, I would think. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: You could guess at it this way, by saying that if we 
produce five billion feet of timber annually, we—in the industry of British 
Columbia—would have to build about, let us say, $3 or $4 of roads for every 
1,000 feet of timber. That figure, times the number of thousand feet in five 
llion feet of timber, comes pretty close to it. 


Mr. STEARNS: I think that is as close as you will get to it, because I do 
not think the companies would want to disclose the figure. 


o 6Mr. McQUILLAN: That would be a way of getting at it by mathematics. 

| Mr. Payne: I do not want to hold the committee up. If it is convenient for 
_ industry to supply approximate figures—also, if we could get the figure that 
has been expended by the province—we could no doubt call for figures from 
he deputy minister of the spending, from the federal point of view, for all 
_ Provinces. Is that available? 

cage Hon. ALVIN HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Yes, we have that information available. 


Mr. BEAUPRE: I would agree that it would be very difficult to get a figure, 
d Mr. McQuillan’s rule of thumb is a fairly good one. But I think it is fair 
mention that many companies—because of the management licence require- 
ments—build access roads even though they are not cutting any timber. It is a 
equirement for management to build fire roads, and it is a.reasonably heavy 
requirement. That is another thing that is being done by companies to protect 
the natural resource. Those roads, of course, would come outside the roads that 


x 


| they would develop. 
Mr. PAYNE: That is precisely what I am trying to get at. 


_ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): At this stage, do I understand that Mr. 
cQuillan has stated that the road costs would be between $3 and $4 per 
1,000 board feet, on the average, for the various companies in British 
Columbia? 

Mr. McQumttan: That would certainly apply on the coast. Perhaps it 
would be not quite so high in the interior; but you must realize-that the bulk 
Mf the cut comes from the coast. It would probably cost around $3 to $4. 


_ Mr. Hamitton (Qw’Appelle): If we took that figure of $3 to $4, and a 
figure of 5 billion feet cut, that would give an annual cost of around $15 
nillion in British Columbia. We know the federal figures, and by adding the 
two you would get pretty well the provincial figure, unless the province is 
ing work of its own. Maybe that is as close as we could come to it at 


2 I wonder if Dr. Harrison could put a figure on what we spent on forest 
access roads as a federal contribution as part of the winter works program 


in the last two years? Dr. Harrison says he has the provincial figures too. If 
those are put in now, the evidence will be coherent. 

__. Mr. Harrison: Are these solely for British Columbia? 

Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 

¥ _ Mr. Harrison: There are what can be regarded as two programs of 
federal assistance to the provinces in forest access road construction. The first 
me extended from the period January 2, 1958, to June 30, 1958. For British 
Columbia the total provincial expenditure under this scheme was $647,183, 
of which the federal share was $323,592. 

___ The second scheme of this kind extends from November 1, 1958 to June 


3 0, 1959. The total expenditure and the federal contribution up to the end 


$810,028, and the estimated federal share total will be $405,014. 


the five-year agreement, the fire prevention roads? 4 


have had this program in operation for two winters, and there has been repres 


- is one on which I am not qualified to comment. But in British Columbia, I wo 
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of the period are estimated, though we have interim figures for the be in ing 
of the period. The estimated total expenditure by British Columbia will b 


ey 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Have you the figures for the other part o 
Mr. Harrison: No; but they are very, very small. : 
Mr. McQuILLAN: While the minister is here, I would like to ask him thi 
question. The federal contribution towards access roads is considered as” 
temporary measure for the alleviation of unemployment. Is there a possibilit 
that it could be extended in the future on a permanent basis? a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The answer to that, policywise, is that y 


tation made to the federal government that by the time June 30 comes ‘th 
program is really just getting into high gear. They would like us to make thi 
on an annual or year-round basis. ‘ 
We have been discussing this at policy level on a few occasions, wonderin 
what formula we could arrive at that would be relatively equitable in putt 
this on an annual basis. But that is as far as we have gone, and it has not g 
up to government policy level; we have been discussing this purely within the 
department. 7 a 
Mr. FISHER: To my mind, Mr. Chairman, this brief comes down to thre 
essential points. The main one is the question of taxation; the second one is th 
question of what the federal government should be doing, say, in the field ¢ 
sylviculture and research to tie in with the provinces, and the third one is the 
recommendation of freight rates. 7 
I would like to start with the first—and I think the most important one- 
and ask questions dealing with taxation. 
Is the situation in British Columbia similar to Ontario, where in Ont ri 
the provincial government states, and has stated, this? I have a quotation h 
from the Provincial Economist on the matter, and in effect, it is this—the ex 
logging tax was necessary just in order that the province could take care of 
own program of protection, conservation and all the rest, as long as the fede 
government was taking an inordinate share of the profits from the fore: 
industry. Have you a similar situation in British Columbia? if 
. Mr. CHamBers: I would imagine that is a question of provincial policy 
It is very hard to pronounce on it. In the first place, the statement of Ont io 
that they need that amount of revenue to offset their forest protection prog 


~~ 


say this, that the revenue from the forests—and I think Mr. Douglas i 
probably bear me out on this—would be infinitely greater than the amou. 
spent on forest protection. They gather in something between $10 million ant 
$20 million by way of revenue from the forests in the course of a year. It jus 
depends on the price of timber and the quantity sold during the year. a 
Mr. FisHer: Perhaps I could put the question in focus with this quotatic 
from an article by George Gathercole, deputy minister of economics, provine 
of Ontario which appeared in the Canadian Tax Journal in November of 1 
I bring this up because in your brief you linked British Columbia and Ontari 
He says: & 
Despite the increased rates imposed in 1957— 


That is the tax about which you are speaking. a § 
—Ontario still derives a smaller proportion than the federal govern ent 
of the tax revenue paid by the forest industries, and indeed by fe) 
natural resource industries. Although constitutionally the title to su 
resources is vested in the province and it has the responsibility fo 
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2 per cent higher general corporation income tax, will receive about 40 


_ government will receive the lion’s share of 60 per cent 


e 


Does roughly the same situation apply in British Columbia? 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Roughly; yes. Now they are dividing the total revenue of 
. federal income tax. I think, however, in most of these calculations they 
srlook the rental payments which comes back in the guise of a general grant. 
you break that down, the contribution by the forest industry in the province 


s into the federal treasury and back again in the form of a grant. Sometimes 
t is overlooked. ; 


‘Mr. FisHer: That very misunderstanding would be another reason for 


part of the federal government. 


the amount spent on forest taxation and the amount of revenue collected. 


ether you spend ten per cent on forest protection. 


mmons. 2 
Mr. CHAMBERS: I am not aware of that, but I appreciate it. 


Mr. FisHer: Your main position in so far as taxation is concerned is that 
ou feel there should be some tax incentives in order to increase the capital 
estment and the expansion of the resources. 


Mr. CHampers: It is my understanding that the tax incentives given to 


increase the incentive, increase the industry generally and in that way 
ontribute to the national economy. As we say in the brief, this is not a 
€-away policy. It is just good business, in a sense, to dip your bucket 
n at the mouth of the river rather than at the head of the stream. 


Mr. FISHER: You deliberately steer away from making any comments 
this extra tax which Ontario and British Columbia have. However, this 
nomic flow, you have said, could be an area of business negotiation on 


n inequity. : 
. CHAMBERS: Most definitely. 
. FISHER: That is another thing for any taxation study to take into 


. CHAMBERS: Yes. 


. McQuiLuan: I have here a couple of reports of large United States 

panies, Weyerhaeuser and Georgia-Pacific, which I believe are in California 

Oregon. They show a federal income tax rate of 373 per cent. How 

/does that compare with what you people have to pay under the present-day 
ation measures. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: I might mention that this brief was prepared before the 
ressing budget announcement of the extra 3 per cent. The figure of 47. 
cent is now 50 per cent. In terms of present-day rates now in British 
Columbia we have an effective tax rate of somewhere between 52 and 53 per 
cent, depending upon the operation of the logging tax formula. To round it 


pany rate was 323 per cent last year. Their normal rate would be 52. 
cent; in other words, it would be pretty well in equality with us. How- 
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servation and management, ‘Ontario, even. with its logging tax and 


per cent of the total taxes paid by the forest industries, while the federal | 


ing for a study of the forest taxation problem as an urgent matter on ; 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Yes. Furthermore, I do not think that a proper criterion 


ally the two should not bear a relationship of equality. It does not matter — 


: Mr. FisHer: The minister already made that point in the House of 


mine and. oil industries are for that purpose. That is to say, they are 


part of the federal government in order to wipe out what you consider 


e t, Say 523 per cent. That will be a general average. The Wayerhaeuser © 
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ever, due to the depreciation allowance, the effective rate is down to 37; 
per cent. I think in the case of Georgia-Pacific, it is even lower,—arounc 
30 per cent. ais ae 
Mr. McQuitLan: To my knowlege, there is one major pulp mill con- 
templated at the moment in British Columbia. Do you know of any others 
which are being considered in view of the taxation matters? bs 
Mr. CHampers: I am sorry I did not follow your question?. | 
Mr. McQuiLLtan: Do you know of any other new plant in the pulp and 
paper industry in British Columbia? 
Mr. Cuampers: No, the only expansion going on at present is Columbi 
Cellulose. a 
Mr. McQuILLAN: Of course, that is by virtue of an agreement in respect 


of a forest managament licence. Is that not so? . 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Yes. | 
Mr. HamMILTon (Qu’Appelle): In answer to Mr. McQuillan’s question, I ; 
believe there is an Italian firm which has been doing a study in British Colum- 
bia looking into the possibilities of a pulp plant there. The Italian firm he 
been studying the possibilities in several parts of Canada, one I know bein 
British Columbia. ; ’ 
Mr. McQuILLan: What I am trying to point out is that tax rates in the fores 
industry have become so high out there that they come, take a look, and the 
back away from it. : 
The CHAIRMAN: Would the tax incentives to increase the capacity of th 
industry, of which you are speaking, improve its competitive position enoug! 
if it could sell its added output; or are there other factors, such as labour cost 
distances from markets, and so on? : a 
Mr. CHAMBERS: We deliberately have not advocated that these tax 
incentives be granted, but rather at the moment they be studied as only on 
measure of combatting the other physical disadvantages. . By) 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you comment on the labour costs, the distan¢ 
from markets and other factors relative to the cost of producing and the abili 
to sell in foreign markets as well as in Canadian markets? a 


Mr. Beaupre: I think every thing you have mentioned is absolutely tru 
and worrisome to us. We have mentioned in the brief that our capital cost 
for instance, are high. S 


The CHAIRMAN: What do you include in the capital costs? 

Mr. BEAUPRE: The capital cost of building a mill or any kind of manufactur- 
ing plant. Labour costs certainly are high. Hydro costs are high. All these 
things are absolutely true. Also from long-term studies we know the marke! 
for pulp and paper products will expand. This is a normal feature of the in- 
creasing population and the increasing standard of living. 4 

Therefore I think it must be accepted as a matter of interest to the nationa. 
economy that, despite some of these problems we have, every possible stud; 
should be made to find ways and means of ensuring that Canada is not lef 
behind in future participation of forest industries of the world. Obviously v 
do not want to sit here and let our forests go into decay, as are so many 
them at the present time. We want our forests to be a valuable source o! 
wealth. 9 

I think there are a number of companies in Canada, certainly in Britis! 
Columbia, which have indicated their willingness to make every effort © 
develop this wealth. In British Columbia we do have considerable disadvantag 
and we suggest this is a further reason why a careful and immediate st 
should be given to ways and means of ensuring that Canada, and Brit 
Columbia, is given the opportunity of participating in future expansion. — 
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: Iti is Nore a thing ea ey hanne Hert month or even next year, but as is 
tioned in our brief, trends of this nature are usually laid down four or five 
s before the mill is actually in production; and the trends we see in the 
dustry are sufficient to indicate to us there are possibilities in Canada if we 
ve an economic climate to permit our expansion. 
_ The CuHarrmMan: If I may follow this through with one or two questions with 
re ation to the cost of production, I notice from your brief output per man per 
| year is $11,000, the highest in Canada is $17,000 in one area, and the average 
$7,000. I know several members of the committee have asked if you could 
t in the minutes a table showing the wages, your labour costs in British 
G olumbia, and also relative freight and other costs in competitive markets. 


_ Mr. Beaupre: Certainly wage rates, Mr. Chairman, are available. The | 
najority of our industry strike their bargains as an industry, and our labour 
greements are public. They could give you the base rates and various category 
tes. There is no difficulty about that. 
The other question, freight rates— 


_ Mr. CLYNE: We could give you the freight rates. At the present time, 
of course, freight rates are low—that is, the ocean freights—and that is one 
reason why we are able to sell overseas. Any substantial increase in ocean 


As far as freight rates are concerned, even with the low freight rates we 
ire no longer selling, for instance, in South Africa. That market has been lost 
fo us completely. 

_ The CuHarrman: Is it agreed, gentlemen, we will have a table of the rates 
f the level of the forest industry in British Columbia? 


Agreed. 


Mr. FISHER: Are you going to request the Department of Labour to provide 
hem? : 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we will have to ask ine Department of 


| the committee’s interest in the various costs of production; and I do so. because 
‘Ihave been a microscopic tree farmer for over 50 years, and therefore know 
the costs of maintaining small tree farms. On page 8 and at the top of page 9 
of the brief, reference is made to the fact that forest potential, as between the 
United States and other countries, has been increased because of technological 


dvances in the industry which permit the use of a wider range of species. 
_ I want to draw particular attention to the sentence: 


Growth rates of these trees are frequently many times Canadian 
growth rates. 


_ When one is operating a tree farm he should remove the virgin timber; 
and then, when you are getting the second growth, the whole set of circum- 
| stances changes. It is a question of long tenure, a long-term investment, and a 
' olonged development. 

I have maintained in the house over a number of years that these factors 
should be given consideration in relation to taxation; but in order to bring out 
the disadvantage suffered by tree farmers in British Columbia, could Mr. 
Beaupre inform the committee of the variation in the rates of growth regarding 
the same species, as between the species in British Columbia and species in 
other countries that are mentioned? 


4 Mr. BEAUPRE: I think I may ask Mr. Douglas, Mr. Chairman, to answer 
‘question. I think he might have some data on that subject. 


= 


‘as good as you could get. That section represents about 18 years of gr 
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Mr. DovucLas: pemnape the most dramatic illustration, Mr. -Chairm: an, is 


This is a section of pinus radiata, from New Zealand, where they have pli 


it. It is a transplant from California. That is five years of growth. pe 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Douglas mention the diame” 
for the sake of the record? ‘ - 


Mr. Doucuas: I have not measured them, and I do not have a ruler witl ye 


me, Mr. Herridge. : 


«i 


Mr. HamILTon (Qu’Appelle): I will go and get a ruler. i 

Mr. Doveias: About 18 years, and that is about our best. This one ror m 
New Zealand is five years. i 

I will give you one or two figures to illustrate— 

Mr. FISHER: Have you any figures on relative cellulose ye oe 


Mr. Doucuas: No, I have not. It is hard to give a broad average becaus 
growth varies a great deal from place to place. On the B. C. coast, which is our — 
fastest growth area, our yield tables indicate for our very good sites what v | 
call a mean annual increment. That is the average rate of growth up to a mem ir 
age in the neighbourhood of 50 to a top of 200 cubic feet per acre per year. 7 


Mr. McQuILLAN: Mr. Douglas, would you mind giving us the factor t 
convert that to board feet? I know you foresters always use cubic feet. an 
Mr. Doucuas: I suggest you multiply that by five. ct 
Mr. McQUILLAN: I use six. 4 
Mr. Doucuas: Six is for larger timber; but five is all right. I think it would 
be fair to use on the coast, not all over but as a coastal average, about 120 cub 
feet per acre per year; or, let us say, in the neighbourhood of 500 to 600 boare 
feet per acre. i, 
I will give you some figures from other parts of the world. ft. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are all anxious to know what these measure, now | 
have brought a ruler. MW 
Mr. Dovcuas: This fir is eight inches inside the bark. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: That is eight years? Se 
Mr. Douctas: No, 18 years. I am not sure at what height that was cut: i 
might have been three feet; it might have been one foot. This is pinus rad 
-from New Zealand. Its size is an average of nine inches at five years: 
So, for a few comparative growth rates for coastal British Columbia, I jet 
us say 100 cubic feet per acre per year. ; 
In New Zealand this pinus radiata, as an average, is 300 aanic feet per 
per year, and runs as high as 375. Australia has the same rate. Pines in Sout t , 
Africa, 250 cubic feet per acre per year. 
The Douglas fir transplanted to Great Britain, 120 cubic feet per acre pel 
year. I have seen figures for Douglas fir transplantations in Denmark, | a 
they are higher than that; but I do not have the figures here. “ 
Another great area of growing competition with us is the southeastert 
United States. I do not have exact figures for the growth, but I do know thé 
they are cutting pulpwood at ages of 15 to 20 years, and are cutting saw 
at ages of 30 years; whereas" we are inclined to think in terms of my 
100 years. / 


a 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you measure that top one again, please? Ther re a 
some dispute. . 
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would say 9 
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inches; it is 


ay. I think those are all the ready 
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(CHAIRMAN: nder, | gentlemen, if it would be satisfactory if we 


ued this discussion in the morning. I must say that this brief has opened 
| very interesting chapter in the proceedings of our committee and I hope 


we 
pel 
* <s eta 


l of you will be here tomorrow morning. 5 St a A ENC A 
_ Mr. FISHER: Mr. Chairman, I just received a phone call from Toronto andi: 

Ambridge is unable to attend on Monday: he has been out of town. be 

ver, he can make it on Tuesday. | PE Seah tok OLED at en 


The CuairMan: That is quite all right. Gentlemen, due to a previous com-_ 
ent by members of the committee, would it be satisfactory if we called ae 
meeting at 9.30 tomorrow morning? | Sele rhe 
Mr. BEaupRE: Or possibly 10 o'clock... 
_ The CHarrMan: What other meetings are on? 
a Mr. FISHER: Broadcasting is on. : Os 
The CHAIRMAN: We will have to find out the time of the other meetings. Ho) y) 
» will have a two-hour meeting some time in the morning. I might say the — 
tices already are out for 9 o’clock; please disregard those, you will receive 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
‘Tuurspay, May 14, 1959. 
(23) 


_ The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10. 00 0 clock 
n. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


2 


In attendance: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Dumas, Fisher, Fleming (Oka aoa 
elstoke), Kindt, MacRae, Martel, Martineau, McFarlane, McGregor, McQuil- 


gan and Stearns—(19). 


In attendance: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister of Northesa 
fairs and National Resources representing the British Columbia Forest 
dustry Associations: Mr. T. N. Beaupré, Chairman, British Columbia Division, 


if the Board, MacMillan & Bloedel Limited: Mr. M. J. Foley, President, Powell 

iver Co. Limited; Mr. W. Breitenbach, President, Alaska Pine & Cellulose 
uimited; Mr. Brie Dickey, President, British Calgnibie Forest Products 
n ited; Mr. Charles Chambers, Comptroller, MacMillan & Bloedel Limited; 
r P sohn Burke, Secretary- Wanaser, British Columbia Loggers’ Association; 
4 +L. R. Andrews, Executive Vice-President, British Columbia Lumber Manu- 
acturers Association; and Mr. Ross Douglas, Vice-President, Forestry, Alaska 
rine & Cellulose Limited: of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
tesources: Mr. R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister; Mr. J. D. B. Harrison, 
director, Forestry Branch; Mr. J. H. Jenkins, Chief, Forest Products Toho 
) ae Division; Mr. H. W. Beall, Chief, Forestry Operations Division; and 
Ar. D. R. Redmond, Chief, Forest Research Division and of the Canadian 
1 hermen’s Association: Mr. J. A. Schryburt, Director, Public Relations. 


Mr. H. W. Herridge, M.P., not being a member of the Committee, again 
: at the table. 


PThe Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of 
he Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


sing from presentation of the brief of the Forest Industry Associations of 
itish Columbia on May 13 were asked of the representatives of that organiza- 


sources. 
_ The Committee completed its examination of the said brief. 


_ At 12.40 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
Monday, May 18, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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n, Muir (Cape Breton N orth and Victoria), en Nielsen: Payne, Simpson, 


nadian Pulp and Paper. Association; The Honourable J. V. Clyne, Chairman 


4 Continuing on Item 281, Forestry Branch, Branch Administration, questions Fite 


ion and of officials of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
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THURSDAY, May 14, 1959. 
10.00 a.m. 


A ‘The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We have with us again 
t is morning the representatives of the B.C. Forest Industry Associations, and 
we will continue from yesterday’s proceedings. 


Mr. BaskKIN: Mr. Chairman, I would like first of all to introduce Mr. J. A. 
Schryburt to the meeting this morning. He is director of public relations, 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. It is hoped that perhaps next week we will 
have time to call several witnesses from among the lumbermen in eastern 
Canada, perhaps one or two members of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. I would like to introduce at this time Mr. J. A. Schryburt. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are welcome to sit in at the meetings, Mr. Schryburt, 
and I am sure you will be interested in our proceedings of yesterday, as well 
as of today, and what we are having next week. 

On Monday we are having representatives from the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, and other representatives on Tuesday, including Professor 
David Love, Faculty of Forestry, University of Toronto, Mr. D. W. Ambridge, 
president, Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited, and others. Your 
representatives will no doubt not be heard before Wednesday, but you are 
welcome to sit in. 


Mr. J. A. ScHRYBURT (Director, Public Relations, Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. McQuitian: Mr. Chairman, there are a couple of questions I would like 
to ask. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Will the members sit as far forward as they can, because 
this is a terrible room from the standpoint of acoustics? Will the members, 


and any others who are interested, please come right up to the end of the 
tables? 


_ Mr. McQuitian: First, I wonder if somebody would explain a little further 
the implications of this term “fall” clause that the Russians have in their 
lumber quotations—and, I presume, the same thing in their pulp and paper 
quotations—to the United Kingdom market? 


Hon. J. V. CLYNE (Chairman of the Board, MacMillan and Bloedel Limited): 
bi am not quite sure, Mr. McQuillan, about the pulp and newsprint. The “fall” 
‘clause is the ordinary slang phrase in commercial use—it is used in com- 
mercial documents—and is a provision that when a sale is made at a certain 
Specified price, and the price falls during the term of the contract, the pur- 
chaser will get the benefit of any decrease in ‘price. 


Mr. McQuILLAN: That is a pretty hard clause to meet, for industry operating 
in a free enterprise country. 


pe Mr. CLyYNE: It is very difficult, because we know the Russians are really 
not concerned about costs. ‘They have been overhanging the U.K. market 
for some time, and when they do come into the market they can simply sell 
at a lower price than we can, to start with; and then if there is any fall in the 

‘market the purchaser, again, gets the benefit. It has put us in a position, 
frankly, that as far lumber is concerned we just cannot compete, except in 
ciel products. 
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Mr. McQUILLAN: pees they get in tere: a ialneet Cisse to get the 
out? ; ah Se oe 


Mr. CLYNE: That is so. | = 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Because if you quoted a a lower price, ‘they eeaard meet t 
price, or perhaps go even lower? 


Mr. CLYNE: Yes. Fy een ta . J 
' Mr. McQUILLAN: I think some mention was made—I do not know whethe 


it was made in this report—that last year for the first time Russia had entere 
the pulp and paper market in the U.K.: is that correct? 


Mr. CLYNE: They have entered tie pulp market. I am not sure that las 
year was the first time, but I know that they are in there. Also, they hav 
entered! the pulp market in the United States. a” 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Is there not some place in this brief where it is uy e 
they have exported something like 200,000 and some odd tons? The figu 
running through my mind were to ne effect that Russia produced abow 
2,300,000 tons of newprint and exported 230,000 tons, and it is anticipated t 
aah a year or two she will produce About double that, 4,600,000 tons. Tf 
she continues to export in the same proportion, she would be then exporting 
460,000 tons. Am I correct in that? f 


Mr. T. N. Beaupre (Chairman, B. C. Division, Canadian Pulp and I Pape 
Association) : Mr. Chairman, I think those figures are about as accurate 
any information we have. I think it is really pulp, as well as newprint. © 
course, the significance of the figure is that Russia should be a net impor 
of pulp. Obviously, she is deliberately shipping pulp out; it is not a surp. 
they have to get rid of. It is, possibly, just a part of their commercial poli 
to intrude into free markets, and commercial examination and exploration ¢ 
the free markets. a 


Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can preface my question with thi 
comment. Yesterday Mr. Pisher made the summation of the brief, that it ta 
into three basic classifications: taxation, silviculture and research, - and the 
third was freight rates. ie * 


I am very pleased that Mr. McQuillan has started questioning on another 
phase of the brief, because on pages 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 17 and 18—to mention bu i 
‘a few, going hastily through the brief—it ree me that one of the mair 
Hroblems facing the industry today is markets. 


Having said that, I would like, if possible, to ask Mr. Beaupré or Mr 
Clyne if either of them could say a few words relative to the merchandisi: 
methods followed both in the lumber and the pulp field, keeping in mind a 
suggestions they may have as to helpful assistance that is given or, in thel 
opinion, can be given, by federal agencies. I wonder, if Mr. Clyne has, as 
I believe he has, certain experience in connection with studies in this respec t 
if he would give us his views relative to the Chinese market. We speak 
glibly in round terms of the potential markets in that area. I would li 
to know whether or not there is anything fundamentally factual as to whethe: I 
or not there is a market there and, if so, how we could approach it? 


Mr. CiYNE: I will endeavour to answer that very briefly. In dealing with 
Mr. Payne’s last point, as he well knows coming from British Columbia, | 
orient is our traditional market. At one time we did a very large trade wi 
China and Japan. Now that market virtually has been lost to us. . My fi 
obtains monthly reports as to the economic conditions inside Red China 
progress which is being made in Red China in all forms of manufacturing i is. 
quite amazing. a ; 

Undoubtedly, there is a market in China for our products. Frankly I don not 
know how we are going to get into that market without recogni Has 


a 
a, 
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tow : Wave SF AMicates. thet the Whineds are extremely > Withendis to 
atries which have not recognized them, I do not see any opportunity of 
de -in Red China to any great extent unless there is some kind of diplomatic 
ygnition. I do not know whether or not I am going too far or whether 
m in order in discussing that subject. . . 
Mr. PAYNE: Do you have any indication of the volume of the potential 
either finished lumber or pulp; or have you any basic approach in respect 
‘the financial arrangements which would be satisfactory? | 
& Mr. CLYNE: I am satisfied they have the dollars. When the Chinese trade 
mission was here some six months ago, I discussed with them means of develop- 
ng some kind of trade. Of course, they are most anxious that when we sell 
| to them we buy in exchange. 
a As you know, the Chinese are anxious to make barter deals. From the 
Ipoint of view of the lumber and pulp industry, barter deals are not satisfactory. 
‘am, ‘however, quite satisfied that the Chinese would be able to pay in cash, 
rovided we likewise were buying in cash from China. 
- On the other point which Mr. Payne raised, in respect of the facilities of 
the department, I think perhaps Mr. Andrews, who is the secretary of the 
d British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers Association, might be able to give 
‘some information as to the facilities in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 
4 Mr. McQuiILuaAn: Along the lines that the Department of Trade and Com- 
Ere plays? ; 
y > Mr. CLYNE: Yes. 
a. Mr. L. R. ANDREWS (Executive Vice- mage done B.C. Lumber Manufacturers — 
issociation) : In general, all the departments of trade and commerce practically 
a over the world are conscious of the conditions of the forest industry of 
ritish Columbia, in that it is an export industry and we are interested in all 
hese markets. In the United Kingdom the British Columbia forest industries 
‘have maintained an organization there for many years. Pre-war, and as soon 
iS trading conditions returned after the war, we put in an organization which 
yorks very, very closely with the acai ates of Trade and Commerce, in 
Canada House in London. 
_ Asa matter of fact, the federal government has had a commercial counsel- 
a timber specialist, in England at Canada House for many years. 
a Our organization and the organization in the field in the United Kingdom 
| ‘or the plywood association works very closely with trade and commerce. I 
| vould not like to let this opportunity pass without expressing our very great 
‘appreciation for the cooperation and active assistance given to our trade ex- 
‘tension efforts by the trade and commerce organizations in the United Kingdom 
and also in Australia, South Africa—which are two of our important water- 
borne markets—the West ‘Indies and in various other countries, particularly © 
empire countries. 
_ The Cuarrman: What about China? 
Mr. Anprews: As far as China is concerned, we have no direct contact. 
1ere. Of course we have the benefit of the trade commissioner at Hong 
Kong, who has made a number of reports on that. 
| The CHarrMaAN: Has the Department of Trade and Commerce done any- 
thing relative to your suggestions in respect of trade with China in relation 
© your products? < 
| ‘Mr. ANDREWS: No; there is nothing definite. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Have you approached them? 


| Mr. AnpREWS: We do feel China needs our lumber. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Have you approached the Department of Trade and Com: 
merce with a view to obtaining their cooperation in getting into the Chinese 
area? : ao 
Mr. ANDREWS: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Recently? ‘g 
Mr. ANDREWS: Within a reasonably short time; yes. a 


Mr. Kinpt: In view of the cancellation of the Japanese treaty by Chin: 
a year ago, has that had any effect on types of relationships which might i n 
prove the market position of British Columbia lumber and lumber products? 


Mr. ANDREWS: I am not directly able to answer that. However, we 
feel China and Japan are dependent on, and have access to, certain source 
of supply of lumber which, as a matter of fact, existed pre-war. They bougt 
their lumber and lumber products from the west coast of North America ir 
preference to the Siberian source of supply only because our lumber wa 
cheaper. Without trading relations now, they are using the same source (0) 
supply and, no doubt, it is costing them a little more than if they would trad 
with us. Trade barriers, however, are such that that has not happened yet 
I confidently hope and expect that sooner or later they will come into th 
market for some of our products. % 


Mr. KinpT: One of the other witnesses mentioned that lumber and lumb 
products do not lend themselves to barter transactions. In your struggle te 
capture some of the oriental markets have you found that they, in turn, are 


insistent upon barter transactions? 
Mr, ANDREWS: I am not in a position to answer that. 


Mr. PAYNE: Getting back to this matter of the federal agencies and th ix 
co-operation, if you will pardon me for saying so, I do feel—and I say this kind. y 
—that the lumber industry from the west coast have a great many men who 
are not too articulate and who worry about hurting people’s feelings. I] 
think, if we are to get down to basic facts, that we have to be a little mo 
outspoken. In respect of the efficiency of sales agents of one department ot 
_ another, is this confined to Australia, the United Kingdom and New Zealand? 
What is the potential in other parts of the world? Are you receiving assistance? 

Are they actively searching out markets for the Canadian industry? 4 


mm 
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In fact, just the other day we had a visit from the Canadian trade commissioner 
from Chicago who was most enthusiastic in his belief that there are larger 
opportunities in the United States. He was giving us very good advice on. 
how to go about obtaining them. That is so in many other markets. : 


fam thinking of Ceylon, India, certain of the countries in the Malay straits 


Mr. ANDREWS: Yes, I would say they are actively engaged in empire 
markets particularly. In connection with Ceylon and India, they have been 
of very considerable assistance in respect of certain types of forest products 
such as treated sleepers for railway ties. To a large extent their efforts | 
have very greatly assisted in the business which we are doing in those markets. 

Mr. PAYNE: In the last few years western Germany with their increased — 
construction must have a demand for a lot of materials such as plywood. 
Are we approaching that market? ¥ 

Mr. ANDREWS: Yes. We do sell specialties in forest products to Wes ne 
Germany. They are, however, very close to the Baltic market. They also _ 
themselves manufacture a lot of plywood. og 


BP 
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_ Mr. Payne: What kind of assistance are you receiving? Is it basic in- 
1ation, statistical information, or something to guide you directly to 

arket? © : 

Mr. ANDREWS: We have statistics and trading information which may 

sult in leads to certain specific business at times. I do not know whether 

‘not I have anything further to say on that particular subject. 


_ Mr. Payne: Am I to assume it is your opinion that the most aggressive 
sistance possible is being given you in the diverse markets of the world? 


| Mr. AnpREws: Mr. Chairman, I think that the trade and commerce officers 
n these various markets, of course, have to cover all Canadian products. 
do believe they give our products very, very excellent attention, and we 
lo benefit very greatly by their efforts. 

| The CHarrMan: There is one question I would like to ask. In view of the 
rouping of certain European countries as a common trading block, so to speak, 
i hat effect will that have on your industry? 

Mr. ANDREWS: Mr. Chairman, that is very difficult to answer. 

| The CHarRMan: What do you anticipate? I know it is a difficult question. 


_ Mr. AnpreEws: Personally I do not anticipate it will have too much effect. 
\s far as our markets are concerned for lumber and plywood, I think we 
vill not be hurt very materially by this new grouping of countries in respect 
f trade. 

_ The Cuarrman: Is it not a fact the resistance in respect of the purchase of 
orest products from Canada is price? In other words, are you pricing yourself 
ut of the competitive market? 


_ Mr. ANDREWS: I suppose it might be stated in that way. Actually, our laid- 
own costs for the more common grades of our products are too high to meet 


he competition from Russia and the Baltic. 
' The Cuarrman: How much too high? 


iid Mr. ANDREWS: Just high enough that we do not get the business. We have, 
,owever, to haul our product 1,600 miles against 600 miles from the Baltic 
nd Russia. We are a high-cost producing country. We are more efficient and 
re aggressive, I believe, in merchandising our products. As far as the United 
ngdom and many other principal markets are concerned, we have had the 
hefit of some tariff preference. Our shipments have dropped from about 800 
Ilion feet to about half that. The slack has been taken up by Russia and 
the liquidation of the strategic stocks carried by the United Kingdom 
fter the war. 

The CHarrman: You say that is due to a higher price for the Canadian 
roduct. 

Mr. Martineau: Has the witness any comment to make in respect of the 
nports of plywood from Japan? 

ee Mr. ANDREWS: No, I do not think it is in any way injuring our domestic 
larket. 7 

_> Mr. Martineau: Is it a fact that this plywood is underselling our own 
‘anadian products in Canada? 

_ Mr. Anprews: It is competing with our own products. It is a different 
Toduct from the product we manufacture. 

| _ Mr. Martineau: Is it not used as a substitute? 

e Mr. ANDREWS: It is used for certain decorative purposes. It competes with 
ome of the specialty plywoods we manufacture for specialty purposes. 
lowever, I do not think our industry feels it is harming us in any way. 


_ Mr. Srearns: Is it not true that most of the Japanese plywood sells in 
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ompetition with our low grades and does not affect our higher grades? 
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Mr. ANDREWS: My eh Nese is it haber atte our . fieners grades. 
does not compete with our sheathing and construction grades. 3 
Mr. STEARNS: Are you speaking of fir or hardwood plywood? 
Mr. ANDREWS: Fir plywood. It may compete with birch plywood mat 
factured in the east, but it does not compete very much with Douglas fir ph 
wood which we manufacture in British Columbia. a g 
Mr. McQUILLAN: I would like to ask about the Japanese market. I gatl her 
we are not playing too big a part in the Japanese market. From where : are 
they procuring their forest product requirements? — a 
Mr. ANDREWS: Mr. Chairman, I think the Japanese are liquidating s on 
of their own stands of timber in the Hokkaido island and in different isle 
of Japan. They are drawing from the Philippines and the South Sea islands 
lumber of various kinds. I think they get lumber as well from Siberia. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Do they get any from the United States? | 
Mr. ANDREWS: Very little. The United States west coast is in about fi 
same situation as we are. Prior to the war Japan and China were good mar 
both for the west coast of the United States and for British Columbia. a 
however, are not active in that market any more. . 
Mr. Payne: Are lumber and pulp products today considered to be: in 
strategic class? A 
Mr. ANDREWS: I would not know. a 
Mr. Dumas: Mr. McQuillan was speaking about this Japanese market.” 
they are using their own market and are likely to deplete their own stant 
timber, perhaps it is due to our prices being too high. Is that not the case. 
Mr. ANDREWS: I think it is a combination of circumstances such as 
difficulty of getting Canadian hard dollars for one thing, and probably 
prices are higher than they can obtain from other sources, their owr 
resources, and what they can buy in the orient. I think, however, we all hope 
that sooner or later we will return to trading with Japan, although pen 
not on as extensive lines as we did pre-war. 
Mr. Dumas: In your brief, I notice that exports to the United King 
have dropped from 28.6 per cent to 14.7 per cent—28.6 per cent in 1954 
14.7 per cent in 1957. On page 19 of the report it indicates that we a 
fourth exporter to the United Kingdom. I see here that it is mentioned 51 
and Finland are assisted by their lower production costs and compara 
short ocean haul, and that Swedish and Finnish shippers are trading to she 
a profit. Then it says that this is not necessarily the case with Russian ship] : 
Does that mean that in Russia they are not trading for a profit? 
Mr. ANDREWS: I think the way to describe that is that the Russians * 
at the actual market and decide they want to ship three or four hunt 
million feet to the United Kingdom this year, determine what the 
get for it and offer it at that price. They also offer the buyer the p 
tion that if he can obtain a lower price from any other source, that he 
be protected by having his price adjusted downward to the other nh 
The CHAIRMAN: That is the “fall” clause. aa 
Mr. ANDREWS: Yes. ee 
Mr. Payne: Is it your contention that the Russian merchandising is ¢ do: 
as a weapon to undermine private enterprise and commerce? . 
Mr. ANDREWS: I would not know. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is hardly a question for the witness. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: In any event the sales which Russia is making a ( 
United Kingdom would appear to be what are known as loss-leader sé 
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Fs ANDREWS: | I think they want. to keep in that market for strategic 
Ar. McQuiLuaw: Is there any particular phase of trade extension in which 
partment of Trade and Commerce might assist you, and in which you 
d like to see them participate more actively? Are there any particular 


very happy if they would extend it in various markets. 


Mr. Payne: Have we, by virtue of the long-term financial agreements 
red into between the shipper and the buyer nations, lost any of the mar- 
ts.shown in the tables here? AO saan 

- Mr. AnpreEws: I think that is so. As far as I know, Canada has no means 
financing on the long-term basis which would possibly enable more over- 


as buyers to take our product. I believe the government at the moment is | 


siving consideration to that. . 
| Mr. PAYNE: What nations have been giving special credits to importing 
lations? 3 


_ Mr. ANDREWS: I think one is the United states. I do not know of any 


. PAYNE: What about the Scandinavian countries? 

. ANDREWS: I am not sure. 

_ Mr. Payne: But the United States has. 

% Mr. ANDREWS: Yes. 

Mr. Payne: To what markets have they granted such credits? 
Mr. ANDREWs: I think many markets. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Payne, would you like to follow that up with evi- 
nce from this witness as to how seriously this has affected the sales of 
ir province? | | 


_ Mr. Payne: Very definitely. _ ; 


Mr. ANDREWS: I would like to have some time to think that over and 
ceive some advice on it. We would be very happy to make it available to 
2 committee. mk y 
| » The CHAIRMAN: I think that is something which is very important and 
thich we should have on the record. : 
Mr. Payne: Would Mr. Clyne have anything to say in that regard? 


ugh the extensive marketing organization they have, he may have run 
some specifics. 


one more question. What benefit, if any, will this $20 million which 
eing voted by parliament to help offset the 17 per cent freight rate in- 
ase have on domestic shipments from British Columbia to the eastern 
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, of thing. We hope they will continue with that policy. We would be 


_ Mr. McQUILLAN: While Mr. Andrews is on his feet, I would like to ask _ 
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freight rates from the coast and the interior of British Columbia to easter 
Canada are governed, not by mileage or any other considerations, but rat 
by competition with rail movements from Seattle and Portland to east 
Canada. The board of transport commissioners have fixed the policy that 
would not be possible for Canadian railways to have a freight rate which 
higher than that being charged by American carriers for competing shipmen 
from Washington and Oregon to eastern Canada. q 

From the coast and interior of British Columbia to western Canada, som 
of them may have taken advantage of the full 17 per cent, but the majority | 
our shipments are to points which are covered by border complications. The 
again, the ability of the American shippers to get into, say the Winni 
market via Great Northern, in North Dakota, and then a short haul from there 
to Winnipeg. The combination rate would be lower than the rates whit 
Canadian railways would have been able to charge had they been permitte 
to apply that percentage of increase right along the line from April, 1948, - 
date, which is treble the rate we used to pay prior to 1948. So that in essence 
this 17 per cent increase was not applied across the board to our business | 


information sent out to date, would only apply to reducing those rates whi 
The CHAIRMAN: What effect will the opening of the St. Lawrence seaw 

be able to ship lumber and plywood through the St. Lawrence seaway in 

pay the higher toll on domestic, package domestic. 

I am concerned? 

lumber and plywood, and with the rail freight rates across the contine 

rail increases. 

Columbia. The second in importance is Ontario and Quebec. rg 


lumber. Therefore we are not eligible for the subsidy which I believe, fro 
gave the full 17 per cent impact, and it would reduce those rates down to | 
per cent rather than the 17. . _ 
have on the Canadian marketing of your product? f 
Mr. ANDREWS: That is difficult to judge at the present time. We hope ™ 
the big consumer markets around the great lakes, but we are not going 
benefit in bulk freight rates from the seaway tolls. We are going to have t 
The CHAIRMAN: You say you intend to sell in that market. Do you mes 
or do you expect that the market will increase? That is thé point with whi 
Mr. ANDREWS: It may be that the rate via the Panama canal and the seaw: 
to such destinations as Toronto or Windsor may enable us to compete vi 
and it may enable us to enlarge our markets in eastern Canada, while ove 
the last ten years our markets have been shrinking by reason of the — 
The CHAIRMAN: Is your major domestic market in the central province 
Mr. ANDREWS: Our major domestic market is our local market in Britis! 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to answer Mr. Payne’s question, ™M 
Clyne? i 


Mr. PAYNE: I wonder if Mr. Andrews could give us a comparison of t 
rates on lumber shipped from Vancouver to Winnipeg as compared wit 
Vancouver to Toronto? | ae 


Mr. ANDREWS: Speaking offhand, the rate from Vancouver to Winnipe 
in car lots, by rail, is $1.40 per hundred pounds; while the rate from Vancouve 
to Toronto, if I recall it correctly, is about $1.60 per hundred pounds. is 

Mr. McQUILLAN: What is the rate to Saskatoon? ae 

Mr. ANDREWS: The Saskatoon rate would be higher than the rate 
Winnipeg. The haul is shorter to Saskatoon, but it is not controlled by 1 
border combination such as is in effect at Winnipeg. a 


f 
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prey to Toronto? Have you any idea? 
_ Mr. AnpREws: No, I do not have any idea. 
4 ‘Mr. BASKIN: Would you think it would be considerably less than $1.60? 


_ Mr. ANDREWS: It would all depend on the availability of charter freight 
‘through the Panama canal and into the seaway. I could not give you an 


5 oe Mr. DuMas: What is the rate from Vancouver to Montreal? 


hie Mr. ANDREWS: It is about five cents per hundred pounds more than the 
‘rate to Toronto. 


Mr. DuMaAs: It would be $1.65. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: What is your main competition in the central provinces, 
‘Ontario and Quebec? 

Mr. ANDREWS: Our main competition in the central provinces, Ontario 
and Quebec, is lumber trucked in largely from northern Ontario, northern 
)Quebec, northern Manitoba, northern Saskatchewan and northern Alberta. It 
omes in by rail and by truck. That is our principal competition. 

The CHarrMAN: You have no competition from the United States? 


_ Mr. ANDREWS: Very little, but there is some. Pine comes in from the United 
‘States but it really is not competitive. 


~ Mr. FIsHER: May we get the position of this brief in so far as the Crows- 
a Pass rates are concerned? 


| The CHarrMAN: We are on the subject of freight rates now. 


Mr. FISHER: The point I am interested in is this: your brief has taken the 
ne that the Crowsnest Pass rates are an inequity in so far as they give a 
‘false picture of railway income, let us say, to the ordinary person following 
your lumber shipped from the west. 

We had a statement yesterday which indicated that the Crowsnest Pass 
rates are sacrosanct. That would please some of us, but it would displease 
thers. Have you any suggestion, in view of the fact that the Crowsnest Pass 
rates are not going to be touched—in other words, one of the points of your 
brief has already been anticipated by the terms of reference given to the 
Toyal commission by the Prime Minister. 

| Have you any suggestions of any other way around this particular problem, 
een the fact that the Crowsnest Pass rates are sacrosanct? 


i Mr. ANDREWS: Our suggestion has been right along that this is a matter 
of national policy, and that the cost of the subsidy should be borne or provided 
by the whole of the people of Canada rather than to be shouldered by other 
shippers. 


| If these Crowsnest Pass rates cost $60 million, as it has been estimated 
they do, that should be a straight subsidy to the shippers of grain for export, 
and he grain rates themselves should be allowed to find their normal level. 
‘That is roughly one-third of the traffic of the Canadian railways. 


Mr. FisHER: I think the point should be made that no one has ever yet 
}Proved clearly that the Crowsnest Pass rates are not compensatory. I think 
in fairness to the western interests that should be said; but this is an important 
point which the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association made very strongly; it 
will continue to act as a dividing influence on our whole economy, with the 
blame being laid first on the western farmer in getting his subsidy, and on 
the railway workers whose demands are also increasing. 

: as I take it that your suggestion is that the whole matter should be put on 
Subsidy basis, a direct subsidy? 
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Mr. ANDREWS: We do not abet an say ‘that the aubeiye is ae. jus 
in order to enable Canadian wheat to compete in world markets. We 
handicapped by an inland freight haul; but it should be something t 
taken care of by the country as a Whole, rather than to be carried by | 
shippers of other bulk commodities. 


Mr. F1IsHER: It might be worth reminding the British Columbia delesatia 
Mr. Chairman, that we find it very difficult in northwestern Ontario 
compete in the central Ontario market with British Columbia lumber, becaus 
we have borne more freight increases than your lumber, in that you hay 
competitive rates through the United States. } i 

Both our plywood manufacturers and our spruce lumber manufacture 
have to compete with British Columbia products in the central Onta 
_market. This just illustrates the complexity of the whole question of frei 
rates and that it is very hard to find an answer which is nationally satisfyi 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fisher, now that this royal commission has be 
set up, I imagine that it will be the wish of the interests of the forest indus 
in British Columbia, and others, to represent their views before this co: 
mission. I have no doubt you will take advantage of the opportunity to do 

I think the committee was considerably interested in the statement m 
about your extra tax on logging which probably is a matter of vital conce 
_ and inasmuch as there is a meeting scheduled in July to discuss fiscal po 
between the federal government and the provinces, I am sure that represen 
tions will be made by you to your government in British Columbia, so t 
your views will be made known when this conference takes place. 


Mr. CLYNE: On that point I think I can assure the committee that rep é 
sentations to the British Columbia government on the subject of the loge 
tax have been strongly and continually made, the point being that we 
not only or not merely a British Columbia industry as much as we are 
Canadian industry. So we make our representations to both governments 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think it will be overlooked when you are discu 
ing it with the province. 


Mr. Kinpt: My question has to do with the disadvantages, shall I s 
against the British Columbia industry in getting through rates. My poi 
this: in directing a shipment of lumber from some point in British Colu 
to Toronto, when in transit it is found that a better market would be dow 
Ohio, my understanding is that the industry is unable to direct or to redirect 
that shipment to Ohio and get a through rate. Am I right or wrong in t 
particular statement with reference to the freight charges? 


Mr. ANDREWS: The freight rate question is a very complex one, ey 
would say offhand that the shipper would be able to direct his car to Tor 
with instructions for furtherance; and as a matter of fact a great deal of t 
is being done. 

It is common practice to ship to Winnipeg for furtherance, and that ca 
may eventually wind up in Florida. If it does get to Florida, having first beel 
assigned directly to Toronto, instead of your having to pay more for 


_ long haul to Florida, you would eet a refund trom the American lines below 
rate to Toronto. 


Mr. BASKIN: Since we are on the question of freight rates I would 
interested to know how the ocean- -going rate compares from the west coast 
Liverpool, England and to Montreal or Toronto? g 

Mr. ANDREWS: I think there might be a comparison there, but just offh 
I am not competent to answer your question. I think there is a point of con 
parison. “a 


The CHarrMAN: Are there any other questions of this witness? If 10 
perhaps Mr. Clyne will answer Mr. Payne’s question. 
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. ANDREWS: May I express, on behalf of the lumber, plywood, and 
gle industry of British Columbia, our very sincere appreciation of the 
fi 1 Ss Nie have been made on our behalf by the forest products laboratories 
f Canada. ¢ | 

We have a wonderful new building in British Columbia, and there is 
. ther one, even more beautiful, right here in Ottawa. Now all the depart- 
n t needs is to staff those facilities which have been set up, and we hope it 
ill be given careful consideration. We do appreciate the amount of research 
ork that has been done and is being done continuously by the various product 


search laboratories of Canada, and particularly the work of the director, 
olonel Jenkins. 

ae The CHAIRMAN: Have you any suggestions to offer, Mr, Andrews? 

Mr. ANDREWS: I hope that the appropriations will be increased to the 
jint where the forest products laboratories will be able to get the staff to 


ke full advantage of the facilities which are now at their disposal. 
a : 


ee Vir, McQUILLAN: In connection with the forest products laboratories, several 
years ago one branch of the federal government announced a proposal to 
ponstruct a building for some research branch in forestry at Victoria. There 
Was a great deal of controversy about it. Most of the industry felt that the 
lilding should be placed on the site of the university of British Columbia 
sar the forest products laboratory, and also where it would be close to the 
art of the administration of the forest industry. 


: 4 Mr. ANDREWS: That reference is to the forest pathology and entomology 
gesearch laboratories which the technical service of Canada, I think the 
Department of Agriculture, proposed to locate in Victoria. The industry 
British Columbia urged very strongly upon the Department of Agriculture 
at these facilities should be erected on the university campus, where they 
ould be in close cooperation and contact with all the other research agencies 
the federal government, the university and the provincial governments. 
nfortunately, however, the Department of Agriculture did not see fit to 
neet our wishes in that respect. They purchased a site for the laboratory in 
Victoria, but they have not as yet gone further than to draw plans for the 
bo ee Aan 
pelding. Maybe it is not too late yet. 


x 


a The CHAIRMAN: When was the site purchased? 
_ Mr. ANDREWS: I think it was about two years ago. 


t 4 Mr. FisHer: Could Mr. Robertson tell us anything about it? Was his 
lepartment not concerned in that particular matter? 


f Mr. R. G. ROBERTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
as no consultation, Iam sure. Do you think so, Dr. Harrison? 
- Mr. J. D. B. Harrison (Director, Forestry branch): No, sir, I do not re- 
member that there were any consultations with our department about it. I 
referred yesterday to our plan to establish a full-scale district office in British 
-Olumbia. ‘The question came up as to where this office should be. A choice 
jad to be made between the university campus and Victoria, and it was taken 
-an accomplished fact that the new forest and biology division of the Depart- 
it of Agriculture would be at Victoria. The provincial government is 
sre, of course, and contact between those two agencies would seem to justify 
ans for the location of our office so as to be close to them. 


a 
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sources): This was an action by the Department of Agriculture and there — 
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Mr. Harrison: I do not think so at this stage. If you want to mainta 
close contact with the various laboratories and divisions of the British | Cc 
lumbia government, you should put them both in one place, in Victoria. The 
are watching the final decision to put it there so as to maintain contact. 


Mr. FisHeR: May I ask if the previous witness has placed on record z 1 
requests or suggestions in so far as the forest products laboratory in Bri 
Columbia is concerned, or with respect to any expansion or change in it: 
program whereby it could improve its service to the industry? 

Mr. ANDREWS: There are two advisory committees. On one advisory con 
mittee only the industry has representatives, I mean the industry ac 
Canada. That is in Ottawa; and there is another advisory committee on fo 
products research in Vancouver on which also the forest industry has 
representation. Those two advisory committees are giving careful considera 
to a program of expansion of research, but what they will come up with I ¢ 

not know. - ¥ 

Mr. FIsHER: Is there any need in British Columbia for more contracting @ 
specific jobs for specific companies, the way the forest products apo ie 
in Wisconsin develop it? 

Mr. ANDREWS: I think so to the extent that the research staff is cap 
of handling the work. The forest products research laboratories do a great 
of that, and as much as they can. It depends on how great an increase it 
research staff is made available, as to how much that particular function car 
be expanded. 

Mr. FISHER: What would be your recommendation for expansion, othe 
than just to indicate that there is a need? I think that Mr. Jenkins has a p 
or there are plans for expanding the facilities in this particular field. Hoy 
urgent is the matter? 

Mr. ANDREWS: I would say that all research is urgent. We of course ar 
hoping that full consideration will be given in the estimates to expanding the 
facilities, I mean the human facilities as well, to match the physical facili 
which have been made available. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to direct your question to Mr. jenn 


Mr. FISHER: Yes. Could Mr. Jenkins give us a little resume of how | 
forest products laboratory in British Columbia is meeting certain problems ou 
there, and what their plans are for the next five years as to more improve 
ments and more space if needed. v 

Mr. J. H. JENKINS (Chief, Forest Products Laboratories Division): 
Chairman, in answer to that question, may I give a slight background as 
how the laboratory was formed and what it is doing. The forest produc 
laboratories of Canada have two research laboratories. The main one ist 
Ottawa, and then there is a second at Vancouver. 


The Vancouver laboratory resulted from the need for technical infor) ie 
tion arising from the use of spruce for airplanes in 1917. It was formed in 19: if 


Both laboratories are staffed and equipped for research in all the fields 
of forest products research with the exception of research into the use of pu 
_ for paper. But we do carry out research into pulp for use in building, an¢é 
corrugated boards—I make the distinction, because of the work of 
paper research institute at Montreal. 

The Vancouver laboratory concentrates primarily on problems of British 
Columbia, and they are very specialized problems compared to the rest | 
Canada. In its research work, which is similar to that of the Ottawa lab 


the physical and mechanical properties of western woods; the use of woo 
structural material in glulan beams, and as new kinds of construction; w¢ 
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s Persinistion: Bipods aie wiublent arising, both basic and applied, 
production of veneers and adhesives; wood anatomy; the micro-structure 
»d, and its relation to the properties of and the services which wood 
d give. This is an aspect which in British Columbia is requiring and 
ng increased attention as to why some of these peculiarities are occur- 
| wood. 
[ should also include wood preservation and the effectiveness of new pre- 
tives; wood pathology: in which we are concerned with the pathology 
rest products as compared to agriculture, which is concerned with the 
logy of the growing tree. We study decays of the finished product, decay 
ch occurs in service and how it can be identified; wood chemistry is a 
important field in Vancouver and includes studies of the chemical com- 
on of wood. In addition there is basic research into the composition of 
| and other extractives from wood. 


In the wood utilization field, in respect to logging and milling, we carry 
studies on the production of lumber and on such factors as effect of 
size on manufacture of lumber and plywood; economic uses for low 
le material and residue. There is also the seasoning field, the theory 
and application of kiln drying, and the preparation of kiln drying schedules. 
Those are fields which are carried on in the Ottawa as well as the Van- 
iver laboratories. 


At Ottawa there are certain fields such as the testing of wood paints 
vhich are conducted on a national basis, and which are not carried on in 
mcouver, but of which the Vancouver laboratory does get the benefit. An- 
er example, is the development of ultra-sonic devices for use in the manu- 
icture of plywood which was developed here and is being ae by the 
‘industry in British Columbia. 

The Vancouver laboratory has a full time staff of 53 of which 22 are pro- 
ional people. They include civil, electrical and mechanical engineers, as 
Eas physicists, foresters, statisticians, and chemists. A program of the 
ork which Mr. Fisher mentioned is produced annually and Sige the pro- 
im for the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada. = 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the name of the publication? 


r. JENKINS: Program of work, 1958-59. Sopies are available and it 
1ows the different projects at the two laboratories. It is a coordinated pro- 
n, and as Mr. Andrews said it results from advice which we get from 
advisory committees, of industry. The one in Ottawa is under the 
\airmanship ‘of Mr. K. O. Roos of the Booth Lumber company, Tee Lake, 
9 uebec, while the one in Vancouver is under the chairmanship of Mr. 
f rentice, of Canadian Forest Products Limited. 


‘The Ottawa committee is meeting on May 27, and the one in Vancouver 
ill meet two days later. They will go over the program in detail and make 


a There is another aspect of the work I would like to mention before 
answering Mr. Fisher’s question as to the future. It is that in addition to 
work that is done in British Columbia for the British Columbia industry 
hich Vancouver laboratory, there is a very important aspect of the work 


lation. These are becoming of greater importance; if your wood is 
roperly specified in these national codes, you are going to lose out. 
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These committees met in Ottawa nA we worked very closely with r oi 
representatives of all the forest industries. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express appreciation of the way in which the west coast pe aa 
sent their representatives down here to these meetings. We make it a poin 
in the laboratory to work closely with the industry in seeing that wood 
fairly represented on all these national standards, not only here but 4 
United States. 
Our cooperation is closest with industry, but we also contact provineis 
forest services from coast to coast. However, while cooperative they h 
taken the attitude so far that they are perfectly willing to leave the fi 
of forest products research to the federal government. We have been in Bri 
Columbia since 1917 and there has been no conflict there at all. , 
As to the future, there are problems to which so far we have not giv 
the attention that we should, because of lack of staff. There are certain 
services that we could give to industry which would result in expansion 
there should be a stepping up of certain projects, especially in regard to tk 
use of wood as an engineering material and as a building material in house 
and other specialized fields. In addition, we should get out more of — 
publications. At present we are doing this on a “shoe-string’. We are wo 
ing very closely with industry associations, but would like to be in a p 
tion to work more closely with the individual members—and all this 
quires staff. 
Mr. FisHER: Mr. Chairman, that certainly indicates a need. 
The figure of 27 professional people working on forest research proje 
in an economy such as British Columbia has, and the tremendous dollar to 
is certainly going to give the committee something to think about in te 
of recommendations. I wondered if Mr. Jenkins, later on when we are m 
specifically on his' section of the estimates, will be able to spell out in m 
detail where we can go and what we can do. If the representatives fr 
British Columbia can give us any guide at all in terms of numbers, or 
type of expansion that is required, I think we would find that useful too 
The CHAIRMAN: ‘I agree. 


Mr. SLOGAN: Do you find that private industry across the country 
cooperating in these research projects to the extent that you feel they shoul 
Do you feel they carry on work in research to an adequate extent? 


Mr. JENKINS: We feel that the lumber industry as such, made up 0 
very large number of small units, is in a peculiar position in that so many 
its units are not in a position to carry out research, and also in some resp 
our research is a little ahead of the application of it. 

It is for this reason that we want to pay more attention to getting out 
results of research to individuals members. However we are gradually gett 
them more interested in research. Where it is a question of joint resea 
by means of cooperative studies, we have always been able to get t 
cooperation. Most of the research that is carried out by the industry 1 
rightly so—of a promotional nature and the development of certain equipmen’ 
And, of course, if we bring research development to the laboratory stage, the ar 
is somebody, some organization, that has got to take these developmen 
through the pilot plant stage and make them into a commercial concern: ee B 
a field where industry can be of great help. . 


Mr. PAYNE: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, may we not continue “a 
the representatives from British Columbia? ‘We will have Mr. Jenkins w 
us at subsequent meetings. I think it is only fair to the delegates who | 
come all these miles that we should carry on with their submission and, ¢ 
far as departmental specialists are concerned, we can conduct the examin 
of them at another time. I would like, frankly—and I feel in order in redna 
it— to return to the question asked so long ago of Mr. Clyne. “ 
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CHAIRMAN: There is one aspect that I think is important. I think 
ould have on the record, while the representatives from the British 
bia forest industry are here, the opinion of men like Mr. J enkins con- 
ning statements that are made in the brief. Res 

for instance, it was stated yesterday that lumber was being substituted 
her products, and I wondered last night if the forest industry, through 
earch, could make use of their end products—such as cellulose—to take the 
ice of some of these substituted materials that are now going in in place of 
forest products. That is the sort of question that I had in mind, because this 
was referred to yesterday. 

A Mr. JENKINS: Our experience has been that we agree absolutely with what 
s in the brief as to the fact that lumber is losing out to the so-called substitutes. 
In some cases those substitutes may be a better product; in other respects it 
s simply losing out due to a certain amount of apathy, and I think there is— 
hee The CHAIRMAN: Apathy on the part of whom? 

Mr. JENKINS: Industry. 
The CuairMan: The forest industry? 


Mr. JENKINS: Yes. They do not realize that no longer does the consumer 
e to buy lumber; he can buy substitute material, if he so wishes. There- 
ore, we have to turn out, at a reasonable price, a good quality wood product 
f we are going to keep our markets. 

For that reason we have been advocating in our work with industry, the 
d for research in order to find out what can be done. We have also been 
ocating bringing to the attention of the members of the assoclations—and 
his applies especially to those associations which have a large number of 
mall mills—the need that for them to do something, that in the increasing 
anadian economy the curve of lumber has been far too flat; it has not gone 
p in step with other competing products. 

_ Also, in addition to the promotional work which the council is taking 
p, we have to get the results of our research to the lumbermen. They have 
} be educated so that they can apply that research and keep themselves up 
ate. 

_ The CHarrmaNn: I know you have answered the question; but, to be 
yecific—going back to my former question—and using basic cellulose as an 
nd product of the forest industry, can more substitutes be made from that? 
_ Mr. JENKINS: Yes, sir, I think so. One of the peculiarities of it is that so 
any of the products are competing with one another. Fibreboard, plywood 
nd lumber all compete in the same market, in some cases. But I do feel 
lat, while we may see an increase in the amount of cellulose products, it is 
the national interest to see that everything is done to keep the lumber 
ustry prosperous and sound. 

Mr. SLoGAN: Mr. Chairman, I wonder’if I could have an answer to the 
stion I asked. I am quite prepared to assist in asking further questions 
relation to British Columbia, but I would like an answer to the question 
| asked. In the opinion of the witness, is private industry doing an adequate 
job in research, taking over—as you say—in the pilot projects from the stage 
of the government laboratory? Are they utilizing all the research that you 


i The Cuarrman: I think, Mr. Slogan, the witness has answered that; but you 
want an amplification of what he has already said? 

- Mr. Siocan: Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS: I am afraid I will have to qualify that. It will depend 
ot on the size of the unit. The coast industry represented here, made 


of very large integrated units, is a different matter altogether to the 
ee 


ae They have not the same capacity to take advantage of it. But I do beli 
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small mills that you get in the aor of British Coline big ae Hast 
Canada. Some of these smaller mills are progressive, but others: are. 
not taking advantage of the research. 2 

Mr. HerRRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I am very eateied in this point, beat us 
for years I have urged that more funds should be provided for promotion re 
work. I am very conscious myself of the fact that the smaller industries 
are lacking in the application of the work of the forest products laboratori 


there should be much more promotional work and much more field work, | C 
I think there should be more funds for that purpose, even before we conside I 
expanding the staff. 

I would like to ask Mr. Clyne a question in that respect, because I knowl 
he has great experience of forestry work in British Columbia. Mr. Cly C 
what is the opinion with BOSD Se to the necessity for more funds for prone 


in British Columbia in the’application of the findings and the results of 7 
work of the British Columbia forest products laboratories? Dee 


Mr. Cuyne: I entirely agree. I think, on that point, it is extre 
important to the economy of British Columbia that the small mills, the s 
loggers, be maintained. That is of vital importance. : 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am glad to hear you say that. 


Mr. CLYNE: While we certainly are in favour of every bit of rese 
that can be done, I just wanted to answer Mr. Jenkins on that point. 
I do not think we.can be accused of apathy, as an industry, to such. 
extent. We have our existing converting plants, in which there has be 
a very great investment. Those existing converting plants must be utili 
to the maximum effect. Does that answer your question, Mr. Herridge? — 


Mr. HerRipce: Yes, Mr. Clyne. I have felt very keenly about this 
some years, and I thought the laboratories were handicapped because 
lack of funds for promotional work and i field work in connect 
the small operators. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Is it not true, Mr. Clyne, that this year the Bri 
Columbia industry is putting up $65,000 for promotional advertising, and 
rest of Canada is asked to put up nore: $35,000? i 


Mr. CLYNE: I am not quite sure of the amount. 


Mr. ANDREWS: I think that is related to the organization of a natic 
promotional body called the Canada Wood Development Council. Tha 
17 associations as members. It has just been organized. The B.C. L 21 
Manufacturers’ Association has seconded our promotion director to manage 
the new organization, and it will parallel the national United States progr 
in which they are spending $100,000 a month. ~ ie 


This year we will be spending about $60,000; next year the council aa 
to raise about $200,000 for promotional work, on wood as wood. 


Mr. KinptT: Mr. Chairman, I draw a distinction between the promotio 
work on wood and the applied phases of research. In other words, ther 
basic research and there is applied research—and the subject under discus 
was the application of research to smaller operators. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, we have a representative of the Cand 
Lumbermen’s Association here, and I am so interested in this matter 
I would like to ask him the same question as I asked Mr. Clyne. I wo 
like to ask him how he finds this suivation in cesta Cangas particularly re 
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et ntly. i nad ae Aiea of bens connected for more than 10° years 
Pet - Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources as editor 
forest product laboratories, and during those years I worked very 
y indeed with Colonel Jenkins. Being now free of government en- 
rances, I can say this, that although a great deal of research is carried 
yy the laboratories—not enough, I believe—and many good publications 
ssued, their distribution is not wide enough and the people who receive 
m are not always able to understand the scientific side of it. What is 
ded more than anything else is a relations service direct to the operators, 
iething like the agricultural services or the technical services of the National 
earch Council. 

Mr. McQuiLLANn: Perhaps one of the British Columbia delegates can 
ghten me on this. I believe there is a man who is going to work for the 
eral Wood Council and who is being permanently appointed in Ottawa 
) pursue the field of specifications, building codes and such like. I am 
ferring to a man to whom I was introduced here a short while ago, Mr. 
‘leve Edgett. Is he not being appointed? 


ssociation on ee ebtde leave, which may eventually be for good. He will 
2 directing the council. 
Mr. FisHeR: On the theme Mr. Herridge opened up: when one looks at 
st products abstracts, he sees the tremendous range of material that is 
sing covered in this field in Scandinavian countries, the United States and 
sia. Has there ever been any consideration given to having men working 
forest products and going around at all times, keeping in touch with 
mese things and then bringing them back to industry? In other words, is 
rere a funnelling, not only in Canadian research, but world research, in — 
this field, right in to the people who can make the most use of it? 
* ‘Mr. JENKINS: We have been giving consideration to that. It is one of 
‘ideas under consideration, that we should have somebody who would 
ess this large volume of information that is pouring over our desks from 
ious world sources on both sides of the Iron Curtain. We should have 
somebody pick out—using our specialized facilities—and assess from all this 
s of information those things which have possible application in Canada. 
ch screening would have to be done. 
There are not only the English-language aspects to be considered. Six 
rs ago in Ottawa, at the forestry conference, the forest production people 
up an exchange of information, on translations. This exchange has grown 
, not only in the Commonwealth countries and the forestry schools of 
nada and the United States, but elsewhere in the world in connection with 
forest products. As a result, there is a continual flow over my desk, of 
ranslations that have been made of excellent research work done all peas 
ie world. The idea, as you say, would be to assess it, condense it, put it 
1 a readable form, after considering its possible application to Canada, and 
st it out, combined with our own information. 
- Mr. Stocan: Is any of this information exchanged on an official basis, 
ay with the Soviet Union, or is it brought in purely through informal channels? 
Mr. JENKINS: There is, under necessary controls, a reasonable exchange. 
of information. Following my visit to Russia, they have been sending through 
th ir pamphlets and their books regularly. Our trouble is, in getting them 
io slated. In exchange, we send them certain of our classified, general 
information. . 


Xe: Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, may we return to my question? 
21224 1—3 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Before we do that, ‘may op Ae Ses ho ash 
question, while we are on this subject, of Mr. Beaupré. | Mr. Besupreay | 
the fact that it is only in recent years” that the. industry has become 1 resear d 
conscious? 


Mr. BEAUPRE: Are you talking about the faker industry?” 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. . 

Mr. McQuiLLaAn: All phases, I would say, in the forest industry. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the forest industry. 


Mr. Beaupre: I do not have enough specific knowledge to give a v 
useful answer. I would say, definitely not. Many of my colleagues here ha 
- been in the industry much longer than I. I know that in our own partic 1 
phase of industry—which is the pulp business, and, particularly, the dissol 
pulp business—we spend, and have spent for sometime, a lot of money 
research. We are a very small company, and we have a laboratory 
20 or so professional people. We have five Ph.D.’s working ’way up nol 
in Prince Rupert in our own pulp mill. We are a small company, and t] 
is an indication of what could happen with the major companies. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would someone speak for the major companies, for | 
industry generally? It is my understanding that it is only in recent yee 
that the forest industry has actually become research conscious to the ext 
that they realize the necessity for accelerated research. 


Mr, W. BREITENBACH (President, Alaska Pine and Cellulose Limited): 
far as our company is concerned, we maintain a research laboratory 1 
In Vancouver which employs 30 Heople. We are working on wood rese 
We work quite closely with the forest products laboratory in Vancouver: . 
are, of course, very handily situated for us. This is not the mill co 
laboratory out at the mills, but it is our own research laboratory. : 


Mr. Payne: Mr. Clyne, Mr. Andrews made the statement that Canada 
in fact losing markets, primarily to the United States, through gover 
financing programs of a long-term nature with the buying nation. I 
wondering, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Clyne, who has extensive contact with 
world marketing organization, could elaborate and in any way indicat 
markets that have been lost. 


Mr. CLyNne: As far as my company is concerned, Mr. Chairman, the lo 
markets has been due, to a very large extent, to lack of dollars in the » 
chasing nations. It is true that the United States has made very generous 1 
on numerous occasions since the war and has enabled nations who hav 
lack of dollars to purchase American products. But, on the other hand, 
would not have had the dollars to purchase from us anyway. So I do not tk 
the action of the American government has been harmful to us. I think 
difficulty is due to lack of dollars. = 


Mr. PAYNE: In other commodities we do assist in the needs of less_ 
tunate nations by long-term penee. and it was with that in mind th 
asked the question. 


Mr. CLYNE: The two markets which we have, where we feel the 
particularly—as far as lumber is concerned—are South Africa and Australi 

Mr. Payne: Where the Americans have made loans? 

Mr. CLtYNE: No; they lack the dollars to buy from us. E 

Mr. PAYNE: But they have not been lost to American suppliers? 


Mr. CLYNE: No, they have not been lost to American suppliers. 


instance, Australia is on a quota system, and to the extent of available dol 
they do buy from us. 4 
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; you os SSised a very Cindeinenial ‘point, Mr. Payne. It is lack of 
n the purchasing countries that really affects us. The remedy for that 
ncouragement of imports, because we have to buy as well as sell. 


e CHAIRMAN: Mr. Payne, would you like to follow that by pnquinine 
, extent it has affected export sales? 


Ir. CtyNE: To what extent, in dollars and cents? 
‘The CHarRMAN: Yes. 


. ‘Mr. CLYNE: I could not give you that figure out of my head, Mr. Chairman. 
could furnish you with that figure, but I would be misleading the committee 
attempted to give it out of my head. 

Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask a question on marketing, and I 
t to preface this with the wer ake that Members of Parliament are subject 
yany approaches. . 

Looking at exhibits “H’’, “T’ and ‘J’, basically there is a rather interest- 
g comparison as to United States demands and the degree to which Canadian 
Ip suppliers have supplied that market. 


cer here do not wish to discuss this matter, but I would like them to 
so, Mr. Chairman, if they would. However, I think it should be brought 


In recent years we have seen where Canadian mills have been closed 
certain long-term contracts which were existing, not only to the United 
es market, but to other markets of the world, have been rediverted to 
rican plants through sales agencies in the United States. I would like to 
a any representative discuss this matter. However, if they do not wish to 
jo so, I, as a member of this committee, want to bring it forcibly to their 
ttention at this time, because we, as members, can cooperate and do so much. 
jut I think industry, too, must be aware of a few of the factors that are 
cting the drop in Canadian supplies to the United States pulp market. 
Mr. BEAupRE: I do not know how many of my colleagues would like to 
on this subject, but I think it is a fundamental point that companies 
st and then they have to see that their investment is serviced. Obviously, 
companies would like to see all facilities operating full-blast. 
It is also, of course, the fact that in the pulp and paper business, at least, 
Cause of current world markets, most of the industry I think is working ne 
gut 80 per cent of capacity. I think the point that Mr. Payne brings out is 
at Canadian facilities, for a number of reasons—many of which we have © 
aentioned here—are finding it more and more difficult to compete. We know 
‘some of the problems are ours. We know that some of the problems are 
md the control of anyone in Canada, whether industry or government. 
We think some of them are within the control of government, and that is 
y we are here. I think it is purely a matter of economics at all times, to try 
9 ensure that all Canadian facilities are operating in an economical climate 
vnere they can compete, because if the markets have to be serviced, and we 
mnot service them, somebody else will; and if somebody else can service 
2M economically, I do not see how we can do anything about it. 

This is our constant struggle to maintain our, position despite a lot of 
is advantages. At one stage these disadvantages were not too great. They © 
S. always oe The rugged terrain, the mihet distance to markets and 
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new areas which are very competitive to us. Therefore, some of tl 
advantages we had previously are now disappearing. ‘This is the gist 
whole position, that we are anxious that all elements which have an: 
to do with the economic climate, whether management, labour or gover 
address themselves to this as a serious problem which can become more seric 
unless we recognize it and try to do something about it. en 
Mr. Payne: My question has less to do with the economic factors. For 
instance, take the case of a mili, very recently purchased by United § 
interests, which has contracts which will carry it at full capacity for a m 
of several years. Economics do not seem to be the only factor. I wish to b: 
to focus that it is of deep concern to many of us these day that by virtue of 
interest, a forestry holding, we should have United States capital coming 
and taking over the operation of Canadian elements and after securing the 
divert those contracts which they had to a foreign nation. * 
While I wish no ill to our neighbours to the south, at this time I do = 
this is a situation which in the public interest should be brought before thi 
committee. ag 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you directing a question to any specific person? — 
Mr. Payne: What I say is merely in rebuttal. The question which h 
been answered was in respect of a basic economic situation which the f 
do not uphold. The contracts were there and the operation was and 
have continued to be economic. The net losses to Canada and Canadian wo 
to some degree show up in Exhibits H, land J. I feel quite strongly tha 
matter should, in all fairness, be brought before the committee. s 
The CHAIRMAN: Would any of the other witnesses like to comment on the 
Mr. Fotey: I would like to make a comment. I think the charts “J : 
“Kk? deal with newsprint. I do not know of any case in which that situa 
has occurred in respect of newsprint manufacturing. ie 
Mr. Payne: I concur. 
Mr. Fotry: Then it is strictly in respect of pulp? 
Mr. PAYNE: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you through with your questioning? 7 
Mr. Payne: I concur with Mr. Foley that it is strictly the pulp fi 
which I am referring. I am through, providing no member of the in 
wishes to make a statement on this matter. a: 
Mr. Fisuer: Is Mr. Payne saying that American capital comes Ings 
up Canadian holdings, and then feeds those holdings into, say, a wol 
North American picture which may lead to this being sat on and not devel 
Mr. Payne: The contracts are diverted. ee 
The CHAIRMAN: You mean the purchaser is supplying requirements 1 
United States mills? = e 
Mr. PAYNE: Yes. "j 
Mr. BREITENBACH: Are you referring to my company? 
Mr. PAYNE: I would rather not make a direct reference. I would not d 
it to any specific company. Certainly, however, I would appreciate a statemen 
Mr. BREITENBACH: My company was taken over by a United States comp 
I believe, effective January 1, 1955. When we took over the company 
took over two pretty well broken-down pulp mills which were not Cap: 
of producing the types of pulp which could be sold in the competitive mal 
We spent $14 million on one of the plants at Port Alice in rehabilitating 
plant and practically building a new mill. That mill has been rebuilt, 
money has been spent, and that plant currently has been operating at 
to capacity. The other plant, the wood-fibre plant which was originally bul 
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a... that was not so. There was no eee filed when the mill was taken 

ve We struggled along with the mill and operated it for a while; but in 
present situation with the type of market pulp which that mill produces, 

e have not been able to sell the output. 

Mr. FISHER: This is a subsidiary of what American corporation? 

_ Mr. BREITENBACH: Rayonier Incorporated. Incidentally, the parent com- 

ny closed down a wood-fibre mill of their own. ; 


‘Mr. McQuILLAN: Could Mr. Breitenbach tell us whether or not he has 
figures as to what it might cost to reconstruct that mill in order to put 
1 a position to produce the grade of pulp which could be sold? 


_ Mr. BreItenBAcH: I do not have those figures. We spent $14 million 
t Port Alice. At the present moment we could spend $14 million on the 
wood-fibre mill the same as we have done at Port Alice, but we are having 
lifficulty in selling from Port Alice. 


Mr. PayNE: What was the production there? | 
: Mr. BREITENBACH: It was 225 tons a day. 
@ Mr. Payne: What was the market picture in respect of that? Did you 


. BREITENBACH: No, sir. 
. PAYNE: It was selling? 
. BREITENBACH: I do not believe I understand the question. 
. Payne: This product was selling? There was no unsold inventory? 
. BREITENBACH: When? 
. Payne: At the time of the take-over. 
‘Mr. BREITENBACH: The market for pulp in 1955 was a different “animal” 
it is today. 
Mr. PayNnE: Where were you shipping wood-fibre at that time? 
ae BREITENBACH: Some of it into the United States, some to Taper, 


(' er PAYNE: “Have you the percentages of the shipments to the United 
States, to Japan and other nations? 


| Mr. BrEITENBACH: I do not have those figures readily available. 

Pap Mr. Payne: Were there countries other than Japan and the United States? 
ba Mr. BREITENBACH: We were selling some to the United Kingdom. 

es Mr. PayNE: Did that account for 100 per cent of your production? 

_ Mr. BrEITENBACH: I would say that in 1955 the product essentially was go- 
to Japan, to the United Kingdom and to the United States. 

Mr. HerripGe: Could the witness tell the committee why -this company 
Itchased two broken-down mills? 

_ Mr. BreEITENBACH: Because we thought with the combination of the in- 
tegrated company with the sawmills, shingle mills and the pulp mills, we 
could have an integrated and profitable operation. 


; The CHAIRMAN: Including the forest holdings. 
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I in: add that in edainian to the money Menysh was ee ce Po 
we built a sylvichemical plant at one of our. sawmills at Vancouver ~ 
_ manufactures a product called ‘ ‘rayflow”, which is an oil well drilling 
tive, something never before made in Gansda from a by- product of. ass 


mill. We are keeping the wood-fibre plant in shape. | — 
Mr. BEAupRE: How long did you operate the wood-fibre mill from | 
date of the take-over? a 


Mr. BREITENBACH: We took over at the end of 1954, say, J anuary ia 1958 
and it ran sometimes at curtailed capacity until June of last year. q 
Mr. FISHER: Are these the plants which were taken over from Abit 
Mr. BREITENBACH: No. The company, Alaska Pine and Cellulose Limi 
is the same but Rayonier bought the controlling interest in Alaska ea 3 
Cellulose Limited. : ae 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I have a question in respect of Mr. Clyne’s statement dea | 
ing with markets. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: First of all, I believe Mr. ee would like to make ¢ 
statement on this subject. * 
Mr. M. J. FoLry (President, Powell River Company Limited): Gum 
pany manufactures sulphite pulp, non-bleached. A few years ago we 
as much as 45,000 tons a year. This year we will be very fortunate 
sell 1,800 tons. We have not withdrawn from anything. I think, how 
that Mr. Breitenbach’s company may have been influenced a bit, as we 
been, by the market for sulphite pulp, generally speaking, shifting over mol 
to sulphate pulps. : 
Mr. CHARLES Dickry (President, B.C. Forest Products Limited): 
answer to Mr. Payne’s question, I happen to represent a company whic 
a minority ownership by a United States company. Our company b 
plywood kraft pulp mill on Vancouver island. It would not have been po 
to build this pulp mill without the financing from the United States 
pany. Furthermore, it would not have been possible to operate the 
mill in this market if it had not been for the contract with the Dai 
company. It is taking a large tonnage from the mill. 
I might also point out they are taking that tonnage and living up 
that contract despite the fact they have some curtailment in their own p 
mills in the United States. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Clyne, when you were talking about markets, 
said you did not think Canada could sell to Red China without reco 
Are you in favour of recognition of Red China? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that question should remain unanswered. * 


Mr, CLYNE: Mr. Chairman, I bow to your ruling and am gratefu 
it. Nevertheless, I have made public statements on that subject. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: What were those public statements? 


The CHAIRMAN: A little later I was going to ask a question in rest 
of forestry and trading with China, in view of a couple of proposed transa U1 
between China and the Canadian companies which were subsidiaries of Un 
States companies. However, we will probably discuss that this afternoon. — 


Before we adjourn I would like to have tabled at the opening of 
next meeting the tables which were asked for yesterday. At the same t 
could we have the figures in respect of the other provinces for the same p 
in connection with forestry research in addition to those for which I 
already asked? I wonder if the representatives from British Columbia 
furnish the committee with a table showing the productivity, since you 
tioned it yesterday—and it is very important to us. Also, you mentioned 
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fou referred to in respect of the railway increases and have those 
0: on I imagine you can obtain that very quickly from the labour 


_ Mr. CHAMBERS: Yes. 

: é The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, what is your wish? 

Mr. HERRIDGE: If there are only half a dozen or so questions, could we 
conclude? 

Mr. Dumas: Then we would not have to sit this afternoon. 

|" The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a good idea. ; 

Mr. Herripce: I wish to ask a question of Mr. Beaupré in respect of a 
‘rence in the brief on page 17. The reference is to the fact that the mining 
ustry and the oil industry received incentives by way of exemptions. 


sideration. I have thought it is largely because of the fact that possibly 
he people in the department failed to realize the circumstances under which 
forestry industry operates with regard to depletion of forest reserves, 
onstruction of roads and costs in that respect. If consideration is given 

your representations, do you think it would be a good idea, before a de- 
yn is made in that respect, for persons authorized to deal with it to 
it the industry itself and get some on-the-ground knowledge of the problems 
the forest industry in respect of the things I have mentioned? 


Mr. Beaupre: Mr. Chairman, in answer to that question, if there are not 
ugh people aware of this problem I think probably we have been some- 
hat remiss in not coming often to Ottawa. I must say, however, that over 
seriod of years we have made many representations in Ottawa on this and 
er issues. It is, of course, a fact that it is no further from Ottawa to 
icouver than it is from Vancouver to Ottawa. We would welcome visitors 
0 would come and study our problems with us in our area. They could 
P assured of complete cooperation. 

|e» We think this is not only in our interests. We think the underlying 
heme of our submission has been that our interests are of such a magnitude 
U at they are not only provincial but are significant and serious Canadian 
inte: rests. We feel we have here a joint problem with the people who are 
ponsible for formulating, developing and administering policy. 

I am sure I am speaking for all my colleagues when I say we would 


N lcome more people from Ottawa if they would come to British Columbia 


work with us on these problems. 


blems with which the forest industry is faced, some of which are not 
nm found in some other industries. 

avr. FisHER: I have a question in relation to the taxation structure. 
2 committee used a reference from the book, ‘Forestry Tenures and Taxes 
( cs. written for the Canadian tax foundation by A. M. Moore. In 


[rates and the i increases in n freight rates over a taaced Ok years. ‘Would 


‘never could understand why the forest industry was excluded from that 


Mr. Herrince: I think it would lead to a greater understanding of the 
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_ made by Ian Mahood who was down here last year as a witness. He 
a number of comments on sustained yield in British Columbia. | It ce 3 


Sores industry. I wonder if Mr. ee would care to comment on it. 


Mr. Mahood says: a 

In B.C. we have oversimplified a complex economic problem. Y 

are artifically doling out inventory. We have preservation of the mature 
trees, we do not have the basic elements of sustained yield from th 


forest. 
To achieve true sustained yield we have to ensure that the inven ry 


can be used. a 
Do you care to make any comment on that, Mr. Douglas? a 


Mr. Ross DouGLas: (Vice-President, Forestry, Alaska Pine and Cellul 
Limited): The last few words are quite correct. 


Mr. FISHER: Is the present system of sustained yield as you have it 
up by regulation in British Columbia, creating an artificial wall around 
inventory which is the main charge in this book, in connection with the Brit 
Columbia forest situation? 


Mr. Douctas: I do not think so. I am not quite sure what Mr. Mahc 
is referring to. He made the suggestion that if you limit the cut, establi 
by sustained yield, the policy is too low, and then you are preservin 
inventory unnecessarily; and if that is being done, then he is right. 

That question is rather undecided as yet in British Columbia, and th 
one of the reasons we need more information than we have, as to Bit 
true sustained yield capacity may be. ; 

Mr. FISHER: Mr. Mahood says: f 

Unless we are prepared to get down to serious silviculture | 
our choice species on land close to the mills, we have a declining f 
economy. We will be sitting with high wood cost and no customer 


In essence, is that not your problem in British Columbia? 


Mr. Douc.Las: It remains to be seen. I know Mr. Mahood advances 
and it is quite possible he is correct, and that the only place we can com 
is On our most accessible and more predactee lands.: 


Mr. FISHER: You mean the most accessible and most productive ] 
close to the mill and where there is a superior species? : 


Mr. DOUGLAS: Yes, that is what he said. 


Mr. FISHER: If that is the nub of the problem, or at least the way in wh sk 
one individual forester in British Columbia puts it, what Fecommendaliges) 
we make to tackle something like that? E 


Mr. McQUILLAN: I think you will find them in the book right here. 


Mr. FISHER: In a general consideration of tax incentive, it seems to me ft! 
tax incentives fall into two groups. First we may have a tax incentiv 
give an expanding capital program. But an expanding capital program 
not do you any good if your wood costs are too high; if your wood is in i 
cessible places, and you cannot readily get at it. So what tax incentive 
you give in this particular field in order to get lower wood costs and encou 
you to develop your second growth stands close to the market? I am as 
for more specific suggestions than you have in your brief. mi 


Mr. Douctas: If it is a stirs of taxes, I would prefer that Mr. Chamb 
dealt with it. 


Mr, CHARLES CHAMBERS (Comptroller, MacMillan and Bloedel Limite dl) 
The tax incentive which is referred to in this brief is not what is specifically 
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but at is SS cui datics in offsetting the disadvantageous situation in which 
nd ourselves in regard to wood costs. I wonder, in connection with that 
e, if Mr. Mahood made reference to the fact that the provincial economy 
set up on what he considered to be a wasteful basis? 

_ Mr. FISHER: Yes. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Until the actual slide timber was removed, that arrange- 
nt did not carry a proper incentive. I was wondering whether that was 

ae of the things he did say. 

_ Mr. FISHER: Yes, in the main. 


_. Mr. CHamsbers: That is purely a provincial matter, and when you come to © 
axation as a whole, our thinking there is that since this is such a vital industry 

£ should be examined with a view to counteracting the various physical dis- 
advantages that our industry has experienced. 


_ Mr, FisHer: In other words, there is no way in which the federal govern- 
ent can act in so far as taxation is concerned to increase or to improve 
e@ possibilities of silviculture management directly? 


_ Mr. CHAMBERS: I would not give a flat no to that. An action that we 
qave in mind is that there could be some formula worked out for incentive 
production. There was one worked out during the war years where some 
centive was given for additional production which in a sense could be 
mstrued as a taxation incentive. 


Mr. Fisuer: Would you agree with this general statement, that there is 
soth confusion and a sort of lack of analysis in many of the problems that you 
ce in so far as the relationship between the federal government and your 
dustries are concerned, and that the logical move out of this situation is a 
ary serious and intent study by the federal government in all its phases, in 
rder to come up with good recommendations in so far as taxation is concerned? 
a Mr. CHAMBERS: I would say that you have expressed it very well. 

i The CHAIRMAN: How long has that situation existed? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Well, they have been steadily getting worse in the last 
ae or three years. I think that expresses it very well. I would not like to use 
30 strong a word as “confusion”, but it does seem to us that the problem is 
one to be sponsored by the federal government, and that is research into 
al aspects of the study. 

Mr. McQuiLuan: Is not one of the problems in three farming, the fact 

tha you must capitalize so much of the costs that you cannot write them 
t at what might be an opportune time? 
_ Mr. CHampers: I think I know to what you are referring. It is quite 
d0ssible that it is not so serious as it is generally thought; but in application, 
n some types of leasings there are some expenditures of a preliminary nature 
such as advertizing and a certain amount of forestry work which must be 
Jone, and which the federal government disallows. I think this is covered 
‘n what is known as the K.D.P. case, which is an Ontario case. The same 
2ondition applies to us. In terms of the broad picture it is not very important. 
The amount involved in such a preliminary survey necessary to obtain a 
cence would be, let us say, in the neighbourhood of $50,000. We are speaking 
ofa great many more dollars than $50,000. Roughly, what the federal govern- 
am do is to permit that to be written off over the cost of the timber. 

Mr. FISHER: A few years ago a Stanford economic group, sponsored by 
Weyerhauser, came up with a study of forestry products use, projected to 
1980, and which gave a very optimistic picture. It suggested that almost all 
forests in North America would be needed to meet the increasing use 


f wood. This was done in a period of high optimism, 1954-55. 
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is much pessimism in your brief about hoe our parigpoits is ; going ape co 
with the over-all world situation. In the long term view, are these fa C 
which Weyerhauser brought out in the report—the optimistic ones—are ih 
going to catch up? For example, the mill which we keep going—will i it i 
the foreseeable future, even with our high costs and high work, get | back 
into the picture of relatively full exploitation, or is this situation so serious 
that we must move very quickly in order to plug all possible loophok 
and weaknesses in our structure? I appreciate this is just a general quest. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: The tables we have used over a period in the most seriot 
aspects for newsprint are ten years, and that, I think, should get us ov 
any cyclical effect there might be in the economy, in a general way. 
feel the long term trend position has shown a persistent decline. ss 


Referring to the Stanford figures, they may be right. There may be a 
slowing up of our economic uses. They may be right in the long term; but 1 hi 
does not mean to say that we are going to benefit thereby, particularly w 
you view our relative positions. In other words, they may continue to exp 
in a more favourable economic climate at our expense, because it is two-f 
Their expansion unfortunately is also our principal market. They may b 
a mill which, rather than compete with us, takes away from. Use y 

Mr. FISHER: Would you agree that we have crises in the forest indust ry 
of which most Canadians are not aware? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: I would say this is a situation which I think should ave a 
cause for great concern, but “crises” I think is too strong a word. A q 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan Revelstoke): I got the impression that the 
demand is not applicable to this American estimate of the future prosperi 
the future prospects in the industry when they are concerned with their C 
industry, and that we are actually now becoming very much in a compe 
position with them. In other words, we are going to have to fight for sur 
in Canada against any possible large expansion there. Therefore we can as 
that the demand for wood products of all kinds is an increasing and - 
one which does not decline in its demands, and that we are prey ee 
decline by retaining our proportion of the demand for our own indus 

Mr. CHAMBERS: That is correct. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Therefore, the demand exi: 

Mr. CHAMBERS: There are two things in connection with demand: 
population increase; and two, what is referred to as rising living stan 
which require, for example, more newsprint. I prefer to say per capita cons 
tion rather than standard of living, because when you see a Sunday supple! 
with all its extra pages, I do not know whether that can be considered 
increase in the standard of living; but it certainly does indicate a greate 
capita consumption; and those two things are going on pater 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other Sener 


relation fe the total increasing demand, the Canadian stews is declining i in ‘el 
tion to the rest. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: That is the proposition. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): We are not occupying our fort 2 
position in the field. e. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Our tables illustrate that. 
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= Fueine Oeruigare Revelstoke): It is the losing of our predominant 
( 1, or the position we once held. 


oy HERRIDGE: ‘I have oe one eee Yesterday afternoon when the 


e committee may have a true concept of the picture of what the rate of 
wth is in renee to exports, let us say, for ten years. 


1 le, Ido not think you can cues a growth rate which is greater than, let us 
y, 40 cubic feet per year, which compares with the figures for some other 
eas of the world of 300. . 

_ Mr. McQuiLLan: Are you familiar with the growth rates of northern | 
ntario? How would the over-all growth rate in British Columbia compare 
with that of Ontario, in the coniferous field? 

» Mr. Dovuctas: I do not know precisely, but I think from general observa- 
1 that Ontario would be quite similar to our own interior. 

_ Mr. FisHer: In our part of the country it runs around 25 to 30. 

‘Mr. Douctas: That would be smaller than the interior of British Columbia. 
Mr. FISHER: What information does your group have on Russian competi- — 
on? Mr. Godwin has warned a Senate committee about this, and so have — 
ral other people. What do you know about Russian competition and its 
piftect or possible impact on the markets that you have. 

Mr. McQuitan: I think we covered that subject earlier this morning. 

The CuHairmMaN: You will find that in the printed proceedings. Just before 
close we asked for a breakdown of the money spent on forestry research. 
ave before me now a memorandum in respect to the different provinces 
id the federal government, but it does not include what they spent on forest 
roducts research. I wonder if we could have this brought up to date, and 
so, as I said a while ago, to show the amount spent by each province on all 
| Oe of forestry research. Would that be all right? 

‘Mr. HARRISON: You want a breakdown of the forest industries of the 
vinces, but of course with the exception of the Vancouver laboratory, we 
not have such figures for any other province except for the one here at 
awa which serves all provinces. 


‘The CuHarrman: It would be quite all right if you included the amount 
nt by the federal government on forest products research, and if you men- 
ed the amount spent in British Columbia and the amount spent at Ottawa. 
_ Mr. Harrison: We could do that. 
Mr. FisHER: May I ask one question? You have come down requesting 
tain things such as-an expansion in government services to fill your needs. 
there is a tendency among some people in parts of the forest industry 
rays to express criticism of the expansion of the federal civil service and of 
ernment experts. My question is obvious. You are aware that if we, or if 
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Mr. Beaupre: I fants Mr. Chairman, it is not ee that: si 1p] 
There are always ways and means of allocating efforts. I think what we ai 
trying to do is to suggest to you that in our own particular area possib! 
there has not been sufficient interest or attention shown to its requirenieny 
On the other hand I think it was very well brought out yesterday that, 
a very few dollars, we could probably do a very great deal of good for 
very important industry. As to any examination of the tax aspects of 
problem, we recognize the consequences of our suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN: You understand that in our report—whatever we ma 
have to say in our report to the House—we are not able to recommend t 
expenditure of money; we can only ask the government to consider so doin; 
So when you read the report you will know why certain things were perhag 
not included. } 

Now, gentlemen, before we adjourn this interesting conference, I thin 
you will glad to hear from any other members of the representative grout 
which came from British Columbia. Perhaps Mr. Clyne who is one of 
group and represents a very “small” company, might like to give us some 
ideas which probably have not been covered. We would be glad to h 
from him or from anyone else in the way of a summary of the evidence, 
as to what he may wish to contribute to the committee. 

Mr. Ciynre: Mr. Chairman: first of all may I on behalf of my “strugeli 
company, and on behalf of the other “struggling” companies who have co 
down here, express our very great appreciation for the hearings we have h 
What we are trying to do is to make it clear that although we come fr 
the far west, we are a part of a great Canadian industry, and a very 
portant Canadian industry. Be 

We want to make it clear that our prosperity is vital to the Cana 
economy, and that we also contribute very substantially to the nationé 
revenue. For these reasons we feel that greater funds should be devo 
by the federal government to forest research work, to fire protection, 
generally in the interests of the forest industry. If such a policy is a d 
by the federal government it will pay dividends. 

We also have to try to impress upon you the danger to the industry from 
retaliatory markets. I cannot emphasize the point too much: that if we | 
barred from the markets of the world and in particular from the mar. 
of the United States, then our whole national economy is going to be affec 
not only our industry, but the whole national economy. ~ ; 

I strongly urge that in so far as it can be done by the members of ° 
committee, the greatest resistance should be exercized towards restric 
trade practices and increasing tariffs eu would invite retaliation fr 
the United States. 

We have also tried to explain to you our position in regard to taxe 
We are competing with other countries in world markets and with companies 
in those other countries which have considerable advantage over us by way 
taxation. I refer in that respect to depletion and the other matter Mae 
discussed with you, namely, the logging tax. 3 

I hope that members of the committee will look favourably upon 
statement in regard to the logging tax. It is agreed, I think by everyone, t 
the tax is discriminatory, and that the difficulty is to find a method to avoid 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I again say that we are most gra 
for the interest which this committee has shown in our problems, and we a 
you will see fit to invite us here again next year. . | 


ee i in expressing our thane to the many Man Hanien who have constituted 
Jegation from my home province. I am sure we agree with Mr. Clyne 
, it has been useful, not only to them but very useful and informative to 
; committee. I certainly hope, Mr. Chairman, another year it will be our 
ure to have the delegation with us again. 


ig Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, I wish to concur with what has — said by 


4 Gentlemen, we have been very happy to have you here. Your brief was 
vell prepared, and it has been well presented, which is something that is very 
important. As was mentioned by Mr. Clyne, your industry is a vital part of 


a e expressed our appreciation and our interest in your cont Bane I think 
as been one of the most valuable contributions that has been submitted to 
_committee—which, of course, is the best committee of the House of 
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1c ck a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 
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_ Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Doucett, Dumas, Fisher, Granger, 
ur dlock, Hardie, Kindt, Martel, McQuillan, Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Simp- 
yn, Slogan, Stearns and Woolliams. (18) 


fan © 


in attendance, of the Canadian Pulp and Paver Association: Messrs. 


ne 


iation; J. B. Matthews, Chief Forester, Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
: of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources: Messrs. 
G. Robertson, Deputy Minister; J. D. B. Harrison, Director, Forestry Branch; 


. Jenkins, Chief, Forest: Products Laboratories Division; and D. R. Red- 
tond, Chief, Forest Research Division. 


; The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 


. 281, Branch Administration, Forestry Branch. 


fcr products by the Forestry Branch and on forest research by provincial 


i AFTERNOON SITTING 


Monpay, May 18, 1959. 
(25) 


= At 3.35 o’clock p.m. this day, the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests 


Fe hy, presiding. 


r 
os: 
Bi, 


| Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Coates, Doucett, Martel, Mc- 
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f. The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at ae. 00 


A. E. Pepler, Manager, Woodlands Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 


Limited; and A. F. Buell, Woodlands Manager, E. B. Eddy Company; 


artment of Northern Affairs and National Resources and continued on 


Continuing on Item 281, Forestry Branch, Branch Administration, Mr. — 
rrison put on the record a table of research expenditures on forestry and. 


nc Waters resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the et . 


‘arlane, McQuillan, Murphy, Payne, Simpson, Slogan, Stearns and Woolliams. 


Ein attendance: The same as at the morning sitting except Mr. Redmond. _ 


i The Committee continued its consideration of the brief which had earlier 
day been presented by the Woodlands Section, Canadian Pulp and hie : 
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Monpay, May 18, 1959. 
11.00 a.m. 


i ies 
Les The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Let us begin. 


h ey I think Dr. Harrison has some information to table that was requested 
t ee last meeting. Have you that with you, doctor? 


You are going to oehss written into the records some information regard- 
1g research. é 


Dr. J. D. B. Harrison (Director, Forestry Branch): Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
e were asked to provide a table which would show the manner in which 
sh expenditures on forest research by the Forestry Branch were distributed, | 
- provinces. We were also asked the way in which expenditures on forest 
oducts research were divided as between the Ottawa laboratory and the 
mcouver laboratory; and also anything we could get on forest research ex- 
enditures, by provinces. 

This is shown in the table I am about to hand to you, Mr. Chairman. 


_ With regard to the expenditures by provinces, the latest we could get 
ere those in respect of two provinces that operated forest research divisions 
r 1957- 58. This information came from the annual reports. 


; The province of Saskatchewan operates a small and quite new research 
vision, I think with three officers, but unfortunately we were unable to 
nd reference to 25 expenditures on that particular subject in their annual 


\ 


P On thinking over your question, Mr. Chairman, which was a supplement 
‘ the aia one, perhaps I should point out that the figures being tabled 


yenditures by the forest biology division of the Department of Agriculture 
vhich, as has been explained, is the division which deals with forest ento- 
nology and forest pathology, the expenditures by the universities, which 
vere estimated as recently as two years ago, and expenditures by the in- 
lustry itself. 


| i There is only one forest research organization maintained by industry, 
which is the Woodlands Department of the Pulp and Paper Research In- 
ititute | of Canada; but certain companies have done a limited amount of work 


Pat their own. 
| I thought it was just as well to add that explanation, sir. 
~The information contained in:the table is as follows: 
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Ke Nan tides } hr a i, Aa 
604 ree) NS ce % 
- RESEARCH EXPENDITURES: Gc, oH 


FORESTRY AND FOREST PRODUCTS 3 ee y 


Expenditure Expenditure 


Forest Research Division 1957-58 1958-59 
$ $ 
INT ry PEVUEELCLLERACE cs! AE a cared y's, ole: Joleen g Ur mg eras ela odode Ce We Sy eed ay os 69,897 76,053 
PRL AT IPE OR rere ue NG Saha dais ors.n debe dm mmat aaolobe FSadas ONE ate Rate ah 234, 616 257,525 
PURDON aeRO Sise Uys OM drs ecto die'p\ oS a atte nathan a eta ees SR aS lore 125, 034 128, 244 
GOGAT IONE ele Per Ce Mind eS N. alg ies OK Wat abet oc ttn ioe, eces Fehr Rte Ale eget 85, 430 92,065 
Maniieba-caskatchewan)<.i5 fee oo. Fae des teh pags cores ne » 92,500 107, 158 
PANIC EU SNE SM TS ONS cL OME Ne EC Gh ahinin sO NAAM cin MLO RON 133,0¢2 139, 182 
British Columbia les 4 oo Cpe nah ig coe ONS pa , — 12,420 
Petawawa: Forest. Experiment Station.............00....0008- 340, 953 344,068 
Ottawa— 
Drerson Head GwAaRlere (oo A Sires Oa ane Dei eta oe . 137,790 149,330 
Fire Protection Research Section............ eames eee Nahe 73,705 83,115 
Inventories Research Section: 0. so ak. be lee 84, 540 . 62,190 
$1, 377,837 $1, 451, 350 
Forrst Propucts LABoratories Division 
TDP IsIOTE PTCA WALLET ei. (ules ces ea eek Vantec s Su let ees hie 19,780 26, 640 
MOPAR AMMATSOPAGONY. obi: Klas ae ais |, shows MOU ose te REE Hoe ad 463,328 560, 282 
_ Vancouver Laboratory............: Fal Whe ice Rh WacaNe anne ab eee Ne ee, * 255,503 250, 412 
. $ 738,611 $ 837,334 
FOREST RESEARCH 
by 
PRoOvINCIAL DEPARTMENTS 
RP TERRHO SNL NI cas eae te Les Sip bid Be ah ecto Me ea ae 246, 342 N.A. 


British Columbia, 1h Sy gran MG erie DAM Naate OP aga AN ey YAN Ne si 155, 033 N.A. 


Note: Relatively small expenditures on forest research in provinces of Quebec and Saskate 
cannot be determined from Annual Reports of departments concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have some other information to be tabled regard: 1g 
labour costs, and I understand from the clerk that will be forthcoming a lit 
later. 


It suggested that we endeavour to have the brief to the Senate Comm: 
on Land Use included in our printed proceedings, but I am not just sure. 
procedure we must go through to have that done. ce 


Mr. FisHeR: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Jones discussed the matter with me, 
I have decided to waive the Suseestion. I just want to put it on the reco 
that in issue No. 5 of the Senate Committee on Land Use is recorded a 
presented by the Ontario Forest Industries Association entitled, “Forest M 
agement and Land Use in Ontario’. I think much of the information 
is relevant to the matter before this committee, and to what we are tr 
to bring out in this particular phase of the committee’s operations. I think 
it would be worthwhile reading for members of the committee. _ a 


The CHAIRMAN: I was going to mention that too, Mr. Fisher. ae 
This morning, gentlemen, we have with us Mr. W. A. E. Pepler, manag 
Woodlands Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association; Mr. J. B.. Matth 


chief forester, Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited, and Mr. A. Ey 
- woodlands managers, E. B. Eddy Popes 
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Ty : hey Shave! prouekt “with: “them a , brief, a copy of hick I believe every 
ber of the committee has. 

N ry. Pepler will read the brief. Is it agreeable, gentlemen, if Mr. Pepler 
Ss. the brief; then you would be free to ask questions afterwards, rather 
to interrupt the reading of the brief? Is that satisfactory? Agreed. 

All right, Mr. Pepler. You have no occasion to rise, just sit there. 


_ Mr. W. A. E. Pepter (Manager, Woodlands Section, Canadian Pulp and 
per Sepsis Thank you. 


ly, the woodlands interests BE the member companies of that Be The 
sociation includes in its membership the manufacturers of about 98 percent 
the pulp and paper made in Canada. 

_ We do not want to take up a great deal of time describing the importance 
) the Canadian economy of pulp and paper. But sometimes the nearness of 
lanadians to the industry, the circumstance that every Canadian, either directly 
r_indirectly, is touched by this great enterprise, dulls our appreciation of 
hat far-reaching effects it has on the well being of our nation and ourselves. 
jo we have included in our presentation the following brief statements to 
s ablish the singular value of pulp and paper to Canada and the Canadian 


eae “(1) Pulp and paper is Canada’s leading bread winner. The value of its 
output exceeds $1.4 billion annually, thereby accounting for almost 

_ five per cent of the gross national product. No other enterprise con- 

___ tributes as much to Canada’s income. 

| 4 (2) Pulp and paper is a leading foreign exchange- getter. In 1958, the 

ie industry’s shipments abroad were valued at more than $1 billion, 


- accounting for a fifth of all Canadian exports and a third of the | 
Wee _ nation’s exports to the United States. The industry’s exports thus 
) s _ substantially exceeded, for instance, our exports of all agricultural 


and vegetable products, including wheat and all other grains. 

Pulp and paper is the nation’s leading employer. Permanent employ- 
ment in the mills exceeds 66,000 souls. In addition, the industry 
gives employment to some 245,000 seasonal employees to gather the 
pulpwood harvest. A substantial proportion of this seasonal employ- 


(ae ment is offered in the winter months, when other work is not. 
er available. ’ 
(4) Pulp and paper is Canada’s leading industrial wage payer, with total 
. Wages and salaries exceeding $500 million annually. 

In short, the pulp and paper industry is a natural for Canada. Through 


t the fruits. of the forest are converted into dollars of national income, © 

‘btained chiefly from abroad and chiefly paid out in wages and for raw 

materials that generate still further benefits for Canadians. These figures 

ire. compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and we would be glad to 

ve with you the appropriate D.B.S. reports to substantiate the statements, if 
U wish us to do so. 


_ Of particular import then in our presentation to you today, are the 


4 (1) Our share of the world’s markets declined substantially in the recent 

ee > period of world pulp and paper expansion. Here again, the facts 
ean be seen in Reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
_ We would be glad to make them available to you. 


j 
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(2) There is a measurable trend of pulp an paper investment mo fl } 
seek placement in other producing areas in spite of the. advan 
in Canada of raw wood supply, ample water and power, and an in Fe 
national reputation for paper making skill based on long experi ier 
and dynamic research and development activities. 4 
We believe it should be a matter of great concern to the government | 
Canada that these trends be halted, as otherwise there will be serious | 
evitable losses to our future economy. . 

We do not need to look far for the major cause of this situations in 
these trends. Our costs are rising at a faster rate than those of our ‘co 
petitors and, in the frequently heard phrase, we are pricing ourselves out 
the market. ; 


We, in the industry, must and do accept our full share of responsibil t) 
It is a simple matter of selfish interest with the pulp and paper compan 
And we are justifiably proud of the striking progress we have made in f 
management to get the most from our timber limits without damaging tt 
ability to produce raw wood, in improved logging equipment and methods 
reduce costs, and in mill techficies to get more and better products fror 
less wood. a 

But the industry does not control all the factors affecting its — coal 
Governments and the general public, including labour, are partners in 1 
enterprise. This is particularly true in Canada where 90 per cent of. 
forest area is crown land and the greatest part of privately owned forest 
in small ownerships. 


_ Responsibility for forestry policies and a favourable economic climate 
divided constitutionally between the federal and the provincial governme: 
In matters concerning the forest lands themselves, the primary responsi 
lies with the provinces under their control of natural resources. Howe 
the federal government, under its general powers over international trade : 
tax structures, has a major role to play in the situation in which the pulp ‘ 
paper industry finds itself and which we are presenting to you today. 

Originally, legislation and tax structures dealing with the forest | 
forest products were drafted with the main purpose of obtaining pu. 
revenues. This was in a period when the forests could be exploited with 
fear of exhausting wood supplies. This situation has changed economica 
and physically with the development of our economy. We now know ft 
we are dealing with a living renewable resource, one which has tremendi 
potential for future Canadian prosperity. Aeapite this, much of the origi 
thinking persists. The emphasis still seems to be on immediate direct reve 
from the forests rather than on the development of increasing indirect reven' 
through maintaining and expanding production. New legislation must 
framed and new tax structures must be devised, with incentives and encoura 
ment to both corporations and private individuals to increase the yield from 
this great resource, the forest growing soils, and to build up the industrie 
which convert the products of the forest into pulp, paper, building materi 
plastics, and the hundreds of other commodities that the world wants in th bi 
twentieth century. 7 

We have noted that the responsibilities in these fields are divided betw 
the federal and the provincial governments. We will deal here only with 
federal side of the picture. 

The picture is not all dark. The Canada Forestry Act i is excellent enistl 
legislation and the agreements with provinces made under its authority 
been most helpful. Unfortunately, too little use has been made of this 
conceived legislation. We are particularly disappointed that such — s 
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Eotave: been ee yaiahies for Are protection ‘and forest access bonne 
ctively $1,250,000 and $1,000,000 in the 1959- 60 estimates, these sums to 
ivided among ten provinces. 

We are most happy to see the aceare Land Use Committee continuing. 
studies. Land classification for most efficient use is one of the four top 
riority recommendations in statements of forest policy developed by a federal 
government sub-committee, the Canadian Forestry Association, the Canadian 
stitute of Forestry and others, including ourselves. 

* Currently, the federal government draws direct tax revenues from the 
forest industries of the order of $200,000,000 annually.. Their expenditures on 
he forests are less than $10,000,000 per year. We submit that the provision 
pf tax incentives to aid orderly expansion of production, greater use of the 
Sanada Forestry Act in amounts made available to the provinces for protection 
and development of the forest and forest industries, economic studies, plus 
necreased expenditures on research to develop technical knowledge, could be 
unusually rewarding. 

‘We would like to make specific reference to the role of the federal Forestry 
Branch in forest research in Canada, but before we do so, we would mention 
three other ways besides what we have termed “creation of a favourable 
economic climate” in which the federal government can carry out its 
responsibilities and aid in gaining back Canada’ s full share of world markets 
in pulp and paper. 

| We have mentioned rising costs which are beyond the direct control of 
the industry. Taxes of course are one of these factors. The rising trend of 
labour costs is another. The pending increase of 30 per cent in unemploy- 
ment insurance payments is yet another. In the pulp and paper industry, 
‘because of the high scale of earnings of our employees, the increase will be 
closer to 50 per cent than 30 per cent. 


‘Our labour relations picture has been good and we are quite ready and 
willing to make our proper contributions to social and community benefits. 
However, when these costs affect adversely our ability to sell our products, 
our capacity to maintain a healthy industry and make our proper contributions 
is weakened and the economy suffers therefrom. We appreciate that these 
‘items are not in your defined field of discussion but they are part of the whole 
picture, so we make this brief reference to them here. 

| An informed public opinion to support a policy of sound forest manage- 
ment is necessary and is now lacking. There are probably few undertakings 
that have so many amateur advisors, whose opinions are often largely based 
‘on sentiment only. On the other hand, public consciousness of its great in- 
terest in and responsibility for protection of the forest from fire is far behind 
'what it ought to be. The federal government, through its own actions and 
through subsidization of properly constituted public information organizations, 
can help in the correction of this apparent lack of appreciation on the part 
of the public of the problems of sound economic management of the forest 

a and of the hazards of fire. | 
bs There is general agreement on the part of experts across the count on 
the broad lines of policy which would bring greater yields from our forest 
lands. In spite of this agreement, and in spite of the best efforts of corporations 
and individuals to improve the situation, and in spite of the passing of the 
Canada Forestry Act enabling the federal government to give aid to the prov- 
inces, progress has been slow. This seems to be due in a large measure to 
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the complexity of problems with legal, ayadeial! ‘political a Beaten 
over and above the strictly technical ones, and to a lack of co-ordinati 1 
the efforts of the partners in the enterprise, the federal government, the pi 
vincial governments, the industry, and the public. It is suggested that t 
federal government has a particular function in providing leadership in § i’ 
- ranging for such co-ordination. . 
Coming now to forest research, we are at a turning point in forest 
practice in Canada. This is fully realized by foresters and those work 
in the forest products industries, but it is essential to our future prosperi 
that it be recognized by all the partners. 1 
Canada is changing from the practice of harvesting a ready made crt 0 
of mature trees to a practice of growing trees for a harvest. In other word | 
we have moved or are moving from what was known as a “cut and get c out 
policy to management of blocks of forest land for continuous crops. In the ; 
statements there is no criticism of old policies nor is there sentiment in th : 
new ones. It is sheer economic survival interest.  - 
We have already noted that new laws must be drafted and new tax struc. 
tures devised to implement these new policies. Similarly, changes in thinking 
are required in the field of forest research. 4 
Although there are still large inventories of wood, more than we yet ha ve 
the mill capacities to use, these supplies are far from the mills and the costs 
_of continuing to move the cut farther and farther up the rivers and away fr 
the mills contribute to our higher over-all costs. f 
It is now generally accepted by those concerned that we must intensif 
our efforts on our most productive forest lands to increase their yield of u 
forest products. - 
Excluding lands that have been cleared and subsequently successfu 7 y 
farmed, we have been cutting in quantities that are appreciable in the ge 
picture, for about 30 years. Although some of these cutover lands have 
burnt, there is young forest of either good or bad quality on the bulk of t 
These are lands which we must now convert to regulated, healthily gro 
forests for our future crops. 
Generally speaking, these lands are the best growing sites closes 
the mills, and they are, in many cases, ready for some sort of cut or treatn 
Now this is the important thing. The way they are treated today, will | 
a tremendous effect on the kind and quantity of wood we will be abl 
harvest from them for the next 30 to 50 years. a 
To prevent us from making mistakes in these first treatments, we mi st 
have more information on the process of tree growth, that is, the relations 1 
between growth and soils, the climate, the lesser vegetation and other factors 
which affect growth. — 
Because of the time required for a forest to mature, it could be mé 
years before we discovered the effects of erroneous treatments. . It mig th no 
be too late or too costly to correct the mistakes. a ‘ 
The role of the federal Forestry Branch in the general forest resea rch 
picture is an essential one. The long-term nature of forest production ané 
the problems involved, call for a long-term program. The staff and 
cilities to carry out such a program must be established on a continuing b 
a characteristic that is not always possible in industry or even in pie 
government research organizations. 
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i fuch of. the degowledae’ Jacking is. rae a gia daeitel nature. as beeards 
try. ‘We do not want to try to define fundamental and applied research, 
r do we believe that hard lines should be drawn between the fields of this 
nat research organization. However, the search for the more basic knowl- 
‘is particularly a field for the federal Forestry Branch. 
One other circumstance that must be taken into account in consideration 
e situation, is the wide variety of species, sites and other growth condi- 
ms across the country. Forest research staffs must be located in the areas. 
ere there are forests, the species and the sites that they must study. The 
oblems are complex. Solution of them frequently requires knowledge 
m several allied sciences such as biology, physiology, ecology, and soil © 
ences. Hence teams of pressionals at each location have special value. 
ese workers, their activities and the compilation and release of their findings 
ould have central administration. This appears to us to fit into the federal 
restry Branch picture. 

The studies carried out by the Forestry Branch over many years on 
nethods of inventorying, the rate of growth, the methods of cutting and 
ypes of reproduction have been, and still are, of great value to forest managers. 
lowever, they have also served to illustrate that, until more is known about 
e basic factors affecting tree growth, our application and interpretation of 
est management experiments are severely handicapped. The demand, even 
w, for the results of forest research, far exceeds the current meagre supply. 
The branch is quite unable, with present personnel and budget, to meet 
ent needs. And these needs are going to be doubled or trebled in a 
ie) ively short number of years. 

- Under these circumstances, we have urged the Minister of Northern 
airs and National Resources to set up a concrete program of expansion of 
rest research immediately and that the program envisage doubling within 
next five years the professional staff engaged in forestry and fire protec- 
research, with such technical assistance as is required. 
We are pleased to report that the Minister was sympathetic to our recom- 
ndation and we note that there is provision in the estimates for an increase 
n expenditures for operation and maintenance of the forest research division 
$141,000, from $1,329,000 in 1958-59 to $1,470,000 in 1959-60. This is 
alanced by a decrease of $41,000 in the estimated expenditures for construc- 
ee etc. for the division, leaving a net increase of $100,000. 
ae _ This is a step in the right direction, but we consider it a very modest one, 
1aving in mind the vital importance of the forests to the Canadian economy 
ind 1 the expenditures on research in other fields. 
ee We would like to make a special reference to forest fire protection 
"esearch, Our section has organized two national conferences on forest fire 
‘esearch in the past two years. These conferences were attended by industry 
7 government representatives from nine of the ten provinces. 


The projects recommended from these conferences are carefully con-— 
sidered and thoroughly screened for their usefulness to the country as a whole. 
fifteen priority projects came out of the first conference and it has been — 
rossible to get started on only five of these because of a lack of funds. 
These conferences have had very worthwhile results. They have under- 
1 the magnitude and importance of the overall problem, and have pin- 
inted specific urgent projects. However, the conferences themselves have 
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- To summarize briefly, the tpulp cat paper ances isa very vit 
tributor to Canada’s prosperity now and potentially for the future. C 
share of world markets in pulp and paper is declining because of too ve 
increasing costs and in spite of ee advantages in wood supplies, — 
‘power and. skill. a 
Governments, both federal and provincial, and the Bunce patio inclu 
ing labour, are partners with the industry in this great enterprise. ; 
The industry is making every effort to keep its costs within reason, but 
does not have direct control over all costs. a 
We commend the federal authorities for starts made to shoulder their re 
sponsibilities as a partner, but we submit that the volume of their effort 
far short of being commensurate with the importance of the industry 1 
Canada. am 
We recommend tax incentives to aid orderly expansion of production, greate 
use of the Canada Forestry Act in the fields of forest protection, forest ac 
roads and economic studies of the forest resources, increased activity in fo 
research, stimulation of public information, legislation designed to encou: 
both corporations and private individuals to increase the yield from this g 
resource and leadership in the co-ordination of the efforts of those concet1 
Again we want to thank you for this opportunity to present to yot 
fields in which solutions are to be found for some of the problems facing 
industry and to correct the circumstances that are damaging Canada’s posi 
in world trade which is her life blood. a 
We hope that you consider the time spent worthwhile and that the sub 
matter presented will be useful to you in your deliberations. We would of 
our services with respect to further information on the subject at any time 
that we can be useful to you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. a 
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Berga _., APPENDIX I | 
PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1956! 


Selling value Salaries : Value added 

of factory an y 

Industries shipments - Wages Employment manufacture 

1a $7000 Rank $000 Rank No. Rank $000 Rank 
| ilp and So eae a Se sees 1,453,442 1 297,5728 1 65, 9858 1 736,346 1 
n-ferrous metal smelting and refining? 1,396,565 2 130,140 6 30, 788 10 511,018 2 
3 roleum DEOUUCHE*S Sy nt. tales dose <2 1,253,799. 3 66,842 22. . 13,925. 30 444,498 3 
otor vehicles Tee ie a= Seger rare |e Bae 988,148 4 149,948 4 35,099 6 298,259 5 
laughtering and meat packing........ 844,889 5 90,472 14 24, 667 16 §=171, 398 Ao 
rimary iron and steel..............-:. 680,860 6 162,881 2 36,043 3 352, 523 4 
B swmills? ee reaee Soke soos i plese ok Was ts 639,414 7 153,809 3 57,078 Qu ed Oya ls 6 
eter Ale WSC) ao Re aa 431,255 8. 68,481 26 © 20,1385 22 101,806. 26 

is ellaneous electrical apparatus and - 

osupplies. Pear Sh ean tN cite «tate 393,562 9 99,639 10 26,501 18 199,625 10 


lubber goods, including footwear...... 355,584 10 82,155 17 23,136 18 198,602 11 

 1Table A from Catalogue No. 36-204 of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics—The Pulp and Paper 
dustry. 

| 2Gross value of production. 

_ 8Does not include woods. 
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ee: APPENDIX II 

: CANADIAN EXPORTS! 

be 1958 

; tra VALUE 

pe a ae 

[  . To all Markets To the U.S.A. 

‘ 000,000’s $ % 000,000’s $ % 
Is bene, SL 
PeeenG Paper..........-..s.0s00- PRE OL Vee Rane F 1,010.1 21 846.2 30 
Mther Wood Products.......... ee) Peuareht Ue ra 403.9 8 317.0 11 

885.3 18 179.5 6 
2,531.1 53 1,489.5 53 

Cig sey SORA YS «08 Be ee 
4,830.4 100 2,832.2 100 
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an excellent brief. T notice+and you are aware en it—that you lave oe nn 
problems with your friends from British Columbia, who made an exce ] 
presentation before this committee last week. ; 

The three representatives are here, gentlemen, and are subject ton que 
tions. The meeting is open for questions. i 


Mr. FisHER: There is one thing lacking in this brief that was in t 
British Columbia brief and has some relation to federal activities. You. a 
made no point in relation to freight rates and its effect: is that because it do 
not naturally fall within the interest of your association? . 


Mr. PEPLER: You are quite correct: it is an omission from the brief. ] 
is a major item in our costs and it is an item over which the federal governr 
have some measure of control. | 


Mr. FisHER: I just want to get the point clear: you do recognize it? 
Mr. PEPLER: Thank you very much; I.am glad you mentioned it. 


Mr. DoucetTtT: I have listened to this brief with very great interest; 

a very fine one. I wonder what, if anything, is being done to protect vy rt 
little white pine we have left in the upper valley along the Ottawa ri: 

I am wondering what is being done to re-establish that great growth of - 
which in the early days I think laid the foundation, in fact, for a great) 
of Canada? Some of the finest pine in the country has more or less bec 
extinct. What, if anything, is being done to help preserve what is left, 
_- what is being done to replenish that growth? 


Mr. PEPLER: I suggest that your committee get in touch with and h a 
before you the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 'There are some t 
being done. I know the federal Forestry Branch is working on the pro 
We in the pulp and paper industry: did not take it into our field. Our o 
use of pine as such has been to use the thinnings from certain planta 
We have taken those thinnings from certain plantations and made pulp 
them. It is not the best of pulp. It does not, however, in any way det: 
from your problem. The problem is there. I suggest you should refer i 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association for direct study of the problem. — 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Doucett, in case you do not know, the Can 


Lumbermen’s Association will appear before this committee on oe 
week. There will be six representatives. 


Mr. DoucrtT: This is a very impressive report and it is giving very 1 
thought and consideration to the pulp industry. I wondered whether or 
any thought had been given to this matter and I am addressing my i 
to you, Mr. Chairman and the committee. 


Mr. Payne: When we had the west coast lumbermen before us, = aa 
a question which I would like to follow up here with the Woodlands Sec 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. Research is mentioned broadly 
this brief. What is the feeling of your association relative to the present practi 
of pathological research being carried forward under the Department of 
Agriculture? I am searching for your opinion. Do you deny or corrobor 
that evidence which was given us earlier? Do you think this is the : 
beneficial method of undertaking these research projects, or would it be 7 
efficient if followed through a forestry division? Di 


Mr. PEPLER: Mr. Chairman, I think that is a matter which would 
to be studied more than we have studied it at the present time. I would 
that some very excellent work has been done by the forestry biology di 
under the Department of Agriculture, both in the field of entomology 
pathology. The question as to whether or not it is better administered 

_ the Department of Agriculture or the Department of Northern ee 
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or ia ae Haine I Said: a Mr. hathewe or Mr. Buell to make any 
tional comments. 

ir. PAYNE: When they are answering would they also take into considera- 
the practice of the Department of Agriculture in connection with wide- — 
id eaaatine research projects in their own specified field? Do you feel 
t sufficient emphasis is being placed on forestry research, or is it somewhat 
ried by the impetus and pressures of agriculture itself? 
3 Mr. A. F. BUELL (Woodlands Manager, E. B. Eddy Company): a might 
there is a danger of the emphasis being unbalanced. In other words, as 
ng as we have some phases of research pertaining to forestry under one 
aeetment and other important phases under another department there is 
danger of distortion of emphasis in branches of research. 
— Mr. PAYNE: Might you even say at times, neglect? 


Di 
4a 
feat 


Mr. BUELL: I think that is quite true. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is all the more reason why we should pate a 
earch committee. 

Mr. PEPLER: I would add one other thought. Our industry is vitally 
yneerned in the problem. We would be very glad to send to any committee 
dying the matter the people whom we thought most fitted. 

Mr. Payne: Then you do feel that right now there should be a very sound 
ond look taken at the current divided basis of research undertakings? 

: Mr. PEPLER: I agree with that, sir. 

Mr. FisuHer: Would Mr. Pepler briefly explain the scope and coordination. 
search which his organization carries out? When the B.C. people were 
nting their brief there were some questions in respect of what the 
stry was doing. He might like to place on the record the scope of their 
blications and the type of research their section is doing. 
| Mr. PEPLER: Our industry is conducting certain research, both as men- 
med by Dr. Harrison in the woodlands department of the Pulp and Paper 
titute of Canada and by individual companies. Actually in the industry 
keep a directory of research by companies. There are about 175 projects 
arrently under way in forest research by individual companies or by the 
astitute. Those are in the field of direct applied research. They are more 
a the nature of experimental application of such research findings as are 
toduced by, say, the federal or provincial forestry branch and the universi- 
OS y. It is very difficult to pin-point that kind of thing. In our industry that 
york, is generally carried out by a forester employed by a company when 
eis not doing something else. Frankly, it has a very temporary character. 

I | oe: other words, a forester with a company wants to know whether if he 
ants jack pine in a certain area it will grow. So he plants it here and plants 
there; he finds it grows here and will not grow there. He does not know 
why. It is the “why” which we think is the responsibility of the federal 
vernment, the universities and others. 

' Mr. BuELL: I think you have covered it very well. There is not a pulp 
nd paper company in eastern Canada which has not carried on the type of 
esearch to which Mr. Pepler has referred. You may find that a certain 
pplication of silviculture produces good results in one forest site and you 
nay find the same application produces nil or very poor results in another 
rea, We do not know the “why”. We do not know where to proceed in 
mother area: and until we can get the answer to some of these basic ques-~ 
: ons, through basic research—and we feel the responsibility for basic research | 
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rests with the federal authorities and with universities—we are in . the 
of wasting the industry’s money by continually repeating the > expe 
which can cost us both money and time. In forestry, time is very impo: 
Many of our natural forests in eastern Canada today have taken 80 t 
years to mature. We would hope that under good forest management 
may shorten that rotation; but even there, we are dealing with long te 


Mr. FISHER: On April 7 in Hansard there was an answer filed to a ques’ 

I put in connection with the Forestry Branch losing certain areas of 1 
Petawawa forest experimental station because of the increasing demands ~ 4 
the Department of National Defence, and part of the answer says: “4a 
The area available for forest research has been reduced fro 
approximately 93 to 36.5 square miles of land for continuing rese 

with a consequent loss to the Forestry Branch of about 50 per cent 

long time silvicultural study areas. 

I thought it was regrettable that 50 per cent of the silviculture long ter 
studies in connection with the Petawawa forest experiment should be lo 
Have you any comments in regard to this kind of loss? Later I intend to ta. 
this up with Mr. Harrison and the deputy minister; but here is an examp 
of long term silviculture studies which seems to have been blown up becau 
of defence requirements. This situation would be very regrettable to you. _ 
Pi Wir A BUELL, oes. . 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fisher, would you like to have a statement from | fr. 
Harrison in connection with that? 
Mr. FISHER: Yes, if he is ready to give one. 

Mr. Harrison: The facts in connection with the Petawawa Forest Experi- 
ment Station are as follows: The Forestry Branch was asked to take over t 
administration of a forest area of slightly under 100 square miles in 191 
What was, in effect, the first formal piece of forest research in Canada, 
started with sample plot No. 1 the following year, and gradually a very 
considerable amount of silvicultural experimentation was done. Many of these | 
experiments were very valuable, and still are, because they are of a long ; 
time nature. You can observe now the results of treatment instituted 30 
years ago, and even more. However, we are on National Defence lands anc dq 
the changes in training programs and the increasing velocity of projectiles, 
with the consequent great increase in the area of possible deflections, have led 
to the situation with which we are now faced. Also, the station was operated 
under an agreement with the Department of National Defence, which goes 
back to 1923. This agreement further provided that in case of military 
necessity our claim on that area might be reduced. ee 
Now it has been found necessary by the Department of National Defence 

to extend their training area for the physical movement of troops. I have 
already mentioned deflection of shells. At the present time the north half of 
the area, which consists of some 36 square miles, is reserved for our use by 
agreement, except in case of national emergency which, of course, would | 
over-ride anything. . 7 


Arrangements have been made also to reserve a limited number of groups 
of sample plots and other small areas of a special nature to try to preserv ‘ 
them undisturbed for the next five years, so we can get the benefit of re 
measurement to find out what has happened in connection with these ln 
term experiments. 


We have a large laboratory at our station headquarters; it is a very good 
_ plant. We would be very glad if any members of the committee would care 
to come up and see it. I think it would be true to say that it is one of tl 


most advanced forest research laboratories in existence anywhere, and a} 
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t ‘is about the way the matter stands now, and if you are interested — 
etails of the program, Mr. Redmond, the chief of the Forest Research | 
sion, would be glad to give them to you. 45 mle . eG 
Mr. FisHeR: If you lose the 50 per cent this is, in effect, a set-back to your 
culture study. — , a es 
Mr. HARRISON: We are certainly sorry to lose it. . Heda 
Mr. McQuiuLan: I wonder if you have anything of a similar nature in 


culture forest research program in any area under their jurisdiction? 


x 


‘Mr. McQuiLuaNn: None at all? ‘ 

Mr. Harrison: Not yet. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Or in any other part of Canada, Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. HARRISON: Yes, we have a rather large forest experimental station at 

ia, 17 miles out of Fredericton. That area contains about 32 square miles. 

a 

a $0 ‘ona military reserve, and the same difficulty is occurring there as has. 
irred at Petawawa. We have an experimental area of 25 square miles 


foothills of the Rockies at Kananaskis, ‘between Calgary and Banff, which 
suitable for the study of lodgepole pine and the other East Slope species. 
Also we have made arrangements in one or two cases, and expect to 


resentative of the major forest types within a province, are being reserved 


poses, such as provenance testing of important species. zt 
“Mr. PAYNE: Have you any plans to establish such a silviculture area 
the interior or coastal regions of British Columbia? Maat 
esearch work, as opposed to forest products research, in British Columbia in 
e last three years, and the present effort is on three physiology and forest fire 


ong forest research organization itself, which is concentrating mostly on 
blems. of silviculture—that is the treatment of the forest as such—it may 


y that there are a great many problems in forest research; and in connection 
ith the whole staff of our division across Canada it is necessary to have some 


* 


e time. 
-I am going to read this list, which is by no means exhaustive; then I will 


plain just what I meant by that necessity for concurrent work. 

- The subjects dealt with by the Forest Research Division fall into two 
roups. One, you can, for lack of a better term, call forest management 
3 subjects. These are silviculture, or the actual treating of the forest as a crop, 
tree breeding, forest mensuration, including photogrammetry, which is an 
extremely complicated field, forest regulation and forest fire protection. 


physiology, ‘soil science, plant taxonomy, including dendrology, forest 
eorology, statistics, and genetics. | : 3 
226-6—2_ 


mnection with British Columbia? Does the Dominion government operate a 


Mr. Harrison: No. eee 


a | is proving a very promising area at the present time. We have access now > 
to a rather limited area of the Valcartier forestry station in Quebec. That is 


vithin Riding Mountain National Park in Manitoba; and we have a station in. 


/more, whereby rather small areas of two or three square miles, which are. 


by the province for our use for indefinite periods; sometimes for specific 


Mr. Harrison: Nothing specific. As explained, we only started forest 
sotection research. In view of the fact that British Columbia runs a fairly: 


6 that we will concentrate more heavily out there on such matters as work | 
the allied sciences. To ensure that what I am saying is intelligible, I might 


t of a planned program whereby all these things are dealt with at the 


‘But with that, work has to be done in the following allied sciences: ecology, © 


j 
bei 

.* 
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I said ake Bie in these fields has to go on Be HS The reason is 1 th 
progress made in any one of them can affect progress in one or in man 
the others; so you have to keep going in all fields at the same time. re ni 

/ idea coming up in ecology can profoundly affect studies of practical silvicultv 
and vice versa; so the field is very, very great. One of the great problems 
course, is to do two things: one, to give all the help we can towards the prac 
tical problems that arise in the various provinces we are serving—all ft 
of them—and, at the same time, maintain a balanced program which 
give at least some attention to each of these many subjects, when you look 
the work in Canada as a whole. Bt 

Mr. FISHER: One final question, Mr. Harrison. You have no criticisms 
make on any of the points that are made in this brief, in so far as suggestio 
are concerned that the federal government, through your particular bran 
should be doing more work and expanding its activities? 

Mr. HARRISON: I concur. 

Mr. FISHER: You concur? 

Mr. HARRISON: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Harrison’s statement, Mr. McQuillan, am 

plifies the former short answer that was given in reply to your question. ‘ 

Mr. FISHER: There is one point I would like to put to Mr. Matthews - an 

Mr. Buell. They are both very knowledgeable on the real forest problen 

On January 23 the Northwestern Ontario section of the C.IF. passed unan ; 

mously the following resolution: | a 

Since, newsprint and market pulp are the main components or ol 

export trade in forest products and : & 

Since, spruce (both black and white) wood gives the necessary hi 

quality to these items and 4 

Since, a large percentage of the forest land of northern Ontario. 

a natural site for either black or white spruce and ; yy 

Since, both white and black spruce are more resistant to insect a 

fungus attack than most other native species 

Resolved that there should be a policy, in north-western Ontario, 6 

favouring and aiding regeneration of spruce on all sites that W. 

support a merchantable stand of spruce, unless it can be shov 

that other species will produce greater economic returns. 

Have you any comments to make on that resolution, Mr. Buell? 73 
Mr. BuELL: No comments, except to say I heartily concur. 

Mr. FISHER: Mr. Matthews, have you? S| 

Mr. MATTHEWS (Chief Forester, Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company Limited) | 

With some reservation, in that white and black spruce in a natural fores 

are often followed by balsam fir, and that is a very useful pulp-maki 

species. It is a large component of the pulp and paper made in the provin 

of Quebec. Mr. Pepler will bear that out. . 

In many cases it comes in without any effort after logging because 1] 

is a natural successor to spruce. It makes good use of the site and grow 

much more quickly than spruce, possibly in half the time. I think tha 

has to be taken into consideration in any resolution of this sort. & 

Mr. FISHER: If there is merit in this resolution, how could the federa 

- government make a greater. contribution in this particular field, if it P| 

a fairly vital point? | 

Would you say now the silviculture research program of the feder 


branch is strong enough to get to the roots of some of these answers requir 
by this resolution? K: 


C 


\ 
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we ns’ OF genetics, Se aciaks and so. Bone been in species other than: 
kK spruce, which is a prime paper- -making species. I think there is a very 
ase for work in black spruce—Mr. Harrison will correct me Ita ty ans 


| Mr. ‘FisHer: You have in Moriineeeters nla what they call a aha 
nd laboratory. There are remarks in your brief suggesting tax iaecativos: 
various things which could be done to improve the forestry picture. Do 
: see any sieome es between puch tax incentives and the extension of 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not a tax expert Re any means, Mr. Fisher. Ag 
-as to what our company might do in relation to taxes, our president, 
1 appear before your committee tomorrow, and I suggest that question 
ht be much more appropriately addressed to him. 


Mr. FISHER: It owill” be," 


the timé, made this statement: 

. A word might be said simply as a statement of fact about the 
~ position of the forester in public service and in the employ of large 
corporations. They are not free to express themselves. They not 
only cannot write freely about th@ir professional work and their opinion 
on it, but also they cannot speak freely about public affairs. 


i: Mr. BuELL: It might to a degree, but not to the extent it did in Elwood 
Ison’s day. I think the fact that Mr. Pepler and Mr. Matthews and my-_ 
elf—all of whom are foresters—are sitting with this group today and talking 
about matters that foresters would not have discussed in Elwood Wilson’s | 
y with a group of parliamentarians is sufficient proof that that situation 
joes not exist now. 
: Mr. Fisurr: As a result of the C.P.P.A. there has developed in ‘the 
odland section quite a bit of liaison, and interchange of information be- 
een the government and industrial fotecters especially in the ce decade, 
us say? 
~ Do you suggest there are still advances to be made in this relationship? 
: ‘Mr. BuELL: Between the government and industry? 


a Mr. FISHER: Yes. 

Mr. BuELL: Certainly. 

' Mr. FisHer: I ask this question because I sometimes get the impression, 
m talking to foresters, that they feel one of the barriers to getting in- 
formation and the ideas down is that there is not sufficient co-operation and 
‘recognition of mutual objectives on the part of the government foresters and 
8 dustrial foresters. 

~~ Mr. Pepuer: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Fisher, I might try to answer ine 
ion in this way, that I consider that as a professional problem. I Perea | 
ally never agreed with Mr. Wilson’s point. 

-.It comes to this point, that whether you are working for the government 
a company you have the same long-term objectives, and you can direct 
r effort towards those long-term objectives. In short-term objectives you 
t follow the policy of your employer. I agree, whether it is the govern- 
t or an industry. You either square that with your conscience or you 
. I do believe that. It is a professional rather than an economic matter; 


hE AS ae 
ie 
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gone forward in the past. It has been my privliege to work with foreste 
_in the federal government for a good many years now. I used to be stationed 


industrial foresters. 


Mr. FisHer: In other words the lack of funds is on the side of the gove 
ment foresters, you suggest? : 
Mr. PEPLER: That is right. hae 

Mr. FISHER: On page five of your brief you say: ots | a 

Currently, the federal government draws direct tax revenues from 
the forest industries of the order of $200,000,000 annually. 

That figure does not include payment of income tax that is mad 
your pulp and paper workers? 2 : 

Mr. PEPLER: That is right. v 

Mr. FISHER: So actually the figure, if you took it in those terms, w 
be much bigger? Sh, ; 

Mr. PEPLER: That is right. . 

Mr. McQUuILLAN: On page four of your brief it says: et 

The emphasis still seems to be on direct revenue from the fo 
rather than on the development of increasing indirect revenues thr 
maintaining and expanding production. | Gita 

I wonder if any of you gentlemen can tell me how much new ca 
expenditure is anticipated in the coming year in Ontario and Quebec in 
way of new plants or new expansion in pulp and paper mills. 


Mr. PEpLER: I am afraid I cannot answer that. All I could tell you wv 
be only what I have read in the newspapers—but we have been throu 
period of expansion, and at the moment we have capacity to produce - 
than we can sell. So it is common sense, if I may say so, that there w 
be less expansion in the immediate future. ih eae 

T have heard it stated that 1961-62 is the year when we will cate. 
with our present capacity. I say that only as an ordinary citizen and 


with any special knowledge of the pulp and paper industry. oe 


Mr. McQuituan: Is it not possible that this over-taxation that you refe 
to, and which was also referred to by the delegation from British Columbi 
is partly responsible for the fact that there is no new capital. expendit 
_ being planned? In other words, that capital which might have come 
_ Canada was being diverted into other countries and other parts of N 

America, perhaps to the south, and even into Mexico, which might have com 
into Canada if we had had a favourable tax plan? a 


Mr. PrEpLerR: I would corroborate that statement: but again i 
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Canada. I am thinking of such international organizations as Bowate: 
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Wenn costs are rising at a faster rate than those of our Campetiats 
. “and, in the frequently heard phrase, we are pricing ourselves out of the 
_ market. 


ket”? Are not high wages perils to blame? 


ur earnings, we are taking our men away from their homes into the 


Mr. PEPLER: To other countries, rae 


cost of production, as an industry? 


Mr. PEPLER: As an industry I would eset that with this kind of 
ment: that we are holding our own as eee costs. of delivery of wood 


tf ie last ae years the cost of wood delivered to the mills has ee up 
down, but in general it may be stated that we are holding our own. We 
doing that by use of EURO YES logging ious and logging ae 


ore out of a piece of wood—more penta both in the paper field itself and 
‘the way of by-products. -. 


the way of research? 


oe 


ting your wife! I am never satisfied that we are making enough progress. 
‘The CHAIRMAN: I think our committee agrees with you in that. 
‘Mr. McQuILLAN: You asked Mr. Pepler about their pricing themselves 


it f the market. A great deal of the pulpwood expansion in the markets 
which ‘we compete is taking place in the United States where, I believe, 


Mr. PEPLER: No sir; that is not a correct statement. The wage scale for 
ds labour in the United ee is lower than ours. The wages in the 


° particularly where you say “ ... we are pricing samen: aoa of the 


rt. think, that ass can see, is that in Canada with respect to labour sad et 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you doing enough in the way of research to lower 


‘he CHAIRMAN: Are you using through research any end- pponuols oan i 
ard poenouy in years gone by be termed “waste” products? Are you | 


Mr. PEPLER: We have, in our mes developed ways and means of gouine: 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Do you feel personally that the industry is doing enough | 


‘Mr. PEPLER: That question is a little ke the one: when did you stop. 


y have higher wage scales than we have. How do you account for ks t 
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Mr. McQuILLAN: What area are you referring to? Se 
Mr. PEPLER: The south; and even in the northeast their wage rates 
the woods are not higher than ours. | ‘ e oe eS 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Does not the taxation feature come back into the picture 
here? I brought before committee the other day the fact that two Americ 
- companies show a net taxation of approximately 37 per cent, whereas I thin 
ours in British Columbia now, in the pulp and paper industry, runs something 
over 50 per cent. How do your tax rates here in Ontario—combined federal 
and provincial taxes—compare with tax rates of other industries, let US Say 
with the whiskey industry? oM 
Mr. PEPLER: Well, sir, I am not a tax expert. I’ would be pleased to - pass 
that question on and, if you wish, bring you an answer, or have a tax expert 
from the industry discuss the matter before the committee. - 
The CHAIRMAN: Will there be a tax expert here tomorrow, do you know? 
Mr. PEPLER: I do not know. Mr. Ambridge himself would be much be 
fitted than I to answer that question. | ad 


Mr. STEARNS: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Pepler 
question which I asked the British Columbia delegation last week. Could 
tell us what percentage of the forest industry in Ontario and Quebec is on 
a sustained yield basis today? . . ae 


Mr. PEPLER: My answer to that, Mr. Stearns, would have to be very 
general. I believe that the industry both in Quebec and Ontario is on a s 
tained yield basis with regard to their holdings and their ability to suppl 
Maybe the two gentlemen with me might elaborate on that. a 

Mr. Bure: All I can say is, within the last five years I have been ass« 
ated, first with an Ontario company and secondly with a Quebec company, | 
in both cases we were on a sustained yield basis; that is, our annual 
did not exceed the annual allowable cut as determined by inventory 
rate of growth. ; cage 

That can be borne out by the government foresters who are respon 
for the carrying out of the regulations, which in both provinces demand 
- the cut shall not exceed the annual growth, as determined by an inv 

and intricate method of computation.’ ~ ; 


Mr. STEARNS: If that were true, would you say that companies tha 
on the sustained yield basis ought to be entitled to special tax concession 
an incentive to all the companies all across Canada, practically, in conser 
tion and going on to sustained yield? 3 

In other words, might the federal government be able to offer tax ir 
tives in continuing depletion, for instance, to companies who were able t 
working plans showing that their annual cut did not exceed the annual gro 

Mr. Marruews: I think there might be a hitch or two in that, be 
there are some companies who, by force of circumstances—and I am ‘thir 
particularly of lumber companies—would be unable to obtain enough area 
carry on on a sustained yield basis. In Ontario the whole province is set 
in what we call management units, some of which would be company mane 
ment units which have a sustained yield plan. Some of those are govern 
management units. : a 

The government management unit is designed to operate on a sustait 
yield basis and operates through the sale of blocks of timber within the m: 
agement unit. A particular block an individual company might get might - 

ained yield, but would form part of a unit which was. 
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Sustained yield. So it might be a little bit tricky to offer an incentive in that 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stearns, will you ask that question tomorrow? 
Mr. STEARNS: Yes, I will be glad to. af Dy ee 
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PAYNE: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to divert the subject to an 
ly different topic, but rather to follow out the continuity of the question- 
ith the preceding lumber delegation. 
hroughout the brief we have today are indications—without, in my : 
n, definite statements—with regard to markets. Certainly in both briefs 
ave had indicated that, while our net export figure may not be dropping 
elation to the world export market, we are gradually arriving at a point 
re we are in a less favourable position. 3 é 
Pardon my lengthy remarks; but I think it is fair and right to say that 
he testimony from the British Columbia delegation it was definitely indi-. 
d that certain markets had been dropped in United States competition— 
is is world markets—by virtue of financing arrangements undertaken by 
e United States government. 
_ My. question to the British Columbia delegation—and, likewise, now—is: 
4 you satisfied, as an industry, that you are receiving the maximum assist- 
ance in approach, maintaining and creating additional markets throughout the 
rorld? I would like, if I could, to have the delegates express their general 
ions on this matter. 
‘Mr. Pepuer: I think the answer to that is, we are not satisfied that we 
receiving the assistance that we could in developing markets. Q 
Mr. Payne: Would you spell out in detail some of your thoughts, because 
e thoughts can be helpful to a committee such as this. 
~Mr. Peper: I think, there again, sir, that question would be best asked 
Orrow. . 
fr, PAYNE: Whom would it be asked of? ia 
. PepLerR: Mr. Ambridge. 3 
‘Mr. FisHer: Mr. Chairman, may I come back to labour costs? We have in 
tern -Canada—and this is a field that you gentlemen know best—say, 
ario, Quebec, the Maritimes and Newfoundland, areas that are carrying on — 
pwood production. Is it generally fair to say that, in so far as mill labour 
costs are concerned, they tend to be much closer, in a regional sense, in com- 
ison, than woods costs? 
Mr. PePLeR: Woods earnings, do you mean? 
Mr. FISHER: Well, labour. What the workmen get in the mills tends to be 
loser than what the woods industry in northern Ontario gets, compared with 
lewfoundland? 
a Mr. Peper: I do not know that I can answer that one, Mr. Fisher. I would 
believe that “yes” would be the answer to the question, that the rates.in the 
ills are closer to the same level than the rates in the woods. There are many | 
actors, however, that have to be taken into consideration in such a question. 
Mr. FISHER: What I want to lead to is this: we have not had the expansion 
eastern Canada as a whole, either in the Maritimes, in Quebec, or in 
tario, because woods costs—because of high labour costs—are higher in 
Mtario than any of these other regions; is that not generally true? 
_ Mr. Pepier: I believe that is generally true, yes. 
Mr. Fisuer: Can you see any reason why—if high labour costs are a 
tor—Ontario should not suffer more, in expansion terms, than these other 
ts of eastern Canada, where woods costs are lower? : 
Mr. Pepuer: There are other factors in the total cost of wood. There is 
stand itself, the quality of the timber, the nearness of the timber to the 
they are all factors in such a picture. The labour costs in one area may 
reater; the power costs in that area may be lower. 
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/ : : Shean Vt Sept ato) “ Roches ea : t : 
Mr. FisHER: The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Compa Sai 
gave information that their cost per cord delivered to the mill was b 
$22 and $23, which is quite a bit lower than the general cut cost per cord : 
mills in northern Ontario. If this is the case, how is it that the Ontario mi 
are able to keep going in the face of this advantage which the Newfoun 
mills have? — { Hy eas ibaa Bite 
Mr. PEepLeR: I can only answer that by saying that the other costs, su 
as conversion cost in the mill and the power costs, are lower. They must be 
able to compete some other way. — : Pe teth 4 | 
Mr. KrnptT: In other words, the question of cost is a terrifically complicated 
matter. It is not possible to generalize in a superficial way between one are 
and another. a as 
Mr. PEPLER: That is correct. I might also go back to a question M 
Stearns asked. The whole problem of what should be done is a very comp 
one. In direct answer to Mr. Stearns, the development of good forest practi 
varies from the highly intensive operation of a wood lot to the production at 
the northern edge of what we call virgin forest. You cannot apply a for 
management principle—one principle—to the whole. With that in mi 
one of our recommendations deals with economic studies. x 
Following your question, sir, I believe that these matters have to 
taken under advisement, under consideration. Unquestionably there are place 
where tax incentives to induce better forest management can be put into g 
effect. You:cannot, however, make one rule and apply it to the whole. Th re 
is provision under the Canada Forestry Act for economic studies. Perhaps t 


economic research put into effect. : ae 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pepler, might I ask a question at this point, pointi 
up what was said a moment ago. Do you know whether or not any comp 
with very large capital expenditure and which proposed opening in Ca 
did not do so, because of costs and other factors and opened elsewhere? 
Mr. Peper: As I said before, it is common knowledge that Bowater 
looked at certain places in Canada. > fa 
The CHAIRMAN: At what places in Canada did they look? 
Mr. PEPLER: I do not know specifically what places. 
The CHAIRMAN: For instance, what province? . % 
Mr. PEPLER: Ontario is one province. | ; en 


Mr. FIsHER: Is it not true that in the last few years A.N.D. have been loo 


: rat 
. si 


at the Sioux Lookout area in Ontario? ~ 


Mr. PEPLER: It is true; A.N.D. looked at places in Ontario. It is also 
that Canadian firms looked at places in Saskatchewan, and Saskatchewan 
not yet been able to sell the idea of a mill. : eit 


Mr. FISHER: On page 4 you say, “Too little use has been made of 
well-conceived legislation”—that is the Canada Forestry Act. Since the 
an inter-relationship between the federal and provincial governments, ci 
you go further and state which one of the two bodies seems to lack 
initiative? Or if you do not want to do that, could you say whether or not { 
federal government has failed to take the initiative in this? ey 

Mr. PEPLER: There was a situation which since has been corrected in respect 
of fire protection. We do not believe that has been followed through eno 
I am not prepared to say who is lagging, whether the federal or provi 
governments. I do believe, however, that the federal government should 
the leadership in these things. I would not criticize either of them. I just - 
more thought should be given to it because the end result is not good eno 
There is some weakness in the situation or we would have had more alloy 
more provision for fire protection. ) ; i ee 


ae qrithin the ieee: Beech of the Depalticnt ce Northern 
air and National Resources. Do you think there might be some. other 
yart lent or another side of the department set up at the deputy minister 


de? De. you think we hue wdehie in Canada the point where we Sod have 
2] ty minister recognition rather than merely the director of a branch? : 
Mr. Pepiter: I would say that probably is correct; that the federal in- 
t in forestry in Canada is sufficient to warrant putting more emphasis 
- Whether or not it should be by raising it to the deputy minister level 
‘question which the government has to answer for itself. In my mind, 


+t to take some leadership. In that field, another possibility is the setting 
fa National Forest Development Advisory Board, advisory to the minister. 
forthern Affairs, set up and probably financed by him, a board which 
d have representation from the federal government, the provincial gov- 
nent and industry. We had an example of such a board in the forest 
ect control board which looked at what purported to be a national emergency 
hat time. It came into being, I believe, in April 1945, and ended in 
, its work having been completed. Such a board undoubtedly could handle 
e of these questions. and bring together these parties to see. where the 
nesses in the system are. 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder whether or not there has been any evidence 
aereased. participation by the federal government in recent years. 


red into agreements with the provincial governments. If my figures are 
ect an amount of $750,000 was allocated under the agreements with the 


ed, that each province were to enter into such an agreement with the federal 


retty small money. In the province of Quebec alone our mee eens 
O25 million, regardless of provincial expenditure. 


sources): May I just mention one thing? I would be very interested in 
faving Mr. Pepler’s view on this. The government has taken a new initiative 

1ich the Minister of Northern Affairs has started working on. That is for 
‘institution of a national conference on conservation of renewable resources. 


The conference in question is to be held approximately one year from 
iow. The first. preliminary meeting with the provinces was held last November. 
The intention is that the conference would discuss all renewable resources, 
of which forestry would be one of the most important. I know Mr. Hamilton 
I regarded this, and does regard it, as the sort of organization and meeting 


of which some new initiatives might come for work, not simply in the 


en Mr. Pepler and his associates are here, I would be interested to hear 


ay views as to what the value of this might be. 


Mr. Pepuer: I think I can give you a good answer to that. We believe 


such a conference will do good. Naturally, it will depend on the follow-up 
e conference afterwards; but as I said a moment ago, the more the 


ners in this enterprise talk to each other and discuss their problems with | 


ever, there is no doubt but that the federal role is of sufficient importance 


Mr. PEPLER: Well, there is this: they now have made provision for, and 


vinces. In 1958-59 there was $14 million allocated to that. If it so hap-— 


ernment under the Canada Forestry Act; the sum of $125,000 per province 


Mr. R. G. RoBerTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and Nasenel: 


d of forestry, but also in the field of other renewable resources as well. 


eir views as to the probable value of this kind of a meeting in which not 

ly the provinces and the federal government, but also certain organizations Sig 
Xanada of a professional or of an industrial character, might be represented, 
ich could bring proposals for further action. I am interested in hearing = 


ae 


Ne be 
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each other, and the coieiaine of these nobler tne! better. Ae Ig 


the federal government, provincial governments, professional associ: 


takes place. The immediate objective is the conference to be_ held in ‘ 


recreational values of land use, which we visualize as an important: reso 


economic terms—you can view that from any angle—and we may be confusir 


emphasis in connection with industrial requirements. 


ae eo PNP ake 


Mr. Robertson’s statement that it is the government’s intention to bri 1 


industrial associations to discuss these things and, therefore, I belie 
is good. Would you like to elaborate on that, Mr. Matthews? AS 


Mr. Marruews: I would like to say that I agree with it. I woul 
to see the forestry associations included in that conference; I think they ( 
play a very useful part. There is a tremendous need to make the - 
of Canada realize this is a forested country, which is based to a large 
on the forestry economy. I think it should be pointed out that they 


forests. I do not ink that has been gone over well enough vets 
the conference could help in that to a large degree. 

The CHAIRMAN: That meeting will be held in Ottawa: 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. . 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to comment on that, Mr. Buell? 
Mr. BUELL: I concur in what has been said. 
Mr. KINDT: I have one or two Reaaeet en Is it your thought, Mr. Da 


Mr. PRR rSoN: I think that would remain to be seen Sarat the nee 


spring of 1960. . 
Mr. Kinpt: And out of which might emerge— 
Mr. RoBERTSON: We do not know what will emerge, 
Mr. PAYNE: I have a question in connection with this a, 
interpreted as the renewable resources? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It does not include mineral resources, She metal 
fossil fuels, or anything of that kind. 
Mr. PAYNE: I am asking for the inclusions. 


Mr. Ropertson: No one has made a detailed list, but it would: inc 
forestry, land use and water resources. In land use I should have inc 


of a renewable character, if recreational lands are handled properly. Wil 
would be another that would be represented. Mr. Payne, I think Be 
the main fields. 

Mr, Payne: My reason for asking was because of my concern wht 
expressed previously, that is, the danger of losing the emphasis. Her 
the one hand we have the forest industry, which is paramount in Cana 


that with the series of renewable resources which, from the gross econor ; 
point of view, do not bear any relationship. I would like expressions f om 
the delegation as to whether once again we are apt to lose the neces 
Mr. FISHER: I would like to support the question. | g 
Mr. PAYNE: I would like an answer on that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Probably you would like to hear a statement from t 
deputy minister. 
Mr. PAYNE: From Paes 


Mr. FISHER: Could I say this? The reason why I think this. is imp. 01 
is that we have had these big conferences in the past. We had one i ; 
we had one in 1917. i? 


a i 
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very concerned that in all the big building up to a big conference 
‘could lose sight of the short-range problems, the urgency of the problems © 
estry industry faces at this time. a ae 

I do not see how any of these gentlemen could say this conference was 
a move for the good. Let us get ‘back to the forestry end of it; and. 
think that is why Mr. Payne’s question is important. | 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not think the result Mr. Payne is worried about 
ikely to happen. 7 3 : 
_. What is visualized is that the conference would have to work through a 
number of, what you might almost call, sub-conferences, because you cannot © 
mix all these things together in a pot and get a useful result. i 
What is really contemplated is that, in effect, you would have a particular 
ies of meetings on forestry; but there are relationships between these 
lifferent renewable resources which, in the government’s view, give special 
value to having a meeting that brings them together. 
For instance, if I might cite one case. Operations in the eastern Rockies 
‘est conservation area are mainly in the field of forestry, but they are 
ated to water conservation, in the same way that recreational land use 
ates, to some extent to water conservation and forestry.. 
' The thinking is there would be value in bringing them together, so that 

ving had them on a subdivided basis, they do not get lost in a big mixture. 
Mr. Stearns: I am inclined to agree with Mr. Fisher and Mr. Payne. 
hink the forests are the most important thing, because you will not have 
y wildlife, you will not have any water resources, if you do not protect 
e forests. < : . 
~T would like to see a conference on forestry; and if we can make some 
ogress in that, that is going to embrace the other renewable resources of 
lich you are speaking. ; 
* Mr. Payne: I do not bring this up, Mr. Chairman, in the spirit of. 
ticism of the proposal brought forward. As Mr. Fisher said, it is a matter. 
emphasis, and here we have Canada’s most important industry with 
gent matters requiring attention. Let us not get too high-flown in our 
proach to this matter, when urgency faces us. : 
' Mr. McQuitLan: In the British Columbia delegation of last year Mr. 
lahood, the witness, appeared before this committee and in his presentation 
aid emphasis on the urgency of renewing our forest crops in the immediate 
vicinity of existing plants and transportation facilities. That is the most 
gent aspect that has been stressed in all three presentations; and I think 
ost of us are now beginning to understand the problem there. a 
© 1 think that points up what Mr. Payne is. expressing here. I feel this 
roposed conference should be, primarily, a forestry conference and the 
st of these fields should be brought in as they relate to the forestry problem. | 
' The CuHarrman: Is there not a very close relationship though, Mr. 
McQuillan? : 
- Mr. Payne: Yes there is; but there is only this situation: we have a 
_ tendency to bury the interests and needs of Canada’s most important in- 
peetty under a pile of wheat through the Department of Agriculture. 
ee Now we are prepared to delay emphasis on long-term and short-term | 
anning of an important industry under the allied requirements of wild- 
fe and other factors. The study is probably desirable, but we are losing our 
_ focus of importance in this matter. 

— Mr. McQUILLAN: Public interest will centre around wildlife and water 
sources. 


| ne 


has not been a meeting on conservation of a general character. 


water use are related fdvideenbatiy to the forestry eae an 
forestry relates to them. It is most important to try to study the thi 


Fisher referred to the 1911 and 1917 meetings and said that since 1917 


Mr. FIsHER: The recommendations made then would be valid today ‘ 
will wager that I could write the recommendations which will come on 
this conference. In the meantime we have an industry which says 
facing trouble. It is one of the most important industries in the country. 
may lose sight of this industry in regarding the immediate problems of so ne 
thing that is as grandiose as agriculture. That is my feeling. 

_ Mr. Ropertson: The question will not be lost sight of. I certainly | aX 
that it would not. s) 

Mr. FrsHer: We have recommendations from this group from Be 
Columbia, with specific problems which do not need to wait OR 
conference. : i peck ee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I was not suggesting that these things have to 
for a conference. I was simply using the question of a conference as a m 
which could bring about some initiatives of a helpful kind; but I was 
suggesting that all these things have to wait for a conference. a 

Mr. FISHER: On page ten of. your brief you say: ‘ ¥ 

The branch is quite unable, with present personnel | and budget 
to meet current needs. wicie 

We do not need a conference to find that out. The Z obits 
know how. Is that not correct? . We 4 

Mr. Ropertson: I quite agree. - | aM 

Mr. Payne: This was amply concurred in by ie previous brief Sad ‘tro 
the analysis it received by the committee. | 

Mr. Ropertson: I am not suggesting that Rane ase has to wait fore 


- conference, not for a minute. I only wanted to get the views a the delegation ; 


as to whether a conference would have value. Ree 

Mr. Payne: We have a very important industry, and we have a depart 
ment to handle the matter. We go into agriculture and we have a departm« 
handling the matter. But we go into a major industry and. we are prep 
to disperse its interests among a lot of importers, which has: a far grea 
economic effect upon Canada at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the point was made that they are related. I thi nk 
that is an important point. i 

Mr. FisuHeR: Do you not think it possible—to put it bluntly—that in 
department such as yours which has a tremendous responsibility in the nor 
the forestry side of things may be diminished to a degree, and lost sight 
in relation to the tremendous emphasis that is going on with respect) 
northern development? 


‘Mr. Rosertson: That is a Pepa: certainly. There are a lot of things 
which have to be attended to. I think we could say that that could naa 1 
but I hope it will not happen. I do not know. But a five-year progran is 
being worked out for expansion. of the work of the forestry branch in the 


way of forest research, forest products research, and bores manage 


ey ae S 


d ae press. ie ey E 


4 


ee May we ‘not heat an Mr. Peper or from the industry in 


y 


ion. with this particular matter? 
e -Krnor: I would like to add a footnote ie what the mierbar. has just 


/ ed? Would that board be advisory” 


4 be of an advisory nature, all with a view to the better fanetoniae, 
nly of Wictaaae but with respect to other phases of the industry as 


r. PEPLER: Yes. It is our concept that arch a board would be eriett 
jore than fifteen at the outside,—probably nine would be a more workable 
- and it would have representatives from the federal government and 
n the provincial “governments. They would have to decide for themselves 
w that representation would be made.up. We assume they would be people 
would look upon the problem as of a national character, rather than in’ 
sense, of a parliamentary representation, people from the industry, from — 
our industry and the lumber industry; it could, I believe, go a long way - : 
¢ ordinating BD efforts of the various groups. Does that answer your | 


National Resources and to consider problems brought to it by other ” 
foe which might have a fringe interest in forestry. It could also 


“1957- 58 and 1958. 59, as ; compared to 1959-60, the ‘figures seem arcatic. 
t is because there was substantial construction in two of the yeu which 
ae re in the we year. en 
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% of increase 


Full time over previous 
Fiscal Years Vote Totals staff year | 
ea io aa at a nner 4,978,991 328 — 

et a PN NN Le 4,441,920 337 ae si 

OSE ean as A et ae ee ae 3,981,383 AGN pala 

RR as SOR ona a ce Le ee ec iprc ele 360 4.0 

lead i Re hel a Mra aon 7,885, 680 377 lige 

| CUS a ae ee Nec Rane Be nae DRESS 8,111,991 - BOR wick Cen 


DM es an ul i ap 6,251,342: 426 | 8.4. 
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Mr. FIsHER: I ewe one Anat question. aye phase witness aw 
fact that last year the minister was asked sa one a Study of taxati 
bears on the forest industry? . ? 
Mr. PepLer: No, I was not aware of that. ag. 
Mr. Fisuer: The study was.made, but I understand the minister wast 
satisfied with it, and that nothing further has been done. I want to asle 
if you feel that such a study should go beyond the departmental scope 
take into consideration the entire field of taxation policy, in so far as it applies 
to the forest industry of Canada. “7 
Mr. PEPLER: I believe it should. I believe such a tax study is due, yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we should have a meeting this after ? 
noon, if it is agreeable. Perhaps we could finish with these witnesses, and he 
our next meeting would be tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock. Is that agree 
After the routine proceedings and the orders of the day we will meet Shae) 
same room this afternoon, just as soon as that is over. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


Monpay, May 18, 1959 
Bro0. Pus 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think I see a quorum. “We will now proce 
with the questioning. Some of the witnesses would like to get away at 4 
and we will try to accommodate them. I am going to suggest—with y 
approval—that copies of this brief be sent to the Minister of Finance and 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, as was done with the brief present 
to us last week. I think, as a matter of fact, it was agreed that we send 
the Minister of Finance; but, with your ey we will send it aye: 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. ) 4 

Mr. WooLLIAMSs: Do you want a motion to that effect, Mr. Chairman. - a 


The CHAIRMAN: Just “agreed”, that is all. Va 


Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen: time is the essence, as well as qu 
relative. 

Mr. Marte.L: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one of the wtnescae th 
question. Perhaps they could tell us if they are aware of the production Ob 
pulp and paper in Russia, and if they think this might undermine our exports. 

I see, at the end of their brief, that appendix II gives the over- l 
production of pulp and paper to all markets and to the United States. I wa 
like to know if they have any information about pulp and paper product 
in Russia, and whether this endangers our markets somewhere else in 
world. . 

Mr. Pepier: No official figures are published for Russia. In general wo 
statistics, at the moment Russia is not considered an active pulp and pa 
producing area for export. I might add to that my own personal opinion: t 
have a potential; they just have not directed their efforts in the direction 01 
producing pulp and paper. But officially, I do not know. I think perhaps - I 
Harrison could give you a better answer as to the accuracy of statistics a m 
Russia in the United Nations records. 4 


Mr. HARRISON: Mr. Chairman, I have not the figures in my “head. J 
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the last couple of years the Russians have been contributing.a good 
their statistics. I could check, if you so desire, see what the published 
2s are, and bring them to the committee at a later date. 

used to work with F.A.O. myself. In the last year or two some of the 
res that have come out of Russia seem to have been pretty well confirmed, 
if you got them at all. Generally, it was in the form that there had been a 
percentage increase—an increase, say, of 15 per cent in the last year. We did 
o9t know what 100 per cent was. But they have changed their attitude on 
that. I think it is probably to be expected that the figures they supply to F.A.O. 
may be regarded the same as those from any other country. 
~The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have those figures produced? 
Mr. MartTeL: At a later date if it is possible. . 

The CHAIRMAN: That is, the export figures from Russia to various 
tries? 
Mr. Marre: Was there not recently a report in the newspapers that the 
Russians said they would export pulp and paper to different countries? I do 
mot remember exactly. But I would like to know if this situation would 
nterfere with the export of pulp and paper products from Canada? | 
Mr. Peper: I can only say that it is quite possible that pulp and paper. 
ports from ‘Russia might well be a serious competitive factor in our well 
ng in Canada. i 
Mr. SLocan: Would you say that at this time that threat does not exist 
it does in the lumber industry? | 
‘ ‘Mr. PEPLER: I am not familiar with the lumber figures at all, sir. 
Mr. SLoGAN: Apparently the lumber industry in Canada is suffering to a 
ertain extent by being undercut in our markets by the shipment of wood 
ducts from the Soviet Union. But you would say that at this time this does » 
| exist in the case of pulp and paper? 
‘Mr. PEpLeR: To the best of my knowledge, it does not exist at the present 


Mr. AIKEN: I wonder if I could enlarge on this question that we touched 
on. On page 2 of the brief it is said that the Canadian share of the world 
kets has declined, and I would like to ask about competition in the world 
rkets. From where has this competition come that has caused our share 
the world’s markets to decline—from what countries? 

- Mr. PEPLER: The major producing areas are the United States—which is 
t the same time our biggest market and our biggest competitor, shall we say 
'—Scandinavia, Finland, Sweden and Norway. These are, major export areas. 


d the Far East, by the building of mills partially for their own local con- 
mption. New mills are becoming increasing factors in the /Far Mast; in 
istralasia, in western Europe and in Latin America. 

Mr. AIKEN: Is the United States increasing its own production of pulp 


- Mr. PEPLER: Yes, at a more rapid rate than we have in say the last, four 
five years. | 

Mr. AIKEN: Would that be brought about by improved conservation 
ethods within the United States, or improved production methods? 

Mr. Matrruews: It has probably all come about through changes in 
nology. That is, in the United States they have been able to make use 
greater percentage of hardwoods than they were able to before. Where 
r production and consumption of softwoods may be pretty well in balance, 
s the hardwoods that they are trying to use up. Added to that, a lot of. 


4 


- In increasing competition now there is western Europe, Latin: America? ©) 


very quickly; but it seems that they have now undertaken conservati 
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their original cut -over lands have come back: into— production 
decade or so, so that on the whole the inventory of wood in the 


is increasing, rather than declining, - and making room for ‘more pro 


Mr. AIKEN: That is what I had in mind, more or less. We were In 
the impression that the United States was depleting its natural. re our 


methods to counteract that. a 


Mr. MartHews: I recommend the study of the United States r 
Service (Timber Resources) Review, which covers that subject very we 

The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to the lumber industry, Mr. Aiken? 

Mr. AIKEN: Yes. ac 

The CHAIRMAN: Not to other resources? sy 

Mr. ArkenN: Not to other resources: I was Hliete to timber resout ces 
and wood products. If I might follow that further: is there any competitior 
from other products as well as from other countries? I mean by that are 
there any synthetic materials which are appearing, or which are likely to 
appear, as replacements for wood pulp in this market? 

Mr. PEPLER: You may be referring to the products of paper from 
bagasse sugar cane waste. ; ! 

Mr. AIKEN: Yes, I am thinking of competitive products. 


Mr. PrpLer: So far it has not been able to compete (echnolomediioas 
have been experiments in Canada with straw but so far it has not been e 
to compete, largely because of the getting together of such a quantity a is 
necessary. he 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Aiken, do you also refer to products which are 
petitive to wood products in, we will say, the building of houses? 


Mr. AIKEN: What I have in mind is this... Take, for example, scan 
large amount of our time has been spent in the discussion of coal in this ct 
mittee. There now is a replacement to some extent by oil and gas. ~ 
wondering if there is any foreseeable likelihood of wood pulp praia repla 
by other products. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I suppose every manufacturer will look at this possibi 
In pulp and paper two moot examples are the use of aluminum in the m 
ufacture of the half dozen disposable types. of soft drink cartons, and | 
use of the foil instead of paper as a pore e on beer bottles. I do not th. 
however, that is a very big field. 


Mr. AIKEN: At the present time there is nothing of any consequene 
appearing—is that correct? There is nothing of a CD natu re 
appearing? ; Se 


Mr. PEPLER: I think it is correct to say that a raw material has not oe 4 
found as yet which would replace the uses of paper, wood or fibre. 1 
does not say anything for the future. It is always possible that Someth 
will come up. ! ine 


Mr. McQuILLaANn: I would like to ask one of the representatives whetle 
or not it is a fact that one of the greatest concerns is that the demand fe 
the use of pulp and paper is increasing in the world in the over-all pictur 
but our place in supplying that demand is diminishing. — ; ; “a 


Mr. PEPLER: That is exactly the picture. | ye 
Mr. Woo.tuiamMs: Cotlld we have figures showing the catnparables CO 
of newsprint in Ontario and the United States? I know we touched on tha 


morning. There was some discussion about wages here and in the Un 
States. Could we have the comparative cost in that regard? 
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. PEPLER: I am not prepared to present any comparative costs. — 

. WOOLLIAMS: ‘The brief says we are pricing ourselves out of the world 
a et. In that connection would we not have to have that data before us? 
The CHarrman: I think the question asked by Mr. Woolliams is an im- 
nt one. I am inclined to believe that this committee will go along with 
Jea that that is information we should have. : 

Mr. Stearns: Is that something which Mr. Ambridge might be prepared 
aswer? 

_ Mr. Pepuer: I think it is something Mr. Ambridge might be able to reply 
. This morning I heard reference to a cost of $22 or $23 a cord and the 
resentative from Ontario spoke of there being higher costs in Ontario. In 
southern states they are delivering wood to the mills at $18 a cord. 

Mr. Stearns: I beg your pardon? 

| Mr. PEepLer: They are delivering wood to the mills in the southern states 
x $17 to $18 a cord. That is wood only. However,-the cost of manufacturing 
ewsprint, for example, would be something you would have to ask Mr. 
mbridge. 
Mr. Srupson: Is the figure of $23 a cord delivered to the mill an average 
Ontario or Quebec, or the average in Canada? 

Mr. PEpter: I believe the average in Canada is more in the order of $26 
ord. I believe the figure of $23 was in respect of Newfoundland. 

Mr. WooturaMs: This morning there was some discussion about the Cana- 
n industry becoming highly mechanized in order to cut labour costs. That 
itself is a question which leads to another consideration which is of no 
cern to this committee. It is of some concern, but not particular concern. 
s is with reference to the matter of future employment. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: In the brief which was presented last week, on page 
20 it says: 


Lumber, as a commodity, has, for many years, been experiencing 
increasing competition from substitute products. ; | 
te Then there is a table showing the inroads being made by alternative 
building proucts. The per capita lumber consumption in Canada in 1947 
was 257 and in the U.S.A. 194: in 1957, 210 as against 177, which is quite a 
‘drop. Then they show the lumber usage in house construction. The volume 
“per house in 1920 was 18,900: in 1940, 13,900 and in 1953, 10,500. The source 
of that information is the Stanford Research Institute. Have you any comment 
to make on that? 
ie Mr. PEpLER: That is lumber in its natural form. Some of that replacement 
-is through building boards made with chips or pulp; some of it, of course, is 
aluminum and also some of it is steel—and there I have reference, /for example, 
to window frames. 

— Mr. McQuitian: I would like to follow up on an answer given a few 
ainutes ago by Mr. Pelper in respect of the cost of wood in the southern states 
compared to Canada. You quoted something like $17 or $18 a cord. Would 
%t largely be attributable to the fact that they are producing their wood 
Tom second—crop areas where the roads already are developed and where 
hey do not have the capital cost of developing transportation systems similar 
to what we have in Canada in most cases? . i 
Mr. PepLer: That certainly is a major factor. , 
Mr. McQuitian: It follows, in other words, that the sooner we can 
grow a second cut on an area where we already have developed the transporta- 
mn systems, the better for the industry. 


3 ‘Mr. Pepier: Yes. 
1226-6—3 
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Mr. McQUILLAN: It then follows that the faster we come to some | cong | 
sions in respect of silviculture research and get going on it, the better. a 


Mr. PEPLER: Yes. e 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the other day it was on the record that the indust 
cost of these roads is about $3 a thousand. a 

Mr. McQUILLAN: We were referring to British Columbia. It varies a 
across the nation. % 

Mr. PEPLER: Another major factor is freight. I think for parallel distane 
the freight cost in the southern states is half what it is in Canada for movin 
wood to the mill. , 

Mr. Stocan: I have in my constituency a pulp and paper mill. In tf 
past year the federal government has been paying a sum to the provincii 
government in respect of the access roads program which will cut down the cos | 
of bringing out the pulpwood. However, at the same time, last year the price 0 
pulpwood per cord was $3 or $4 less delivered at the pulp mill. Could you 
give me any idea why the price of pulp at the pulp mill went. down? e 

Mr. PEPLER: The only possible answer I can give you to that—and it 
will be “off the cuff” and from general experience—is that we have had 
very rapid increase in mechanization in the past five years. It has be 
more rapid in the last three years, and even more so in the last year. Also, 
the total demand for pulp was less last year and the efficiency of the labour 
which was making it was unquestionably greater than when you have te 
take the whole labour supply into your operations. | 


Mr. SLoGAN: Would the price of wood at the mill be affected by the 
increase in freight rates? m 


Mr. PEPLER: Yes. ee 

Mr. SLoGAN: We ship our pulp and paper from Manitoba down to the 
central United States; we are more accessible to that market than any other 
pulp and paper industry. Could you tell me approximately what the increase 
in freight rates would be? i 

Mr. PEPLER: I could answer that this way: the traffic section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association made representations to the government 
through the proper channels in regard to what the cost of the increase in freight 
would be, and that was based originally on the original intended 19 per cent. 
They are now revising that in the revision to 17 per cent, and also taking into 
account water competitive rates and other factors which have come with the 
increase in freight rates. As soon as you have an increase in freight rates, 
then you have other means of moving your commodity, which becomes 
competitive. si 

Mr. SLOGAN: Well, in our instance we do not have any other means. 
Would you tell me also whether pulpwood shipped from Canada to mills z 
the United States would come under that freight rate increase? 


Mr. PEPLER: Yes. a 
+ 


Mr. SLOGAN: It would? It would be the same as the finished product? ! 
Mr. PEPLER: Yes, unless they have a water competitive or truck competitive 


ne 


A 
‘ 


rate. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? - ae : 

Mr. STEARNS: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Pepler something 
about the utilization of sawmill waste in the paper industry in the east. 
I would like to know what the industry is doing to encourage small lumber 
producers, for instance, to peel their logs and make their slabs into chips 
and sell them to the paper mills. I think there is perhaps quite a Shor you 
could tell about that. } 
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tr, PEPLER: In that foeard we are a etaly ane agent. We are a pros- 
active buyer of chips. We have four or five cases where it has been possible 
.set up delivery from a sawmill on a continuous delivery basis. We have 
oped fairly successfully a program in Lake St. John and the eastern town- 
ips where equipment is developed which can be used in a very small 
mill or can be used by a broker, who will move his equipment from 
sawmill to sawmill in order to have the wood peeled and chipped ready 
for delivery. We are very, very interested in that. 


In that regard I would mention also that the Forests Products Laboratory 
of the Forestry Branch has been very active in that and in the devolpment 
of the equipment. At the moment, the problem is the development of equip- 
ment to peel and chip which is cheap enough for a small sawmill owner to 
operate. You either have to do something that is of low cost or have to have an 
arrangement whereby a centrally owned unit goes from one sawmill to the 
next and have the slabs collected at a concentration point. I would say 
that we are making very good progress in that field. 

- Mr. Stearns: Would you say that any of the paper mills were going to 
help finance the installation of these? 

_ Mr. PEpPLER: Generally speaking, that comes under individual company 
policy and I cannot answer your fuection. 

_ Mr. Stearns: You have not heard of any that are doing it? 

Mr. Prepter: No. The only cooperative part of it on the part of pulp 
Was is the agreements between the pulp mill and the sawmill; they have 
worked very closely together in these cases. However, I do not know of 
a pulp mill helping a sawmill financially. I do not know of a case, but that 


_ Mr. BUELL: One of the difficulties with which we are faced in eastern 
Canada in connection with the use of waste products from the lumber in- 
‘dustry is this: we have two methods of making pulp from wood. We have 
the chemical method and we have the chip method. In our newsprint in- 
dustry, which is the biggest segment of our industry, the chemical method 
‘is. the sulphite process. In British Columbia where the pulp and paper in- 
‘dustry was built up to a large extent around the use of salvage material 
from lumber mills, they put in the sulphate method, which is much more 
versatile in its ability to use various species. In eastern Canada our lumber 
‘industry in large part is based on the use of white, red and jack pine and 
‘our sulphite mills are not able to process the waste from these. On the other 
‘hand, chips even if of the right species cannot be put into the grinder in 
Our ground wood se The raw material must be in log form for this | 
method. 
Mr. Marrtet: Are you aware of a project in northern Quebec, north of 
Senneterre, near Beattyville? They have been studying means of gathering 
the waste of different sawmills. 
Mr. Pepier: I do not know what stage that is at. 

Mr. MartTEL: But you have heard of it? 
_ Mr. PEPLER: Yes, I have heard of it. 
, Mr. Coates: I was not at this morning’s meeting and I am not sure 
whether the matter of fire protection was discussed; if it has been, I will 
not ask my question. | 
- The CHaIRMAN: It was discussed. What is your question? 
Mr. Coates: Well, if it has been discussed I can read the proceedings © 
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Mr. Coates: I aod they are bt happy arith tind amounts. of 3 
presented in the estimates to cover fire protection and forest access” roa 
and I was more interested in having some observations. — an 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, the members made lengthy obsetvations on 
subject. ; 
Mr. Coates: Could I take one moment to thank Mr. Buell. I nal 
he is the representative for E. B. Eddy Company. As the member — 
Cumberland I would like to thank him for his kind assistance to the peo 
of Springhill in endeavouring to give employment to some of the unem 
ployed miners of that area. It was certainly welcomed. It was a very nice 
gesture on the part of his company and was heartily accepted. G 

Mr. McQUILLAN: I have one more question. The British Columbia rep : 
sentatives of the industry spoke about the need for an expert meteorolog 
for their fire-weather reporting. I believe I raised the subject. Do you “ 
an adequate weather service report for fire protection? 


Mr. Pepuer: Again, Mr. McQuillan, we are never satisfied with what w 
get. We believe that more can be done in long-range forecasting. I will : 


within the limits of their capacity. It is a case of supplying them with m 
funds. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: The capacity is too limited. 

Mr. PEPLER: I believe their capacity is limited. 

Mr. McQuittan: It is too limited to suit your purposes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? | 


Mr. SLOGAN: I was just wondering—and, perhaps, this would be more i 
order tomorrow—but there is more and more talk of marginal land a 
going into wood lots, that the income from these wood lots. would be com 
parable to grain farming, and so forth. : 

Can you tell me how the industry finds the cost of wood brought int 
pulp mill from its own leased lands, compared with buying it from wood lots? 


Mr. PEPLER: There is a $2 or $3 differential, as a rule, between the cos 
of the wood from your limit and the cost of purchased wood. 


Mr. SLOGAN: Would the purchased wood be more expensive? 
Mr. PEPLER: No, the purchased wood is less expensive. 
Mr. SLOGAN: So the industry should actually be encouraged? 


Mr. PEPLER: When I say “less expensive’’, it is less expensive per cord 
which is the way the wood is measured. Per ton of fibre it is more expensi 
So a company balances its over-all cost of fibre in the ton of newsprint by 
getting as much as it can from the cheapest source per ton of fibre. 7 


Mr, Marte: In respect of the production from one cord of pulpwood 3 yo 
get from the farmers, for instance, do you get less product? 


Mr. PEPLER: You get less fiber from a cord of wood from a farm 


in it—in more than one sense. 
Mr. Marteu: In my area they say it is about the same. | a 
Mr. PepLer: If you are ee of the Abitibi area, there he farm 


it is land taken out of a limit and put into colonization. Your alae ee om 
there is the very high freight rate from Abitibi to the mill. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn, gentlemen, until tomorrow at elev n 
o’clock, when we will hear Mr. Ambridge, the president of the Abitibi roma 


Preservers Limited, Port Arthuk 


Lumb 
iy i be Mr. oad F. iStaniforth, Wibeaidene Canadian ee Su , 
cia tion; | Mr. K. O. Rooes, director, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association; eon we 


x Baur eu Public Bothone. Canadian Camborne AgsocinHont et ey 
(r. STEARNS: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn may I propose a vote 


that is certainly the opinion of every member of the committee. We a 
welcomed the opportunity of having you here and I hope your representa~- 
will bear some fruit. We look forward to seeing you back again. . 
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_ The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 0 cloak 


arns and Woolliams. (17) 


In attendance: Messrs. D. W. Ambridge, President, Abitibi Power and Paper 
pany Limited, of Toronto, Ontario; Robert Prettie, President, Northern 
dod Preservers Limited, of Port Arthur, Ontario: and of the Department of 
rthern Affairs and National Resources: R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister; 
B. Harrison, Director, ae Branch; J. H. Jenkins, Chief, oes 


~ . AFTERNOON SITTING 
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ent of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The Chairman and the Vice- 
airman being absent, by unanimous consent, Mr. McQuillan took the chair. 


Me, ‘Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Cadieu, Doucett, ‘ Fisher, Hardie, 
Pees McQuillan, Nani escaet Payne, Slogan and Stearns. (12) 
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On Miser Bee aE | TUESDAY, May 19, 1959. 
3 A. 11:00.a.m, 


¥ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Moasaen one of the 


WOOD PULP, PAPER AND PULPWOOD EXPORTS 
FROM: THE U.S.S.R. 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
(In thousands of short tons) 


Meee PUD fue. a ae ey oat thet te paige Ses 
Pied), Pulp ies es <i en ae 26 674) 1041) 161 166 
UN Negara eel Rica ae Big eet) 57 67 77 
Roper og a is ee reas Pe OTe as 1a 15.8. 18 
0.2 OL as 


aa) eye lbhe éte: BY 6tce" em ele 0s) /7e)) @: eye 


a wood pee of cords) .... 097 2915 1 20a os ae 


D risubes converted eden metvic tons to short hone and from cubic metres 
/ to standard cords. 
The CHAIRMAN: We also have a short three-paragraph presentation by the 


ruck Loggers’ Association, dated March 4, 1959. Copies of this have been 
5 tributed. Has each member a copy of this? Is it your wish it be placed 


THE TRUCK LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


: - 837 West Hastings Street, 
i | VANCOUVER 1, B.C. 
March 4, 1959. 


Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters, 
iament Buildings, 


if In the cause of the advancement of the welfare of our National Forest _ 
nd ia this Association, ee ee 171 operators, respectfully submits the 
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The protection of our oreste freva gre and diseaee: is a matter of 1 ni 

importance. Therefore, Federal assistance in financing— ; 
~ 1) fire prevention and control courses at ‘Dominion- Piavineiah e 
schools; 


2) the establishment of forest lechnuts and access roads, particular y re 
areas as yet undeveloped and in areas where such improvements « 
serve this and adjoining Provinces and States for their mutual protec 
tion; | 
and 


3) further assisting in research in these matters at een Products Labo : 
ratories; 


is a subject we urge you now to undertake for careful study. 


g 

Further, and in many ways related to the above, it is realized that 
expanding national economy will soon see heretofore unpopulated forest areg 
supporting our ever- -expanding population growth. . 


This being so, we sincerely recommend that your. Committee undert 
the study of further assistance to management in order that they may be aic 
in providing roads, access trails and entry into areas of future population. 


Yours truly, 


Ly. S..Eckardt,.. 
President, : 
LSE: MM TRUCK LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATIOD 


ah 


President, Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited, Mr. Robert Pret 
President, Northern Wood Preservers Limited of Port Arthur, Ontario, 
deputy minister of the department and his officials. 


I think this would be an opportune time to indicate to you we have recei 
a brief from a gentleman in Toronto whom we had hoped could attend but w 
is not able to be present to give his statement and to answer questions. Thi 
brief, entitled The Forestry Situation in Canada, is from Professor David Lov 
of the Faculty of Forestry, University of Toronto. I am advised the brief 
being mimeographed and will be distributed to the members this morni 
May I also suggest it should be incorporated in our proceedings? It is a v 
well-prepared brief. When you receive a copy of it you might glance through 
it and, if it meets with your approval, we will have it placed in the proceedings. 


We now have Mr. Ambridge and Mr. Prettie. Have either of you gent 
‘men a brief? 


Mr. ROBERT PRETTIE (President, Northern Wood Preservers Limited): 
have a very short brief. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to read it? 

Mr. PRETTIE: Would you first like to have Mr. Ambridge? 

Mr. Payne: If we are to hear Mr. Ambridge first, would it be in order f 
me to go back to a question which has been referred to Mr. Ambridge for repay y 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Payne: Mr. ‘Ambridge, in the questions yesterday addressed to Mi 
Pepler in respect of marketing, the intent of the questions was to secure inforr 


Mr. Posie in eHedt: Ried. tis was. not too ae with the aicistarice. 
government to the industry in respect of marketing problems. However, 
ad me to refer this question to you for amplification. I do not know 
er or not I have made the question clear. — : 
r. D. W. AmpripcE (President, Abitibi Power and aren Company 


is no assistance. It is pretty hard to be happy with nothing. I know of 
ssistance whatever that the government is giving. 


, Mr. PaynE: Have you suggestions which you would like to make? 
Mr. AmpripcE: Let me begin by an illustration of what others do. After all, 


.e world. I ran into this thing personally in Brazil about five or six years 
when I was down there on a trade mission led by Mr. C. D. Howe who, as 
will remember, took a trade mission down to South America. 

We went through a good many of the countries. When we arrived in Br azil 
ediately we became aware of a company the name of which I have forgotten 
he moment—something like “‘Ferero”, or some Swedish name. It was a 
large, efficient, and good export- ae firm. I believe it was possibly a 
-generation firm; a Swede who arrived two or three generations ago in 
il and started a very small business which had grown until, at this time— 
, was five years ago—it was a very large influential organization. 

- The way that operated was something like this. I spoke at some length to 
he head of this firm and I am sure what he told me about it is true. The Swedish 


ors, pulp and so forth, would sell their products in Brazil and take cruzeiros 


ald buy the coffee with the cruzeiros at their credit, and the financing ould 
be done between the Brazilian bank and the Swedish bank, both government 
agencies. 

_ The Canadians have about as much chance of selling anything in Brazil 


‘a snowball in hell. You cannot do it because there are too many of these 
rangements around. We have nothing like that. 


Mr. FISHER: Would this not be within the province of the Department of 
de and Commerce, to a degree? 

Mr. AmsrinpcE: I do not know who would deal with it. I suppose it would 
he Department of Trade and Commerce. 

_ Mr. FisHer: One of the fears expressed by people in this business is that 
Ussia is coming into the newsprint market. Have you had any indication of 
ie 

Mr. Ampripce: No, we have not run into the Russians at all, eecehae in- 
etly. We have met Scandinavians who have said there is a type of thing 
re it has hindered their world markets. There was a meeting a few weeks 
in Paris. I could not go myself, but I had a man there. We heard from the 
ndinavians that the Russians were offering pulpwood in Western Germany 
ow prices, which enabled the West Germans in turn to lower the price of 


ted): IT understand it; I can understand Mr. Pepler not being happy because — 


Be That was sort of indirect. We have never heard, however, of any ye 
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are in competition with the world. We have no sheltered position anywhere 


nufacturers of anything you would like to name, stainless steel, outboard - 


t—that is what they call their currency. They Webelos take cruzeiros. This : 


aad 
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I must say that I do not hoe why we should be giving tens of milli ‘ior 
of dollars in the Colombo plan, and ware we do not do a little of the same thin: 
instead. / 

Mr. Payne: Mr. Clyne indicated to us, more in respect of lumber produ 
than in respect of pulp I believe, that certain Canadian export markets w 
suffering from United States competition, which was created by virtue 
long-term financing by the United States government. Have you run int 
anything specific of this nature? 5 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: I think probably Mr. Clyne was referring to the umf 
business, of which I know nothing, for which the Lord be praised. Howeve 
I do not know anything except the occasional load of five or six hundreaa 


tons of paper in the Philippines. 
Mr. PAYNE: But pulp is not a major factor? 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: There is some, but it is very far from being a major thing 


Mr. Payne: This question is rather generalized. Are you in any way 
satisfied, even in an indirect way, that help is provided to your industry in 
the search for new markets, through a government agency? Is there “< 
help or is there not? x 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Not that I know of. The only thing I might name as being 
of help to us is that the government does provide statistics, through the com- 
mercial councillors at the various embassies, legations and what-have-yo 
I think probably we in our newsprint association have the most complete and 
accurate statistics of anyone in the world. Most of those figures overseas come 
from our commercial councillors in those places. They are helping us I 
that way. 


Mr. Payne: Is there any method you might suggest by which assistance 
could be given of a practical nature? a 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: I certainly think that the government should give some 
very serious study to the question of how we are going to finance exports < 
- because this business of cash on the barrelhead is absolute nonsense; it is ou 
of date. We cannot compete. We say, put the money, the American dolla 
on the table before we will ship anything. That is crazy. We should et 
tainly have some government body or—I hate to say—committee. You know 
what they say about a committee. They say a camel is an animal which 


looks as if it had been put together by a committee. 


Mr. WoouuiamMs: Could I ask the question I asked yesterday, in respaml 
of the comparative cost of producing a ton of newsprint in the United States 
with a ton of newsprint in Canada? ’ . 


The CHAIRMAN: Should we not elaborate a little more on the subject 
matter which just has been brought up; that is the question of government 
participation? For instance, we have the financing in respect of wheat. Would 
you like to have Mr. Ambridge discuss what should be done if it should operate? 
He knows what has been done, for instance, in respect of wheat for Poland. 
You might inquire as to whether or not any representation has been made 
to the government in respect of participation in a like manner. 


Mr. Woouiams: The chairman put the question very well. Would va 
like to give us a little detail in that regard, as we what your recommendation 
would be? a 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: I think the first thing to do is to get a change of attitude: 
I do not know who is responsible for this. However, for many years in the 
Canadian government, the general idea has been that we are not going to get 
ourselves involved in extending credit. We are not going to get ourselve 
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sd in Barter. Gens. We are > not going to do a Aathad thing, except take _ 
oney when they have it for the products they have to sell. I think that 
attitude might have been valid in the first decade after the war. Since 
it is not valid. We have to face the powerful competition all around the 
and we cannot deal with it in any such primitive manner as that. It is 
itive. 

_ The business of just going to the market and selling and getting American 
Jars in New York, is primitive, compared to our competitors. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: In recent years have you made any approach to the 
vernment relative to that problem which you have been facing? 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: No. 
_ Mr. Payne: Has any organization from the industry approached them? 
Mr. AmprincE: Not to my knowledge. 


The CHAIRMAN: To which countries could your export be increased, if you © 
lad an arrangement whereby there would be some financing such as you 
ae 

Mr. AmspripGE: Most of South as for instance. 
The CHAIRMAN: You mentioned the Colombo plan. 
Mr. AmpripcE: South America and the Far East. They all have to have 
5 st or barter, or something else other than we are giving now. At the 
i moment, mind you, the canadian pulp and paper industry is completely with- 
“out marketing. The Scandinavians are selling pulp and/or paper in the 
a aarkets of the world at this time. In Europe, South America, Australia and 
‘the Far East at $15, $20 or $25 down, we can sell it. 

_ Mr. Woo.ttiaMs: Does that not then come down to the question of cost; that 
we have priced ourselves out of the market? Could you give us some com- 
arative figures as to how much it costs to produce a ton of newsprint in the > 
United States, Sweden, or in these other countries? 

Mr. AmpripcE: It would be nice to be able to put down these figures. I 
s looking at something the other day. While it is not a study, it is an 
nual affair. We have our statistical organization in the industry which gets 
the cost of producing newsprint in every mill in Canada. We all get our 
m mill’s, but we do not see the others. The variation in the cost of producing 
wsprint in Canadian mills will run $20 a ton as between one mill and 


Mr. Woottiams: Is that due to labour costs? 

: Mr. AmpBrRIDGE: No, it is due to things like power, labour, and cost of the 
rood which is fadircetiy labour; things like that. 

Wa Mr. Payne: Another factor is this: in the last year has there not been a ; 
se where our mills have not been operating to capacity? Would the cost be 
duced if they were operating at capacity? 

- Mr. AmpripGE: Very much so. 

fe Mr. PayNE: How much? 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: Suppose you have one outfit working in Ontario at 50 
cent capacity, and another in New Brunswick working at 80 per cent — 
) pacity. 


Bion be, compared to its current production as compared to the cost where 
there is full production? Is it sizeable? 

Mr. AmpBRIDGE: I do not have any idea. I think it is of the order of $15 
n, I suppose. | 
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2 deal of these ditterendials existing ieagse Eetaieen tke cane Ganaace 
and the world cost that would enter into the export markets? — Is that tru bs 
Mr. AmpBripGE: I think that is true. Woe a . 
Mr. PAYNE: So it would be of tremendous value to increase our oe ) 
to the point where it piagey on the market actively our wh rey es 
production? . 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: That is right. 3 
Mr. Stocan: Is it not a fact that some of these countries have extende 
their capacity a great deal, and that they are waiting for a demand for tha 
capacity? — 
Mr. AmsripGe: That is right. 
Mr. McQuiLuLan: Has not this great extension in capacity, particularly 
the United States, done a great deal to lower the market? Is that not so? 
Mr. AmpripGE: That is true of the Americans. They have added to thei 
capacity, their newsprint capacity, and they have added capacity in all s 
ments of the industry; and they are more able to look after their requireme 
than others. 
The CHAIRMAN: Their requirements are increasing? 
Mr. AmpripcE: That is right, pretty much in line with the population. 
Mr. FrsHer: You have given us one suggestion, that the federal govern 
ment needs to become much more active in international deals in order ° t 
help the industry get into the market. What about other areas where th 
federal government does come into play in affecting various industries? ae 
am thinking particularly of taxation. i 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you try to finish with one subject at a time? 
can come back to that, but please follow through as much as you can. 
Mr. Kinpt: On the question of trade, Mr. Ambridge mentioned that 
dollar exchange plan was being tied to it in the matter of expanding trade. 
Mr. AmpripcE: When did I say that? ee 
Mr. Kinpr: I think that is what you meant. It is the dollars which othe 
countries have to buy our commodities that stand in the way of our gett 
markets in those ace countries? 


our kind of money. That is what you mean? 
The CHAIRMAN: You mean the lack of dollars. 
Mr. Kinpt: That is right. In other words, it is the relationship of the 
currencies to us and their exchange. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: I just simplified it. 3 
Mr. Kinpt: That is fine, thank you. Now since that is the positions 
seems to me that we ought to be pursuing the point a little further as 
what we have in mind, or what could be brought into being to take the plat 
of it. These things are often mentioned like barter, and the new devices sue 
as Australia is putting into effect, and in Japan and other countries. 
I wonder if it would not be worth while for the committee to explore sot m1 
of these methods which international people are putting into effect in ordet 
to step up the exports of their countries. The one which Mr. Ambridg 
mentioned,—these Swedish second or third generation people,—I have foll 
‘through with many of them, and I believe that what Mr. Ambridge sai 
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ae es BA 


aaa ake. have. ela prinhenee: “This is a method | or device ie 
) stimulate trade between the two countries. i 
So far as Canada is concerned, we shied away from that because we Pauatia 
eal in dollars, and because we never did get into this field. It is important 
ne, as a student of international trade, that we get into this field ve we 
going to step up Canadian exports. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you agree that is the only reason we cannot get into 
il with our forest products, or is there any other reason, Mr. Ambridge? 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: I would not say it was the only reason, but it is certainly 
ry important one. When I said it should be studied actively and purposely, 
d this in mind—we have this to remember: The Scandinavian countries 
even more dependent than we are on their forest industries for their 
ihood, and that is saying a great deal too. If we push them out of some — 
hose Hiatkets they are in now, they will get into the American market, 
h is the last place we want hen, You have to tread easily and acknowl- 


e method for expanding trade, if we had some means to overcome the | 
‘or shortage of dollars. I would not say we could go in like a bull in a 
a shop, let us say, into South America, and all of a sudden put up a 
le lot of dollars there and take their currency and upset the whole apple- 
‘t, and get the Scandinavians in a corner where they would retaliate by 
mping a lot of stuff on the American market. That is not what. we want at 
This is not a simple thing at all. It is all the more reason for really 


e; because this depends on foreign trade, and that is all we have. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to follow that up, Mr. Kindt? 


Mr. KiInpT: Well, going one or two steps further on, it would open up 
tudy a tremendously complex subject. 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Yes. 


Mr. KinpT: In which the dominion severnment is making no move, as . 
> as I know, in getting into these questions which involve balances of one | 
ad: for example, if you will take so much of my commodity, I will take SO 
h of yours. I find, in looking around the world, that Australia is doing © 
and various other countries. On the other hand: we are making certain 
rangements with Japan concerning coking, coal, because of the arrangements 
lich Australia has made with Japan. 

I wonder if we are not right next door to getting into whatever device 
1ecessary in order to step up Canadian trade with these foreign countries. 
e the point which Mr. Ambridge made, and I would like to have it on the 
rd so the department could explore it. If this department is not in a position 
plore it, they could take it up with the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
the two could work together to go as far as possible in the matter. 


Mr. Stocan: Is there not an international bank or a monetary fund where 


e€ currencies could be exchanged? 

The CHAIRMAN: Ask the witness that question: 

Mr. AmpripceE: I do not know any more about banking than a cat does. 
Bre CHAIRMAN: There are two departments of government to which this. 


what you are doing. There are lots of opportunities for trade if we had foe 


Bei coosely determining and studying how we are to get better foreign ~ 
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Mr. FisHER: May I ask the deputy minister to comment. The Canada Fore 

Act was actually set up to make certain economic studies. I believe it gives 
you the power. Have you ever done any in this field of marketing? 
Mr. R. G. RoBerTSON (Deputy minister of Northern Affairs and N ational 
Resources): No. lt would not properly fall within our field. It is a matte 
of government policy, that the Department of Trade and Commerce shot 
handle that aspect of it. That is always handled as a Department of Trade anc 
Commerce matter, so we would not expect to get into this field at all. z 
Mr. FISHER: But you could make a recommendation to them: here is an 
issue which has been put to us, let us see if you can come up with something 
Mr. RoBERTSON: That could certainly be done, yes, but it would fall to th 
private companies to offer advice to the government on measures to be taken. 
It would be the Department of Trade and Commerce and the Department of 
Finance really under which it would come. a 
Mr. Payne: One statement by Mr. Ambridge related to the Colombo plan. 
From his words I took it that he felt that the Colombo plan funds were—I hope 
I am not putting words into his mouth—being used to create possible competitors 
to Canadian industry. Is that so? ee | 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: No, that is not what I meant. If I said that, then I did not 
mean it. The idea was that we buy a lot of this and that to give to those countries. 
We are even buying atomic reactors for them. What for, I could not say, 
but we are buying atomic reactors and giving them atomic reactors with 
money under the Colombo plan. Why do we not buy some newsprint and give 
it to them on the same basis that the Russians do it? . ae 
Mr. Payne: Have you run into any situation of competition due to opera- 
tions under the Colombo plan, with the development of pulp plants in foreign 
countries? - 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: No, no. * 

Mr. PaYNE: Do you anticipate it? / ‘i 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: The point would be that these would be small plants, and 
their production would be so small that it would be like dropping water on 
top of a hot stove. R 
Mr. Payne: It is not a factor? Bs 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you talking about the atomic plant at Bombay? - x 


Py 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: I do not know where it is. ae 
The CHAIRMAN: It was not built for India to produce power. It is intended 
as an experimental station. . he a 
Mr. AmBrRIDGE: What do they want to experiment for? ah 
The CHAIRMAN: Do not ask me. ee 


Mr. STEARNS: We have been talking about the markets of the world 01 
newsprint. How long has it been since your industry has had a rise in the 
price of newsprint? B 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Two years and four months. | al 
Mr. STEARNS: What is the price at New York or Chicago? BY 
¥ nf 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: It is $134—United States. 


ie 


Mr. Stearns: And you have had various wages increases in the last twi 


mM 
% 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Oh yes. 

Mr. Stearns: When do you expect to get more for your paper? 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: I have no comment. 

Mr. Stearns: Do you remember? 
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ae ehend ey here—the RECS M. P. who come ca tes around and into 
offices and so on— 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the most important factor in cost when it comes 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: It depends on what you are talking about. If you are 
king about chemical pulp, the most important factor is the cost of the wood. 
t if your are talking about newsprint, the most important factor is the wood, 
labour and power. 


Mr. Stearns: Do you think, Mr. Ambridge, that it is time that your: 
dustry was profered some tax concessions on the part of the federal govern- 
ent? 


e Mr. AMBRIDGE: What would the federal government use for money to 
provide us with them? They are broke right now. : 


Mr. FISHER: Hear, hear. 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: I am not suggesting that the federal government supply | 
le cent to us without giving up something else. I could name a lot of them. 


_ Mr. Stearns: That is fine. 
_ Mr. AmpripGE: Unless I can see where the money is coming from, we are 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: I SN outd agree 100 per cent. 

Ws The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to put that statement on the record? 

_ Mr. StEearns: I agree with Mr. Fox. It is too long to read. 

’ The CHarrMAN: Could you give us the essence of it? 

Mr. STEARNS: The department referred to what Mr. Ambridge was speaking 

out. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean the question of taxation. 

_ Mr. Stearns: That is right; the subject of the hand-out. Do you remember 

hat? ; 

- The CHarrMan: This statement is available to anyone who wants to read it. 
is taken from the Gazette for Thursday, April 16. No doubt most of you 

ve seen it. Are there any further comments on that statement? If not, 


out, and the particular aspects of their problem? 
_ Mr. FisHeR: On taxation, you made some statement to your annual meeting 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: I think it is more a provincial ae a federal matter. The 
ing which infuriates us at the moment in Ontario, just as it does in British 
Yolumbia too, is this logging tax, which is an outrageous thing. It just adds 


Bother burden as far as taxation goes, on the people. The plea I inake to both 


industry. Stop Ges EN gee us. That is my plea. 

_ As far as getting more money for this and that, I think it is a diserace 
at the federal government, for instance, takes $200 million out of us every 
r and spends what? Six?—less than ten; and some of it is very questionably 
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spent I might s say. But Guheles it is not. my purpose igor to adve vO a 
that the federal government spend any more money anywhere else, : 
suggest they are spending enough right now. They are broke right Heel 
we do not want to break them. 

Mr. McQuitLan: Mr. Ambridge said that the federal government | took 
$200 million each year out of their industry. Are you referring to eae py 
and paper industry alone? hed 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: Just the pulp and paper industry. That is the only ; me 
we get figures about. The rest do not publish them. a | 


Mr. McQuiLLan: Mr. Ambridge’s company operates a number of plant 
in Canada and also a number in the United States. 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: We have one in the United States, so far. . 
Mr. McQuILLAN: Is that the new one which has been recently built? 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: That is right. ) — 
Mr. McQUILLAN: In the state of Michigan? | a | 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: That is right. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: Why did you build that plant there? 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Because we are convinced that we want to grow; 
company wants to grow in the United States. ! im 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Was there not some question of taxation involved at @ 
in that decision? 2 


Mr. AmpripcE: No, the main thing is the cost of wood and the fact t 
we do not get a tariff against the product we are producing. If we had t 
‘kind of thing in Canada, if we had their costs there,.say 50 per cent m 
we would have a tariff against us which would prevent us from exporting 
great many of our products to the United States. The Canadian market 
not attractive. It is so small that you cannot build a plant here. The trou 
with our country is that the domestic market is so small that you cannot bu 
a plant big enough to support the wage structure, if it has only the Canadiai 
market to ship to. That is our position in a nut-shell. | 

If you are going to build a big plant today,—and this was a big one; 
cost us $21 million; and we take 200 million feet of insulated board, and hal 
board—you have to have plants with sufficient market to support the wé 
structure, because if they do not, they are not economical. dah 


Mr. McQuILLAN: What about the question of a favourable tax rate 
compared to the Canadian tariff? 


Mr. AmpripGE: No, because we own no wood in the United States. The i 
tax concessions come about from the ownership of their wood by means 0 
depreciation allowance. We do not own any wood. We buy it all from th 
farmer or the settler, or what have you. We will be importing wood from th al 
United States to Canada. | ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Would anybody else like to ask a Gueceen about: taxes 
Mr. Ambridge emphasized a very important part that we have to consider 
Canadians; the fact that our Canadian market will absorb only a cert 
percentage of our production, and we must find export markets; so taxat® 
is not your main concern, is it? 


Mr. McQuILLAN: What is your tax rate in Ontario as compared to th 
forest industry, and particularly to the pulp and paper industry, and a 
compared to any other industry? I asked this question yesterday ands 
said you would probably be able to answer it. be 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: What were they here for? Just to make trouble for me? hs 
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co anh asa Pee of this provincial—I am taking t the total of pro- 
ial and federal taxes? 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: You know what these tax things are—unless you are an 
i untant, which I am not. But in general it is something like this: on the 
ome we make from our operations in Ontario, that is, on all of them, that 
s, on pulp, fine paper, newsprint, hard board or what have you, fifty-five per 
it of our earnings go to either the federal or provincial governments. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: That is approximately 5 per cent’ higher than any 
ustry. | 
Mr. FISHER: That is what the British Columbia and Ontario bricks stated. 

ey stated the total income tax rate is approximately 2.5 to 5 per cent higher | 
han any other industry. ee ! 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Yes, and the reason we are higher is because we make a 
90d amount of fine papers, which are high-priced products in Ontario. Believe 
or not, gentlemen, this is the master stroke: the more you process the product _ 
to the highest possible grade, the more you pay. If I may say so, it ue abso- 

utely stupid. Ce 
Mr. McQUILLAN: The same thing otis in British Columbia. If you 
p your raw pulp or paper out of Ontario into any other province, or even 
o the United States under a subsidiary company, you would have some tax’ 
efit. In other words, if you are going to make paper boxes— 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Oh, sure! 

Mr. McQUILLAN: —you would be better off to ship the raw material. 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Make it in Winnipeg, rather than Vancouver, yes. 


_ Mr. FISHER: The British Columbia brief that was presented said: 


We find it difficult to reconcile the tax concession given other pri- 
mary industries on the one hand with the singular treatment accorded the 
_ forest industries of Ontario and British Columbia of the highest tax rate 

of any industry. If there is to be recognition of any prior right of a 
province then surely this should take the form of payment by Canada 
of an appropriate portion of the regular income tax collection. 


; "Have you any views on this particular point? 


PMc. AmpripcE: None that differ from those. I think there is no doubt that 
i a miners and oil people get concessions on earnings which we never hear of. — 
» do not get anything like it. All they have to do is find a hatful of ore 


not.: But try to get an access road in the forest! They say: nothing doing; 
y for that yourself, and when you have paid for it and built it up, we can 
ce it away from you any time we want to. This is the Ontario government 


i a Mr. FisHer: Further to this in their brief they stated: 


Statutory provision for special allowance of mines, oil wells and tim- 
ber limits has been made under section 11(1) b of the Income Tax Act 
a but the requisite Fegulation with respect to timber limits has never 
been issued. 


9 Mr. AmpripGE: I think that is true. As a matter of fact, I read that with 
‘interest and made a note to look it up and see what it was, because I 
smber something about that. However, although I do not eats exactly ' 
t ee is referring to, there is a lot of truth in it. It could be done. 
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Mr. FisHER: And you think it would be a real help to. oat aR 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: Well, anything that will reduce our burden isa help. ee 

Mr. FIsHEeR: Well, you have stated all you are looking for is relief fro 
your burdens. Are you going to make any suggestion as to where the feder a 
government could spend more money? 3 4 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: Not until I see that they have some money to spend; at th he 
moment, I do not think they have. 

Mr. SLocan: How does the provincial taxation in Manitoba compan with 
Ontario? 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: Manitoba is an enlightened province. 

Mr. McQUILLAN: In view of the taxation policies, in the total taxation | 
for British Columbia and Ontario, would you say they are favourable place; S, 
for investment? : 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: We would not spend a five-cent piece in the pulp and pa 
business in Ontario. oe 

Mr. McQuILLAN: What about British Columbia? 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: I have not any idea. I was out there only once. | 


Mr. McQuiILLan: You got out of it? | | A 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Yes. 
Mr. Stocan: Build a few more plants in Manitoba; we will welcome y 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: You have not any wood. 
Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, in questioning Mr. Clyne the other day in 
effort to search around to find ways of increasing the market for the produc’ 
I take it from your testimony an increase in markets is perhaps your prl 
interest—I inquired from Mr. Clyne if he cared to state any opinion relative ° 
the Orient market, specifically referring to Red China. Have you any comments 
on that matter? | 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Well, what we understand about Red China—and we m 
some inquiries in Hong Kong not so long ago—is that they are exporting pape 
and newsprint through Hong Kong. a 
Mr. PAYNE: That was not his information. He stated he had infor 
direct from his man in that area once a month. ‘a 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Well, he knows more about it than I do. 
The CHAIRMAN: Was he representing paper or lumber? 
Mr. PAYNE: Both. is 
Mr. Ampripce: But I do not know. They told me—and this again is very 
hazy knowledge—that the Red Chinese are not thé easiest people in the world 
from which to receive payment for your goods. 
Mr. Payne: We are not talking about long-term credit in relation to oni 
as has been mentioned, with other import nations. 
Mr. AmsBRIDGE: I do not know too much about it. I think the South Ameri- 
can people would be all right, but the Red Chinese would not have t too < 
credit rating—at least, I would not think so. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think they still owe us for some boats! 
Mr. FISHER: In connection with taxation again, your company carries oan 
certain amount of research from the wood side and the mill side. In connectio 
with the wood side, do you think you could be given some encouragement 
through taxation to increase your scope of research? . a 


q 
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e use the money that we need for some specific purpose. In that case the 
“S nment would be running our business; and they have not gomeuts themselves 


as] k me if the federal government should remit our taxes in order to encourage 
re search, I would say that if the federal government had the money—which 
they have not at the moment—they certainly should; because when you begin 
to pay 55 per cent I think any person in the tax business would tell you that 


di wn because, otherwise, we cannot maintain our plant; we cannot maintain 
our credit and we cannot go and look for new customers. 

‘ The CHAIRMAN: Have you your annual statement here? 

- Mr. Ampripce: Here? 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

_ Mr. Amsripce: No; what do you want to know about it? 

i: The CHAIRMAN: You are complaining about profits and expenditures and 
1 that: sort of thing. I was wondering what your annual statement showed. 
I think the committee would be interested in seeing the profit and loss state- 
; ent from a great many lumbering and forest industries. 

| Mr. AMBRIDGE: Well, let me think. I think last year we earned about 
4 million, after taxes, which is not enough to maintain our credit, maintain 
r plant and maintain our ability to search for new markets. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: You have emphasized that wages—higher labour costs— 
one of your main concerns, 


Pe Mr. AMBRIDGE: That is right. 
Mr. McQvuiLLAN: What would an increase of $5 a ton do to your costs? 


| cy ‘Mr. Amprivce: Do to our profit? 
aS Mr. McQUILLAN: Yes. 


Mr. AmprIDGE: It would take it down by $23 million. You would have to 
multiply that out. 7 

Le Mr. MarreEu: I heard Mr. Ambridge mention a plant in the United States. 
Geou have tax concessions in the United States for a certain number of years, 


either from the municipal, state or federal government? 


oa Mr. AMBRIDGE: No, except we can charge for our losses for the first year, 
and the next five years. 
Mr. Martet: What is the over-all rate of taxation in the west compared 


what we mentioned concerning Ontario? 
ca 


oe AMBRIDGE: I think : is oe per cent; it is Bae like a 


. 


| E 4 


-is a deathly percentage and that they should remit the taxes and get them 


doing so. 
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Mr. AMBRIDGE: No; we have not any nian SE ete eau met 


Mr. McQuiLLAN: That is not ‘the case in an ‘American operation. _ ; 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: An American operation would be different because they 
would have large stands of timber which they eae own and for which a ney 
would get depletion. ae 

The CHAIRMAN: What are the special inducements that suggest hie ‘ide : 
of Canadian companies—they may be partly American controlled, but thai 
does not make any difference—closing some plants in Canada and opening | i 
new ones in the United States? 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Well, presumably they would make more money that va 


Mr. McQuiLLaAN: Mr. Chairman, are you referring to the statement ma ae 
by the British Columbia delegation? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ambridge, your company has recently opened a pa i. 
in the United States; could not that plant have been pene prostaha i 
- Canada? a 
Mr. AmpBripcE: No, not profitably; there are a lot of things against it. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Apart from taxation, what are the other incentives? : i 


Mr. AmpBripcE: In order to build a plant in connection with our indust1 
these days and support the wage structure, you have to have a big plant, 
we build a big plant. If you build a big plant in Canada you have not 
Canadian market for the product because we have not enough people. So. 
cannot build a big enough plant in Canada and confine its sales to the Canadi 
market. In connection with the plant we are talking about, we could not shi ) 
the United States because there are prohibitive tariffs which BIEVER us it 


The CuHarirRMAN: And you are close to American aR) he, 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Oh yes, we can ship overnight in a truck from. Alpen 
anywhere in the Detroit, Chicago and Cleveland areas. Mei 


1 


The CHAIRMAN: It was not a question of tax; it was a question of tar 
and availability of markets? . 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Yes, and the cost of Wood: The cost of wood at our m 
in Alpena is one-third to what it is at the head of the lakes. ha 


Mr. GuNDLOCK: There was a figure mentioned here of profits, after tax 
and it was stated that this figure was not large enough for maintenance, 
that sort of thing. Did I hear that right? 


Mr: AMBRIDGE: Yes. 


Mr. Gunpiock: Do you mean to say that you are taxed before you 
allowed to keep up on your maintenance? : : nie 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: What I mean is this: the kind of eee ion you get ; 
connection with a plant today is not enough to keep it in good health mec 
ically and technologically. Out of your earnings you have to spend yc 
depreciation, plus, and then you have to pay your dividends. You have 
pay them if you want to maintain your credit. You cannot maintain yo 
plants mechanically and technologically with the present depreciation alloy 
ance. So, from your earnings you have to maintain your credit, you have t 
maintain your plant and you have to go out searching for new markets. 
my humble opinion, $9 million or $94 million is not enough to do those thr 
things properly. Now, mind you, it would be very difficult to prove > h 
and one of the great difficulties about our present economic situation is th 
I say to such politicians and our labour feadet a nay L put Vhens in 0 
group— Re 


a ea It is Hard: to convince them ered we say is true, sand? you 
rove it this month, next month or within the next two or three months. 
ave to wait for years, and by that time what you have prognosticated 
in the mists of time. \ 


r. GUNDLOCK: With all deference, if that is the case, and even if it. is. 


bit of trouble, it should be brought out because it is a sad situation. 


~ 


lem in connection with the pulp and paper industry; are we moving into 
emely difficult times? 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Who is this going to be extremely difficult for, you or who? 
Mr. Fisuzr: The Canadian industry. 


be a prophet, but I say this: if you look over the world and find out where 
areas are which are the producers of forest products, you. will find out 
at the main producing areas are Scandinavia, Canada and the United States. 
ere are pulp and paper mills and there are Porest products in Europe quite 
rally. There is also Germany, Italy, France, and the countries behind 
i on curtain, which I do not know anything about. But everywhere you 
- there are new capacities which can be brought into production more 
yantazeous! ly than they\can be in Canada. Now the facts are well brought 
. It was in either the British Columbia brief, the Gordon commission or 
her | one—I have forgotten which one—but I ran into it in my reading 
ng the last few days. The information is that Canada is losing its pro- 
jon of the world market. 


1e “continuing increasing demands for wood products—that is of all kinds— 
ou anticipate lower or higher sales in the United States market, provided 
candinavian countries remain where they are with respect to South 
ica, and so on? 


Mr. AmprincE: In the next few years? 


al committee. I think it is a very important question. 


‘Mr. Amesrince: I think the sales in the United States of forest separa 
y that I mean the whole range of them—pulps, dissolving pulps, cello- 
, boxes, kraft paper, newsprint, fine papers—is bound to increase at 


nuch more than that. I am referring to pounds per capita. I think it is 
ng to take a rest, but the capitas keep going on, so the increase is about 
t the population increase is. 


rr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, if I nn ia 


n important Gay . 
pit: PAYNE: The only reason I wish to Bolas you at this time is that . feet 


an! ae our witness; but I think if we are going to make progress there 
0 be a little cooperation. After all, some of us are endeavouring to do 
ee can for the pare I want to take definite issue with the witness 
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Mr. FIsHeR: Could you give us an indication of the crisis or the main : 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Well, I would say this. I think this is quite true. I hate — 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you answer this question, Mr. Ambridge? In view i 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I think your thoughts. would be very important to ; 


ething like the rate of increase of the population. I do not think it will | 
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audience. But in all the briefs from the west coast and Ontetio: there 1 \ 
definite approach that good could come from a proper research progra’ 
answering the basic problem that our witness has brought up, and that is 
costs. Through a proper study and research in silviculture in methods o 
farming and different types of tree growth, this fantastic problem of wi ; 
costs could in effect lessen the cost of wood production. 


These briefs and the recommendations of the delegates before ‘us bea out 
the feeling that the government should play a more forward role and take the 
leadership in this very important matter of silviculture and other wood studies ) 
in an endeavour to answer the prime problem that seems to face their industry y- | 
Am I right? Are you opposed to the presentation of the briefs of this industr ry, : 
or do you too endorse an enlightened, sensible and urgent approach to this 
matter of proper research on a cooperative level between provincial govern. = 
ments, federal government and industry? Are you opposed to that? _ 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Now, it is the easiest thing to say you have the greate 
faith in Canada. I am a Canadian as much as anyone else. You said somethi 
about me not having faith in Canada. It is easy to say: have faith in Canad: 
and it is platitudinous. I do not know what you are talking about when yo 
say “research”, because you have not said anything yet, except cooperation ) 
studies, research and so on. What do you mean? A 


Mr. Payne: It is spelled out in all the briefs. 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: I read them all and could not find out what they we 
doing. If you want to get down to specifics, let us get down to them and s 
what you mean by research and silviculture. In my travels I find that fe 
people know what the word “silviculture” means. I also find that fewer people 
than you think know what “research” means or what the probable results of. 
research mean, or how long it takes to bring it about. Let me give you so 
knowledge of research which, I think—and I run an outfit that does as much 
research as anyone in this country. We have a very competent and extensi e 
research lab devoted to nothing but research in Canada at our Sault mill. 
There we have some 65 scientists who do not do anything else except research ho 
work on the processes and uses in our mill. It is indeed a very competent outfit Fs 
We have a forty-thousand-acre reserve where we are doing forest research 0: 
our own. We have together with the Ontario Paper Company and the Ontaric 
government taken part on a project called RC-17, which is a specific researc h 
_ problem in forestry. Fi 

You speak about getting the cost of wood down by forest research. Wi ith 
the greatest deference I say you cannot get the cost of wood down with fore 
and silviculture research because the results of whatever you find will no 
be around for you to use for fifty years. This RC-17—that is the number of the 
project—is a project designed to find out why it is that certain areas in the 
forest seem to have difficulty in regenerating, whereas other areas have n 
difficulty. One can measure a cut and see the regeneration coming along. i 


In our particular case, about 12 per cent of the land we cut over does n 
regenerate properly. We are trying to find out why. We are trying to discover 
various treatments of the soil and surface and various other methods of cutting 
in order to see whether or not these sites will respond more favourably to this 
or that treatment. That is what I mean by forest and silviculture. research. — 
that what you mean? | 


Mr. Payne: I am taking entirely the interpretations submitted: to us by. 
other associations. KS ae 


a 
z Bey 
* 
y 


I have read them, I am telling you the results of ‘this work. We have bed 
at it for ten years. The results are not going to be known to us, or to poke 


‘s 
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for forty years, or thirty years. By the time thirty years have passed 
nay have a forest which is established sufficiently so that we know it will be 
ght. However, thirty years isa long time when you are speaking about the 
and in the same breath speak about silviculture and forest research. With 
at deference, I say you are not speaking about the same thing. Are you 
from the Pacific coast? 

oe Mr. Payne: Yes. 

Pt Mr. AMBRIDGE: All these things to which I am referring are in respect of 
‘the forests east of the Rockies. I was on the Pacific coast at one time and got 
out of it. It is a different forest condition. 

- Mr. Payne: You are opposed to the contention that this broad field of 
pathology as recommended by all the other associations who appeared before us 
should not be undertaken? 
pa Mr. AMBRIDGE: Yes. The reason I say that is because I do not know what 
the federal government is going to use for money. 

__ Mr. Stocan: Mr. Harrison reviewed some of the work the government is 

( loing and left with me the impression that while the amount of basic research 
being done may not be adequate, the fact is that the industry is not taking over 
from this basic research and applying it. Would you agree with that im- 
pression? 

7 Mr. AmsripcE: Certainly not. The industry is taking over anything they 

can get which will improve their operation processes. I would like to see some 
basic research, or have somebody point to some particular phase of basic 

q ‘research, which has not been picked up by the industry. 

i The CHAIRMAN: I know you will agree that your industry has been one of 

the foremost in utilizing research to lower the cost by using all available 

“material. 

B Mr. AMBRIDGE: Only since the war. Before that it was appalling. 

ie _ The CHAIRMAN: Since you became research conscious? 

Mr. AmsprincE: Yes. 

Mr. McQuiLLan: Mr. Ambridge is speaking about the present and he spoke 
about thirty or forty years being too far ahead. I do not think this committee 

-ean take that attitude. Perhaps one of the things which has been stressed 
before this committee has been the fact that the reason the southern pine is 
furnishing such competition to our Canadian industry is because the growing 

‘Sites are in areas where the roads and transportation systems already are 
developed, and they are able to produce a new crop fairly rapidly. Is not that 


Bak 


epso essential to the future of the Canadian industry? 


| &: Mr. AmsripGE: The southern forestry business is another subject altogether. 
“Tt. eich: interest you to know something about that. We have done a good 
deal of investigation, naturally, as to what goes on in the south, which makes 
possible these low costs which have produced this competition of which you 
are speaking. 
ie In the first place, the average temperature down there is very much higher 
than it is here. Everybody knows that. In the second place, their terrain is. 
| very much more suitable. If you have been through the woods there you know 
| you can go through and knock out a road, with a bulldozer. You do not have 
to build a road at all. You can log the whole year around. Then they have © 
this so-called slave labour they use down there, which just now is meeting 
F the attention of Congress. Senator Kennedy has a bill before Congress right 
at this minute in an attempt to get the minimum wage up from $1 to $1.25. 
e. Now, do not forget there is not one single paper company in the south which 
-Tuns its own woods operation. It is all sub, sub, subcontract until they have 
A crew of men less than twelve which exempts them from the provisions of the 
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minimum wage law as it is now, Gad Bise eehiake thent: “Eroted thie avorke nel 
compensation, and so on. They have our coloured brethren down there’ 
work for what they can get and a kick in the pants. That is what they 2 
their low-cost wood on, and do not forget it. eh : 
What we have to fight is the so-called slave labour in pe ned States. 
You hear the Americans speak about slave labour in Japan and ‘Indonesig : 
They have plenty in their own country. It is the most serious competition ¥ we 
have to meet. ) . | 
Mr. McQuILLaNn: Did you ever think of sending down a few delegates of 
the I.W.A.? ; oe 


~Mr. AMBRIDGE: We have talked to the union. I have personally gone ta 
the presidents of the two large unions with which we deal in the United 
States. It burns me up to go down there, see them and ask him how it is thé 
their great union principles permit the cutting of wood under the situatio 
which exists down there. - 

If you gentlemen would like a suggestion, I would say it is probably with 
the realm of possibility that this committee could send a subcommittee down 
the southern states and have a good Ipok at what they do down there, and 
see how you like it. i. 


Mr. McGrecor: Is that the reason why you said the cost of wood is on 1e- 
third in the United States? 


Mr. AmprinGE: That is another matter. That is the cost of ee OH Ww 
get in Michigan. We buy it from the farmer. This is wood which is cut 
the land in the southeastern states. The reason why the wood we get is % 
the price it is, is because we do not have union labour, since these farmers) U 
it themselves on their own property and sell it to us. : -s 


Re 


Mr. SLOGAN: Do you import any wood pulp in Canada from your: plant 
the United States? 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: No. a 


Mr. FISHER: There have been comments on the question of freight rate: 
Have you any suggestions or ideas, or can you give us any idea how the freigg 
rates have affected your industry? . 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Freight rates, of course, are a very serious burden. 
they go up they become more and more burdensome. We do our best in 
attempt to offset them by shipping by truck and water and by doing evenly 
we can think of to avoid shipping anything by the railroads. 


The Canadian railroads are not particularly renowned for a liberal. attitt : 
towards freight rates. For instance, the southern railways in the United 
States refused to take an increase which their authority down there 
authorized them to take. They did not take it simply because they did ; 
want to burden the southern people with any further increases, which j i 
made it possible for the southern people to reach further up into our mar 
because of the freight rates. os 


If you take a mill like Iroquois Falls, one of our mills, it has ni own pa Ne 
and is favourably situated in respect of wood supply. However, it is ai 
in the wilderness and the freight rate is killing. 


Mr. FISHER: Is it running on shorter time than the other mills? 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: It is not running shorter than the head of the lakes. 
is really the master place in the world. Other than the head of the lakes, ho 
ever, it is running shorter. a 


an 


Mr. SLocAN: Could you tell me the rate of capacity at which “you 
Bee aLtie in Manitoba? 
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Mi _ Anaprrpce: ‘We Sota run Maretoue full six dae a week orca for:: 
_ tha one of our big customers is now engaged ina strike and has been 
k, two months and will probably still have a strike on its hands next 


ale in Manitoba when the operation is “not drawing any Pee we do 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: if you could answer that you would really be good, Hecarse 
not make head or tail out of the freight rate structure. Some of the most 


: Mr. AMBRIDGE: No. Newsprint and pulp are two things which 0 to the 
ited States free of duty. Newsprint is carefully defined. It is quite a story 
to what is and what is not newsprint. 


Mr. FIsHER: The Canada Forestry Act set up contributions towards regen- 
tion schemes to go to the provinces for any lands which are held by the 
wn, but not for crown lands if under licence. Have you any comments on 
nat? I think that is a correct statement. . 


Mr. Ropertson: Mr. Harrison could discuss that point. 


Mr. J. D. B. Harrison (Director, Forestry Branch): That is not laid down 
the Canada Forestry Act. That is a clause in the current agreements with 
individual provinces. 


Mr. FIsHER: It has always seemed to me that this is a very unsatisfactory 
b rrangement for the companies which have fairly large limits. It is accepted by 
government that it is their responsibility to look after regeneration of their 
wn licensed property; is it not? 
Mr. Harrison: The contribution the federal government makes, that is 
he agreement under the Canada Forestry Act, at the present time, was started 
nm 1951 and the current agreements expire in 1961. It was not intended in this 
reliminary stage to go on a large scale into the reforestation question. It was, 

herefore, the intention to see how much interest there was at the start and 


e whole matter ori be considered when the agreements come up for Degearal 
1961. ae 

Mr. FISHER: Since we have some submissions here, you might be prepared: 
comment on this. What is your view about any kickback to the provinces? | 
lo you feel the money for regeneration should apply to licensed land as well 
is straight land held by the crown? / 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: The land itself does not know whether or not it is licensed. 
T think the distinction between licensed and unlicensed land certainly is not 
forestry and certainly is not silviculture. 

‘Mr. Fisuer: One of the other aspects of the federal sovernmient and this 


partment i is very much involved in certain forest access road programs. Have 
you any views or suggestions as to the present plan by the federal government? 


Mr. AmprinGE: You mean the igloo-to-igloo plan? Right now we are 
D building a road from Port Arthur due north in respect of wing? we are going 
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to pay one-third, the are, government is going ton pay Beenie and i 
federal government is going to pay one-third. That is a road 32 miles ene wh 

will cost $750,000 to $800,000. We are very well satisfied with that arrangement 
We think that is sensible. It is the first time we have ever had anything 
like that. 


Mr. FISHER: Do you think there are see rs for extension of thi 
on a larger scale? a 


Mr. AmpripcE: We hope so. This road, for instance, could go up still 
farther. I think the ultimate is 100 miles. I would think that would be a good 
thing from the point of view of access, fire protection and so on. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was an agreement? 0 


Mr. Ampripce: I think the winter unemployment situation greatly clea 
the negotiations; let me put it that way. 


The CHAIRMAN: You were speaking about the access roads. Can vo 

amplify that in any way? a 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: In respect of access roads? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: I think they are most important because of the part thep 
play in fire fighting. Rightly or wrongly, in our company we believe the most | 
important thing you can do to maintain the forests in this country ina healthy 4 
state is to keep the fires out of it. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Hear, hear! 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: We believe—and we may be wrong—that whatever efforts 
can be spared by the nation in the interests of our largest industry could wel iT 
be put into fire fiighting and in that way probably we would have better results tS 
than if we put the effort into any other segment. There are many people who | 
say that is not so; that you have to have silviculture and that you have to grow 
a lot of these little trees, and have to have nurseries and this and that. I ask 
you, however, what is the use in planting areas with trees, letting them grow 


so high, and then let them all burn down. a Ch 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I am speaking only from Memon but I believe last year 
in the committee there was a good deal of discussion about the vast areas of : 
forests which had not been developed or exploited. In fact, it seemed to be 
a terrific problem to spray the budworms and such things because of over-= 
‘mature trees. I do not know whether it was in respect of pulpwood, lumber 
or what. Would the witness comment on that sort of thing? I am speaking 
of these vast areas which simply are going to waste. ' a 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: The big example is that the cost of the spraying in respect | 
of budworm infestation is apparent. I now am speaking from memory, but | 
I believe they sprayed a very large area of hundreds of square miles for five 
years. 


¥ 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: The point I am trying to make is it was simply because 
of over-mature trees. Otherwise the disease and the bug would not be there. pe 
Why are there these vast areas of unused wood? Is it a matter of transporte an 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: There is just nobody to use them. 
Mr. GUNDLOCK::. Is it lumber or pulpwood? 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: Both. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Is it not needed or not wanted? 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Neither needed nor wanted. 


Mr. FISHER: Is there any factor which the federal government rials intro~ 
duce in the field which would make for more of a demand? Let us say in respec ch 
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ers have looked at? What could see government do to make companies such 
‘hese more interested? 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: They could not do a thing to get us in there. It is beyond 
power of the government. 


_ Mr. MARTEL: A little while ago we had a witness who told us that when 
new ore body was found the government would build a railroad. If I under- 
od correctly, an ore body is more of a difficult proposition than to grow 
rees, The ore bodies deplete themselves from year to year. At the same time 
is it not true, however, that roads or railroads which are built into new min- 
Ing camps could help the pulp and paper industry in ent up new forests 
rhich can be cut? : 

_ Mr. AmprinGE: I would say in some cases, yes. I am thinking of one 

a articular case in Quebec. I cannot remember the name of the lake. 


Mr. MARTEL: Mistassini. 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: That whole area. They were in to see me. 
~ Mr. MartTeEL: They want to build a mill there? 


Mr. AmprincE: Yes. It might be just fine. Maybe that would be a good 
| way to do it. The only trouble is to whom would they sell the products. 


' Mr. Marte: They have a big mining development under way there now. 
Also there is a large area with excellent forests. 


- Mr. AMBRIDGE: There are many areas. Do not think we are running out 
a: wood in this country. We are not. The point at the moment in respect of 


Mr. Marte: Beck if it were sane 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Yes. 


— Mr. McQuILLaAn: Could Mr. Ambridge tell us whether or not any of his: 
‘plants will be using any large amount of second-growth timber? 


me Mr. AMBRIDGE: We are now using it. 
i. Mr. McQUILLAN: How old is that? 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: We have areas at Iroquois Falls which were cut t fifty years 
ago. They are just about ready to cut again. We have other areas which were 
burned down where we now are cutting. They were burned down seventy, 
eighty or ninety years ago. 


Ra Mr. McQUILLAN: By virtue of the existing transportation systems, that 
“wood is in many cases cheaper than where you have to reach out? 


(a Mr. AMBRIDGE: Yes, it is closer to the mills. 
a" 


Pa Mr. HERRIDGE: I was very interested in the emphasis on the primary 
importance of fire protection. I do not underestimate the need for silviculture, 
Tesearch and things of that sort. Perhaps, however, you would agree with me 
on this. I remember a valley being burned out five years ago where hundreds 
| f millions of feet of timber were lost. This was caused by a spark froma 
locomotive. There was then a good regeneration of coniferous growth, and a 
few years ago another fire commenced in this growth destroying thousands and 
‘thousands of acres of this regeneration. I have seen it happen on a number 
‘of occasions. It is a very serious problem to the people in the interior of 
British Columbia. Have you any suggestions to make to the committee in 
1 respect of an improvement of our policy and approach to the fire protection 
roblem? I think it is a number one problem. 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Well, I told you that I do not think it is necessary for me 
make any suggestions at all. 
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‘The CHAIRMAN: Of course, we all understand ‘that fire protection is t 
‘responsibility of the provincial government. QRS! Ay Bis Bh 
Mr. Herripce: I realize that, but BY wondered it the witness had 
suggestions. 
- Mr. Amprince: I am far ea ole, any wipscctnne But I ‘do 
this: the forest protection system in Ontario as performed by the lands and £3 
forests department is an extremely competent organization, and if there are any 
suggestions to be made as to how the federal government could help with t the 
fire protection, they would certainly do well to listen to the experience of 
the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests and, for that matter, the Quebec 
forest protection organizations. They are very competent people; and if thi 
federal government wants to know where they can be of assistance or how 
the place to find out is from them because they have first hand Exe enen 
are first class people. 
Mr. HerripGE: The same comments apply to the British Galatta foresters 
But repeatedly, when these things have occurred, the usual answer is: well, 
we can only do so much; we must have sufficient money to provide sufficient 
lookouts, patrols, trails, access roads and things of that sort. 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: They know what they need. : ‘ 
Mr. Herripcr: What assistance do you think the federal government coul 
give in that direction? ie 
Mr. AmsBripce: Well, if they could save up some money fhemnscigean and 
put it into this thing, it would be a very good idea. dl 
The CuarrmMan: After all, provincial autonomy is a factor, att not? 
Mr. Herripce: Yes, but we are talking about further responsibilities. _ & 
Mr. McQuitLan: Continuous representations have been made from British 
Columbia and, I imagine, from the other provinces, to the federal governm 
for greater financial assistance in their fire prevention and fire fighting. a 
get only a pittance now. eae 
The CHarrmMan: Mr. Ambridge says they have not ae money to 
further contributions. 
Mr. McQui1tLaAn: He probably does not know all the facts about ° 
treasury. . 
Mr. AmpripcEe: All I have to do is look at the deficit. fl 
Mr. McGrecor: Has anyone any idea how many of these fires | 
deliberately set and also the number caused by lightning? ‘3 
Mr. AmpripcE: There are pretty good figures in the Ontario archives 
Although I am speaking from memory, last year was an extraordinary y 
in that there was only about 60 per cent odd, due to human carelessn 
The usual figure is 80 to 85 per cent, but for some reason Ontario had % 
good year. a —_ 
Mr. McGrecor: Eighty-five per cent? ae 
Mr. AmprinGE: Eighty-five per cent due to human carelessness. That 
one word for it; stupidity is another word. , - 
Mr. McQuiLLAN: But there are few due to incendiaries. 
Mr. AmpripcE: I do not know, but I would say there are very | few 
incendiary fires set. You do get the occasional crazy man. Ms, 
Mr. McQuiLLaNn: They are having trouble in the southern clime count ! 
in regard to that. ae 
Mr. AmpripcEe: I have not heard of it in our forests. The incendiaris 
is probably nil. 
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is eee on the Nadused arene what you say, and it will: be Uiienccre? 
ae industry is well qualified to do its own research if it is able to sell its 
ducts. The main difficulty today is its inability to sell its products in the 
arkets of the world. Would you Be with that? 

_ Mr. AmpripGE: Yes. 


The CuHairMan: That point has een emphasized by the other members— 
y have priced themselves out of the market. 


‘ Mr. HARDIE: They are all able to do their own research if they can sell 
he ‘products and make the money. 


y Mr. AMBRIDGE: Gentlemen, let me draw this distinction. There ds’, such 


= done, but ‘there are other more academic things. However, once you 
have found out what to do with areas, then there is the question of who is 
ing to pay for the enormous job it would be to institute these methods in the 
m-productive areas. Who is going to do that? I do not know, but I know 
mebody who is not eae to do it, and it is us, because we have enough 
urdens as it is. 
Mr. Fisuer: That brings us back to the question of contributions es the 
Boca government toward regeneration. 
- Mr. AmprinGe: Yes. If they could save some money and start in to do 


me regeneration, that would be dandy. Also, I could point out some piace 
“where they could save some money. 


Mr. FisHer: Let us ignore the factor of the present state of the federal 
easury. : 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: You cannot ignore it. That is what we are talking about. 


Mtr. Pisian: They are taking $2 million from you fairly directly. 
Mr. AmpRIDGE: Very directly; it could not be more direct. 


Mr. Fisuer: They are getting it. Is your feeling somewhat similar to what 
I r. H. R. MacMillan has expressed, that there are not enough incentives to 
1 the industry itself and to all the different branches of forestry from the federal 
vernment in this particular regard. Let us ignore the state of the treasury. 
there an inadequate return? 


Mr. AmpripcE: You mean a return of the money that is poured into. fhe. 
ad in relation to what comes back? 


Mr. FISHER: Yes. 


- Mr. AmprincE: I think that is the sort of crificism. Tt is like the Bustiess: 
milking a cow and not feeding it, is one way of running out of milk. 


- Mr. Fisuer: You think that is the key? Well, one of the suggestions I made © 
-year was that this problem was serious enough for a study, not just by this 
artment, but by the Minister of Finance; in other words, the top ministers 
he cabinet should put it this way: we are in a crucial period in your industry 
the federal government should take further means of finding out how it 
help and assist. Would you agree that such a study is imperative and 
jortant? > 


‘ ‘Mr. AMBRIDGE: I ees do. 
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Mr. FISHER: Have you ever made any representations to the Departmell 
of Finance or the Minister of Finance in this regard? ~ 


Mr. AmpBripGE: The only representations we have made in eee years 
that I know about—and I do not know how many others have made representa- 
tions—have been for the purpose of ae some of the excess burdens be 
had been heaped upon us. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is a condition which has existed in your industry 
for a great number of years? _ | i 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Burdens? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: We could not get any money. : 4 

The CHAIRMAN: I am speaking of the last ten or twelve years. ‘f 

Mr. AmpripGE: For the last ten or twelve years the industry has been | 
regarded as the milk cow due to the fact that the companies are large and 
the figures they show as earnings are large. Everybody looks at them: and 
thinks: would it not be nice if I could get them to provide some money so ] 
could do more in my department. This is the government I am referring to, 
but present company excepted. @ 

The CHAIRMAN: As you say, that situation has existed for some “years. - 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: Yes. 

Mr. SLocan: I would like to revert to the topic we discussed previously | 
in order to confirm some statements. I ducked out of the committee and had 
a talk with Mr. “Andy” Niwasser, who was a trade commissioner in several | 
of the South American countries. I discussed this problem of the brokerage 
and he confirmed that the government does not participate directly, but it 
is a matter of private brokerage. However, he stated that at both ends they e 


they are from Oakville, Ontario. They have been exporting cattle in roti 
for coffee. I do not know how successful this has been. However, one thing 
he brought out was that both Venezuela and Brazil have a favourable trade 
balance with Canada and they should be in a position where they could buy 
more from Canada without too much difficulty. 

The CHAIRMAN: What two countries did you refer to? 

Mr. SLOGAN: Generally, I think the South American countries are prety 
well on a par with us or, perhaps, it is a bit in their favour. 5 

The CHAIRMAN: What about Brazil? oo 

Mr. SLocaN: It is highly in their favour and in Venezuela it is markedly 
in their favour. However, it would seem that territory would be favourable 
to an exchange such as that, because of the fact they are exporting more things 
than they are buying from us. 4 

Mr. AmpripcE: Mind you, a lot of these South American countries hav ei 
favourable balances with Canada, but their over-all American dollar exchange ’ 
is sadly against them. Brazil is a first class example. She has to import $300 
million worth of oil because they will not let anybody dig the oil out for thea s 
They do not know how to do it themselves, so it is staying under there for 
the Brizilian people to have; they are sitting on top of it. Their over-all 
dollar exchange is against them and when you come to collect your bil oa 
I know because some money from Brazil is owing us—they say they are ver} 
sorry but they have no American dollars and ask us to wait until maybe nex 
September when they will have some. My point is that they may have” 
favourable balance with Canada but their over-all American siete NS is not § 
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Mr. sack: Do you thine we are going to have a state of economic health 
his country if the pulp and paper industry cannot continue to get a share 
he expanding world market? | 


The CHAIRMAN: He did not say fiat He said his main export Ree 
to the United States and they expect to increase that market. 


Mr. McQuILuaNn: I think that has been aptly demonstrated, if not by 
NM Ir. Ambridge than by other witnesses, that Canada is not getting its fair 
share of the world market. 


Mr. AmprinGE: Yes, of the world market. Of the American market, apart 
from what the Americans themselves did or made, we get our fair share. 
But I will say this. It has been said that what is sood for General Motors is 
-good for the United States and what is good for the United States is good for 
General Motors. The same thing applies here: what is good for the paper in- 
dustry is good for Canada and what is good for Canada is good for the paper 
industry. 

_| Mr. FisHEer: How serious is the situation? Do we really need to get fired 
up about it? 3 
oe Mr. AMBRIDGE: Well, we are. I do not know about you fellows, but we. 
ee really fired up about it. Would yOu like to see earnings go down 37 ‘per 


groups are stronger in getting government action. How do you Teac we 
convince the Canadian people and the legislatures that this is a serious situa- 
fon? You and Mr. Fox can blast off at annual meetings, but is there not a 
larger responsibility for you to put your case— 


- Mr. AMBRIDGE: We have operating amongst a few of us in the paper Bue 
es a committee—and amongst the ones who are in this particular venture 
ie Mr, Fox of St. Lawrence, Mr. Little of Anglo-Canadian, rhe Powell River 
Company, <¢ 
committee. It has its headquarters in New York City and from there we issue 
a great deal of good information. It is as good information as we can get. We 
issue it to all the legislatures in the states and to the publishers in the states. 
Iam sure some of you gentlemen must have a copy of it. Now, that has been 
fery successful. We have been trying to educate the American publishers largely 
d the legislators down there on the general principle that it is not a bad thing 
for the Americans to depend very largely upon Canada as a source of supply. 
After all, we are reliable people and we have proved we are a reliabie source of 
supply. We resent the efforts made in the United States to discredit Canada as 
- not being worthy of the trust and of the business. We have been very successful 
. vin that. 


xe At the moment, I am trying to get a similar thing off the ground in Bere 
to Canada. I am trying to get the big exporters interested, people like the 
aluminum companies, whisky interests and others. I am trying to get it into 
- the heads of the public that this country depends upon its exports for its life 
ae 1d I tell them that this wonderful development that we face will just turn to 
_ ashes in our hands if we do not get our exports up and if we do not export 
one -third of our gross national product. If we do not, we are going down the 
eran. I would like to have your advice in this regard. We have discussed 
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“ate us he deluge you neo nies ait this dang! of oeapdinaled if you want. i ae 
that word. I would like to have some advice in that connection. But’ what we 
are trying to do, in one way or another, through editorials in the ponents ay 
news items, is to arouse the country to the danger we are in if we ever let g 
of our export position of this stuff we see around us. Every day I sit in n a 
office on University avenue and watch the buildings g0 up... There, ‘every sti¢ k 
and stone of these buildings depend upon our export business. If we have not 
got that, this would be a ghost town. We should try to get the people to under- 
stand that. I know what the people think, maybe more than some of you 
gentlemen know, because we have mills all over the country and I go and talk 
to my people. Iam telling you that in our company our people in the mills are 
getting more and more concerned about the state of health of this coun aa ; 
economy on simply that basis. ; y 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean your employees know that? 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Yes. N 
The CHAIRMAN: Since when have you had a strike in your industry? ~~ 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: We do not have strikes in our company. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you increased your wages in the last couple of years? 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Yes, every time they ask for it. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Do your employees know that your industry is being pricag 
out of the market? 4 


Mir. AMBRIDGE: You bet they do. I tell them personally. That is wha it 
they are concerned about. q 


The CHAIRMAN: And they still ask for higher wages? ) a 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: They cannot do anything else. It is an extraordinary sian ad 
tion. Now, you take our people in the mills. I know them very well and Ee 
know all our labour leaders very well. They are a damn good bunch of people, | 
including the labour leaders. But what are they to do? Are they to see evel 
other industry walk past us and have us dragging along behind? Where would 
we get adequate and competent mechanics if we allowed other industries to 
walk past us by paying the going wages for mechanics? - = 


a 


The CHAIRMAN: Has your production increased since wages have increased? 
Mr. AMBRIDGE: Yes, it has. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Does it more than compensate for the increase in wages? 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: No, it does not. Hitherto we have been able to increase 
our prices, which has taken care of it. Now, we cannot increase our pica 
We have trouble keeping the Scandinavians from cutting the heart out of 
our price, and if that ever gets started this will be bad; it is a serious situation Y 

Mr. Kinpt: Also, our exchange rate is against your export market. 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: To me, the exchange rate is incomprehensible. I das nal 
know anything about banking or exchange. I have not the slightest idea 
what it is all about. All I know is that to have a 5 per cent or 4 per cent 
handicap for a country like Canada, which has to export one-third of 
products, is a crazy thing. There must be a good reason to permit it to con 
tinue, but I do not know what it is. a 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is one o’clock. Mr. ‘Arnbridee iS at cor 
venient for you to come back this afternoon, or have you something else i da 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: No, I have to stay over until tomorrow. 


Mr. McQuiILLan: How many are interested in hae s ite Ambridge 
further? 


: ¥1 
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statement this morning and we appreciate the frankness, 
or ‘experienced before ‘a committee. Are. oe any other es 
vould like me ask Mr. hoe : ee 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
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pi 1 would a. the chair this afternoon. Is that apreeable? 


Z Agreed. 


Benada by *D:.V. Lowe, Associate Professor of Forestry, the University of 


he chairman has looked at it and you all have copies. I think it is imme- 
lately apparent that this is very interesting information and, in some aspects, 
stantiates one of Mr. Ambridge’s points of view. 


_ Mr. AmprincE: Don’t tell me! 
Mr. FisHer: I think it would be very valuable to have it on the record. 
Agreed to. 3 


THE FORESTRY eee IN CANADA 


by Dey. Lae Associate Professor of Forestry, 
University of Toronto. 


Forestry is defined as “‘the scientific management of the forest for the 
the liquidation of mature God-given timber is not forestry. Forestry involves 


he forest in a given area. In the absence of such investment, forestry simply — 


phir the forestry, situation can be fully appreciated. Three dL ‘the 
ost eg of these ete are discussed briefly below. 


(a) As a commercial venture pee the wood is grown as raw material 
for the manufacture of commercial products such as lumber or pulp or, 


() ‘as a non-commercial venture where wood production is incidental 
to the other benefits from the forest, including the protection of soil, 


Bee 4 water and wildlife values. 
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vahat is a, ‘geod. Reson Mr. Abridee has given ‘us | 


The Actinc CHAIRMAN (Mr. McQuillan): Gentlemen, Mr. Murphy asked ag 


Mr. FISHER: May I, first of all, move het this brief, the forectey situation : 


ynto, be printed in our minutes of proceedings and evidence of today. — 


inuous production of goods and services’. It is evident from this definition — 


nvestment of money for the purpose of improving the quantity or quality 
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It is evident that there is considerable inter-relationship between thes 
two purposes of forestry in certain areas such as southern Ontario and 
eastern slopes of the Rockies. However, over the bulk of the forest land 0 
Canada in forestry is to be practiced it will be for the purpose of producing 
wood as a commercial venture. This paper is devoted to an economic analysi 
of the conditions, in Canada generally, associated with such a venture. © 


2. The second point concerns the status of forestry as an investment fo 
private capital. The period involved in the growing of timber is much longe 
than that usually associated with capital and makes it difficult to compare th 
competitive position of forestry with the many alternatives available for capita 
investment. Even discounting time factor, however, it is evident that, unde 
existing market conditions and the demands of labour, interest returns an 
taxes, the investment of funds for the scientific growing of timber is not a 
attractive alternative in comparison to the others available to private capital 


The production and distribution of wood products by a program of inte A 
tional forestry involves the following steps: (a) the growing of timber throug. 
investment in management, (b) the harvesting of the crop, (c) the transporta: 
tion of the raw material to the plant, (d) the manufacture of the commercia 
products in question, and (e) the distribution and sale of these products to th 
ultimate consumers. The price set on these products must meet foreign competi. 
tion not only in the local market but internationally, because we depend to 
a great extent on foreign markets for the disposal of our forest products 
Up to the present the production of commercial products has not involved an 
appreciable expenditure in the first stage—that of growing the timber. As} 
consequence little is known about the organization and administration of th 
timber growing aspects of the operation in spite of its obvious importance + 
the successful continuance of the wood-using industries. 


This lack of knowledge and experience in the growing of forests and th 
low value attached to standing timber because of its abundance makes th 
investment of private capital in this venture one of the least attractive of a 
reasonable alternatives. 


~ 


3. The third point concerns the intensity with which forestry should bi 
practiced under Canadian conditions. Many people after travelling in Europea 
forests come back to Canada with a vivid picture of intensively cultivate 
forests and they are often highly critical of forest conditions they find her 
on their return. It is suggested that because our forests are not intensivel 
cultivated our forestry is all wrong. This is by no means true, as over con 
siderable areas natural regeneration and growth are adequate. Where this 1 
not the case and an expenditure is required to produce improved condition 
in the forest, then an economic analysis of the alternatives available is necessary 


With these three points established the forestry situation in Canada can 


now be explored without prejudice and without the confusing influence of sent 
mental or non-commercial interests. 


a 


The Commercial Aspects of Forestry 


Because we are concerned here with the commercial aspects of growing wood 
me must analyze the forestry picture in terms of the factors that contribute to the 
economic success or failure of such ventures. Such an analysis should include 
study of the demand and supply picture of wood products and the related r 
materials required. Numerous such studies have been made recently including 
the Stanford report and The Timber Resource Review in United States and t 
study of the Canadian forest industries by the Gordon commission. In all cas 


q 
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seriously doubts: ee opinions. “The ly ‘duestion= othe nick i 


egy market can the Canadian forest- based industries ies to — 


ate 


Piey CEES respecting the pulp and paper pauses in Ronen uaaiee 
y serve to demonstrate the trend.in this field. Additional studies for a more 
np. lete picture covering all forest-based industries was not possible in | the time 
ilable. 


In the five years from 1947 to 1951 aie average annual consumption of pulp-— 
in the United States was 22 million cords. The average for the period 
to 1956 was 31 million cords, an increase in consumption from the earlier 7 


ed virtually unchanged at 1.8 million cords. 


For the same periods annual pulpwood production in Canada increased from 
million cords in 1947-51 to 15.3 million cords in 1952-56, an increase of 
11 per cent. (It is suggested that this figure may be somewhat low since, over 
rhe ame periods, wood pulp production increased 20 per cent and only a small 
of this difference can logically be attributed to improved yield of pulp from 
pulpwood. ) e 


The increased expansion in the U.S. compared to Canada can probably be 
buted to the economic advantages" of U.S. pulpwood over the Canadian 
roduct. This economic advantage has developed recently as a result of 
te hnological advances which have made low cost southern pine and eastern 
ardwoods suitable for a wide variety of wood pulp products. The statistics 
pecting the use of southern pine and eastern hardwoods will serve to 
corroborate this statement. 


In the period from 1945-1949 the average annual production of pulpwood 
she Southern States was 8.4 million cords. From 1950 to 1954 the production 
raged 13.5 million cords, an increase of 61% for the five year average. | 


- The increased use of hardwoods is a more recent development showing a 
teady progress from 1952 when the total U.S. consumption was’ 3.8 millicn 
cords, to 1956 when the total consumption was 6.1 million cords, an increase 
per cent in the four-year period. 


, It might erroneously be assumed from these statistics that a physical 
rtage of wood in Canada forced the development of the industry in the U.S. 
dies with respect to the wood supply situation in Canada conducted by the 


cent of the allowable cut. Even with the anticipated expansion in the 
od-using industries, the 1980 harvest would be only 57 per cent of the then 
owable cut. It is evident that the pulp and paper industry development in the 
S. . was favoured not because of any physical inability of Canadian forests to ~ 
aude the required volumes of wood but rather because of the inability of 
Sepadians to put this wood on the market at costs which will compete with U.S. 
ee The time is now well past when the bogie of wood Famine in the physical 
Se should peUetes our forest policies. Concern must be directed toward the 


‘ As F restoushy noted, five steps are involved in the stroauchhe and distribu- 
of commercial wood products. The first and fundamental stage of this 


rests involved in manufacturing the product in question have little or no} 
momic incentive to investigate. Yet in the long run the efficiency with which 


a utmost importance, may well decide the possibilities of expanding, and 
264- 1-—3 
ie. Pare ; 


overnments should be. concerned, in this regard, is: How much of this | 


d of 39 per cent. For the same periods the U.S. imports of pulpwood Tee = Ne 


“don commission indicate that in 1954 Canadians were harvesting only 33 


ation—the growing of the timber—is the only one in which the commercial — ar 


‘aw material can be grown, having in mind location and quality as factors 
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. Ane to create conditions that will Henne en ina a healiee cunwieiond Wher 
possible, governments should assist these companies, through the construct lor 
of forest development roads, through research in the techniques of wood prod ; 
ucts manufacture and through enlightened taxation policies. But above al 
due to the uncertain economic position of investments in the growing of fores ts 
governments must take the initiative in the development of forests which wil 
produce wood, so located with respect to the markets, of such quality and avail 
able at such prices that Canadian wood-using industries can remain competiti 7 
in world markets. a 
In the early days of pulp and paper production Canada enjoyed a very 
material advantage over competing areas. The spruce, so sought after by th 
pulp manufacturers, abounded in Canada. Development of the pulp and pa 
industry therefore was rapid. This initial flush of advantage is now rapidl 
disappearing. Hardwoods are abundant in eastern U.S., and as technical devel 
opments increase their usefulness at a relatively low price they will represen 
an increasingly large proportion of the raw material requirement of the indus 
try. In the eastern and central United States there is a surplus annual growt 
of hardwoods of 32 million cords. This is just slightly more than the pres 
U.S. production. In other words the total present production of’ pulpwood 
the United States could be doubled and maintained indefinitely by the use 
hardwoods. e 
It appears inevitable that the future expansion of the pulp and par 
industry in Canada will be greatly influenced by the pulpwood supply situat 
in the United States. A concerted effort to reduce all costs associated w 
pulp and paper production will be required if Canada is to retain any. semble 
of her previous favoured position in this field. a 
Pulpwood production costs in southern pine usually include an amour 
for the regeneration of the cut-over areas to desirable species. This precaut 
assures the continuous, production of cheap wood. Under Canadian conditi 
such expenditures are much less substantial and indeed they must be less sub- 
stantial on the part of the industry since trends suggest that even without sud 
expenditures expansion in Canada is not attractive. Unless our forests are 
be mined without thought of the future it is clear that the Canadian gove 
ments—federal and provincial—must step in and accept responsibility 
the production of future forests. 


In undertaking to provide the required future forests at reasonable cos 
it appears that research and experimentation are first-line requirements. M . 
authorities have accepted this fact and a good deal of research work is 
progress in the federal and provincial forest services. Unfortunately most 01 
this research is devoted to the determination of the physical or biologi 1 
potentialities of the forest land with relatively little emphasis on the econo 
aspects. In fact, additional wood production from the forest land is useful o 
if it can be grown at a competitive price. The production of wood of the ri 
species and quality at minimum cost must be classed as research and must 
provided with staff and funds adequate for the job. Since a considerable ra 
of products must be considered and an even wider range of conditions respect 
ing soils and forests, it is evident that this work cannot be done in one localit 
Experimental management units must be located across the country so that 
major regions would be represented. The success of the work undertaken 
these experimental units would be judged on the basis of their abilit ‘ 
regenerate, protect, improve and harvest the forest crop at competitive costs 


ith 
a « 
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pects of the Work: ot: crowing Hesirable dofests eee fe considered over 
1s term and the efficiency of work judged on the whole operation and not 
on the basis of the costs of harvesting the current mature crop. 


ods apply. The pilot or experimental unit is essential to the development 
techniques which are biologically desirable as well as economically sound. 
present methods of timber growing and timber disposal do not lend them= 
ves to the type of control or ui elamauri os is required for minimum overall 
tree growing costs. Ge 

- ‘The future demands that, if Canada is to retain her favoured position as a 


0: ducer of wood products, steps must be taken to develop methods of timber 


duction which are competitive. Because this phase of the production of 
wood products—the growing of wood—holds no incentive for the investment 
of private capital it is clearly a governmental responsibility which must not 
denied. 

Mr. FISHER: Pat ne only a fey more questions. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Would you please proceed? 


rs ago on forest tenures and taxation. They tended to view the sustained 
ld idea as being a basis worthy of consideration from a taxation point: of 
view. Their viewpoint is something like this; that nothing in business is fixed 
01 set and therefore when you are ei shine. as far as a business enterprise 
oncerned, to relate those holdings and operations to something which has 
n in business for a long term as a sustained yield, you are getting into a 


his way. Do you feel as a policy that sustained yield is something that is 
a tremendous worry in so far as Canada and the present predicament of 
pulp and paper industry is concerned? 


it s the only kind of policy that anybody would agree to. I think out of our 
industry has gone all this idea of “cut out and get out”. Everybody expects. 


h a sustained yield basis. I never heard anyone say anything against it. I 
agree with you, that when you are talking about what will happen ‘seventy 
ears from now, when only a few of the gentlemen around this table will 
1 be in this vale of tears, you are getting into intangibles. 

I do not see, however, how anyone could conscientiously operate a large 
forest area on anything but a sustained yield basis. 


is from the silviculture point of view, and that sort of thing, is not at the 
nent a crucial eee of oe Pe Stey 


in the first place on a sustained yield Basin They are approved or dis- 
roved by the government as the case may be on a sustained yield basis. 
“There are other considerations, but not many. The main, of course, is. 


’s approval. That is how it Bs into our daily plans and our = aly, 
ae and tribulations. 


Mr. FisHer: The Canadian Tax Foundation made a study a couple of 


} stay in business. Certainly right now everybody is running their operation. 


Mr. FisHEerR: The problems of sustained yield not being put on a better 


When the difficulties associated with the business of growing wood com-_ 
ively have been solved in the experimental units the techniques can be — 
d over to industry to be applied generally in the regions to which such | 


blem of imponderables. Is this close to your point of view? Let us put — 


Mr. AmpripGE: Sustained yield is very desirable. It is possible. Certainly 


utting of your limit so that you can operate on a sustained yield basis. _ 
is how we make our plans and it is the criterion in respect of the govern- 


wf 
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lo there was an article by John G. McDonald, entitled “Should Ottawa 


to get Ottawa to accept this logging tax as the tax credit, because t 


lakehead region being a high-cost area. Can you see any way which the fede 


Mr. FISHER: In the January 31 issue of this yeak Sh thes Financial : 


Taxes on our Forest Operators?” Included is this statement: 


. One feasible method of adjusting the revenue balance in favon ir 
the provinces would be to convert the federal income deduction f r( 
~ logging and mining taxes into a tax credit. a 
The revenue loss to Ottawa would not be substantial in the cont ext 

of a $6 billion budget but would still be a measurable step in wes right 
direction from a provincial point of view. “4 
The provinces will certainly be less tempted to erode the tax re: nf 
system in 1961 if, by that time, the federal government has recogni 
that the sharing of jurisdictional responsibilities under the British Nort 
America Act also involves the sharing of revenue sources from whic h 
the performance of public functions must be financed. 7 
a 
I would like your comments on that from the point of view of the fa 
that it is pretty obvious when you hear of a large figure taken from tk 
industry by the federal government and the need of the provinces to ge 
back some of that for the responsibilities they have. 


Mr. AMBRIDGE: I am very loath to get into these dominion- -provin 
arguments, because I do not know anything about them. All I know is t 
everybody is trying to take something away from us. Whether he has 
his head a provincial hat or a federal hat does not.make too much diffe 
because the payments go out just the same. I do not want to get into 
question of who is right or wrong. I do know, however, we have been told 
the provincial officers time and again that what they are attempting to d 


believe it is their right. I do not know how they figure out their rights, © but 
that is what they try to do. 

I discussed the matter with Mr. Fleming who told me the only way 
settle this thing is to get the provinces and the dominion into the same ro 
and talk about it and see if we might get some settlement. I think every 
now recognizes that the logging tax in Ontario and British Columbia i 
thoroughly discriminatory, bad piece of business. They are all trying to 
something about it and nobody is succeeding in doing anything about it. 

Mr, FisHER: When you were speaking with Mr. Fleming in resneyy 
this, did you have any suggestions to make? . 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: I had only one suggestion. That is, get that damned t in 
off the books and stop it. 


Mr. SteaARN: What does the logging tax in Ontario amount to per ie: 


Mr. AmMBRIDGE: Too much. It is hard to answer that because we br 
wood in from other provinces. However, in order to give you an idea 
the seale of the tax, it cost Abitibi in 1956, or approximately two years b 
something in the Brdes of $600,000 and it will cost us somewhat less n 
because we cut less wood. It is in that order. I mean it is not chicken fe 


Mr. Firsuer: This morning you made some comments in respect of ; 


government has anything to do with that? Or is this strictly indigenous < 
local? 


Mr. AmpripGeE: I do not think the federt government could do a great | d 
to help the lakehead. Frankly, I do not think so. 


The Acting CHarRMAN: Have you any further questions, Mr. Fis 
Does anybody else have any questions? I must apologize, Mr. Ambridge, fo Ol 
bringing you back to complete this examination but Mr. Fisher Bs _thes 
unanswered questions. 


a . MINES, F 
Ge: I am very willing 46 as te use : 
Acrinc (CHAIRMAN: I hope you will forgive us. We Hote you very 
; i . Ambridge, for coming, and for the forthright evidence you have 

as think, we particularly | appreciate directness in these committee 
because so often we get a lot of evasive answers when people are 


ie 


nk you very much. 


g to help you Snteen in your ESapiknis unless we can contribute some- 
g worth while knowing; and there is no way of doing that unless you call 
eople who are engaged in these particular things, and who can tell you. 
r. FisHer: You asked for suggestions in so far as the propaganda action 
are” trying to organize is concerned, and about a fiood of material.» We 
get a flood which is hard to keep up with, but the sort of thing that does 
ve an impact is a personal meeting on occasion with representatives from 
ups such as this. I think this can be sponsored and established through 
e sort of house committees. There are several of them to which this kind 
roup, I think, could make _an excellent contribution. I suggest that we 


- about it. 

Mr. AMBRIDGE: We are e trying to get this effort off the ground, and we ae 
- anxious indeed to have your advice on the subject of how to bring our 
ivities to the notice of the members of the house. We are neophites about 
We have to have some guidance because we do not know how to do it. “We 
“not want just to produce a lot of literature, brochures, and one thing or 


g to organize meetings of that sort, because we are very much con- 


a and that is why we have gone to a great deal—or put others 
great deal—of trouble to come here and make representations to us, so 


anada. 
‘Mr. Payne: I have one question to ask before Mr. Ambridge leaves. 
s in relation to the pathology side or the research side, which he knows 
out better than I, and which is conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 
b it your opinion that such studies would be conducted more effectively in 
le interests of the industry if they were in fact controlled more directly 
ough a branch of forestry rather than through the federal Department of 
‘iculture? 
. AMBRIDGE: You are omen about forest pathology as it is done in 
at the Soo? 
. PayNnE: Is the Soo one of them? 
. AMBRIDGE: I think that is one area in which the government can do 
work. 
. Payne: Could that be a funcion? 
. AMBRIDGE: That is all fundamental stuff, as I understand it. 4 
t Payne: If that were conducted by the Department of Agriculture, 
14 concerned with your opinion as to whether it would be more effective 
our industry if it were in fact conducted by a branch of forestry. 


a Ty AMBRIDGE: You mean by another department of the government? 


v4 


ins 
ie 9 
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ae to call a spade a spade. I think you called it ae this dove i 


p that in Pine I Go not know what other members of the committee et 


ther which just end up in people’s wastepaper baskets. We would be very 


I think that most of us on the committee have . 


we could have a proper knowledge of the problems of the forest industry 


pe ae Pe 


- tured into wood chips for making pulp. The sawdust and shavings furr is] 


< ta hae Pet. 
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Mr. PAYNE: Yes, one connected directly with forestry, Tether than 
agriculture. pare 3 


Mr. AmpripGe: I do On nee enough aante it +6: iar an opinion. Al 
know is from hearsay, first hand, second hand, or third hand. But fron 
what I hear I understand the lab at the Soo does some very good works 
we certainly would not want to interfere with it. 5 3 . 

Mr. Payne: I am not questioning the work. I am questioning you as t 
whether in your opinion you would be more satisfied with the progress m 
if it were placed under the supervision of people versed in forestry matte 


Mr. AmpripcEe: I would want to have expert advice before expressing 
opinion. I am not going to get into any of these things, because I do not know 


The ActiInG CHAIRMAN: Thank you, once again. ‘a 
Mr. AmpBripce: All right, sir. I am very glad to have been here. 
Mr. Fisuer: Are we not going to call Mr. Prettie? 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Yes, will you please come to the stand, Mr. Pretti 
I would like to introduce to you Mr. Robert Prettie; president of North 
Wood Preservers Limited. I think he was invited here at the request ¢ 
Mr. Fisher. | i 

Mr. FisHer: Yes, Mr. Prettie has a mill at Port Arthur, and he hi 
operations in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, and at Prince George, Bri 
Columbia. He is in a eee of the business that is rather in between — 
big pulp operation and the big lumber operation that you get on the Ww 
coast. I was hoping he could give us some evidence as to the problems whic 
an organization such as his faces, especially in its relations to the fore 
products laboratory, the forestry branch, and any other phase of activity tl 12 
the federal government comes into. I think he has a brief statement to ma 


The Actinc CHarirMAN: Yes, he has a brief statement here. It is you 
wish that Mr. Prettie reads his statement? . 


a 


Agreed. 


Mr. Ropert J. PrRetTie (President, Northern Wood Preservers Limited) 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: this is almost like having.a preliminary ai 
the main bout. You have probably seen one of those shows back in the d 
of vaudeville when they had a real good thing on first, and then it drop 
back and everybody went home. I suppose the main reason I am here is ft 
I come from Port Arthur, which seems to be the vortex of the troubles ¢ 
Canada, as Mr. Ambridge brought out. Everything seems to circle arou 
and finally we end up with it. ; 


I come from Port Arthur and from a smaller company. I was speak 
to Julian Meredith of the Great Lakes company the other day. He said t 
little dogs have fleas to bother them, just as big dogs have fleas to bot 
them too. I was a little confused as to what would be required of me, : 
prepared a short statement in the form of a brief which I could read in ab 
five minutes to lead off with, and if phew is anything I can add to y 
deliberations, I would be glad to. 

The company of which I am president, Northern Wood Preservers ‘Limit 
is in the business of producing and pressure treating timber products such 
lumber, poles, piling and railway ties. We also produce one of the principé 
preservatives used in the treatment of timber, namely creosote oil, and in s 
ae develop by-products such as carbon coke, roofing pitch and pipe. enamé 
pite "i 


We have no waste. The slabs and edgings from our sawmill are ae 1C 


the fuel for operating our boilers. 
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have ane one of the. fast diversified diner industries in Canada 
1, msequently, we are very sensitive to and very conscious of any govern- 
nt action which may affect forests or products of the forests, whether federal 
rovincial. Taxes, research, fire protection and access forest roads all have 
- effect upon our business. ; 


We have felt the impact of increased taxation, Ho only through federal 
me tax but also through the Ontario logging tax. If a direct tax of this 

ure must be levied against the-industry, we feel it should at least be — 

| deductible from federal taxes. Furthermore, we feel that it would be sound 


4 DA good farmer does not ogee of his entire crop. He keeps some seed 
| * 

ee sow next year. A good business man does not declare his entire earnings 
In dividends. He puts some of his funds into the development of new plant 
nt a new techniques. Hence, it should be equally sound economically for federal 
d provincial governments to apply a larger percentage of their present 


axation. 


_ We have felt the value of the research program carried out by the federal 
vernment through the Canadian forest products laboratories and we com- 
end the powers that be for finally establishing this important work in a new 
d modern building. We hope that adequate funds will be made available 
or continuing and expanding the work of the laboratory. 


_ The study and development of satisfactory working stresses for various 
| species of timber; the study and experimentation with various methods of 
preserving wood from decay, insect attack and fire; the development and the 

compilation of authentic data on service records are all of utmost importance 
to the economic utilization of our forest resources. 


oR Briefs from other parties interested in forest products have, I understand, 
stressed the need of direct forest research, so I will not labour this point. 


* I would like to draw your attention to the value of research at the forest 
products laboratory here. They have been making studies in regard to the 
velopment of new and better methods of using timber and of eliminating 
vaste: For example, jackpine was considered a weed tree of little value. 
Jowever, research into its strength and its treatability have established it as 
he best species for telephone, telegraph and power poles. It is stronger than 
| the eastern cedar, which it has largely replaced. It treats well; it permits 
deep penetration of creosote or other preservatives. Hence, it will outlast 
Ee species. Untreated, its life is 4 to 6 years in the ground. Properly treated, 


$ life is upwards of 50 years. 

Furthermore, the development of jackpine as a pole timber has been most 
tl cly as the supply. of eastern cedar has diminished and the demand for 
poles increased. 3 
- The work of the forest products laboratories here and elsewhere have. 
ntributed much to this important development, yet there is much work ahead | 
r their work in practical studies. For example, there is some research today 
nto the effects of moisture barriers in house construction, which may be of 
utmost importance. The vast majority of houses are built of wood. However, 
sulation has been added. Moisture has been added to the air. Moisture 
riers prevent this from escaping. Maybe we are creating ideal conditions 
r early decay. Maybe‘we should consider some form of treatment for the 
Unerable parts. 

Similarly, floor joists set in concrete may decay. Maybe they should be 
ted. Now is the time to find out. 
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Researali is being carried ae thes use are so- talied ‘Gage rane ‘sawr 
Slabs and edgings are being turned into wood chips to make pulp. The 
step is to establish the true value of those chips so that the ‘buyer may | 
the most attractive price to turn what might be waste into a usable pro luc 
namely pulp. : py 

Such studies are too wide for individuals; they should be concentrated 
in the forest products laboratory, which is supported by us all. oS ae 

Research by industry has brought about the new ‘“‘pole type”’ build s 
This is a building erected on pressure treated poles set in the ground. The po 
form the foundation as well as the columns. As a result, the building is v 
rigid. It is about one-third the cost of other such structures. It is admirabl} 
suited to use as farm buildings for housing cattle, hogs, feed and machinery 

Some federal funds spent on making known to the farmer, through regule rT 
sovermment publicity channels, the merits of such structures would save larg 
dollars in machinery wastage and promote forest products. | a 

Increased knowledge. into the use of paints and coatings is important, bu t 
equally important is the need for incréased knowledge into the preservation 
of timber through pressure impregnation and the economics that can resv lt 
from its use. sn ‘a 

We are about to feel the value of the federal investment in forest acces: 
roads. In our opinion, timber areas cannot be properly managed or protected 
from fire if the aeroplane is the only means of access. Access roads make 
possible to reach and harvest ripe timber which is more remote rather thi 
cut young growing stock before maturity. Proper roads make it possible - 
settlers to live as a family unit on farms or in towns and to drive into the 
forest to produce wood. Access roads permit the smaller operator to get, i 
proper areas to take out sawlogs, poles and railway ties. 

The development and location of adequate access roads would seem to 
a function of government, since their cost and their usefulness extend — 
beyond the concepts of any individual Aompany or any individual industry. 

Federal funds plowed back into access roads, fire protection, regeneratior 
and research today help to assure continued ana expanded financial return 
to the treasury from the forest industry. om 

At this point I would like to bring out something that came out th 
morning in regard to the Lakehead. We attempted to compete in the Unite 
States market in the sale of poles from Port Arthur into Minnesota: Durin 
the extreme shortage we succeeded in competing for a while. Later, we fou 
we could not compete and we went down to find out why wood was so muc! 
cheaper in Minnesota than in the Port Arthur region. We found it was basicalh 
a question of roads. In the Port Arthur region we must build all our ov 
roads. When we get 20 to 30 miles into the timber, we must establish a loggi 
camp which is fully modern in every respect. We have to have hot and c 
running water, and plug-ins for automobiles. There are as many Cadill 
there as Fords. The whole proposition is terribly expensive. A camp tod 
for 100 men may run anywhere from $50,000 to $100,000. The road will:c 
anywhere from $3,000 to $10,000 a mile. That cost must be borne by the timber 
which that camp can take out. So, we have quite an expense to start wit 

In Minnesota there is a network of paved roads reaching within a sh 
distance of almost any stand of timber. The settlers live in their own littl 
community; it may be in a town or on their own farms. They drive to wor 
_ There is no camp there and no cooking facilities required. They work all d 
and drive back home again at night. That wood is coming out very substantia 
cheaper than the wood coming out of our mills. I mention that because it cal 
up this morning. We went into it to find out what happened and what wa 
the matter. 


edh doing so. In’ any case, over the past twenty years, the concern 
siness has ‘been continuity. 


} da has produced problems for those who require products from the forest 


ortance of the paper industry to @ahada is tending to over-shadow and crowd 
other forest industries. 


This is just as unnecessary as i is unfortunate. According to forest 
entories, Canada has plenty of timber for every purpose. However, poles, 


a a 


nd can be produced from the tops of trees qaken for other purposes. 


ipport the pulp and paper industry. - 


such perishable products as disposable tissue and disposable newspapers 
clusively when there is still a need and a demand for. more permanent 
ducts from our forests such as buildings, poles, piling and railway ties. 


The suggestion that the lumber industry of the east vanished with the large 
ands of white pine and red pine has been very misleading. Such stands un- 


‘to use lumber in ine building oe homes and in general construction. Spruce 
d jackpine have been accepted in place of white pine. Poles and railway 
have always come from jackpine. The ae. has survived and flourished 


a very large degree, in the hands of the pulp and paper companies who control 
h vast timber areas. | 
_ Many of these large companies have and do permit responsible operators to 
er their limits for the production of other products, but in general such 
rations are permitted on a year to year basis only. This is hardly satis- 


to compete on today’s market. Sawmills must be equipped to peel logs 
hat the slabs and edgings can be turned into wood strips. The mill must be 


f es oa is no more necessary than it is desirable. However, it 
ill be necessary for all of the various parties concerned to enter into long- 


yon” é tempt: to cay ite choca cee rennaseons because Sina are” 


. steady expansion and ‘advancement. of the pulp and paper sadubiiy in 


than -pulpwood. The vast dollars, the vast employment and the vast 


, and lumber can come only from selected trees—those which are straight 
ough, sound enough and large enough to make the product for which they 
re intended. Pulpwood, on the other hand, can come from almost any tree 


i While only about 25 per cent of the cubic footage of solid timber in a> 
gin stand might go into these selected products, thus leaving about 75 per 
it for the production of pulpwood, 25 per cent of the cubic footage of all the 
ber cut represents a very sizeable volume which can be made into something 
er than pulpwood. The remaining 75 per cent should be quite sufficient to 


ae Hence, it is a strange economy which permits and encourages the progeietae 


estionably ees our finest timber and practically every tree in a stand 


re a different concept of logging. The availability of such material is today, — 


tory to the secondary operator. The investment he may require to produce 
imber economically is very substantial. The antiquated production techniques : 
hich permitted waste in the form of sawdust, slabs and edging will not permit 


soe with the most modern saws, planers and handling machinery. Such | 


~~ 
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We suggest that it is in the ines of all Camarne and all government 
to perpetuate diversity of forest production in the interests of | greater stability 
wider employment and better returns from our forests. 

Thank you for the opportunity of presenting these few thoughts before suc 
a distinguished committee. That is the written part of this, Mr. Chairman. 

The ActTING CHAIRMAN: Would somebody like to ask Mr. Prettie some 
questions? a” 

Mr. FisHeR: You have been generally complimentary about the forest 
products laboratory. The point was brought up by the British Columbia 
representatives in questioning that there may be a failure on the part of the 
forest products laboratory to do as much as possible in the smaller parts of the 
lumber industry in bringing to them their latest developments. Do you see 
that as a problem? ‘_ 

Mr. Prertie: I do see it as a problem, yes. When you look at the sma LL 
operator, operating a small sawmill or a small operation, he is much like the 
farmer: he is situated out in a remote area, and his chief problem is to gel t 
out enough stuff to sell tomorrow, to eat tomorrow. 

The result is, he may not be learning, or the most recent developiea 
may not be coming to his attention. Frankly, that is his fault; we all reco 
nize that. If there is information available, it is certainly up to the party whe 
needs that information to get it. And yet, how to make it more available, I de 
not know. i 

Our industry is relatively small, but we make a point it keeping in toucl 
to find out what is going on with all the recent developments, and we hag 
found it very important to do that. 

Mr. FISHER: You have suggested a number of fields for study here, sucha 
this moisture barrier, and that sort of thing. Do you feel the forest product 
laboratory, in recent years, has had the staff, the scope and the funds t 
really tackle all the problems that are related to the forest products industry? 


Mr. PRETTIE: Up until this year the forest products laboratory have beer 
so terribly cramped for space that they could not even think of staff or oth 
problems. I do not know whether you have ever visited the old forest produ 
laboratory here; but really, for a country the size of Canada, and an indust 
the size of the forest industry, it was a disgrace. 

If you go across the line into the United States, where they have { 
big laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, and see the facilities and staff they have 
to work with, it is easily understandable that they can tackle the problems i 
a bigger and better way. We just could not handle them here any further 
and I think they have done remarkably well with what they had. a 

Mr. Harvie: Has the witness’ company ever approached the National 
Research Council for any information in regard to building materials, the i 
he mentioned in the brief? . 

Mr. PRETTIE: We have had very remote connection with them—not an 
much. I might say the lumber industry have not been good salesmen, basicall, 
speaking. They have made their products available, and that has been the siz 
of it. ie 

There have eee too many in the business. There is no freer market, I do 
not think, in the world than lumber: if the price of lumber goes up- $1. 
thousand, 50 small mills start up, and if it goes down $1 a thousand, 50 mill 
shut down. That is the general lumber industry, not including such bi 
mills as you have on the Pacific coast. There are a lot of small mills also 01 
the Pacific coast that are just in that category, and in the wide scope he 

cover a lot of markets and produce a lot of lumber. \ 


Se ae MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS RA liber 3k) ae a CET 
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See cee Vail are nines in area diferent provinces: ap you find the 
iS are roughly parallel in all three? 

r. PRETTIE: Yes, they are very largely parallel, | 

Mr. FisHER: The British Columbia people did make the point that Mr. 
yne has tried to make even further a number of times—the need for assistance 
d instruction in marketing. Have you ever had any contact with the Depart- 


nt of Trade and Commerce, or any help from them in picking up foreign 
ders? 


Mr. PRETTIE: We have had quite a bit of toreien correspondence from their — 
epresentatives in Detroit and Chicago. I do not know whether we have actually 
icked up any business from them. We have an agent down in Chicago. who is 
jarketing just about all we can market in that area, so that we are a little bit 
all, perhaps, to take that into consideration. But we have had correspondence 
rom them, trying to open markets to us, without a belt. 
- Mr. Stocan: You find that they do cooperate with you? 

_ Mr. PRETTIE: Yes: they are seeking our cooperation, as a matter of fact. 
ometimes I feel guilty that I do not make more use of it. 

Mr. SLOGAN: They do supply any information you desire? 

_ Mr. PRETTIE: Yes, we have found that. 

_ The Acting CHAIRMAN: Mr. Prettie, are you aware of the Federal Wood 
ouncil, the newly-formed body? 

- Mr. PRETTIE: No, I am not aware of that. 

ya he, Acting CHAIRMAN: I think that has recently been created, to overcome 
lot of the difficulties you are speaking about in specifications. 

Pir FISHER: It is fairly new, is it not, Mr. Chairman? 

The Acting CHaIRMAN: It has recently been created, within the last few 


Agriculture. Do you Sue e this operation good and effective. or can you 
an Beira in having it operating al the realm or control of totes tey 


Mr. Payne: Do you feel there is too much or too little emphasis laid on 

tection? 

Mr. PRETTIE: I Soild not tell you; I could not even give you an opinion. 

Mr. Payne: I do-not want to be frightened off by our rather formidable 

ness. © 

es Ix, FISHER: I do not think that is a factor at all. He said it is a question 
knowledge. 

Mr. PAYNE: The other question is regarding research generally, at I do 

_ propose to sit here: and define in detail what that involves. Do you feel 

there would be an advantage to you, in your smaller operation, to gain increased 
: Beco: chiefly, no doubt, by budget, with regard to the conduct of research? 
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i “Mr. PRETTIE: I think your next sation is, ies ce. oun: you spe xu 
on? I do not exactly know just where we would go from here; but for the p 
several years I have known of times when there were things came up we co c 
not handle because of—well, it started with the lack of facilities. Now I think 
if they have the increased funds they can add to the staff, and I certainly go © 
along with Mr. Ambridge in the idea that one fellow with good training is far 
more important than all the equipment in the world; and that you have to 
pay for. ae 
Mr. SLOGAN: You mentioned that often people doing wood cutting in the 
forest, and so forth, are often unaware of the scientific progress being made. 
It would appear to me that operators, such as yourself, who purchase the woa d 
from these cutters, would be in the best position to provide them with that type 
of information, probably channeling it from the research laboratory to in= 
dividuals in ae forest who are most concerned with Are you doing anything 
in this regard? . a 

Mr. PRETTIE: When you. say ‘‘we’’, we do most of our own production, 
We do buy it from suppliers in the Port ‘Arthur area, but we get it on the open: 
market, and it is a very satisfactory market; but being competitive we cannot 
go down very low in our price; we sell it to somebody building a house. Wee 
seem to learn, and everyone in the industry seems to learn of the developments Ss 
taking place. Let us say, in a sawmill they are putting in a new type of saw, 
a gang saw, one of the newest type. The little cutter that ran back and forth 
would not produce lumber cheap enough. 4 

Mr. SLoGAN: You mean one that had several blades? i: 

Mr. Prertizr: They are into that to quite a substantial extent, and when 
we study it in our plant we have it put in a technical way, and we get’ the 
answer for every size of log. If we find it is going to be a good thing we install i 
it right away. a 

The next thing we know is that somebody else takes a look at ours and 
then they put it in. It spreads that way, rather than through the small fellow 
coming down. Some of them read the literature. When you say “small”, 
it is a relative term. The mill which employs only five or ten men does not 
keep up with developments in the industry. But a mill owner employing 
100 men, when he has a competitor producing lumber cheaper, will want to ~ 
know whether he can get his own lumber down ta meet that price: Ita 
using the latest types of lift trucks and straddle buggies that the differen 
comes in. 


Mr. MrrcHELL: It was just mentioned that the little fellows, which I woul 

say are the jobbers, are not keeping up and cannot compete. I think I a n N 
correct in saying that in my area most of the larger mill operators have with= 
drawn from small bush operations and have brought there or put in jobbers. Ks 
Would you say that the large operator, by using jobbers, can buy that timber 
from the jobber cheaper than he could produce it if he put his own bush 
camps in? : 
¥ Mr. PRETTIE: Yes, I think so, yes. This Pie ae of bush camps—an rd 
roads and everything that goes with them—is a very costly proposition. You i 

-are setting up a small town, practically, or a hotel in the woods, to take ot it 
X cords of timber. If you could take out X plus 100 cords it would be a lot f 

cheaper. we 


Mr. MircHeLLt: How does a jobber get there? 


a 


Mr. PRETTIE: He lives:at home and travels out. Where is your area, the 
area you are speaking of? e 


7 


1K. P. P. are in pulp and in Benipe 


Q aS buy from as many aN camp “Gobbers as they would be ipoied a 
r own camps. There must be labour for the jobber; yet he may be able 
produce no cheaper than their own bush camps. 


rocess. They do it repbatealy 
_ Mr. Mircueti: I do not understand how. : _ 
_ Mr. Prettie: I do not, either. Gu ; 


ea, whether there was a large company bush operation or a jobber. 


The Actinc Cuarrman: I think that perhaps the answer to Mr. Mitchell’s 
estion™ is, possibly, more personal, closer supervision; and always there is 
‘overhead involved than there is for a major company trying to operate 
all units. | 

Mr. MITCHELL: I think most at the bush work being done by the jobbers. 
more prevalent now than it has been, and seems to be becoming more so. 
Mr. PRETTIE: That is a step in the right direction, in my opinion. 

Mr. Payne: You made some very interesting observations regarding the 
ae of your area with Milwaukee. 

Ente. PRETTIE: Minnesota. 


oir Payne: Minnesota, I am SOrry. You spoke of the excellent grid ee, 
em of roads through the area. Would you broaden that a bit? Did you make 
uiries as to the history of the development of those road grids? How were 


y undertaken? 


“Mr. PAYNE: It was che ia pa wen development? 


Mr. PRErTTIE: Yes. 
‘Mr. FisHer: I can confirm that. From what I know about lake states, 


oe the tate and are etnbetded by the state. When I say “the state,” I 
an the state of Minnesota. 


Beis, how can ie federal government ensure the road roan care 


| The Suabiey 6 area, a K. PP. is in hae and thebe: are a. 
The go I hast ge ee come* 


th Sas PRETTIE: I do not think there is any ate about the jobber producing | 


- Mr. Mircuett: Generally speaking, the bush camp would be in the same — 


get PRETTIE: No, I did not'go into that. It was a state proposition, Of: 


ee of view of control of those areas where the sees Sais oe 
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by the federal government, but we have no pattern or no idea of how 


\ 


- five years, but some of the programs have been stretched over as long as seve nf 


Mr. FISHER: We have apne lee in our generar area Saeve’ we need al 
kinds of roads. We can stand all kinds of government. access roads suppor 


should develop. ° 
I wonder if the deputy ana could tell us what the plan of the depantl - 
ment is in order to see that this road development is on a rotational basis? — 


Mr. Ropertson: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I was going to suggest. perhaeal 
could make a point of clarification. Mg 


Mr. Fisher mentioned that the federal government is in the forest access 
road business, or some phrase of that kind. In actual fact, the forest acces: : 
road program that the federal government has participated in has only been 
in connection with the winter works program. There is also a quite separate 
thing, the roads to resources program, and as part of that, in some cases, roads 
may be built to promising areas where the resources to be developed are forest 
resources. This morning Mr. Ambridge referred to a case where the road 
involved was giving access to an area where the resources were predominantly 
forest. However, that need not be the case. It may be minerals or anything 
of that kind. 7 

What is done in the roads to resources program is that the federal govern= 
ment, along with each province, works out a program. The base period i 


or even eleven years. The program has to be worked out by mutual agreement. 
An examination is carried out to determine which areas will be opened up by 
roads and each party, the federal government and the provincial government t, 
must agree on the program. Then the program is set for a period of X years. 
This has reached the point where the agreement with British Columbia actu- 
ally has been signed and I believe an agreed program has been worked out 
with every other province except Quebec. I would have to check on the exact 
status of it. 3 

In respect of the winter work program, the federal government does not 
check on the location of the roads to be built. This is largely for the reason of 
ease in administration. This was a program which we wanted to get und 
way at very short notice to help ease winter unemployment. What we di 
was to make an offer to the provincial governments that the federal governme 
would participate in this program, provided the provincial government put up|! 
share and undertook that the road be a forest access road for forestry purpos 
and that the labour content would be 50 per cent. | 

Those are the two programs at the present time. However, there is not. any 
forest access road program as such. a 

Mr. FisuHer: Mr. Prettie, in respect of this point of the pulp and pangs 
interest tending to overshadow and freeze out by diversification the smaller 
operators, can you see any part that the federal taxation policies could 
play in it? iat : a 

Mr. Prettie: No.  - 


Mr. FISHER: What about the section of the Income Tax Act which has nev 2 
been implemented, which would allow a special tax concession, such as the 
mineral people now have, for the logging industry in connection with develo - 
ing limits. That is, epeciat depreciation allowances. a 


Mr. Prerrie: I do not think that would help. I am afraid that is somethin ng 
which I think every one of us in Canada should become a little conscious of 
We again ran into it in Saskatchewan where we have a plant. In Saskatchewa n 
we do not process our own timber. We just treat the material. We found th 
paper interests are coming there and the whole area was going to be allocate 
holus-bolus to the pulp and paper industry, regardless of anything else whick 


BR oie! Se aaa 


2 me ene that’ foresee phere is ue of pulpwood. If you cut every 
1ich jis make a pole ora railroad. tie, or pulp, there is still py, 


and Te Aides not make sense. TSelas. it is roneetine dollars, and dollars 
ch are important for Canada, and we want them. We also want the employ- 
t. However, we do not fece to give that up. Let us keep some of the 
erial for a pole and for a railroad tie. : 
ite -ACTING CHAIRMAN: I believe that is a problem for the provincial 
vernment. 
_ Mr. PREtTIE: Yes. : 
Mr. Payne: Would the witness care to say anything in respect of the: 
pact of the seaway, and the markets, as far as the head of the lakes area 
concerned? 
_ Mr. PrettIE: It is not likely to make any great difference to our company 
>the same reasons, I believe, which Mr. Ambridge mentioned. We definitely — 
e in a high-cost region. We are suffering from high woods costs in that area. — 
e places in which we can compete are quite limited. To open up the seaway 
and to get to the ocean will not help us any. New Brunswick and Newfoundland 
produce lumber cheaper than we can at Port Arthur. Of course, on the Pacific 
coast, it is produced still more cheaply. So to get out from the area we are 
‘now in is no great help. We are happy to retain the markets we have. We ship 
‘to the south and. locally. 
Mr. FISHER: Have you any comment to make in respect of freight rates 
so far as they operate to the prejudice of the lumber producers in Ontario? 
_ Mr. Prettie: I had some information on that subject for an Ontario Com- 
ttee, but I am afraid we do not have it here. We are in a strange position 
the present moment at the lakehead. Big companies ship from the Pacific 
“coast shipments which move through to Toronto at a lower rate of freight than. 
from Port Arthur to Vancouver; quite substantially so. We find lumber moving 
m our area to Toronto is at a higher rate of freight than up around Hearst. 
arst came into truck competition, so the rate was cancelled. We are left on 
island with a high set of freight rates because nobody can bring them down. 
" ‘The Acting CHArRMAN: I am afraid we are close to running out of a_ 
uorum. Has someone a particular question to ask the witness? 
- Mr. FisHer: The forest products laboratory is planning in the next five years © 
double the program. Is that right, Mr. Jenkins? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Perhaps Mr. Jenkins would answer that question. We 


der the five-year plan hie would be an addition Seohoea for 28 Heats 
nal and 34 others, making a total of 62 additional to the present staff of 135. 
« Mr. ROBERTSON: The increase would be about 50 per cent. 

3 | ‘Mr. FISHER: Is the scale of development largely determined by the supply 
| “people available, or by the supply of funds? 

_ Mr. Jenxrtns: It would be determined by the amount which would be 
juired to make certain changes. 

_ Mr. RosBertson: In programming, the rate of increase is not the same in 
arts of the forestry branch. I think in forest research it is proportionately 
er than this, and in forest management it is larger again. It was a calcula- 
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mate of need, which need is ‘calculated in the light of made | 


industry last year, as well as some of our own knowledge; and ite is also i 
‘enced by the rate at which we think we would be able to get really compet : 
_ staff and to have them trained. These things cannot be done too quickly, 0 
you will simply be defeating your purpose. We do believe—and I think Col 
onel Jenkins would agree—that although the increase is of the order he J 
mentioned, the proportionate increase in oe ‘operations would be very muc 
larger. Do you agree? a 

Mr. JENKINS: I agree, provided we can get this proposed field exten 
service on information and technical information, SO as to bring the information 
to us. v4 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN: May if suggest that you eat have an ‘opportun 4 
to examine these departmental witnesses later. “4 

Mr. FISHER: Is there anything in what Mr. Prettie suggested in the variou 1s 
fields where you can be doing work that you had not thought of doing, or you 
did not have the plant? ie 

Mr. JENKINS: I think Mr. Prettie’s outline simply accentuated the fie 
in which we know we should be doing more work, including the field of w 
in house construction. Some of the problems he mentioned we are active in 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN: If there are no more questions, then I thank 
Prettie on behalf of the committee for his submission and evidence that he 
given us. We all appreciate this having taken the time to come down here 
present his views on the problems that face his particular branch ot 
industry. ” 


The meeting is now adjourned until 9 a.m. on Thursday next, when - 
‘shall receive a delegation of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
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_ In attendance representing the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association: 
* Harold F. Staniforth, President, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association; 


Northern Affairs and National Resources: Messrs. R. G. Robertson, Deputy 
y eee J.D. By Harrison, Director, ee Branch; and J.°H. Jenkins, 


BP Slocat again sat at the table and asked questions. 
The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of 


m 281, Branch Administration, Forestry Branch. 
Mr. Our presented Slee tables _ which had’ Sherr a uae 


Mr. Staniforth presented a brief of the Canadian Sabena Associa- 
¥ he and others of his delegation and departmental officials answered 


a way : ; Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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_ Members present: : Messrs. Baskin, Cadieu, Doucett, Fisher, Hardie, Martel, 
feFarlane eer ene McQuillan, Murphy, Micksen, Payne, Robichaud, SEAR 


_ O. Roos, Director, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, and Chairman | 


Ablic Relations, Canadian Lumbermen’s ta eeneation: and of the Doe eae 


2 Mr. H. W. Herridge, M. P., not being a member of the Committee, by | 


‘Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and continued on 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, May 21, 1959. 
9 a.m. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. I am sorry we are a 
bit late getting started. 
There were several questions asked at previous” meetings and Mr. 
Robertson, the deputy minister, has the answers to them available. 


ie Mr. R. G. RoBERTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources) : Mr. Chairman, at the moment the material I have to table is in 
reply to questions about the following: the buildings occupied by the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, together with rentals and 
the basis of the leases: the number of Indians and Eskimos in the Northwest. 
Territories and northern Quebec, including the numbers under 21 years of 
age; the figures in respect of education—number of schools, number of class- 
rooms and number of children attending school in 1946, 1951 and 1959; 

departmental expenditures on the relocation of Aklavik and capital expendi- 
tures at Inuvik; the expenditures for the education of native peoples by the 
department since 1949-50, both operating and capital. 


i The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Gentlemen, is it agreed that this information 
be printed in our proceedings? 


‘ 


My 


— Agreed to. 
Fe. 
oe ACCOMMODATION—-DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND 
te NATIONAL RESOURCES—OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
= : Area Rental per 
ae Square Square Foot Expiry Date 
Bie Building - Location Feet* if not Crown Owned* of Leases* 
oy 
Langevin Block...... Metcalfe and Wellington Streets 10,600 — 
MMOTLILC or... ed 150 Wellington Street.......... 42,516 : a — 
Forest. Products Montreali Boad-..i2 s. 20. 79, 250 — ar 
_ Laboratory 
National Museum.... McLeod and Metcalfe Streets.. 41,491 — 
War Museum........ Suesex Drive. .'ke OLS Ae LS 6, 250 _ — 
a Old Mines Building Sussex and George Streets..... 5,000 — —_ 
_ Annex 
ent 150. Kent, Streets e.g hie o. Sites os 61,338 (one els $1.00 March 31, 1966 
: ‘ Other Floors $2.35 
MOP ie Sk oe 938 Sparks Street. fe... oh 24,755 $2.00 June 30, 1960 
Amperial Optical..... 246 Queen Street.............-. 7,500 2.00 February 28, 1962 
Mianada Life...>..... ROS ie Cees Mme hee cae Ue achat 1,400 2.50 June 30, 1960 
‘Auditorium.......... Argyle and O’Connor Streets. . 5,400 0.92t July 31, 1959 
Keyes Supply........ OOo Atbert, Streetur., sais oS 5,486 0.867 December 31, 1959. 
MVimy Annex......... 370-372 Sparks Street.......... 5, 660 0.90 June 30, 1961 
War Museum Storage 7 Murray Street..............- 16,454 1.00 December 31, 1960} 


se ee Iberville and Carillon Streets 8, 100 Brae bg 0 September 30, 1959 
a Hull, P.Q. / 


at aA NL lL i nt ne rer 


~  *Obtained from Department of Public Works. 
 tYearly rental—calculated to nearest cent on square foot basis. 
ag more: Areas given are gross, i.e. include stairwells, corridors, lavatories, elevator shafts, etc. 
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tel i + aa 
ae Fata, ae rate 
s ) : Bm Paes fh by : Hee ra 5 J yen ; Si oy ae tg es, oa, ae 
Bt Rat ae Ke VIED PR Ae eal cae 
aa Total No. of Eskimos....... Aik es AD Eredar! Ga helt S ieee eS 10,341. 
a _ No. of Eskimos under 21 years of age............ Bs. fgg. te <6 Ba eae eae, POO 1,399 ~~ 6, 1355 
Pet cee TotalsNo, of Iidians:...324- 02, » RN Mn A Ags. Saini os Satara 4,440 2,400** —6, 840 
Rew Mr seo. OF Indians under 21 years'Of ages. 2005.4, en Weed ete PS 24 0 1,300** let psy 720 
y . ] + : - = a 
ie | *The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources is responsible for the education o 
Paes in the N.W.T. and in Northern Quebec; it is responsible for the education of Indians in the N.W.T 
on y. A : < i : . a ie Ss Se « 
**Based on 1954 census for James Bay Indian Agency adjusted by 3% per annum increase. Thea nua 
rate of- increase provided by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigra 101 
Z y ~ va ; os se } Z, i 
EDUCATION Grats 
NorRTHWEST TERRITORIES AND NorTHERN QuEBEC 
1946* gd gad 1959 
Fuut-Time ) oe 
dS) lavive CAILe Atle a NS Em ot a) Federal....... yank Or ee Seto 40 (plus 6 classrooms 
; . SOIR, «: in hospitals) _ 
b) Non-Federal. me 9 ae 9 us 
Ofc: EMRE: 5 a 48 
Clagsrooms S45. 8 tees Haney a)Federal, 3.05%. 0 26 
b) Non-Federal.... 21 34 
OE she Seah Gongeen te 
‘SNumber.of ‘Teachers... 0... ajoWederabiiny cas 0 af 26 429. 
. b) Non-Federal.... — 21 7 34 40. 
| 21 Rs Bape gg 
- Number of Children at School. a) Indians 22%) or: 236 é 450 899 
R Oy Miskimosor' §, tet eget ASR aes 18 084 1,189 
Ce Others ier te t 314 1,481 
| (1,066 ~—-3, 569 
Part-Timn** ‘ 
Mission Schools........ Ral a) Indians......... 0 ie 
b) Eskimos........ 333 (1949) 496 278 
/ Cc) Otherstateee Rae 3. 
ees 3 Sh i 496 281° 
r *1946 records on non-federal schools based 
i federal schools—include Mission schools, Compan 
Ye _ Operated in remote areas by church author 
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NDITURES ON THE RELOCATION OF AKLAVIK AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 
~* “aT INUVIK BY THE DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND _ | 
NATIONAL RESOURCES, 1954-55 TO MARCH 31, 1959 


Total departmental expenditure.............-0.+0+55: CO ee See HT oS Ga NC ot $ 7,446, 068* 

| NN 5 i hen 
Recovered from Government of N.W.T..........-- CRS Pe DSN: a ila NE et A TM EIR! Sears rae 290,620 © 
a Re Oe Cal Morera a rt UY DUN eis  eueiaaate $ 7,155,448 
ee ; / 


aly: 


fo 
FURTHER BREAKDOWN* 
ie | 


: ey ECD GE TEES 2 Sy 2 We ae eae A ape eA ERP NN CPP T aI Ey case Re $ 4,971,292 
© Other expenditure........00:ceceeee Cavin at ke Soa tiree aOe a Ns pas 2, 474, 776 
is : 

os . | | May 8, 1959. 
_ EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION OF NATIVE PEOPLES (IN THE NORTHWEST | 
4 TERRITORIES AND NORTHERN QUEBEC) SINCE 1949-50, BY THE 

e DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES - 


if OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Recoveries 
Total from N.W.T. 
Fiscal Year: — Amounts Government Net amount 
$ $ $ 
“1 GUD ASN ES ph gE tpi NTE CARR ple ss NR 102, 144 “Ds 102, 144 
ee ON 1 oS aan, A ATEN oa Wain 142,971 Re ete 142,971 
SE I Ua see ae Uae? Me alee ina 266, 081 aS 266, 081 
52-53. 2... NE Sait DORGAN Sau is Jap Sa ARE ire ee a AP 281, 044 118, 667 162,377 
Rae Ghia NeIANE ph cls Medak Nee Mad acts 311,991 101, 266 210, 725 

ae ee ee atk aa edit Mein SMe ly 423, 661 101,861 321,800 
NS Ue utr Anema twisty te nN. 937 , 338 145, 697 791, 641 
ya ee 3 eS RRS AC PE at 1, 236,251 148, 816 1,087,435 
1957-58. ney Ta RS it gE OSIM rae ST ap Ue A ease 1, 994, 025 173, 865 1,820, 160 
1958-59 (to Mare 31 tlond usr dle kin. Boty Bee ayers 2 273iN 13 268, 904 2,004, 809 
if | 
by CaPITaL 
Buildings and Works.........000.002--00seseeees 12, 578,724 
Hquipment.......-..-. 65... etn caer 938, 244 1, 162,793 12,354, 175 
-_ | 13, 516, 968 
seh Mr. CuHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us this morning representatives M 


from the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. They are: Mr. Harold. EF: 
Staniforth, President, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, and he will present © 
‘the brief; Mr. K. O. Roos, Director, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, and 
“Chairman Advisory Committee to Forest Products Laboratories of Canada; 
‘Mr. Bernard Bock, President, National Hardwood Lumber Association; Mr. 
-C€. Mahoney, Director, Retail Bureau, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association; 
“Mr. G. E. Bell, Secretary-Manager, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association; and — 
air. J. A. Schryburt,. Director, Public Relations, Canadian Lumbermen’s 
- Association. : 

Me Now, gentlemen, you have before you a proposed brief. Five or six pages 
from the beginning of the brief you will notice there is a letter addressed to 


“a letter to Mr. Bell from Mr. Hamilton, the minister. 


3 a 
she 


he Honourable Alvin Hamilton; then there is more brief. After that there is 
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Gentlemen, I do not think we should accept, as part of the brief, letter 
to the minister or letters from the minister and, if it is agreeable, we wil 
assume that this brief does not refer to those two particular letters. Earlier 
I had tried to find out if they had permission from Mr. Hamilton to include 
them, but so far I have not been able to ascertain that he has given that 
permission. I think it would be irregular to incorporate those letters in the 
brief. However, we will accept, with your approval, the material following 
those letters I have mentioned. a 


There is another small pamphlet to be distributed, with the compliments 


of the association. It does not form part of the brief. It is the Story of Lumber 

in Canada. 9 
Mr. Staniforth, would you now proceed with reading of your brief? 
Gentlemen, the meeting is informal and you may take your coats off, if” 

you wish, and smoke. . 


Mr. HAROLD STANIFORTH (President, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association): 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. y 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: we are indeed thankful for the opportunity 
given us to present this brief to your committee and of appearing before you: 
to furnish any additional information concerning Canada’s timber industries © 
which may be of interest to your committee. Our brief has sole reference to 
the research needs of Canada’s lumber industries, exclusive of the pulp and 
paper industry. We first wish to express our sincere appreciation for the work 
carried out by the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada, administered 
by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Timber in- 
dustries are aware and most appreciative of the close cooperation with th 
laboratories and of the constant efforts made to meet industrial researc 
requirements within their present staff limitations. 


While this brief was finally prepared and is being presented by the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, it is submitted on behalf of the timber 
industries throughout Canada and has the absolute support of the followin 
associations: . 

Maritime Lumber Bureau . 

Quebec Lumber Manufacturers Association ~ 

British Columbia Lumber Manufacturer’s Association 
Quebec Province Wholesale Lumber Association 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers Association 

Maritime Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Association a 
Western Retail Lumber Dealers Association i 


In the past two decades there has been a substantial decline in the use 
of lumber in many fields which for generations were considered to be ex- | 
Clusive fields for lumber. The largest proportional decline has taken place — 
in the construction industry which provides the bulk market for lumber, 
sales. We believe that the acceptance of substitute materials in lieu of lumber 
is largely the result of lack of development in the lumber producing field, — 
In turn the ability to produce materials acceptable as lumber substitutes — 
largely resides in the fact that extensive research has opened the road to — 
the development of these substitutes. There is no criticism of this trend and — 
there is admission that these new materials have well served the uses for which | 
they are intended. The contention of the lumber industry is that mainly beg 
because of insufficient research, production practices and techniques have 
changed little from those of former days and that the development of the 
sawmilling industry has lagged far behind industrial developments in other 
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_ While there has been a-considerable increase in the total annual produc- 
ion of lumber, and while present production levels are substantially greater 
jan they were two decades ago, comparison of the lumber industry to other 
segments of the Canadian economy will clearly indicate that the development | 
nas been far below the national average for all Canadian industries. In other 
words the lumber industry has not kept pace with the general development 
of the Canadian economy. This is in turn reflected in a marked decline in per 
rapita consumption. 
| Forests as such, and the practice of forestry generally receive consider- 
ble attention and it is well that this be so. Unfortunately over the years we 
yave noted that the forest industries are generally included in the compre- 
zensive term “forestry”. It is our opinion that unless utilization of the forests, 
“e. the forest industries, is separated from the maintenance and protection of 
she forests, i.e. forestry, it is difficult to clearly differentiate the respective 
research needs under these headings. 

Canada’s timber industries fully appreciate the work, interests, and ex- 
yenditures made by the federal administration and provincial governments 
for the maintenance, protection and perpetuation of the forests, It is recog- 
nized, of course, that any amelioration of the forest estate will be beneficial 
to the forst industry. However it is also recognized that forestry work, out- 
side protection, is a long-term enterprise which gives little of positive re- 
sults for many decades ahead. On the other hand the problems of utilization 
and conversion are such that they must be faced from day to day by the 
industry. While, therefore, it is true that forestry benefits the utilization side, 
it is equally true that today’s industries must obtain their raw material supply 
from existing forests and that today’s forestry work can only be of advantage 
to tomorrow’s industry. 
In a fast developing free economy such as is enjoyed by Canadians, develop- 
ments throughout the industrial production field are rapid, and obsolescence 
occurs with a constancy which is readily observable. It follows then that to 
remain progressive, and to retain markets, an industry must remain alert and 
follow the general pattern of industrial development. A prerequisite to in- 
dustrial advances is the essential need for comprehensive research to pro- 
vide the knowledge upon which the development of techniques and of new 
products can be based. In many fields of Canadian industrial activities, the 
industries themselves are capable of providing the necessary research facilities. 
This does not apply to the lumber industry. 
' We believe it is not necessary to stress the vital importance of Canada’s 
timber industry to the Canadian economy. Your committee, in previous 
presentations, was supplied with considerable information and statistical data 
on the value of these industries to the home economy, to our export trade, 
and in providing large- scale employment and substantial fiscal revenues within 
Canada, as well as furnishing import dollars for Canadian purchases abroad. 
- In a general way, we wish to point out that Canada’s timber industries - 
permeate the Canadian economy to such an extent that it would be difficult 
to find a village, town, or city where some unit of these industries is not play- 
ing an important and highly needed role. In addition, and tax-wise, these 
industries furnish substantial revenues to the federal administration, to pro- 
vincial governments, and to the municipalities within which they operate. 
Not unimportant is the fact that through their industrial activities and the 
Moneys they distribute during their production and sales processes they also 
contribute materially to the activation of many other industries and com- 
‘mercial enterprises. 

Granting of the eeerieat contained in our brief will necessarily involve 
the addition of research personnel and higher expenditures than those made 
at present. We are fully aware of the unpopularity of suggesting increased 


- be taken at once on a scale adequate to meet industrial requirements. Re- 
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expenditures. We suggest, however, “that: moneys “spent. for. forest. produc 
research should be looked at from one of three viewpoints: o 


(a) Such expenditures made to assure the continued economic well 
being of the timber industries could only react favourably withi 
the taxation structure, since prosperous industries in addition t 
the general benefits ies bring would provide more in the wa 
of revenues to all levels of government . 

(b) Since many sawmills and other timber-based enterprises operate 
aS marginal industries under present conditions, there is danger 
for their survival, and any improvement of their present operating 
standards should be immediately reflected in added tax revenue 
and 

(c) Better utilization practices and the production of improved consu 1- 
mer goods, as well as the development of new products would 
benefit the entire economy, and would better serve home and ex 
port markets. 


In other words we feel that any moneys expended by the federal administratiog 
on forest products research will result in increasing tax revenues to 
extent far greater than any expenditures made, while if present conditio 
are continued there is imminent danger that total tax revenues from thi 
~ source will become progressively lower. & 


In conclusion, we firmly believe there is immediate and urgent need fon 
very considerable expansion in the field of forest products research, and f 
the establishment of an industrial information service. From intimate -knowl- 
edge of our industry, we are also firmly convinced that federal action sho 1d 


search is being constantly expanded in competitive areas and favours those 
who seek to replace wood. Our needs are therefore immediate. We there- 
fore urge your committee to carefully assess the requests which we are 
presenting and we feel certain that it will be found that the immedia 
development of new research and expanded services in -the forest products 
fields is a matter of national importance and of great urgency. 


Respectfully submitted on behalf of Canada’s forest-based industries. 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as Mr. Murphy has pointed out, we 
will skip this letter which is addressed to Mr. Hamilton, and commence th 70 
_ pages further on. 


av 
ay 


Forest Products Research Proposals 
of the su 
CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


June 1958 


The sawmill industry-in Canada and, particularly in eastern Canada, is 
composed of a great many firms, most of them small in size and complete ly 
unable to conduct research work on their own. In fact, they may be compare od 
to the farmer in the sense that the individual farmer is unable to conduct 
research to any extent, and this work is taken over and performed ioe 
them as a group by the federal government. However, the amount of re-— 
search conducted for the farmers of Canada is far greater than that conducted | 
for the sawmill industry. Some indication of this difference can be obtained 
from the figures given in the report of the New Brunswick Forest Developme nt t 
Commission. “The federal government collects revenue well above $200, 00 00 
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eee from farmers ana onde over $100, 000,000 or 50 per cent annually 
support of. agriculture; the corresponding revenue from forest sources is 
o over $200,000,000 per year with Se ane running about $10,000 ,000. 
si V/ 20 of the income for the forest resources”’ 


It is apparent that the amount of money ene on forest products research 
J ould be increased to bring it more in line with the amount spent on agri- 
sultural research. The needs are equally as important and as pressing and, 
. fact, may be considered in many cases to be more so because a great deal 
f forest research must necessarily be of a long-term nature. 


- It should also be borne in mind that any research work done for the 
mber industry affects at least 8000 sawmills and many thousands of retail 
‘ms, wholesale firms and woodworking establishments. It must also be kept — 
-mind that a great many people are dependent on the lumber industry and _ 
its various components. In fact, there are some 60,000 employees in the " 
sawmill industry, some 70,000 in the wood-using Pes. and approximately 
150, 000 people employed in woods operations. *Any benefits derived from . 
research would affect a great many wage-earners in one of the most important 
industries in Canada. While all of the work which the C.L.A. is requesting 
is of an applied nature, we realize the vital importance of fundamental re- 
search. We are not ina position to advise with respect to this latter type of 
research but recognize that fundamental research is an absolute necessity 
in the forest products field. In other words, we are not suggesting that work 
of a fundamental nature be reduced or jeopardized at the expense of more 
work of an applied nature. Rather, we feel that a sound balance should be 
laintained betwen the two and that both types of research should be greatly 
xpanded and increased. 
- We are in complete agreement with the applied and fundamental research, 
ublication and exhibit work now being carried out by the Forest Products 
Laboratories of Canada but feel that the present services of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratories of Canada would be greatly increased by the implementation 
of work in three main fields, (see a, b, & c below), in addition to the extension 
and implementation of the research projects listed further on. These fields 
are as follows: : 
(a) Extension work: 
In the forest products field there is a large gap between research 
findings and the application of these findings. A field staff is a 
necessity if the findings of forest product research are to be applied 
quickly and effectively. 


= 


; - The Department of Agriculture ‘of the federal government employs 
a large staff of extension experts. The Forest Products Laboratory 
Bi of Madison, Wisconsin, also has forest utilization service units operat- 


ing throughout the United States. A complete new extension service 

should be developed and maintained by the Forest Products Labora- 

tories of Canada for the benefit of the wood-producing and wood-- 

using industries of Canada. 
(b) Information service: 

The Forest Products Laboratories of Canada could make very effec- 

tive use of short, up-to-date notes, articles and reports on recent 
rae developments, not only in Canada but also in other parts of the 
fe, world. For instance, new developments in vacuum equipment for 
as handling sawmill chips, new charcoal making equipment, new types > 
a of barkers and chippers, and other equipment and techniques used | 


.@ *These figures refer to man- years of employment rather than to the number of employed 


Se / any ‘one time. 
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in the forest products field, would be of. Grant interest. operator 
in Canada and would ee them up-to-date. : 

(c) Short-term industrial research: 
It would appear desirable that the F.P.L. of C., be empowered 4 
conduct short term research on specific projects foraindteniel fir id 
Many laboratories, including the F.P.L. at Madison, Wisconsin, have 
such authority and, on request, are able to conduct research fo 
individuals for a fee. The revenue thus obtained is used by t 
laboratories to further additional research. The advantage of su 
research to the industry is that a competent body of experts i 
available on short-term request and the unbiased opinion of thes 
experts can be brought to bear on a great variety of subjects. On 
of the main advantages to the laboratories is, of course, the clos 

_ touch in which it would keep its members with industrial problems 


. 4 
; 


In addition to the three main fields listed above, it is considered that ther 
are a number of research activities now being carried out by the F.P.L. of C. 
which should be extented and broadened so as to increase their value in pro. 
moting better untilization of the timber resources of Canada. These are a 
follows: ; ; 

1. Expanded and increased studies on logging research:— Over half o: 
the cost of lumber—personally I feel it is more like two-thirds—as a manu: 
factured product is made up of logging costs. Any research that would alloy 
a reduction of these costs would have far-reaching results, not only on the 
cost of domestic lumber but also on export markets. It is apparent that th 
two or three men presently engaged on logging research is entirely inadequat A 
when the benefits to be gained are realized. As an initial project, we suggest 
the compilation and publication of complete information on present develop- 
ments in the logging industry in Canada. Once this has been done it will of 
possible to plan a much expanded program of logging research. i 

2. Investigations on the utilization of sawmill residue: —Investigation: 
should be increased in connection with the utilization of sawmill residue fo: 
pulp. While the laboratories have done a great deal of useful work in this 
connection and are regarded as authorities in the field, much further work needs 
to be done and should include tests on the pulping qualities of sawmill chips 
as compared to chips from round wood and an evaluation of the properties: 
chips from these two sources with respect to their pulp producing qualiti 
Intensive research should be conducted on means of utilizing bark, particula: 
along practical lines such as in the manufacture of compost, charcoal briquettes 
and chemicals. ql 

3. Research work on the improved efficiency of sawmill equipment: - 
- While a considerable amount of basic research has been done on the funda a- 
mentals of sawing and the operation of circular headrigs, this research should 
_be translated into practical terms and work is needed on band and gang saws 
Information should be made available to the forest industry on matters such 
as various methods of tailing headsaws, off bearing slabs, a comparison of 
the advantages of hydraulic, pneumatic and mechanical carriages, method: 
of reducing men-hour requirements in milling, and alternate layouts for mills 
of various sizes. In fact, the most urgent need of the sawmill industry is for 
more accurate sawmill equipment. The C.L.A. recommends that a committee 
be set up under the F.P.L.G. to advise and direct work on increasing accurac y. 

4. Research of the utilization of wood residues from the secondary wood- 
using industries:—This research should include practical demonstrations on 
the manufacture of such material as wood flour, briquettes and charcoal. 1 1e 
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ie ‘ 
he most important fields however, in connection with the secondary wood- 
sing industries, are market surveys on uses ‘for various products such as 
jarcoal, wood flour, dimension stock, etc. 

_ 5. Accelerated research on lumber seasoning: —This research should include 
1damental studies on the movement of water and other liquids in wood, the 
ects of high temperatures on the properties of wood, and methods of drying 
rood more quickly, particularly the implementation of stress schedules to 
‘Canadian species and conditions. Work should be conducted on the pre-drying 
f lumber and on the physical effects of water curing. 

6. Research into the dimensional stabilization of wood:—Any work that 
ould increase the dimensional stability of wood would have a profound effect 
m a great number of end uses and would undoubtedly lead to the establish- 
ment of many new uses. This work should include the investigation of pro- 
cesses for hardening wood for such uses a for flooring and for shuttles and 
bobbins. 

|. Research on the use of timber in structures:—Work is needed on the 
use of timber in structures in order that this material may successfully com- 
pete with other materials. New designs must be developed for engineered 
timber structures, with particular reference to the use of eastern species in 
Glulam construction, either in combination with other species or separately. 


| 8. Research on glues:—Expanded research is necessary on methods of 
bonding wood to other materials, the development of cheap waterproof glues, 
and improved methods of end-jointing and edge-jointing. 


9. Paints and coatings:—One of the most outstanding needs of the wood- 
sing industries is increased knowledge of the actions of paints and coatings 
n wood both as protective materials and as decorative materials. As yet, 
ino completely satisfactory natural exterior finish has been developed and such 
a material is urgently needed. Another example is a good finish for hard- 
wood flooring. This work should include the investigation of plastic overlays 
(and other coverings) for wood and the bleaching of several species such as 
‘maple for furniture use. In addition, a great deal of work should be done on 
ithe development of fire-proofing materials for wood. 

_ As the chairman has pointed out the next item in our submission is a 
Jetter addressed to Mr. G. E. Bell, Secretary-manager, Canadian Lumbermen’s 
\Association. It is from the Hon. Alvin Hamilton, and it does not necessarily 
form part of the brief. It, together with the other material appended to this 
brief, constitute a batkeround of the work that has been done. 

- There are some very pertinent facts here which we will not take the time 
‘to read, but we feel it is very important indeed that they be pointed up, and 
they can be reviewed at any time. Thank you very much, sir. 


e - The CHairRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Staniforth. Now, gentlemen, we have 
Other gentlemen with us today representing different sections of the industry. 
‘They are here for questioning, and the meeting is now open. 

If we hear anybody saying that “Canada is broke”, we will immediately 
‘send for a psychiatrist! 


Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, we had statements made by a witness at our 
last sitting which indicated that, in his view, concrete results from research 
‘by the federal government were long-range and were not of particular 
‘value to the industry now. Would you express the views of the potential 
value to your industry of research? Of what merit is it at this time? 

a _ Mr. STanriFrorTH: I would say that the the most important point we raise 
‘in our brief is the fact that the sawmill industry is composed of a great many 
small operators, and that as such they are unable to carry out any research 
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Mr. Paenes Does not Hie of the Sateipe fs your industry aepend on 
properly planned governmental assisted program?» Ro miley . Re. 


WolVERs. STANIFORTH: Yes, definitely. 


Mr. PAYNE: I have one other question I would like to Bie and th 
question has been put to other witnesses who have appeared before us. Yo 
gentlemen are more aware than I that certain of the long-range researe 
programs are undertaken at the government level under the control of th 
Department of Agriculture. Does your association feel that greater result 
on behalf of the lumbering industry could be achieved if this research program 
was consolidated under the Forestry Branch rather than under the contre ) 
of other fields of endeavour who would not place the same emphasis on t is 


Mr. G. E. BELL (Secretary- Manager, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association) 
We definitely do. As we have said at the present time we feel that the amot n 
of research being carried on is insufficient. As you know, we are competitor 
in the world markets and somewhat over half of the himnber is exported 
We must compete with other nations of the world and we have very little 
say over the price we can get for our material. At home we are faced witk 
rising labour costs and taxes, so that the margin of profit is narrowing all th e 
time. The only way this situation can be overcome is by employing greatel 
efficiency in the woods and mills, and in our milling processes, Anything 7 i 
can be done in a research way to implement this is a great pa forward. 
think the program should be under one head. 


Mr. Payne: One forestry section? 
Mrs BELL: Yes; 


Mr. STANIFORTH: There is always the danger that we in the busine ss 
will price ourselves out of the export market; in fact, we baxe done this | in 
some cases. \a 


Mr. PAYNE: Do you feel that research can be the answer to lowerin, 
wood costs? aq 


Mr. STANIFORTH: I think it can be of great assistance. . i? 


a 


The CHaiRMAN: What are the other factors contributing to the situation 
whereby you are pricing yourself out of the export market? 


Mr. STANIFORTH: As Mr. Bell has pointed out, the price we get ‘onl 
product is not necessarily determined by its cost; it is determined by wha' at 
price it will command on the export market. Our costs are going up ‘ever : 
year, mainly on account of higher wages. Of course, we are competing i 
England and other European countries. We have Russia to contend with, as 
well as the Scandinavian countries. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do your employees know that eae labour costs are 
decreasing the market for your product? . 


Mr. STANIFORTH: Oh yes, I am sure that through our union negotiations ns 
they certainly do know. 


Mr. RopicHaAupb: Is not the high cost of transportation one of the mait 
factors responsible for the high cost of lumber, especially in the domesti Hic : 
market? 
Mr. STANIFORTH: It is one of the most important factors. In zon 
instances in our lower grades and some of our by-products, such as chips 
and so on, the actual freight cost is greater than the actual cost of me wood 
at the mill. . ie 


Mr. RogpicHaup: And you would agree that this affects your domesti 
market to a great degree? 
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as STEARNS: Did youl submit a brief to the paeral government in 
nuary as a result of the high cost of freight rates? | 

mo Mr. STANIFORTH: That is correct; we. certainly did. 

- Mr. Herrince: At this time I would like to say that I am very pleased 
ith the general tenor of this brief, and as one who believes it is essential to 
maintain small scale industries in this country, I am interested to note that 
you say there are 8,000 sawmills. Could you give the committee any idea 
what percentage of this 8,000 you would consider small sawmills? 


_ Mr. StanirortTH: Nearly all of them are small, but I would like to call 
on some of my colleagues to assist me in answering your question. There are 
more than 8,000. 
| Mr. Betu: I think there are 200 large sawmills and the remainder of the 
B,000 are small. That is a general statement. 

A Mr. HERRIDGE: That is an indication of the importance of small steae 
lumbering. 
» Mr. STANIFORTH: Yes. 

'_ Mr. HeRRIDGE: I was interested to note your reference to the necessity of 
the application of research to the small sawmill and small logging operators, by 
lan extension service. 

a I would like to ask the deputy minister this question: could he tell fae 
committee what his opinion is of the necessity of giving application to the 
suggestions made in this brief in that respect. 

Mr. Rosertson: I think in general we agree entirely on the Hees) 
of this. I believe Mr. Jenkins referred to this at an earlier meeting; perhaps 
you were not present. | 

r Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, I was present at the time. 
un Mr. Ropertson: I do not know whether or not you would like Mr. 
Jenkins to enlarge further on this, but it has been considered favourably. 


_ Mr. HerripcE: Well, I am interested in this because I have a little experi- 
ence in this industry myself and I: have seen the necessity of the availability 
of research advice to the small sawmills and small logging operators. They do 
not enjoy this at the present time. Would Mr. Jenkins comment on the sug- 
gestions with regard to the application of research in the logging operation 
‘and the use of sawmill residue, such as bark and chips. I would also like to 

ear his comments in connection with lumber manufacturing and seasoning. 


Mr. J. H. Jenkins (Chief, Forest Products Laboratories Division): Do you 
want me to deal with the research in these fields and also how the extension 


service would apply to that? 
i Mr. HerripcEe: Yes, I would appreciate that, because I think it would be 


# 


very good to have this testimony included in the proceedings. 


- Mr. Jenxrins: I have read the briefs and it is our thinking that this field 
extension service is visualized as having three purposes; first, to keep the 
various forest- based industries aware of research developments and technical 
advantages—that is carrying research right to the small operator; second, 
assisting in the solution of industrial problems that may arise from the result 
f these visits and, third, acting as a field liaison to keep the forest products ~ 
aboratories informed of industrial or other problems and ascertaing where 
research would be of value. In other words, the Forest Products Laboratories 
‘arry out research by means of working in the laboratory and in the field. 
‘They receive that information in a usable form, and the field staff, who are 
s d from headquarters, would visit the operators and explain the results and 
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the benefits of this research. In turn, while in the plant, there should 
certain problems for which they can be of assistance, and in turn they w 


If these problems were of a fae term nature we would have them assesse 
by our advisory committee of industry. 

Now, in addition, tied in with that would be a small but vital expansion | oO! 
our information service, so that we could assemble our information in sulle 
form for use by the industry and our field officials. q 

Now, in regard to research we have been doing in the field, we have made 
a start on some of the problems listed in the industry’s brief, but we have 
been handicapped by shortage of staff. However, within the limitations of our 
staff, in the logging field we first of all determined the amount and form of 
the waste or residue that is accruing. That is what is left on the ground after 
logging. We determined that for all regions across Canada. Then we studied 
the form of that waste and saw to what extent the possibilities were of 
utilizing it. The next step was to determine ways of reducing that. One of he 
things we did was to determine the effects of tree size on logging and lumber 
manufacture. Even at this late stage in the industry, there is no reliabl e 
information on the effect of cutting trees of different sizes. % 

I think lumber manufacturing was the next point. Part of that fiel d 
work is tied in with our logging studies because we followed it through te 
the finished product. As a result of our field work it was obvious there was 
need for research into sawing in connection with the small mill. There are 
over 7,000 circular sawmills in Canada which do rather a poor class of man 
ufacturing. So, at the suggestion of industry, we installed a research sawmi i 
at the Ottawa laboratory a few years ago to determine basic information in 
connection with sawing. We are spreading our information around and, a 
that connection, we recently started a system of sawmill courses. % 

The next point you mentioned was waste utilization. In that field we 
feel we have made very considerable progress. We do not take credit for all 
the developments that have occurred in recent years in this connection, but 
we do feel that as a result of setting up an industrial committee, of which | 
am the chairman—the laboratory supplies a secretariat—very remarkab 
results have been forthcoming in getting the industry really interested in the 
utilization of sawmill waste. There have been great strides in that field. 

Coming to your last point, lumber seasoning, representatives in both 
laboratories have been carrying out research in that field for the past 30 
years, and we are making progress; but there again I am afraid we have more i 
research available than the industry is now applying. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. A nunihen of 
people in the district from which I come are very interested in~ paints and 
coatings, and particularly fireproof coatings, over lumber, especially for 
shingles and shakes. In our district there is not a market for shakes; they go 
south. Because of that I have been trying to get some information in connec-— 
tion with satisfactory fireproof coatings for these products. I wrote the 
National Research Council and they had done practically nothing in that 
respect. I have written all over the place, and I have been unable so far to 
get any information with respect to a satisfactory fireproof coating for shakes, 
cedar shingles and other wood products. Would you say there is a field there r 
that needs immediate investigation, which would be to the advantage of the " 
industry? 4 


Mr. JENKINS: I would say there is a very big field there to determine 
fireproof coatings that can be applied immediately. The present coatings are 
So expensive that the product cannot compete. We have done a little work 
on that. a 
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‘Mr. ienumck: 1 bata tike to ask fhe eritty minister if He mould consider 
nvestigation into satisfactory coatings or fireproofing. That may be a very 
ul study for the National Research ' Council to undertake as soon as possible. 


_ Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, I would certainly think so. I do not know how this 

ae relate to the work done by the division of building research in the 

National Research Council. The Forest Products Laboratory works very 

losely with that division. Perhaps Mr. Jenkins could say how the work does 

Jovetail together. 

tg Mr. JENKINS: The division of pans research in the National Research 
Bouncil was set up to investigate all phases of building research; but to avoid 
juplication and because we work in such harmony, it has been agreed that 
anything pertaining to wood would be handed over to the Forest Products 
Laboratories, and that applies also to our consolidation and investigation work 
we do for Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. The division of 
duilding research was set up as consultant for C.M.H.C., but by agreement, to 
avoid duplication, anything pertaining to wood is reterred to us, and that is 
an extended portion of our work in the timber field. 

-. In connection with paints, the division of building research has a unit. 
working on paints and coatings in general and we have a small unit work- 
mg on the application of paints and coatings to wood. It is only by close co- 
dination that we prevent unnecessary duplication. 

In general, the use of wood in building is looked after by us; that is, with — 
ve exception of code work for the national building code and the setting 
» of point specifications under the Canadian government specifications board. 

That is looked after by the code section of the division of building research. 

In that connection, they supply the secretariat and we are the technical members 
of their committees. However, there is the closest coordination and goodwill, 

al d there is no overlapping. 

[ e Mr. HERRIDGE: In connection with markets and customers, I just want 
to ‘mention this: it has been brought to my attention that a lot of people 
misunderstand or underestimate the durability of wood products, and par- 
ticularly the fact that wood roofing can be very satisfactory over a long period 
‘years. I will illustrate. There is a cedar-shake roof on a building in which 
I have my office. It was put on in 1898, and it is almost as good today as the 
day it was put on. It is the cost of this fireproof coating that has caused the 
ublic to go to these other so-called jim crack roofing materials. If they 
uld produce a reasonably priced fireproof coating, the market for this 
would be tremendously expanded. Naturally there is a resistance on the part 
of the public because of a fear of fire. I would urge the deputy minister 
1d all concerned to do all they can to increase their research studies in that 
irection. 
I - Mr. McQuiLtaN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Staniforth if 
he does not think that perhaps one reason for the great inroads of substitute 
materials being made on the market of wood products, especially in connec- 
tion with roofing and siding, has been because of the fact that there are so 
many producers involved in that industry and the manufacturers of sub- 
stitutes are a comparably small group. They have made a concentrated effort 
0 have specifications designed largely to fit their own products, often to the 
rejudice of lumber products. Do you not feel that way? 


” Mr. STANIFORTH: Well, we feel lumbermen as a group are great in num- 
er but small in size. As you pointed out, some of these makers of sub- 
‘itute materials are smaller in number but, of course, through very strong 
nancing they are able to carry out high pressure programs and. research 
rograms on their own, and in that way they increase their own . sales to be 
riment of our industry. 
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Mr. McQuILLAN: What I was getting at is ie Hidustty has not been orgar ‘ay 
ized in the proper manner to promote their own interests. Is it not going o + 
be a particular field of work for this new council to watch these specification 

and see that wood is not prejudiced; in other words, to see that it gets a 
even break? . — 
- Mr. STANIFORTH: This new council is a step in the right direction. 


Mr. BELL: One of the purposes of this council is to promote wood. as ¢ 
material in place of these substitute materials. Its purpose is to try to organize 
the whole industry into one organization that will promote wood. We rug 
up against these other manufacturers who have a lot of money and can pro- 
mote their product in such a way that the public accepts it. We have never 
had an organization that has had the power to do that. One of the aims of 
the wood development council is to promote generally the use of wood..- -29 


Mr. Payne: On what basis is it established? 


Mr. BELL: It is an association of all the major lumber associations if 
Canada, from the maritimes to the west coast, including the wholesale ase 
sociations and some of the other associations such as the Canadian Institute 
of Timber Construction and the Saskatchewan timber board. It has about : 
sixteen affiliated associations together in one group. i, 

Mr. PAYNE: In addition to setting basic standards for your industry, « does 
it coordinate research activity carried on in development fields by other 
companies? a 

Mr. BELL: We have just formed this council and up until this time we 
have been employing personnel and acquiring office space. While we have 
a tentative program set out—and it will be a coordinating committee—it has 
not developed to the stage where I am yet in the position to say ‘OC muc h 
about it. 

Mr. PAyNeE: It is your hope that this council will ane certain basi¢ : 
research then as well as coordination work? me 


Mr. BELL: Whether it undertakes it or not, it should be a coordinating 
body. 

Mr. STEARNS: Are you going to have enough money this year to do any 
advertising? 

Mr. BELL: Our budget is very limited; it is $50,000 for the first year, We 
feel this is a nice start but not enough to do an effective job. We will ‘do ¢ 
small amount of advertising. We have an arrangement with the National al 
Lumber Manufacturers Association in the United States by which we will 
obtain all literature they put out. We will be able to obtain that materia 1 
at cost. This should allow us to get some good material at a reduced price. 


Mr. PAYNE: Do you have any association with the pulp industry as well? 
Mr. BELL: They are not in this, no. a 


Mr. PAYNE: Just by way of clearing up in my thing a matter raised the 
other day when it was indicated by one witness that his company operated — 
a fairly active research office on the west coast and employed seven personnel L. . 
Then yesterday we had a rather startling statement that one of your eastern — 
pulp producers retained a staff of 47 Ph.D’s. I found that a rather startling 
statement and I was unable to clarify it before the witness left. Do you 
know of any such situation where 47 Ph.D’s are actually involved in research 
work by any one company? ; 


Mr. BELL: There is one pulp and paper company in the province that has 
a large research establishment. However, I do not know about the 47 Ph. D’s 
It is a large scale establishment, with complete facilities for research. I da 
not know how many people are employed to that end. a 
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_ Mr. McQuIttan: I think there has been a little misunderstanding in con- 
ction with some of the evidence that was presented here by witnesses a 
. yuple of days ago. In speaking of research, I am sure he was referring to 
he pulp and paper industry. He was speaking in connection with it 
and not in connection with the forest industry in gereral. As is well known, 
the pulp and paper industry has been very, very active in research almost 
sver since its inception. The lumbering industry is an entirely different 
jeld to what that gentleman was referring to. 

| I would like to ask a question at this time. Has any progress been made 
oy the lumber industry in effecting prefabricated units for building purposes? 
[t is a great field, particularly in view of this do-it-yourself wave that has 
swept the country. I am thinking of the recent gain or recapture of a certain. 
art of the wood sash market due to the pre-package units and the pre- framed 
Joors. Do you feel there is a good future for lumber products in that market? 
_ Mr. STANIFORTH: I think there is a tremendous field for the marketing of 
bur products in all phases of the lumbering industry. The tendency today is 
0 package the lumber in unit packages of 1,000 feet so that it can be readily 
handled: and it goes right down to the finished items—such as—hardwood 
flooring, pre-framed door settings and windows and so on. There is no doubt 
but that there is a great field there; it should be explored and developed. 


_ Mr. McQUILLAN: In other words, you should take a leaf out of the modern 
Brocery store business. They do a tremendous business in pre-packaged ~ 
goods. 
i » Mr. STANIFORTH: We think it is a field than can be developed and we also 
think it is something on which we can obtain assistance. 


‘Mr. McQuILLaANn: That would be wonderful. You would hope to have 
some assistance from the Forest Products Laboratories or some similar 
organization? 

Mr. STANIFORTH: I am sure they could be of great help to us. 


( Mr. Baskin: I would like to ask a question arising out of the comments 
of Mr. Jenkins. He mentioned there is more research available than the 
industry is taking advantage of. What are your comments in this regard? 


- Mr. StanirortTH: I think Mr. Jenkins’ remark is possibly true, but the 
reason the industry does not take advantage of it is because there is no field 
liaison. If they had these field units that could go out and see these opera- 
tions and say we can help you with this or that, or say, should you not be 
Oing that—or they could say we have such and such a publication that would 
prove you should be gone it this way—I think that would rectify it very 
quickly. 

_ Mr. Doucett: That is direct advice, be application. 


3 ‘Mr. STANIFORTH: Some of the larger concerns get to the laboratory and 
they know what it is doing; it is the small operators who do not find out; 
they do not realize what is going on and what help they can get. 


_ Mr. Payne: You referred on page 6 to the need for establishing an in- 
dustrial information service. Was that referring to this? 


- Mr. STANIFORTH: Yes. 


' Mr. PayNeE: I am sure I and other witnesses would like to hear you 
elaborate on this proposal, because you have not gone into it at any great 
length here. What do you visualize in this proposal? 

| Mr. Harvie: Before that question is answered, I would like to follow up 
‘Mr. Baskin’s question in connection with research. Is it not true that the 
ety could be put on the mailing lists of the building research section of — 
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the National Research Council ae of ial laboratory here, and in that \ wi 
obtain the information as it comes out? © eg fs 4 


Mr. STANIFORTH: ‘That is very true. ou can ger ‘this Decne bi 
sometimes it is of a highly technical nature and the actual opetakceen O 
some of these smaller lumber manufacturing plants are not well enoug 
acquainted with these technical subjects to absorb and use the information 
We feel with the extension service that valuable information will be dis S- 
seminated to these small operators and they will be able to use it to th 
advantage of the industry as a whole—and especially, as I say, it woul d 
be an advantage to the smaller operators who do not understand the information, 
and who, even if they got it, could not use it to advantage. 


Mr. Baskin: I would like to direct this question to the deputy iin 
What is being done about increasing the staff of the Forest Products Laboratory? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Do you mean what has been done up until now or wha at 
we contemplate doing? a 


Mr. Baskin: What is contemplated. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: With regard to what is contemplated I mentioned the 
other day that we were, or are, in the process of working out a five-year a] 
program for development of the whole forestry services including the Forest 
Products Laboratories. Mr. Jenkins mentioned the figures the other day, 
~Roughly, they contemplate an increase of 50 per cent in a personnel strengil 
over that five-year period. 

A 50 per cent increase in strength, will, in our view, accomplish far 
more than a 50 per cent increase in effective results, because in a sensé 
there is a basic structure being set up there, and what we are adding in the 
way of personnel will enable a substantial increase in the work to be done 
by this increase in staff. I do not know if you are similarly interested i in 


a 


the change of strength in past years. It has not been substantial. a 


Mr. BASKIN: It is not necessary to go into that, but with an increase 
in staff you will be able to meet the rather urgent requirements of th a 
industry? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: What is that again? ” 
Mr. BASKIN: Would it be possible to increase the momentum of taking 


4 


on this staff in order to meet the urgent requirements of the industry? _ sl : 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Might I ask Mr. Jenkins to deal with that because he ; 
is more familiar with the technical aspects of that side of the problem. a 


Mr. JENKINS: I think the increase contemplated in the five years will 
be adequate to enable us to meet the requirements as outlined in the industry’s 
brief. But I do think that the research could be speeded up if it we 
possible to reduce the number of years. The total amount is good, but 
the period could be speeded up. : a 


Mr. McQUILLAN: That is one of the objections I have to this five-year 
plan as proposed. It is the time it is going to take before we have any 
results from it. It would seem from the evidence submitted that we are 
in a rather crucial period as far as the forest industry is concerned. I know 

there is no use in asking the deputy minister whether or not he can speed 
IHUp: 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, you can. ete | i 4 


Mr. McQUILLAN: But I would ask him if he would do all he could to pa: oe 
cup: ig 


Mr. ROBERTSON: What we certainly can do is to consider what kind « of 
accelerated program could be worked out and then to put it in front of ‘ the 
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aaiee ‘for Heerneediron re: think that is the best we can do. ‘We could 
tainly do that much. | 
_ Mr. StEarNS: May I ask one - question about this increase in staf?” As 
I understand it, it is for work in the laboratories. If you are going to do 
field work, Sa you not need more staff? 


a Mr. RoBERTSON: It includes that as well. 
Mr. STEARNS: How many men do you contemplate having as field men? 


Mr. JENKINS: In the extension of information services, that is, to prepare. 
the material, we contemplate an expansion of three. In the ficld extension 
service, where people are actually out in the field, we visualize seven areas 
or seven districts based in relation to the industry in various regions, having 
regard to the services, and that would.mean that the total services would 
number seventeen. i 


a 
i Mr. STEARNS: You say seventeen? 


ia Mr. JENKINS: Yes, made up of eight professional and nine non-professional. 
The other professionals would be for research at the Ottawa laboratory, and 
thirteen for the Vancouver laboratory, making a total expansion of 62. 


he The CHAIRMAN: I would say that accelerated research would be emphasized 
in the report we are going to make. 

Mr. SrantrortH: While we are on this subject I thought it would be in- 
resting to point out that in our brief, on the first page which is printed in 
lack, we have a comparison of expenditures for the National Research Coun- 
il, the Mines Department, and the Forest Products Laboratories. We think 
those figures are most interesting from our point of view because we feel 
rat we are a very important industry in Canada and that we are getting 
10ugh attention. - 


Me 


ell us how important it is, and how urgently he feels that this research pro- 
ram should be stepped up, and if they want it urgently. 


sh 
| The CHAIRMAN: You mean do they want the five-year program speeded 


ap to three years, for instance? 


Mr. MartEuL: Perhaps one of them could tell us about it. I understand in 
e brief they mention asking for more research, but the other day we had 
witness who apparently was favouring a course which was not related to 
he lumber industry but which was favouring more research to be done by 


esses here today who perhaps might tell us what they think about it. 
- The CHarRMAN: He also said that the country was broke! 
Mr. Harvie: No, he said that the government was broke. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggested earlier that if anybody said that this morn- 
ing we would immediately send for a psychiatrist. 


Mr. Payne: Have we anything on which we can base our costs? 


i Mr. StanirortH: I would like to call Mr. Roos, the chairman of the 
Advisory Committee to the Forest Products Laboratories, to deal with this. 


man, Advisory Committee to Forest Products Laboratories of Canada): Mr. 
would not be here today if we did not really feel that it was a most urgent 
ick up in the industry generally in Canada and the United States, I do not 


particular. Some of the problems we have mentioned are temporary, but 


“Mr. MartEet: Perhaps we might ask one of the witnesses if he would | 


he industry itself than by the government. Now we have a number of wit- ~ 


pet Mr. K. O. Roos (Director, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, and Chair- 
Chairman, I can assure the hon. member who asked the question that we 
matter for our industry. Although, as you know, there is supposed to be a 


‘ink that it applies equally to the forest industry or to the lumber industry | 
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they are very basic. They have been coming to a head for a very long t me 
That is why we urgently recommend that if this policy which is promised ¢ 
behalf of the Forest Products Laboratories could be speeded up, it woul 
be none too soon, ‘because these UOTE ane are not going to be settled Ov 
night. a 
The addition of 62 men may not ROCeT OLEH very much very quic ol 
So the sooner we can get started, the better; and while I am on my feeta 
would like to make one comment. I would not like you hon. gentlemen te 
think that the lumber industry is here today to put all their burdens on you 
shoulders. That is far from the case. ) 
several of these gentlemen have mentioned selling, trade terms, anda 
forth. I can assure you that at long last the lumber industry has, I think 
finaly awakened to such things as the wood development council, and othe: 
trade development work that is going on. It will take a considerable sun 
of money, but the industry is finally taking steps in that direction. 
Comment has been made that the industry has not taken advantage oi 
the knowledge that has been learned by the Forest Products Laboratories 
and other research agencies. That is quite true, but there again, many of oul 
mills are now putting in new equipment. Automation is gradually getting 
into the mills. There is a big development in the use of chippers and so forth 
So the industry is finally doing its part; but they cannot do this fundamenta 1 
research work which is so necessary. That is why we are approaching the 
government to give us help in that direction. si 


The CHAIRMAN: I have before me a copy of De mae Facts, dated May 
1959, from which I read as follows: 


Usage Uptrend Seen After Two-Year Slump 


Consumption of newsprint in the United States, slightly belay W 
trend in 1957 and 1958 appears to be resuming its upward march tt 4 
year, according to an industry consensus at the end of the first quarter 

The rise will reach five per cent as against a long-term average ( 
about three per cent annually, in the estimation of the Newsprint ag 
sociation of Canada. Better business conditions are expected to brin; g 
about the improvement. 
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I mention that because the witness we had the other day indicated - that 
exports of the industry to the United States would increase in Oe ae 
the population. This item would indicate it would reach a five per cent _ ni? 
annually. Do you think that is right? 


Mr. Roos: I shall not endeavour to make a comment on the newsprint 
industry. 


The CHAIRMAN: What percentage of your products are exported? j 
Mr. Roos: About 50 per cent. I am talking about the lumber industry. — 


The CHAIRMAN: Are your sales still as high as they were, in the United 
States? a 


Br 


Mr. Roos: Our sales have dropped off tremendously in the last: sever 


years. x 


The CHAIRMAN: You say your sales in the United States have dropped 
off. Have your sales in any other country dropped off? 


Mr. Roos: The United Kingdom market has also been weaker in ‘He last 
several years. 


The CHAIRMAN: What about home consumption? g 


Mr. Roos: Last year it was off, but it has been picking up Fetes We ho pe 
it will continue as long as the house building industry continues; but aa t hat 
slows up then we are in for trouble. aig 
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_ The CHarrMaAN: What concerns most of the members of the committee 
about research is this: several sections of your industry—the forest industry— 
pave research, while some do not have so much research, and there is no 
soordination in research with respect to the industry generally. Is that so? 
' Mr. Roos: Well, the only coordination is through the Forest Products 
Laboratories. | ; 

i. The CHAIRMAN: But not within the industry itself? 

- Mr. Roos: That is right. 

Mr. Harvie: What would be the reason for the drop in sales in the United 
Kingdom and the United States over the past several years? 

® . Mr. Roos: *In. the United Kingdom, as you know, the main problem is 
Russia, which has been selling more and more lumber there; and it looks as 
if they will continue to do so if it suits them. Then we always have the 


competition of the Scandinavian countries as well. 


The CHaIRMAN: Are their prices lower than yours? 

_ Mr. Roos: Their prices are lower, and the Russians are able now to set the 
prices. The Scandinavians would like higher prices but they must follow the 
Russians. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: What other countries do you sell to? Do you sell to South 
America? 

i Mr. Roos: Eastern Canada does not sell to South America, but I think 
lwestern producers sell in the South American market. 

_ Mr. McQuiLian: It is very small. 

(a Mr. Harvie: Are the Scandinavian people crowding you in the United 
States market, or is it just a general decline in building? 

' Mr. Roos: No; there is American competition itself. There is tremendous 
production in the United States which goes up and down at will. When there 
‘is _any falling off in business in the United States, as there was up until 


| 


irecently, they can more than supply their own markets; and in fact American 
lumber even comes into Canada. 

[3 The CHAIRMAN: Your cost of production is much lower than theirs? 

| “Mr. Harvie: You say that American lumber is coming into Canada? 

~ The CHAIRMAN: Let him answer the other question first. 


i Mr. BASKIN: Would you not say that the recession of five or six years 
has had a great deal to do with the drop off in sales in the United States or 
‘Canada? 

| <Mr. Roos: Definitely. 

_ Mr. Stearns: Is there not a contributing factor in the fact that in the soft 
/wood industry our lack of standard grading and specifications has had a lot 
‘to do with our getting back on the United States markets? 

Mr. Roos: I think that is true. I think probably our merchandizing 


'methods have not been of the best. That is why I think we are slowly but 
radually getting ourselves organized and working towards that particular 
end of it; but it will take times 

Mr. McQuiLuan: The witness left an impression in answer to a question of | 
yours, Mr. Chairman, that the American mills could produce lumber cheaper 
han we can. I refer more to America because of their preferred location in 


‘putting lumber on the market cheaper than we can. 
Mr. Roos: That is quite true. 

é Mr. McQuiLLAN: But the big item is freight rates, as far as you are 
| concerned, in getting your lumber to the American markets. I do not think you 
an say that the American mills over-all produce it cheaper than we do. 
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the United States. 
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7 Mr. Roos: Not in the east, ‘but they do on ‘the hbiese coast. British Colu nb 
produces lumber much more cheaply than you can do it in the east. ray - 


Set 


Mr. Marten: I think there is a step- -up of asi main housing program | 


Mr. Roos: That is ment ¢ 


Mr, MarteL: That should take care of their predate: for the comin, 
years? ; a 
Mr. Roos: We are very Peotaay of that. We are counting on it ver 
strongly. arty . 
Mr. MarTEL: Those are local markets and they would need our» exports 
Mr. Roos: That is right. ‘f 


Mr. Doucetr: What is your over-all production? Has it become vet I 
in the last few years? 


Mr. Roos: I think I have the figures right here. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind going back a few years, let us say, t 
1950-55? 


Mr. STANIFORTH: I think the man to answer that is. Mr. Bernard Boc k 
president of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, because he is familial 
with some of the mills and he has dealt with the United States, which pure 
these hardwoods. He knows that they can produce lumber much cheaper tes an 
We can. Possibly you might ask him. 


Mr. Roos: In answer to the question about production, the tee feu 
have is for 1956, and it was 7,739,000,000. I think 1955 was the peak | veut 
and it was 7,920, 000, 000. 1957 was slightly lower, with 7,700,000,000. Do you 
have a figure ee 1958? I would say it was about 7,500,000,000. Yes, 1958 
was even lower. It was just a little over seven billion. These figures 
much higher than they were, let us say, in 1939. They are almost double. 

The CHAIRMAN: How does that compare with 1950? . 

Mr. Roos: 1950 was 6,553,000,000. In other words, the production of 
lumber has been increasing. 3 a 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Your decrease in the years of recession is not exciting, 
is it? I mean, the great part of your world trade—a couple of years of thi 
recession experienced a decrease in sales of course—but your sales seem 
have gone down only by a very small percentage—I ‘mean, by a very small 
part of your production? a 


Mr. HARDIE: What kind of expansion did they have in the industry ov ver 
all those years, let us say, from 1955? They must have been expanding thei 
mills and their production. I think any company producing anything wi: 
to expand its production and expand its sales; ene that any kind of cutba ck 
is serious if it gets up to a certain point. a 


The CHAIRMAN: It is quite apparent from the evidence given before this 
committee that we have so many mills of various kinds in this country that 
if they were all to produce at capacity there would be no sale for a great dee 
of their products. That was admitted again, the last time. 

Mr. HARDIE: he you telling them they should go out of business? 

The CHAIRMAN: I was not giving advice. a 

Mr. STEARNS: I think the exciting part is what they did sell lumber fo. 


last year. They had to sell lumber in order to eat, but it was not at the me 
that they got in 1955-56. 


Mr. Roos: That is very true. The active figures do not chew the retu mn 
that were made. It was most competitive. The thing that is Peeples: us is 
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nd. maybe some coordination. But you are complaining here this morning 
about conditions which exist in your own industry and which I think are 
partly your own responsibility. Is that not right? 


J Mr. BELL: The actual figures of yields in.our sawmills only run about 50 
per cent. In other words, 50 per cent of the log volume is turned into lumber. 
The rest goes into residue material. There has been a striving in the trade and © 
possibly through the laboratories to develop the bark, the chips, and the 
residue material into pulp chips. This could be expanded greatly; but our 
mills are now in the position where some cannot afford barkers and chippers, 
and a great many of the smaller mills do not have the volume which would 
allow them to put in this type of equipment. . So many of these smaller mills 
cannot utilize this market, or do any research work to develop uses for it. 
That is one of the points of our brief. z 
& The CHAIRMAN: Yes, 

_ Mr. McQUILLAN: Is not one of the problems of the industry that of 
expanding the export industry, and that utilization can only be carried on 
up to a point where the markets of the world will permit you to send it? 

. We talk a good deal about utilization and getting down to the chips, the 
knots, the bark and all the rest of it, but we can only accomplish that utiliza- — 


tS i 
tion if the markets of the world will buy it above the cost of production. 


7, ; ; e Sen 
~ Mr. STantrortH: Transportation comes into it too, but we want to utilize | 


~ 
ty 


‘chips. But we have to get them to the market. Your location has a great 
ideal to do with it. | 
i. The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McQuillan was emphasizing that your main sales 


‘were export, and that your sales depended on foreign demand. 

a Mr. StranirortH: About 50 per cent. 

| The Cuarrman: The other is domestic? 

a Mr. STANIFORTH: Yes. 

_ Mr. Payne: I would like to say a word by way of rebuttal to something 
you said which I:do-not think you intended, Mr. Chairman. You were com- 
aring this industry with a processing industry such as the meat packing 
‘plant. I think it is much broader than that; and if we studied the figures of 
he Department of Agriculture as to what was spent on the study of animal 
rowth, plants, feedings of hogs, cattle, dairy, poultry and so on, we would 
nd out that there was a fantastic government research program before the 
‘meat ever arrived at the packers. ; 
_. Here we are in an industry which I feel must be looked at with the same — 
consideration or basis of approach as farming. We have a great many small 
operators who are not in a position to develop an expensive program for 
| research and so on. 
a Surely we are entering the field where at least this waste is more © 
“important than our cereal grain industry. In the cereal grain industry research 
is done on soils, and it has,even gone to the point of government subsidy. 
search carried out in connection with cereal grains is fantastic, and I think 
| we have to bring these matters into perspective. | 
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The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate your argument. As the witness said j jus 
a moment ago, through research they are making use of end products wl 0) 
were formerly waste products; is that right? © 


Mr. SrantrortH: That is right: they were waste and were burned. - 


The CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact, research has Played a very, _ 
important part in the expansion of the ira, industry? a 


Mr. Beutu: That is correct. Many of these mills are diversified and spreat a0 
all over. None of them has a volume value on their own to do much with 
and we have research and organization, so we can have concentration. ‘a 


The CHarRMAN: Mr, Hardie asked a question a moment ago about cir- 
cularizing these operators. Is there any view on that? Do they accept_ what 
you have already said? Also, were you going to make a statement regarding 
the costs of production in the south? We will have that immediately afterwards, 


Mr. Bett: There is a great deal of research done in other labor 
throughout the world. There is a large one at Madison, Wisconsin, and i 
Princes Risborough, United Kingdom. We would like to see some of thd e 
material that comes out of them being made available to our people and 
coming into our labs, not in great details, but summarizing the research) 
That would not be stealing anything from those laboratories, but we would 
just like to have some of this material made available to us. Some of it—fc or 
instance, the work done in Australia on sawmilling—is put out in a very 
interesting form and is not too technical. I think if we had this and put if 
out to our industry, distributed it throughout the trade, it would be Ve ‘y 
helpful. 4 

Mr. McQuiLLan: Do you find the eastern lumber industry have found 
what we in the west, in British Columbia, have found, that probably more 
information has come from the Madison laboratories that has been of more 7} 
use to us than has come from our own Canadian laboratories, by far? 


Mr, Bett: They have a very fortunate position down there, due to the 
fact that they have a large staff, a large budget and a large appropriation, 
and therefore they are able to put out a great amount of material. We would 
like to see our own labs expanded and putting out the same amount. | 


Mr. McQuinLaAn: I am not deprecating the work of the Canadian Forest 
Products Laboratories at all, but I think if you pick up any trade mae 
where any scientific aspect of the industry is being covered, you will find a ¥ 
great many most interesting papers from the Madison laboratories, and I 
believe we have had more use out of them than from our own Canadian 
laboratories. 

The CHAIRMAN: Were you going to speak on cae of production? ; 

Mr. BERNARD Bock (President, National Hardwood Lumber Association): 
In the States, their mills are bigger, they reduce their costs and get muc he 
more than we do out of it. They produce their lumber much more cheaply. * 
And by tomorrow they may be here with red oak or yellow pine. If we 
could afford to sell our lumber at the price they are selling in Louisiaaes or 
South Carolina, we would start tomorrow morning. Bs 

The CHAIRMAN: How do they produce it more cheaply; is it because of 
labour costs? ‘ 


Mr. Bock: It is because of labour costs, and the price they get for their 
waste. 


Mr. BELL: They operate the year ’round, do they not? a 
Mr. Bock: They operate the year ’round. a 


The CHAIRMAN: We heard yesterday about “slave labour’: did you hear 
anything about that? oa 


> 
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_ Mr. Bock: Not in the States. _ ON sta . 

m the CHAIRMAN: You say there is no slave labour in the States? : 

Mr. Bock: Yes. I am concerned with hardwood, and there are about 991 

mills on hardwood. If we are thinking of using our waste to turn out money, 

the equipment offered today by the machinery people would definitely cost 

more than the sawmill itself. So, definitely we need field staff; somebody to 

help us cut down our cost. Poe 
© We have lost the United Kingdom to the Scandinavian people. They use 
their waste, and therefore it reduces their cost considerably. _ 

The CHAIRMAN: In the foreseeable future do you see much use being 
made of waste, to reduce costs? 2 

/ Mr. Bock: If we could do it, yes, sir. 

| The CHAIRMAN: You say, “If you could do it”; but I say, do you see it in | 
the foreseeable future? Are you going to reduce your costs by using the end 
products, what was formerly waste? 

Mr. Bock: Definitely. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN: To what extent, in the industry? 

Mr. Bock: I would say, at least 20 per cent on the logs value. 

| Mr. HerripGeE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the deputy minister a 
question along this line. 

| The Cuarrman: Please let me ask one more question. To what extent will 
‘that reduce the cost of production so that you will be able to meet competition? 
Mr. Bock: I would say, about 12 per cent. 

| The CHAIRMAN: When do you expect that this will commence? 

| Mr. Bock: If we could find a way to do it, we would start right away; but 
‘it is too expensive right now for the small sawmills. 

I Mr. Stearns: Is it not true that the installation of a chipper and barker 
‘runs in the neighbourhood of $125,000? 

i - Mr. Bock: Yes. ‘i 

» Mr. Herrince: Mr. Chairman, I was most interested in what the witness 
‘had to say about this. They are facing the same problems as many operators 
‘in the southern interior of British Columbia, and are looking at it from the 
ame point of view that we are. The same things are involved; the consolida- 
ion of wastes with a view to utilizing them to a greater extent. 

Le In connection with the application of research and information that is 
presently available to a much greater extent, I am wondering if, as a first 
'step, we cannot also use to a greater advantage the present personnel of the 
'federal and provincial governments. I am referring to our department here | 
‘and the B.C. forest service. I mention that because it is the one I know: I am > 
"a most parochial individual. As at the present time, in the district from which 
‘I come, small mills are being erected by enthusiastic persons who want to go 
‘into lumber production in a small way. I have noticed on a number of occasions 
‘that they have made quite unnecessary mistakes through not getting the 
‘proper engineering advice. They make mistakes sometimes with the layout of 
the site: they make mistakes sometimes with machinery erection, burners, con- 
-veyors from the lakes and with things of that sort, it seems to me. 

ee The district forester’-and the local forester know all these men; they visit 
_ them periodically, and I am quite sure they are quite willing to cooperate. 

I would like to ask the deputy minister two questions. What is done at 
| the present time to secure the cooperation of, say, the B.C. forest service and 
the dissemination of the information available? The forester could, I suggest, 
| write to these men and say, “you had better write tc the B.C. forest lab., 
_ Vancouver, right away and get some advice’, and so on. I am quite sure that 
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if that had been done. in a we many ¢ cases a “considerable waste of mone 
would have been avoided and, as well, many mistakes. rae 
Would the deputy minister inform the committee as to ‘aha is 
done at present to get information to these people through those chann 
and what could be done in the future to use, to a greater extent, the po ] 
bilities for cooperation between your service and the B.C. forest service wh é 
I am quite sure, would be quite willing to do all they could in this respect: 


Mr. Ropertson: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Herridge’s question is really relating 
to forest products research, rather than forestry research, because we hay 
been talking about sawmilling and that sort of thing. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes; I apply it to this. 


Mr. Ropertson: But there is a difference in degree. I do not think tha 
_ at the present time there is a great deal of coordination with regard to forest 
products research. But I would like to have Mr. Jenkins answer that questior n, 
because he is much better qualified to do it than I. 4 


Mr. JENKINS: The handing out of the information you mentioned, Mr. 
Herridge, is of a somewhat technical nature, and we have close relationshi ips 
with the various forest services. But their. alitude is that they are so busy 

with utilization of industry problems that they are definitely not very cons 
cerned. As I say, while they are willing to cooperate, I do not think they 
would appreciate being asked to act as a clearing-house. All of the dist 
foresters for all of the forest services receive copies of our information, and 
we do know that they often tell a small operator, “You had better write 
in to the Forest Products Laboratories”. But I do not think—because of the 
technical nature of it—that it is a field in which they are very interested, 
because they have other duties to perform. I do not think they would ae 
as a clearing-house. EAA ~ A 

Incidentally, because we have no regular staff for it, we are not in a 
position at the present time to mail to the thousands of operators. That i 
something that was provided for in that expansion of three men which T 
mentioned. At the present time we simply lend key personnel to the lumb er 
associations, and more recently we have been getting out—on a shoe- string— 
a news letter. This is a monthly news letter, describing our activities, an 
we send it out hoping that it will result im more interest. But with ou 
present staff we are not in a position to mail to all of the 8 000 mills, or a 
total of about 11,000 in the industry as a whole. a 


. Mr. McQUILLAN: I would like to ask Mr. Jenkins a question, Mr. Chairman. 
It appears to me that what he has said several times is that the failure : to 
disseminate a lot of the information they have is because they have b 
hamstrung financially. Am I correct in saying that you would like to h 
more of your staff getting out into the areas where the lumber is being produced 
and becoming personally acquainted with these sawmill operators, so thé 
they have personal knowledge of Be problems and can give the sawmi nT 
operator personal advice? 


Mr. JENKINS: I would like to answer “yes” to es first question. : 
Mr. McQuiILLan: Thank you. 4 


Mr. JENKINS: As regards the other question: if we could only hava 
limited funds—if they were to say “you can only have a certain percentage ; 
of what has been asked for”, I think our most effective use would be in u 
proving the dissemination of our information. a 


Mr. Baskin: How many men are there on the staff at the present tir né 
who understand the problems of a small sawmill operator? How ma 


practical men have you that you could send out and who could talk sawmill 
language? 


a 


~ 
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Mr. eee : We ere a utilization SEEN, in Guhieh: there are four—it 

n Ottawa—forest engineers; and in Vancouver, three. Then the, other- 
mbers in some of our other ‘sections—say, in the plywood field—have a 

seneral knowledge. But in our sawmill staff—men ‘with appreciation of 

wmill utilization—there would possibly be four in Ottawa and three in 

Vancouver; although I would like to add to that, myself, making a fifth one. 

i I would like. to mention, also, that recently we have introduced an 

n novation that is a course in improved lumber manufacturing. Several 

years ago we found out that the best way to get across the results of our 

umber seasoning information—information which we had arrived at from 

sur research—was to conduct courses at the laboratories on lumber seasoning. 

We have been doing that, on and off, for the past 25 years. Then last year 

we found we had enough information, as a result of our sawmill research, to 

justify putting on a course, and this time we have decided to carry the course 

to the industry instead of industry coming to us. So, in cooperation with 

the Nova Scotia Department of Lands and Forests, we put on a course in. 

Nova Scotia which was so successful that more recently we have, with the - 
cooperation of the Northwestern forestry association and the forestry service, 

put one on at La Sarre and Timmins, at which there were 50 attending for 

the two days. That was arranged with the cooperation with the Department 
of Lands and Forests. And we have had requests for two in the interior of 

British Columbia, one in Prince George and one in Penticton, Mr. Herridge, 

and we have had another request for one in the North Bay area on October 6. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is 11 o’clock. I think that perhaps you 
ill all agree that maybe it is not necessary to have another meeting with 
1ese witnesses present. Is that agreed? 


Mr. McQuiuuan: I.do not think it is necessary, Mr. Chairman. I feel we 
have covered the field pretty well, and we are beginning to return to the 
same subjects. Have we any other witnesses to call? 


is “The CHAIRMAN: No. 
Mr. McQuiLuaN: There is one thing I would like to ask now: it seems 
to me that the last report of this committee that we had was dated May 7. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: There is a more recent one, dated May 12. The rest will 
e following right along. There was some delay because there were so many 
ommittees sitting; but the last one I had—it came in last evening—was 
uesday, May 12. The others will be coming along shortly. 

Gentlemen, would you consider our scheduled meeting for Monday morn- — 
ng next, at 11 o’clock, when it is suggested we sit “in camera” to consider 
he draft of a report to the House on the estimates of the Department of 
‘Mines and Technical Surveys. At the beginning of our meetings on the current 
department we were invited by the minister to visit the Forest onion 
aboratory here. If it is agreeable to the members, we could meet “in camera” 
irst—I do not think it would take long to approve the draft report—and 
| then adjourn. There will be a bus waiting outside, and we could go out 
a the laboratory and be guests of our friends there, have a tour and see what 
is going on in that very, very important lab, and then lunch there. Would 
hat be agreeable to the committee? We will probably have the tour before 
lunch; is that agreeable? 


Agreed. 


By kindly anticipated in our proceedings and who are not ordinarily mem- 
bers of the committee: they are also invited. 


_ Mr. Herrince: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: That also would include Mr. Herridge and others who | | 


come pe advised today of t 
| “The plank of the. porate will be contacting you, and I that 
have a good representation. And, gentlemen, if. there are is other, ge it 
o a who are interested in this subject and would like to go out there, they 
be welcome. Thank you very much. The meeting is adjourned until Mo 


we 


4 Oo aig at 11 o’clock. 


Pou Po VT. SeARDIES- Mr, . Chairpman: ‘i asked questions at the first and sec 
Both meetings of this committee when we were discussing the Northern Af 
estimates, and I am wondering if I can have the answers to those quest 
s now. Whether they be tabled or not, I do not care; but if I could have 
answers before we come back, it would be appreciated. I am referr 
ate particularly to questions on oil and gas. ~ 


ee: Mr. ROBERTSON: The answers on the oil and gas ae that Mr. Har 1 
i asked, Mr. Chairman, have not yet been completely compiled. I chec 
because Mr. Hardie asked me the other day. I will go into it and see wt 
they will be ready. | ; 
Mr. HARDIE: May I have the ones that are ready? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I will see where they stand. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TUESDAY, May 26, 1959. 


| > The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters has the honour 
p present the following as its 


a 


a SECOND REPORT 


1. Pursuant to its Order of Reference of February 13, 1959, your Com- 
littee has considered and approved Items numbered 186 to 210 inclusive, as 
‘sted in the Main Estimates of 1959-1960, relating to the Department of 
lines and Technical Surveys; and Items numbered 211 to 213 of the Main 
stimates of 1959- 1960, relating to the Dominion Coal Board. 

_ 2. Your. Committee held 10 meetings on the Order of Reference of the 
,ouse concerning the estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical 
lurveys, and 3 meetings concerning the estimates of the Dominion Coal Board. 


GENERAL 


Fe 3. While it is evident that the functions of this aopetne touch all 
spects of Canadian economic development its chief responsibility is the growth 
& our mineral industry in all its phases. 


4. The mineral industry is growing faster than Canadian industry as a 
Inote: a Clear illustration is the fact that between 1947 and 1957 the index 
f physical volume of mineral production increased 173 per cent while that 
ff all industry increased 51 per cent. In this same period the total value of 
anadian mineral production increased 231 per cent; mineral fuels increased 
03 per cent, industrial metals increased 217 per cenit, and metallics increased 
38 per cent. 

| 5. Similarly the per capita value of mineral production has increased at 
much greater rate than our gross national product. Between 1947 and 1957 
ie per capita value of the gross national product increased 80.7 per cent 
hhereas that of our mineral production increased 151 per cent.. 


| 6. Thus the growth pattern of the mineral industry is demonstrably quicker 
jan that of the total Canadian economy. Despite this, the department has 
either grown nor focussed its activities in the past decade in a growth 
onse at all comparative to the industry. Today the department is not able 
» meet adequately some of its responsibilities; and such inadequacies may 
2celerate in the near future unless the challenge is met. The most remarkable 
sature ‘of the evidence before your Committee is the lag in the expansion of 
1¢ staff and facilities of all branches of the department. 


7. In almost all fields of national scientific endeavour, this department 
10uld have lead and should lead the way. There is little need for this Com- 
\ittee to apportion blame for the present state. Both the people and those 
»sponsible for policy in Canada have been slow to realize the urgent need for 
xpenditure and leadership in this field. The Department of Mines and 
chnical Surveys, your Committee insists, must be recognized as a vitally im- 
ortant one, not one of inferior significance. The scientific function of the 
€partment cannot any longer be circumscribed by caution, hesitancy and 
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“lack of support. It is imperative that all evaneniee of the department ¢ 3 
on an accelerated program of expansion, and planning for expansion; and tk 
the provision of the needed money, staff and facilities be an immediate con 
sideration of the government. ae 3 | 
8. The importance of fostering policies which give a edie role to 1] 
department in all phases of national development cannot be over-emphasize¢ 


9. Canadian science as a whole has been retarded through inadeq 
financing, and this undesirable situation will continue unless adequate 
ernment financial participation is forthcoming. 

10. Geography forces Canada to take a leading part in any northe 
matter, whether civil or military. This is an obligation which we cannot e 
but which we cannot fulfil effectively without adequate research. Fo 
effective development of the north a major expansion of research is esse . 
Without thorough and continuing research any development in the north 
is certain to be much more costly and may easily be misdirected. =e 


MINERAL RESOURCES DIVISION 


“11. This division carries out economic studies on all phases of the Ca 
dian mining industry and administers the Emergency Gold Mining Assis 
Act. The valuable services rendered by this division could be enhanced 
the following ways, namely, : 


(a) Greater Research in Production Methods and ae Trends 
‘Minerals. a % 


(i) More stress should be given by the division to research 
new uses of minerals already in production in Canada, altho 
some of this work is carried out by the Mines Branch. A gr 
measure of co-ordination on mineral research between 
division and the Mines Branch would be useful. 

(ii) The division should not only study the possible effects of pr 
exports and marketing trends but also try to anticipate. f 
trends so that planned production schedules by industr 
be worked out for the next ten years or more. Althoug 
present outlook for such minerals as lead and zinc is depres 
by the present world-wide over-supply, nevertheless ther 
optimism in regard to long-term prospects for those miner 
as consumption is bound to increase with the increase of po 
tion and a greater industrialization of the Asiatic and A 
nations. The division should explore possible new metho 
more efficient production so that these may be applied in I 
years when the demand picks up; a study should also be 
to ensure that means are found of conserving the future 
ductive capacity of mines which have been obliged to : 
down temporarily. @ 


(b) Strategic Minerals 


(i) An inventory of strategic mineral in Canada is being prepa - eC 
The importance of this work cannot be overemphasized. — 
(ii) Canada has a shortage of certain strategic minerals such 
manganese, chromite and most of the ferro-alloy metals. 
Committee considers that the division should endeavour in 
way to keep abreast of development in the rapidly cha 
situation in regard to strategic minerals, and particularly te 
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distributed to prospectors and other interested persons. — 


cy. ‘Record of Production by Canadian Mines 


(i) Under present regulations, the division appears unable to obtain 
sufficient information to make possible an accurate assessment 
of mineral resources and inventories. The Committee suggests 


ficiencies so that the appropriate recommendation could be made. 

(ii) Your Committee recommends that disclosures of exploratory and 
development information by mining companies be made to the 
department on a confidential basis in order to assist national 
planning and development. 


(da) Prices for Minerals 


The importance of Canada’s mineral industry cannot be over- 
emphasized. Minerals comprise 31 per cent to 38 per cent of 
all of Canada’s exports. While production of such minerals as 
lead and zinc increased in 1958, yet the value of production in 
dollars decreased. A study of trends in prices of minerals 
should be undertaken. Similarly appropriate tax concessions, 
if found to be desirable, should be considered. 


SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH 


_ 12. Like other branches in the department, Surveys and Mapping Branch 
as for many years been unable to adequately discharge its responsibilities. 
Jespite maximum effort by personnel of the branch, the scientific information 
ad other material produced by the branch has year by year fallen further in 
rrears. | 
_ 13. This branch is the major federal government agency responsible for the 
surveying, mapping and charting of the land and water areas of Canada. An 
expansion in the personnel and facilities of the branch is essential to the proper 
and adequate discharge of these responsibilities. 
ip 14. The demand for maps and charts provided by this branch has been 
‘steadily increasing for many years to the point where today it is virtually im- 
Wee ible for the branch to meet this demand. Without such maps and charts 
the orderly and economic development of our national resources will continue 
'to be seriously hindered. Just as urgent is the requirement of these maps and 
charts for the purpose of national defence. 
| 15. The efficiency of the branch should be materially increased when it 
‘moves into the new Surveys and Mapping building in 1961. Because of 


the new building will be adequate to house the additional requirements of 


‘much needed technical equipment and instruments. 
16. As with other branches in the department, the staff increases in this 


branch should be progressive over the period of the next five years to facilitate 
training and to increase assimilation. 


1961. This new ship will help to meet the requirements for more charting in 
lorthern waters and the urgent need for oceanographic research. As will be 


information on such development should be compiled and widely 


| 17. A new ship, the “C.G.S. HUDSON”, is expected to be commissioned in 


that the division at least make a report regarding these de- — 


PONE rn 


vitally needed expansions in the branch, however, it appears doubtful that | 


lmore professional and technical staff, several new printing presses and other | 
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seen elsewhere in this report, however, the addition of this one ° ship f falls st 
of the requirements of the branch in meeting the urgent necessity of accele 


charting and oceanographic work. 


‘Geodetic Survey of Canada 


18. Serious restrictions over the years have limited the work of this divi 
sion. It is essential that additional professional staff be developed so that - th 
establishment of adequate primary control can be accelerated. This is a con- 
dition precedent to the proper and adequate discharge of the responsibilitie; on 
the branch in providing basic control for surveying, mapping and enginee 
projects throughout Canada. In addition to precise triangulation into nort | 
Canada, a much denser network of precise horizontal positions and elevations is | 
now required in the more settled areas of Canada. | 


19. Unless this division is allowed increases in staff and facilities, their work 
which is the basis upon which all other surveys are carried out, will, as in t 
past, substantially retard the rate of national development. 


20. At the present rate of progress the surveys of this branch will tal 
50 years. This does not meet the urgency of the situation. , 


International Boundary Commission 


21. The work of this division, which is to ensure that the boundary petwel oq 
the United States and Canada is well defined, appears to be DrOgiea® ng 
satisfactorily. 


Topographical Survey Division 


22. The evidence indicates that the work of this division has a long ae t 
go. The general plan of the division is to complete the mapping of the 1 w 
of Canada on a scale of 1:250,000. 


23. The division has been confronted with space difficulties which h 
resulted in minimizing the efficiency in the operation of their equipm 
Overcrowded conditions have also resulted in restricting the production of w 
the equipment is capable. 

24. Again, the evidence indicates that the work of this division has 1 
been keeping pace with the development of our resources. 

25. Additional office staff is required to accelerate the most urgent require a 
ment of the completion of the 1:250,000 scale mapping of Canada. TI 
revision of the maps of the more settled areas is long overdue. a 


26. The increasing number of special developments: being undertaken @) 
the government is increasing the demand for more large scale mapping. 
division should be equipped to meet these demands or the projects will obvio 
be delayed. 
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Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts Division 


27. All legal surveys of lands owned or administered by the federal govern- 
ment are the responsibility of this division. This includes federal lands in j 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. The division has been required to face 
continually increasing requests from other federal government agencies fe 
legal surveys, An increasing number of surveys are being conducted in Yukon . 
and Northwest Territories. 


28. The division has had great difficulty over the years in keeping | Uy 
with the demands for legal surveys. This has substantially contributed to 
an undesirable situation with regard to new applications for and the allocatic Or 
by conveyance of crown lands. 
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29. Without additional staff the division will continue to be unable to 
t requirements for legal surveys which have and are following the develop- 
ents in Yukon and Northwest Territories. An additional 30 continuing and 
) seasonal employees are indicated by the evidence, over the next five years. 


[7 


| Provincial and Territorial Boundary Surveys 
31. This division seems to be progressing satisfactorily. 


| Map Compilation and Reproduction Division 

32. The extremely heavy work load relative to staff and facilities to 
perform it has reached a critical stage. Immediate relief is essential. This 
| division has been unable to keep pace with the field work of the Topographic 
| Surveys Division. Map compilation and reproduction have been steadily falling 
behind over the last five or six years. 

33. As a result of the above the backlog in map compilation and reproduc- 
| tion now amounts to 400 to 500 maps. This condition is much too serious to 
| ignore. 
34. While space requirements will be greatly eased when the branch moves 
| into its new quarters and this division will be better enabled to keep up with 
current requirements, such a move will not allow the backlog of maps awaiting 
‘publication to be digested. 

: 35. Evidence indicates that a staff increase, projected over the next five 
| years, of 100 continuing employees is desirable. The need for immediate 
| implementation of these staff increases is emphasized. 

86. Without reform in this division, continuing inadequate map and chart 
| information will be the result. This will have far reaching and detrimental 
effect on all national development desires of the government. 


Canadian Hydrographic Service 
12 37. With the present complement of ships and staff this division will be 
_ unable to produce the charts necessary for the important navigable areas of 
_ Canada in 100 years. 
Re 88. The work of this division includes responsibility for charting the 
‘coastal and inland waterways of Canada, collecting and publishing data on 
} tides and water levels. Oceanographic research has recently been added as 
a responsibility of the division. ; 
| 39. This division, like others in the branch, has had its work impeded 
_ to a serious extent by a lack of money, staff and equipment. The Hydrographic 
Service is being called upon to increase its charting activities on inland waters 
and to undertake extensive revision surveys on both coastal and inland waters. 
Relatively little is known about Canada’s coastal waters. 

40. To adequately meet the demands upon the division, the evidence 
_ indicates a requirement for an increase of staff by 
30 Hydrographers, 
60 Oceanographers, 

100 Compilation and office staff, and 
300 Ship’s officers and crew, 

these staff additions to be projected over a five-year period. 


41. If these expansions are not allowed, charting will continue to proceed 
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at a slower rate than that required to meet the normal demands on our 
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accessible coastlines. Increased acne. in fare ares cee added to hae co 
where charting information is urgent. Tidal ne current information 
this area is urgently required. _ 


Oceanography 


42. Very little factual information exists RDOuE the oceans which surro und 
our country on three sides. The Polar Continental Shelf Project will meet 
_ this need in the Arctic Ocean. a 


43. With the exception of a very modest program in oceanography pe the 
Fisheries Research Board over the years, oceanographic research has stagnated 
and, as a result, little is known about the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans off. our 
shores. ‘Evidence indicated the appalling fact that not a single oceanographer 
has been in the employ of the department for at least 10 years. One has 
recently been employed and it is hoped to have another on staff by June, 1959. 


44. The Geneva Convention of 1958 concluded that the mineral resources 
of the continental shelves belong to the adjacent nation. This provides a strong 
economic reason for an aggressive effort in oceanography in the Arctic. 


45. In addition, with the recent emphasis on the danger of ballistic missile- 
carrying submarines, prudence in defence planning dictates a pressing need. 
for oceanographic information. 


46. Oceanographic research is essential to supply the needs of all agencies 35 
of government and industry if any advances are to be made in the fields of 
defence, commerce and science. The department would appear to have a 
well- desiened ship now in the course of construction, suitable for securing 
data on the physical conditions of our oceans and the continental shelf areas. 


47. This one ship is the first step in the right direction but a greatly ac 
celerated program is necessary before we have sufficient information to 

(a) plan adequate defence measures against underwater craft, or Pa 

(b) assess the resource potential of our adjacent ocean areas. me 

The provision of two additional ships for this work is considered an immediate a 


necessity. Personnel requirements have been indicated under the Hydrographic | 
Division. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA 
General 


48. The studies Piaie by the Geological Survey of Canada, are the founda- “¢ : 
tions upon which the nation’s reserves of metals, non-metallic minerals and _ 
petroleum resources are discovered. oF 


49. The mineral development of Canada is triggered and, to a large extent, 9 
paced by the availability of adequate geological mapping. If these maps are a 
not available the opening up of new mineral areas is precluded. zi 


50. Having regard to 


(a) the non-renewable nature of mineral resources, 
(b) conservation requirements, : 

(c) anticipated future domestic and world demands for minerals, and © 
(d) future economic feasibility of development of known producing : d 
areas, 

it is essential that Canada be in a position to exploit new mineral areas (yet mn 
to be discovered and/or proven) by 1980. 


51. The serious lag in the expansion of the services of ‘this branch, 
contrast to the rapidly accelerating pace of Canadian mineral and industrial 1 
— 


a 


le 
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. Despite overwhelming difficulties the personnel of the branch have 
roduced prodigious quantities of vital scientific and other material. The de- 
‘plorably adverse conditions under which these personnel have been required to 
unction in the past should not be allowed to prevail. Money, staff and space 
ire urgently required. . 

- 53. By undertaking the expansions necessary in the branch it would be 
easible and desirable to complete the reconnaissance-mapping of Canada by 
970. At the present rate of progress, with two-thirds of Canada yet to be 
econnaissance-mapped, it will take until at least 1980 to complete the program. 

less the present program is substantially accelerated, the lack of fundamental 
nd essential data required in planning for national development projects, will 
denied to the prejudice of the national good. 


_ 54. The immediate goal should be, therefore, to complete the sealoeieal 
‘reconnaissance-mapping of Canada at the earliest possible date, with the more 
detailed maps to follow. Only by following such a course can Canada’s mineral 
wealth be assessed and its orderly and efficient development assured. 


55. It is essential that the geological survey must not only keep pace with 
the mineral industry, but work ahead of it, providing the industry with 
geological information well in advance. If this objective is not met the func- 
‘tion of the survey is not only seriously impaired but, as well, the information 
which is eventually supplied by the survey will have been obtained at an 
excessive cost in relation to the effort expended to obtain it. This has proven 
'to be the fact. 

_ 56. Expanding the facilities of the branch would also allow the correlation | 
lof important data lying in files of private companies. This data which is 
gv able to government would materially reduce the burden if it could be ~ 


Bus “The surveys of this branch vividly emphasize the vital importance of 
btaining the geological information available (from all sources) before those 
oncerned with mineral exploration and development move into the areas. 
f this foresight is not exercised, great amounts of capital will continue to be 
‘wasted on blind-alley prospecting and unguided, uninformed exploration pro- 
grams. The Geological Survey must always be working well in advance of the 
demand. 


3 Conservation 


58. The life of the average mine or oil pool is approximately 20 years. 

‘As Canada becomes increasingly dependent on minerals for her livelihood the 
natural resources that are being removed should be replenished. This can: 
‘only be accomplished by 

Pe (a) the discovery of new deposits, or 

a (b) the extension of old deposits. 

‘The Geological Survey is the exploration arm of government. Government 
‘should contribute toward the replenishment of wasting resources. Government 
‘should therefore provide the timely basic data upon which mineral exploration 
depends—geological maps. 


if 
| 


E Budgetary Observations 


59. The budget for the survey in 1956 was $2,520,000. The total revenue to 
3 the federal treasury by taxes from mining and mineral companies amounted to 
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$90,000,000. The amount budgeted was thieretare only slightly” over 24 pe 
of this tax revenue to the government. The percentage figure dectinest 
more markedly (to 1 per cent) when taxes paid by secondary industry 
pendent on mining and mineral products are included in this calculation. 

60. In keeping with the leading role that all branches of the departmen it 
should be playing, a more proportionate share of the national income should 
be allotted to allow this branch, and the department as a whole, to properly 
discharge its responsibilities. yy 

61. Evidence shows that from 1927 to 1957 the number of field parties 
active in the summer increased from 50 to 69. This number has been increased 
again in the last two years (average increase of 20 parties) but it still falls 
- far short of meeting the urgency of the situation. be 

62. Development in the mining and mineral fields are often unexpected 
and rapid. This requires flexibility within the budgetary allotment to al 
branches in order that these emergencies may be met. This is particularly true 
in the Geological Survey. It is essential that the senior officers of the depart- 
ment be allowed the flexibility of altering plans, and to meet emergencies as 
they arise. Accordingly, the practice of allocating funds only for specific pro- 
jects should be modified in favour of more latitude within the budgetary ‘y 
allotment. . 

63. An alternative to this would be to allow the director of this and othal ° 
branches in the department a contingency fund of 15 per cent to 25 per cent 
of the branch budget for use in meeting emergency programs during each 
fiscal year. q 
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Personnel . e 
64. It is evident that if the Geological Survey is to discharge its increa = | 
ing responsibilities it will be essential to increase the present staff of the branch. 


65. Just as the recommended increase in the tempo of geological mappiig 
would be impossible without additional qualified geologists so there is a like 
requirement for an increase in other staff of the survey. , 

66. Evidence indicates that for every geologist, geochemist or geophysicis 
the survey requires an addition of at least two chemists, laboratory technicians, 
secretaries, clerks, etc. B 

67. A very pressing requirement is the immediate increase in staff of drafts- _ 
men and cartographers. There is a serious backlog in map production due to 
the lack of such personnel. a 

68. If qualified geologists are not recruited now it is not likely that they 
will be available in future years due to the rapid rate of absorption aa 
accelerating demands of industry. Evidence indicates that there is stiff com= 
petition by industry both in Canada and the United States for the services of 
trained geologists. Qualified personnel are available now, for the first time in 
years, and should be recruited now. é eg 

69. Serious consideration should be given to incentive plans so that more . 
young Canadians will be attracted toward university study in those scientif fe 
fields of endeavour designed to qualify personnel for the work undertaken D y 
this branch and others in the department. 

70. In connection with the basic research program, the Geological Survey} y 
now makes grants-in-aid to universities for basic research being carried out 
at those institutions. In 1958 the survey provided grants-in-aid totalling — 
$50,000, but when this is compared with the $2.6 million available to the 
National Research Council it is evident that funds for such grants should be 
increased, particularly as geological studies are specifically exempt a om 
NERC. Allguments, ‘ 
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72. If these increases are accepted it will enable the survey to complete 


_ the reconnaissance scale mapping and reports for Canada by 1970. 


73. Essential laboratory facilities should be provided to augment field 


: information as well as for the furtherance of the science of geology in par- 
| ticular and fundamental research generally. 


» 


74, With such increases in staff and facilities the detailed mapping and 
special investigations, which have, until now, lagged so far behind reconnais- 
sance surveys, would become possible. 


75. The survey has requested $3,497,226 to cover expenditures for 1959-60. 
The expansion suggested, carried out over a five-year period and upon reach- 


i fae fulfillment, will require an estimated cost of $2 million. 


Northern Transportation 


76. The development of northern Canada requires and must be preceded 
by new and improved transportation facilities. Prudence demands the assess- 
-ment of the resources in any given area before determining the routes 
of new roads. It follows that adequate geological knowledge of the areas to es 
served is essential to effective planning. 


77. The future of the Canadian north appears to be dependent on ieee 


resources, the exploitation of which will substantially contribute to the growth 


| 


é 


| 


of Canada as an industrial nation. Canada should accelerate the stock-taking 
of the quality and quantity of these mineral reserves. The first phase of any 
properly planned program of taking such an inventory of resources is recon- 
-naissance geological mapping. Evidence shows that such mapping will indicate 
the most likely areas for the production of metals, industrial minerals and 
petroleum. 


Arctic Geology 


78. The vital importance of accelerating the pace of Canadian scientific 
endeavour generally in Canada’s Arctic is dealt with commencing at para- 
graph 99. 

79. The Geological Survey’s studies of the Canadian Arctic are vital in 


view of the economic and, recently, military significance of the Arctic archi- 
-pelago and surrounding ice and waters. No intelligent development of these 
areas is possible unless the survey greatly expands its work there. 


80. Of immediate concern is the necessity to obtain adequate geological 
information of those areas of our Arctic islands which are now covered by 
applications for oil exploratory licences or permits. Before any development 
or exploitation leases may be valued it is imperative that government be 


_ aware of all geological le 


Buildings 


oe 01. The evidence indicates myopic planning of accommodation for the 


survey. The new branch building which commenced construction in 1956 
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various quarters ue the branch have been largely a a TN ae 
inability of the branch to retain eee personnel. It is essential, therefo 


: sidered in the light of the branch expansion. 


MINES BRANCH 


83. The information elicited on the Mines Branch was depressing. The ) 
branch does not have the funds or the staff it needs to carry out the work on 
‘it should do and wants to do. a Bi 


84. The compelling point is the urgency for increased and varied produc- 
tion of minerals and metals in Canada, particularly for on-site processing. 
This urgency is closely related to the need for more complex and detailed — i 
processes and equipment. Private research and experimentation lags in Canada, © 
comparatively, and understandably, in relation to the United States situation. 
Our Mines Branch must give a lead. Expansion and zest must provide mores 
fundamental research. Figures were available to your Committee on recent and 
projected expansion of the branch in terms of scientific and technical ocrsoneil 
equipment, etc. The pace has been too slow, even unimaginative. The pro- 
jected staff increase for the next five years—150 persons is deemed inadequate. ; 


85. An examination of the record of publishing by this branch, both in- 
government publications and in scientific and technical journals, indicates that 
it lags behind several of the other branches with comparatively fewer per- 
sonnel, such as the Dominion Observatories, the Geological Survey. and the 
Geographical Branch. There may be extenuating circumstances for this situa- : 
tion but your Committee recommends that this aspect of the branch’s work 
be examined closely by the senior administration of the department. An active 
program of publishing reports, studies and experiments is necessary to bring 
the fruits of the branch’s work more to the attention of industry and the , 
public. : P. 


86. There is no indication that the branch is doing any studies in the 
field of conservation of mineral resources. An overall study in this field would ; 
be worthwhile, in view of the exhaustible nature of such resources. 


87. The research in this branch should be concentrated on the long- -range. 
projects. The many and varied problems requiring immediate research should — 
not continue to engage 90 per cent, as it does now, of the resources of this f 
branch. This “first-aid” research should be assumed by private industry. This | ee 
would free branch resources to deal with such important problems, requiring | 
much research, as developing new alloys to meet the needs, for instance, of 
supersonic flight, extraction of heavy oils (tar sands), etc. 


88. Private industry must be encouraged to undertake much of the researc has 
now done by this branch. The branch should gradually free itself from being» 
the crutch upon which private industry depends in matters of research. “a 


89. If the government wishes to continue to provide these research services 
to private industry (which it should not), and if long-range research is fan 
be undertaken (which it should be), then the resources of the branch must Fy . 
be greatly expanded. a v4 

90. It should also be noted that the equipment used by this bEanee ins 
-research projects is costly and a considerable investment is requir to enable 
efficient research. og 


‘ ° 
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MOT: There should be a progressive increase in the resources of the branch d 
f 3 to 4 per cent per annum to continue until the branch is able adequately 
to deal with demands which flow from its proper function. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BRANCH 


a 92. It is apparent that the main difficulty in this branch is in getting 
( ee ereeners, partly due to inadequate members being available, but largely 
due to the inadequate salaries paid. Your Committee recomeinnds that the 
~ government consider providing a stronger inducement in higher salaries in 
le order to strengthen this important part of the department’s activities. The 
| main role of the Geographical Branch is to provide geographical informa- 
| tion for other government departments. It is apparent that this role will 
_ keep expanding with the increasing need and demand for land use studies. 
Given the necessary funds, the department could play a part in increasing 
le the supply of geographers by a geographical-scholarship program which would 
- take advantage of the increasing number of high school students who are now 
| taking geography. 
A - 93. None the less important are the land use and claSineatton surveys — 
_ which the branch is carrying out. For the geography of the land is constantly 
_ changing and in this process of change, development and redevelopment such 
surveys are vital in providing objective reports of the existing situation from 
~ which our national progress can proceed in an orderly fashion. But your 
| Committee is convinced that it would be in the national interest to accelerate 
| this work on a country-wide basis so that we will build up a geographical - 
If series of land use maps similar to the series of geological, soils, topographical 
eg and forestry maps now in existence. The land use maps should be on scales © 
| similar to these other series, ranging from approximately 1 mile to 1 inch 
: 7 to 4 miles to 1 inch in southern Canada and 8 miles to 1 inch in northern 
| Canada. Such a program would not only be of service to the people of Canada 
| but would also be of benefit to those who are concerned with the total world 
lee 
ie: 


re ae , 


picture and are endeavouring to encourage the individual countries to produce 
such records. 


F DOMINION OBSERVATORIES 


| Geomagnetism 


94. A satisfactory network of magnetic stations has been established but 
_ the magnetic survey of the Arctic has not yet been completed. A much greater 
t city of stations will be required to meet future demands, not only for 
lie BP cnerat mapping and further geological studies but also for use in conjunction 
| with airborne surveys searching for economic minerals. 


--~—«95. ‘The success of airborne magnetometers in delineating mineralized areas 
depends directly on eliminating the effects of magnetic disturbances originating 

~ on the sun, which cause induced disturbances within the earth’s crust. The 
records from the fixed magnetic observatories are therefore of paramount 

- importance to the geophysical exploration of the Canadian Arctic. 


4 


- Gravity—Seismology . 


+ 96. Gravity and seismological studies have been progressing satistaccoule. 
¥ It is important to observe that the various gold and base metal discoveries 
| already made in areas like Yellowknife and Rankin Inlet make it practically | 
certain that other discoveries will eventually be made further north, and 
| undoubtedly gravity and magnetic methods of geophysical prospecting will 
be used extensively. It is also now known that some geology in the Arctic | 
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Islands is vouch for oil, ang it nite only be a matter of time before 
the area is fully explored with seismological methods. 


97. Of all the branches in the department this one has been the except 
Apart from the airborne magnetometer work a satisfactory situation in sta { 
space and funds has existed. 


98. One of the most disturbing features of the evens, however, is— 
that budgetary restrictions have been placed on the airborne magnetic work 
of the branch. This should not be permitted to continue having regard to ~ 
the important contribution which is made by aeromagnetic surveys to the dis- © 
covery of new mineral resources. | 


POLAR CONTINENTAL SHELF PROJECT 


99. The Arctic Archipelago, the polar ice cap and Arctic waters are of. 
vital economic and military significance. Large areas of sea-ice may be used © 
as air fields and semi-permanent bases for scientific or military purposes. — 
Submarines are capable of surfacing through the polar ice-cap and in open 
leads without detection. Similarly, the same possibility exists tegardiaay 
Hudson Bay and other such areas. 


100. Canada’s development above the 60th parallel and particularly in — 
the Arctic has seriously lagged over many years. The disregard of the develogaa 
ment of these northern areas of Canada over the years has been compoun ata 
to the extent that the situation now confronting the government will requis 
emergency measures if it is to be rectified. 


101. By contrast, development of similar latitudes in Russia shows a 
marked advance; so much so that the Canadian government is placed in the 
position of obtaining most of its Arctic scientific knowledge from informa-_ - 
tion supplied to us from time to time by the Russians. 3 


102. Suggested personnel additions for this work are discussed under ~ 
Hydrographic Division. - 


103. A scientific group has now been sent to the Polar Continental shelem 
to study hydrography, oceanography, geology and other geophysical charac 
teristics of the shelf and adjacent land areas. The expedition this year is in 
the nature of a reconnaissance. Because of the vital nature of the work being 
undertaken it is essential that this group be expanded by at least four times® 
next year with steady increases thereafter. 


104. The scientific work on the Arctic Ocean Continental Shelf shoulda 
be a continuing effort until the mineral potential and major physical features — 
of the area are known. 


105. In a rapidly shrinking world our sovereignty an the north must be ~ 
continually reviewed and strengthened. There is no more effective way, no 
means less costly, and no method intrinsically more useful, of strengthening 4 
our sovereignty in the north than by the conduct of thorough scientific field — 
research programs and the publication of their results. The Polar Continental ® 
Shelf project is one of such programs. BS 


en 


DOMINION COAL BOARD 


106. Your Committee heard a statement by the Chairman of the Dominion — 
Coal Board and learned that the situation of the Canadian coal industry had — 
not improved over the past year, but had definitely grown more serious due © 
to slowing up of industry, conversion of railways from steam to diesel power 
and competition with other fuels. It was noted that increased subveniionas 
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re made available to both eastern and western coal with a greater degree 
flexibility allowed the Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board in assisting 
le eastern coal industry in maintaining present customers, and in the acquir- 
ig of new outlets in the province of Ontario. Your Committee was pleased 
note that as a result of this policy, and the aggressive action of the Chair- 
man of the Dominion Coal Board in co-operation with Dominion Steel and 
{Coal Company, a recent sale of approximately 700,000 tons of coal resulted, 
a large proportion of which is to be consumed in the province of Ontario. 

107. During its consideration of the estimates of the Dominion Coal Board 
your Committee heard evidence from Mr. D. B. Young, Manager, Coleman 
Collieries Limited, Coleman, Alberta, on the problems of the coal industry 
in western Canada and, in particular, as they relate to the Crowsnest Pass 
area. Mr. Young indicated that the present depressed condition of the industry 
is due to the dieselization program of the railways and the competition from 
natural gas and oil. Mr. Young stressed the importance of preserving at least 
‘a nucleus of the industry in western Canada. 


108. Your Committee was pleased to note that as a result of research 
land the trade mission to Japan in 1958, coupled with increased coal sub- 
ventions, markets were secured in Japan for approximately 100,000 tons of 
Crowsnest Pass coal and 60,000 tons of Canmore coal to be used in carrying 
out further tests from a coking standpoint in both the steel and water-gas 
industries. Your Committee recommends that further scope be given the 
‘Dominion Coal Board with regard to future negotiations in Japan, and that 
‘consideration be given to allowing the board to negotiate future sales to in- 
dustry in that country on a 3-year basis at present subvention rates. 


109. Your Committee is aware that the Maritime Coal Production As- 
sistance Act is at present without funds. It is further aware of an application 
‘before the Dominion Coal Board for consideration of a wash plant in the 
\Cape Breton area of Nova Scotia. Your.Committee recommends that consider- 
jation be given to introducing legislation similar in nature and scope to the 
Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act, however enlarged, to cover the whole 
tof the Canadian coal industry. 


— 110. Your Committee learned with regret of losses of coal markets in 
‘both western and eastern Canada through a lack of liaison between the coal 
/producer and the consumer. Your Committee recommends that every possible 
effort be made to ensure that this situation is corrected. 


jill. Your Committee noted that the recent conference held between 
\the federal government and the government of Nova Scotia was only the 
first of a series through which medium it is proposed to bring forth a long- 
term coal policy for the maritime provinces, and your Committee commends 
both governments for their efforts in this regard. 

112. Your Committee records its high opinion of the obviously great scien- 
tific and technical skill of the senior officials of the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, and its appreciation of the assistance given to it by 
the Minister and his officials and by the Chairman and the officials of the 
Dominion Coal Board. 

ts 113. A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence in respect of 
‘the said estimates is appended. 


Respectfully submitted. 


J. W. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 
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MIN UTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monay, May 25, 1959. 
(29) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met in camere 
at 11.00 o’clock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Baskin, Cadieu, Coates, Doucett, Fleming (Oke 
nagan-Revelstoke), Godin, Hardie, Korchinski, Kindt, MacRae, Martel, McFar 
lane, McGregor, McQuillan, Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, yaaa Simpson, 
Stearns and Woolliams—(21). 3 


The Committee considered the draft of a report to the House on the 
1959-60 estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. The 
said draft report had been considered and revised by the Subcommittee o 
Agenda and Procedure which had recommended the draft as revised to th 
Main Committee. q 


Certain revisions were made to the draft report. 


Not having completed its task, at 11.45 o’clock a.m. the Committee ad- 
journed until 3.00 o’clock p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING a 


Monpay, May 25, 1959. — 
(30) : 


At 4.20 o’clock p.m. this day the Standing Committee on Mines, Forest 

and Waters resumed, in camera, its consideration of the draft of a rep 

~ to the House on the 1959-60 estimates of the Department of Mines and Technicé 
Surveys, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy; presiding. ; . 


= 


. Members present: Messrs. Cadieu, ‘Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Hai 
die, ‘Korchinski, Martel, Martineau, McFarlane, Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, on 
and Stearns—(12). 


The Committee made further revisions to the draft report and adopted 
it as revised. 


_. 


It was unanimously ordered that the report as revised be presented 1 ‘te 
the House. 


At 5.25 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned st 10.00 o’clock an 
on Tuesday, May 26, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, | 
Clerk of the Committee. Z . 
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~ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 

3 : =n : 

i , | TUESDAY, May 26, 1959. 
i (31) 

o The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 10.00 
yelock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


iz Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Coates, Doucett, Fisher, Fleming 
(Okanagan-Revelstoke), Godin, Hardie, Korchinski, Kindt, MacRae, Martel, 
Martineau, McFarlane, McGregor, Murphy, Nielsen, Robichaud, Simpson, 
Stearns and Woolliams. (20) 


| In attendance: Messrs. R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources; EF. A. Cété, Assistant Deputy Minister; J. D. B. 
(Harrison, Director, Forestry Branch; D. R. Redmond, Chief, Forest Research 
‘Division; H. W. Beall, Chief, Forestry Operations Division; G. M. Carty, Chief 
Administrative Officier; M. A. Currie, Administrative Officer; J. D. McLeod, 
Chief Engineer, Water Resources Branch; and A. F. C. Sincennes and G. A. 
Lahaie, Administrative Officers, Water Resources Branch. 

| The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
\Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and continued on 
item 281, Forestry Branch, Branch Administration; the said item was ap- 
loroved. 

~ ‘The Chairman recorded that on the preceding day members of the Com- 
jmittee had made a tour of the Forest Products Laboratory in Ottawa which 
had proved to be most interesting, and had had luncheon there. On behalf 
lof the Committee the Chairman expressed appreciation of the said tour and 
luncheon. 7 
Items 282 to 291 inclusive, concerning the Forestry Branch, were severally 
called, considered and approved. 

_ The Committee reverted to the items of the estimates concerning the 
|Water Resources Branch. Items 271 and 272 were severally called, considered 
land approved. 

| On Item 273, Studies and surveys of the Columbia River Watershed in 
(Canada, Mr. Robertson made a statement on the progress which had been 
ade on the Columbia River negotiations by the International Joint Com- 
ission; the said item was approved. 

_ The Committee reverted to and re-opened Item 271 for further considera- 
ition. Copies of a submission by Messrs. D. R. Gundlock, M.P., and E. W. 
\Brunsden, M.P., were distributed to the Committee; the said submission was 
jread into the record of this day’s proceedings. Item 271 was confirmed as 
‘approved. | 

Item 274 was called, considered and approved. 


Item 275, Branch Administration, Northern Administration Branch, was 
called and allowed to stand for consideration at the next meeting. 


| ped At 12.05 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.00 o’clock a.m. on 


Wednesday, May 27th, 1959. 


* Eric H. Jones, 
| aoe} | Clerk of the Committee. 
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TuESDAY, May 26, 1959. 
10 a.m. 


- The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Would you please come 
fo order. 

- I think the members of the committee would like to have our visit to the 
forest Product Laboratory yesterday recorded in our proceedings. Members 
jwho attended formed a very favourable impression of the laboratory itself, 


laboratory. It will provide a great contribution toward the work it has been 
set up to do. We also enjoyed having a very tasty lunch. The members are 
Very grateful and highly appreciative of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Jenkins for 


|. The CHAIRMAN: We are on item 281 of the Forestry Branch. We have 
spent several days on this particular item. 


Mr. FISHER: Does that concern the Forestry Branch? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Item agreed to. 


The CHaiRMAN: The next is item 282—operation and maintenance. 


FOREST RESEARCH DIVISION 
fem No; 282. Operation, and i Maintenance, . iA fia... oe de civ had wwe Mou wed aee $ 1,470,567 


| _ We have had a marvellous review of the Forestry Branch, but if there 


are any questions, do not hesitate to ask them. 
Item agreed to. 


- The CHAIRMAN: Item 283 is next. 


Item No. 283. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
Lake AUER oy coh) oh Ly es ye beeen cca ante hore Alay ha ie eds A GN Se A A RO $ 123,240 


Mr. FISHER: With what is that concerned? 


The CHAIRMAN: The construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land 
and equipment. The amount is approximately $40,000 less than it was a 
year ago. 

Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 284 concerns administration, operation and main- 
tenance of the Forestry Department Division. The amount is approximately 
$40,000 more than it was a year ago. Is there any comment on that item? 

FORESTRY OPERATIONS DIVISION 

Item No. 284. Beran este hon: Operation and Maintenance .................. $ 343,468 
ap Mr. FisHer: At the present time how many professional Ra have 
you in the high grades? 


Mr. R. G. ROBERTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Are you referring to the forestry operations alone? 
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Mr. FISHER: Yes. 


Mr. J. D. B. HARRISON rpinecion Forestry Branch): There are nine | 
the forestry division and they are forestry officers grade 3 and upwards. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The operations have been relatively restricted since 1930 
In 1930 the forest resources of the prairie provinces passed over to ¢t 
province. Now we are at a stage where we are going to have to increase tl 
operation side again because some of the forest resources of the territories ar 
becoming of commercial significance. 


Mr. FISHER: From a top level point of view did you give any Gonsider saa 
to going out and recruiting some of the foresters who have been in ue 
industry and bringing them in at a fairly high level? I bring this up because 
I am more and more convinced after spending a week-end talking to | é 
number of foresters that we have still this basic split between the industria 
foresters and the government foresters; and when I say a basic split, 
is a difference in attitude and objective. I think, if on the higher levels ye 
could get a couple of experienced people in, such as the chief foresters 
large pulp and paper companies or lumber companies, you might inje 
what the industry tends to think is realism into your operations and at 2 
same time improve the relationship. 


Mr. Harrison: Well, in connection with chief foresters of companie 
I am afraid there would be certain questions about the financial incentiv 
So far as I am aware, the paying rates would be pretty high by our sca 
We have no direct operations ourselves, except on a very small scale. TI 
other functions in regard to forest management and the forest operatio: 
division are advisory and mainly have to do with forest surveys, the formul 
tion of working plans and providing technical advice to other organs of ft 
federal government who are actually administering the forests. Therefo 
it is difficult to see how we could use a very senior man from industry in th 
particular field, because our main job up until now has been to assist with 
production. 4 

Mr. FisHerR: They have been also working more and more toward fore 
management in long-term planning and I was just wondering if there is n 
more of a role for you to play. 

Mr. Harrison: That might develop, but I do not think we are quite there 
yet. 

Mr. FISHER: If you have not produced an economic survey in your 
department in connection with that, you are allowed to, or encouraged 
are you not, by the legislation? 

Mr. HArRIsoN: The economic studies? 

Mr. FISHER: Yes. 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, we have been able to undertake only one ext 
study with industry. There has been a lot of work done in connection wit 
the Bureau of Statistics. They have trained forest economists and they wor 
directly with the top foresters and management of companies. It works ow 
very well indeed. ; 


Mr. FisHer: Is it not ironical that we have this large industry and thel e 
are no more than three—can you name more?—forest economists in Canada « fe 
economists who specialize in the forest industry? ‘ 

Mr. Harrison: We have three in our own section and another one. E 
coming in. In connection with professional economists on the outside, yee 
could name three. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that include industry? 


Mr. HARRISON: Yes, that includes industry. There are a lot of men i 1 
industry who have hit certain aspects which might be called forest econo id 
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The CHArrMawn: Is there a university course for that? : 

_ Mr. HarRIson: Yes, post-graduate. The men generally take forestry and 
en go on to an economics masters degree. 

. Mr. FISHER: When I scan the literature in the field I notice more and more | 
that the Americans are producing economic studies not only of the large- 
scale ones, but also the smaller ones within a regional framework, and this 
sort of thing; and it appears to me we should be doing more than we are. _ 
__. Mr. Harrison: So far as the United States forest service is concerned, 
| they have a large economics division which is represented at the various 
forestry experimental stations outside of Washington as well as at headquarters; 
quite a few of them are economists. That division, or a large portion of it, 
‘is due to the fact that in the United States the national inventory of forest 
| heed is carried on by the forest experimental stations and is part of the 
feconomics division. It is a big routine job. I entirely agree with you that 
he time is coming quickly when we will have to have much more in the way 
‘of economic analysis, especially with different kinds of forest treatment coming 
‘in, to judge the merits of alternative procedure. 

| Mr. FISHER: I have one more question in connection with forestry. In 
‘connection with the regeneration encouragement and regeneration plans under 
‘the Canada Forestry Act, has any consideration been given to broadening that, 
}so that some of this money that may go for regeneration practices could be 
} spent on crown lands of the province that is licensed to companies? . 
_. Mr. Harrison: Yes, thought is being given to that. Representations have 
| been made by certain provinces, notably our own, and the agreements, as they 
| stand now, are up for revision in 1961. No doubt at that time there will be a 
| eonference and decisions will be taken. However, the matter is actively 
under consideration. 

igi Mr. Fisuer: If this should develop, taking Ontario as a model, would you 
ie not agree that the scale of contributions would probably skyrocket to a certain 
| extent—that is, if there was a moving ceiling? 

Mr. Harrison: You mean the amount? 

Mr. FISHER: Yes. 

rf Mr. HarRISson: Yes, of course it would skyrocket. The problem is what 
| best could be done with the funds made available to the Forestry Branch 
/ for assistance to the provinces. The original decision was that we should 
| concentrate on industry and, no doubt, that was the right decision. At that 
time it was decided that we should do a little in reforestation as an experiment 
‘to see how many provinces wanted it and then we would move into the 
| Capital assistance requirements. Those things have been successful but they 
| are constantly under review. 

| _ Mr. FISHER: I have one last bit of criticism that was brought to me by two 
| different people who have left the forest service. It had to do with your 
, recruiting plans and the way you have gone about acquiring specialists in 
| eertain fields from foreign countries. Now, I tend not to go along with their 
general line of thinking, but is there any possibility that in recruiting outside 
| of Canada—and perhaps this is because you can get people from outside to 
| come in at the lower scale of wages—that you may be cutting off opportunities 
| for Canadian foresters? 

___-Mr. Harrison: The only cases in which we bring in men and are allowed 
| to do so by the Civil Service Commission, is when men of the requisite train- 
| ing are not available in Canada. Now, there may have been certain com- 
| ments made. Certain men have certain ideas about their own standing, but 
| all these cases are carefully examined. Preference is given definitely to 
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Mr. FISHER: I have another question, but it is on the order paper—I hope 
itis: ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Kindt? _ 

Mr. KinptT: I would like to add an additional thought to that brought out 
by Mr. Fisher in connection with the university training in the United States 
in regard to forestry economics. The question of marketing, economic uses 
of the forest, cost studies of different types of forests, regeneration studies, 
and so on, are all taught. I took my forestry economics from Mr. Kirkland, 
a United States forester, and we went into all of those matters. I was later 
connected with studies in connection with it, and so I partly agree with you 
that studies of that kind should be taught in Canadian universities. The 
time is not far distant when more extensive studies of that kind will need 
to be undertaken here in Canada. 7 


Mr. FISHER: The Scandinavian countries are producing economic and work 
studies which we do not seem to have touched on at all. 


Mr. Harrison: I would like to clarify one thing. At two Ganadiaim 
universities, and possibly three, it is now possible to take post-graduate degrees S 
in forest economics by a cooperative agreement between the forestry school 
and the economics department of the university. Some pretty good products 
have come out of these universities, but they are few in number because the 
opportunities for employment have not been available. 


Mr. FISHER: What happened to fellows like Wilks who, you might cau 
is a forester and economist? We only seem to toss up an interesting job like 7 
that once in every two hundred times. 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, I am very reluctant to discuss individuals. We hava 
three very well trained men on the staff at the present time. It may interest 
you to know that one of them departed to the United States; he hought the 
grass was a good deal greener there. He did not put in twelve months there 
before he was applying for a vacancy we had. He is now coming bacms 
therefore, working conditions cannot be too dreadful. — 


Mr. KinpT: I have one other point in connection with the whole field of 
general economics. Any person studying general economics must get his- 
principles first and then his forest economics. Agricultural economics and his 
different branches and fields of economics are simply additional studies 
probing into this particular economic field; but first of all he has to get his 
principles. 


Mr. HARRISON: Well, in the whole field of forest economics—and I happen 
to know the top men in Europe and in the United States—there is quite an 
argument, which I think is connected with the stage of development in which 
we are, about whether it is best for a man going into forest economics to 
take forestry first and then economics on top of it. There has been a tendency ~ 
so far to favour the man who takes his forestry course because there is so 
much specialized language and so much depends on a recognition of what stage 
of development we are really at. If that is followed, then we can more 
fruitfully study economics and fit it into the Forestry Branch. I worked in the 
field myself. There is general favouritism for the course I outlined, and 
it may be changed. 


Mr. FISHER: Was it a shocker to you when Mr. Moore came up with hiet 
book on forest taxation and tenure to find that here was an approach by an 
economist that almost denied sustained yield as something that should have ; 
an economic appreciation? 


Mr. Harrison: To be quite candid, I do not agree that was what Moore 
had in his mind as a definition of ehetained yield because the alternative 
-he gave, which is continuation production, to my mind is a very good definition 
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of sustained yield. His difficulty in connection with sustained yield was that 
|he thought if you are operating at all you had to take each patch of forestry 
and work it on a continuation production cycle, which is rubbish. You do not. 
If a paper company has several thousand square miles that can be worked, 
it is a sustained yield operation; on the other hand a province could lay out 
a district and never sell more than one square mile of timber at a time 
jand yet operate the whole district on sustained yield. In connection with that 
Beeument, I think the trouble with Moore was his definition. 


| . Item agreed to. 
| 


Item No. 285. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and ; 
RAUL MTO TL Mamet hie kee o: htrty dalen ael rete od saan eee the oie eda coeheke eens $ 36,330 


Item agreed to. 
_ Item No. 286. Contributions to the Provinces for assistance in forest inventory, 


reforestation and forest fire protection in accordance with agreements 
entered into by = Canada and ithe provinces” 9224.2.2/0.. 2.0 hee: $ 2,200,000 


Mr. FISHER: Do we have the figures showing how much went to Quebec? 
Mr. HARRISON: The province of Quebec has not participated. 


Mr. DoucETT: Where does the $550,000 increase come from; is that just 
an average over the total expenditure? 


Mr. HARRISON: The agreement which was made over two years ago with 
respect to forest fire protection provided for the contribution of federal money 
to assist in the purchase of capital assets, fire equipment, lookouts and the 
like, and the plan.accepted was that in the first year the contribution would 
be $500,000 for Canada, $750,000 last year and $1,250,000 this year. That 
fis where this increase comes in. Next year the figure will be $1,250,000. 


Mr. FISHER: So that is divided among the different provinces? 
Mr. HARRISON: Yes, proportionately. 
Item agreed to. 


Item No. 287. Contributions to the Provinces pursuant to agreements entered 
into with the approval of the Governor in Council, by Canada with the 
Provinces, of amounts equal to one-half of the amounts confirmed by the 
Provinces as having been spent by them in establishing forest access 
roads and trails for the attainment of adequate fire protection as well 
as other aspects of forest “management. 2. ...65 0.00 00.-0elscc an cceeccucluene $ 1,000,000 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORIES DIVISION 
mew NO. 265, .2Operation (ard. Maintenance), ih wesc cc cde bole oe een dna ew Gamnaua $ 820,097 


Items agreed to. 


Item No. 289. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and | 

ECUOULD IMIG DE eee ened Kate RRL eae rah A ceree dt ence MRS Le Talia EA MRE A $ 68,190 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, there is a reduction there from $259,260 to 
‘$68,190, a reduction of approximately $191,000. I think we should have a 
comment in connection with that. 


Mr. Harrison: The sum for last year was a residual amount required 
to complete Canada’s commitment to provide the sum of $2,250,000 for the 
erection of a pulp and paper laboratory for use by the Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada. That commitment has now been fully honoured and it 
does not exist any more. This goes far to explain the great reduction in this 
amount. 

“Mr. McFarLane: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a couple of questions 
junder item 289. Could the deputy minister tell me whether or not Wood 
Buffalo national park comes under the national park requirements? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 
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Mr. aan In this park we have three firms that are ihe I 
taking out over 26 million feet of lumber. Who is paying for the roads > int nt 
these commercial areas? 3 ay 

Mr. RoBERTSON: There are two types of roads being built. One type i 
for the administration of Wood Buffalo park and is similar to what we d 
in the national parks elsewhere for warden trails, fire protection and that sor 
of thing. Then there is a second road under construction which ultimately 
we hope will link Fort Smith with the provincial highway system, probah 
at Vermilion Crossing. This road is being built to a higher standard than the 
parks maintenance road. But if you are thinking of any roads that are for 
the operations of these companies, they have to do anything that they require 
in their particular area. 

Mr. McFartaNneE: Well then, do I understand that they are paying for 
the construction of these roads into their lumber operations? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: In their own areas we are building the roads that are 
needed for parks operation and administration. i 


Mr. McFARLANE: The point I am getting at is this. The lumber industil 
is taking out of this park approximately 2 billion feet or a little more. Ar 
they building their own roads into their operations? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, some of the roads that we have to build are uséll 
by them in their hauling operations just in the same way as some of the road 
that are built for provincial purposes are used for lumber hauling; but the 
actual roads they require for their work have to be built by them. ; 


Mr. McFARLANE: Well now, I understand, sir, that there are also three 
bridges built in connection with this lumber operation; could you tell ne 
if these bridges are being built by the lumber companies or by the para :. 
department? f ‘ 

Mr. RoBERTSON: I do not know what bridges those would be, I am atrail 
The only bridges I know of off hand would be bridges—I have seen some | of 
them—on the road that I spoke of that is linking up Vermillion Crossing 
There might be creeks, or something, on some of the other roads: I rea l 
do not know. 4 

Mr. McFarLANE: The angle I am getting at is the fact that I have bee 
endeavouring for some time, through the National Parks Board, to obt 
permission to build a road through one of the other parks, and I feel that i 
it applies in the case of Wood Buffalo National Park, it should also apply t 
all other parks. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There are no roads being built by us for the purposes of 
these companies. The situation in the park is different from any other nation. 
park because—I suppose it is a result of nature—there is a very large for 
stand along the Peace river—Mr. Harrison is better acquainted with this th 
Iam. It is along the lower Peace and certain of the other tributaries t 
flow in at that point. There is an exceptionally large stand of homogeneot 
timber—homogeneous age—virtually all of it over mature, and almost all 0 
it in the kind of condition that unless something is done to remove substantis ial 
amounts, it is going to go back, die and be destroyed. 


In the other national parks this kind of thing is handled Pe the pail 
service, because usually it is on a small scale: it is what we call sanitat 
cutting, that is done to keep the forest from getting over—age and then go 
back through destruction, and so on. In the case of Wood Buffalo Natio 
Park, because of this accident of nature and this vast forest of homogeneous a 
and because we have not a parks service there on the same scale as we have a 
others, it has had to be handled on a quasi-commercial basis. I say “aug si: 
commercial” because there are restrictions that would not apply if it were | 
a park. ~ 
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ae . ‘We ats not build any roads particularly for the purposes of this operation 
vat all, but there are roads that are built for parks purposes which are of 
“use in hauling. But most of the lumber movement is done by river; it is not 
“done by road at all. 


a Mr. McFarLANE: I do not know S reihe: Pam making this quite clear 
or not; but the lumber company is constructing roads in that park to get the 
-jumber out? 


ie Mr. ROBERTSON: Just in the area where they have been given the right to 
develop. 


Mr. McFar.Lan_e: That is the point Iam after. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Coates: How is the lumber company selected? 


_ Mr. Rosertson: Tenders were called. I have forgotten when the last 
tender call was. It was three years ago, I am told. 


i Mr. Coates: And the firms that are now working in the area were the 
lowest tender? ) 

--s-‘Mr. Rosertson: It was not the lowest tender, no. 

Mr. Coates: The highest? 


; Mr. RoBERTSON: No, not the highest either. What was called for was a 
_tender that would involve the establishment of a lumber industry in the 
northern part of the province, or the southern part of the territory, because we 
had in mind the matter of encouraging industry in that area. 


i One of the companies that tendered was not prepared to establish an 

industry there; it wanted to remove those logs, I think to Edmonton, for process- 
ing. The other company would establish and is establishing an industry at 
Fort Fitzgerald, in Alberta. That one, because it would establish an industry 
[ there—which was one of the conditions in the tender—was given the concession. 


it Mr. Coates: Where did the tender stand in relation to the other tenders? 


Mr. RoBeRTSON: They offered less on a stumpage basis, but I have forgotten 
the figures at this moment. There was not a substantial difference; they were 
lower, but they agreed to establish an industry in that corner of the province 
rather than simply bringing the raw material out to the south. 


Mr. McFarRLANE: In view of the fact that there are, in a good many of 
our parks, substantial stands of mature timber that have to be logged out— 
after all, our timber growing is over a period of years—should we not give 
| some consideration to logging out this mature timber? How much of it is seen 
by our travelling public? 


‘e I am speaking specifically now of the Kootenay National Park and the 
' Yoho National Park. Generally, when you stop at any one of those places you 
-are advised to keep the windows of your car closed, and in one or two cases, 
_ people who have not done this have been very Saoueiy injured. They are 
advised to stay in their cars. How much of our parks are being seen beyond 
_-what they see outside a main highway? Would we not be wise to develop our 
parks and take off a lot of this mature timber? 


4 Mr. RoBeRTSON: The purpose of the parks is not only the matter of being 

‘seen by the tourists or visitors who go there, but another part of it is supposed 
to be to retain these areas as wildlife and fauna refuges—if you want to put it 
! | that way—in something like a state of nature. 


; You cannot do that very sucessfully if you have lumber extraction on 
anything like a normal commercial basis. As I say, we do take out a great 
deal of lumber in the various parks by using our parks administration; but 

_ they do it on a highly selective basis, which a commercial company simply 

E could not do. They would go broke if they tried to do it that way. Certainly, 

BY our feeling has been that it would be undesirable to go beyond that sort of 

_ selective controlled approach in handling this kind of thing, because it would 
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not fit in with the purpose of the parks in trying to keep these areas as ares S 
in a state of nature, really. We do not keep them purely in a state of nature 
In a state of nature there would be fires every now and again—we try to 
prevent the fires, and to offset that we have to have sanitation cutting. 


Mr. FisHER: On the same line, Mr. Chairman; could we do this better? 
A forest comes to maturity and then it begins to go to pieces: are you sure 
your sanitation cutting is meeting that particular requirement? It seems to 
me that when a forest reaches maturity—I am all for seeing 1t cut—in so far as" 
the state of nature is concerned, I certainly imagine that your forest manage- 
ment plans for a park, if they were well laid out, that would not make that 
much difference. 

I think you will agree that, after a cut, in many places conditions are im- 
proved for various kinds of tes and the rest—especially deer and other 
animal populations, rabbits, and that sort of thing. There is quite often a 
step-up after a cut, especially within a decade. I would just like to go along 
the same line as ne other member of the committee was questioning on, to 
see whether you could not expand your cutting operations in this particular 
way to take advantage of timber that has reached maturity. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: This, I may say, has been the subject of a good deal of 
debate within the department and within the Parks Branch and the ae 
Branch. One extreme view is that “state of nature’ means “hands off”, , 
do not do anything at all. This view cannot be accepted altogether, particule 
when we have forest fire control, because that means we are not having a state 
of nature condition absolutely. 

The other view is more or less along the line that has been suggested neva 
In effect, what we have at the present time is a compromise. But it could 
well be that the sanitation cutting does not go far enough at the present time, 


Mr. FISHER: We have talked about American examples. Of course, they : 
have more park land under their control, but is it not the fact that they do 
more commercial cutting? 


Mr. Rogprertson: I do not think so. I think it is rather the reverse. 


Mr. Harrison: I think they are more rigid than we are. They are very 
_ strong on no cutting in the parks. That is not the case in some parks in Europe, 
but it is in America. 


Mr.. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Is it not correct that—in the 
mountain parks particularly, where a great deal of this timber is located r 
you would have to have a full scale operation to justify the high cost involved 
in bringing out this timber from the high terrain? In other words, sanitation 
cutting is not economical, froma commercial point of view, in these mountain a 
regions, where the cost of getting the timber out is so high? . 


Mr. RosBEertson: That is right. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): And in that regard you would 
be tending to defeat the purpose of the parks, in the mountain regions where 
the cost is so high? 


= ’ 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That is our concern. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 289 agreed, gentlemen? 
Item agreed to. 4 


Mr. Doucett: Mr. Chairman, the other day I made inquiries—with regard 
to the evidence on pulp and paper—and I asked a question concerning what, 
if anything, was being done regarding the white pine stand that used to be 
on the upper Ottawa valley, Madawaska and Bonnechere, and if there wa 
any possible chance of that very important species of pine being replanted, 
or of something being done to bring it back in that area. : 


; 


ma : \ 
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| eyhody who knows anything about forests Tanaere that some of the 
‘finest: forests in the early days came from that area. In fact, all those lands 
that were privately owned had the pine rights reserved on the properties. I 
“was just wondering if the government is giving any attention to this or has 
“made any survey, or if there is any possible chance of that great area that 
was denuded several years ago being reforested, or anything coming of that 
‘type of forest again. 

. The CHaiIrMawn: Is that crown land, or privately owned land? 


Mr. DoucETT: Some is crown land and some is privately owned; but there 
are thousands of acres of crown land in those areas. 


Mr. Harrison: The history of what happened in the white pine stands in 
the Ottawa valley and adjacent areas has been touched on. It was a magnificent 
stand when Philemon Wright settled across the river, and it had some of the 
finest timber we ever will see. A great many of thoge trees were 250 years 
-old and upwards. 


I do not suppose we will ever intentionally grow timber in 250 and 300 
year rotations again; it just takes too long and costs too much money. A 
great deal of that forest was logged, and unfortunately a great deal more of 
it was burned. Thirty or 35 years ago it was pretty well accepted that you 
‘could not get white pine regeneration without fire; it just naturally came in 
after fire, sometimes. That was not a very bright outlook. 


It has been demonstrated, in the interim, that white pine will regenerate 
very well indeed on certain forest sites; on others, it comes in with the greatest 
difficulty. I think we did about the earliest work on that at the Petawawa 
forest experimental station, and we got it to regenerate all right, here, but 
not there, so to speak. 


Since that time a lot of research work has been done to establish those 
forest conditions where it will regenerate well. The Forestry Branch has done 
a lot of experimental work on white pine. The Ontario Department of Lands - 
and Forests is very keenly interested, and through the investigations that have 
‘been made and through the inventory that Ontario has carried out—with 
federal assistance, in recent years—a pretty good picture has emerged of what 
‘the white pine resource now is. There are a few stands of the big, old timber 
left, and they will not last long—that is sure. There is quite a surprising 
amount of young forest coming in: there are some beautiful examples, for 
instance, in Algonguin Park, which I have seen. But it is going to take a 
‘long time yet—perhaps another 50 years—for this young material to mature 
to a size that is worth logging. 


Very little second growth, I suppose, is being cut; but it cannot be much. 
‘The Ontario Department of Lands and Forests has an area—I think it is 
1,000 square miles, but it is a large area, anyway—which is just in Algonquin 
Park and just adjacent to our Petawawa forest experimental station across 
the river. They are testing different forest methods of managing the younger 
white pine there and are giving it pretty intensive treatment. I will put it 
this way: we are never going to see the magnificent old stands of enormous 
trees, because it takes too long to grow them in this modern age. On the other 
hand, a great deal of attention is being given to the question. 


There is one other point I should mention. You mentioned planting. 
Planting white pine has, up to now, been an exceedingly dangerous procedure 
and people, generally speaking, do not do it except under special conditions. 
‘One of the reasons is the attacks of blister rust, which is not one of the most 
important things. The important one is the white pine weevil. This is an 
insect which—as the word implies—attacks the young tips of the tree. A 
‘good deal of experiment has been carried out to find conditions where you 
could plant safely and where there is a certain amount of shade. If the 
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plantations are wide open, you are going ‘to bet eeeuils Brak ase your aan a- 
tion. In that connection, the Department of Lands and Forests, of Onta1 ic 
has been concentrating on developing strains of white pine for planting { it 
may be blister rust resistant and, perhaps, weevil resistant also. Also, there 
is this experimental work done in Petawawa, and there is the closest con- 
tact between those two agencies. % 


Mr. Doucett: Would you say the white pine is a more delicate tree and 
more difficult to grow, and it grows more slowly than other species of pine; 
and would it be possible to utilize it in less years than the old, original oi 
of pine? a 

Mr. Harrison: We will certainly have to do that; but in 100 years, on 
a good site, you can grow a very substantial tree—I cannot say, offhand, how 
big; but it would be a good, big, solid tree—and I would not say it was deli- 
cate, except to the two things I mentioned. q 

Mr. Doucett: But would blister rust and weevil affect it more tha: n 
other types of pine? 

Mr. HarRISON: Yes, it is much more susceptible. 

Mr. F1isHer: Is Mr. Heinburger the only man who is working on it? 


Mr. Harrison: Of course, Dr. Heinburger used to be with us. He works 
on the soft pine, the white pine, poplars. Our people are concentrating on 
the hard pine, red pine and spruce. But there is the closest cooperation be- 
tween the two, which makes a pretty effective team. 


Item No. 290. Grant to Canadian Forestry Association ................-seeee $ 20,000 


Item No. 291. Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board—Remuneration and 
Expenses of the Federal member of the Board ..............00eceeeteeee $ 5,575 


Mr. McFarLane: I am speaking now specifically of the Kootenay and 
the Yoho parks. Due to their geographical location and the restrictions th: at 
are being put on the roads through the parks, we are having considerable 
difficulty in handling traffic through the northern part of the province. We 
have the Yoho park and the Kootenay park, and we have two highway: 
through there, with the trans-Canada highway going through the Yoho pail 
and a secondary highway going through Kootenay park. ; 

At the present time there are two bridges in the Kootenay park, with 
a carrying capacity well under what the lumber industry situated west of 
the parks can economically take over those two bridges. I understand there 
has been a certain amount set aside this year to either replace the bridges 
or increase the carrying capacity. The lumber industry on the western sec- 
tion of the parks is not able to use this road through, and it necessitates that it 
they travel 100 miles south, or 100 miles north, either to connect up witl 
the trans-Canada highway or with the southern trans-Canada highway - in 
the south. I think we should give some consideration to this, because I be- 
lieve when the parks were first established it was quite in accord with the 
times; I do not believe they looked forward to the time when we were go- 
ing to have the trucking industry handling our lumber from British Columbia. 
But we have reached the stage now when 20, 30 or 40-ton trucks on our 
roads are recognized, and I feel it is stifling the industry west of the Yoho 
and the Kootenay parks, and I am not too happy about the situation. Driving 
a truck an extra 100 miles would increase our costs, and we are in a veil 
competitive market. I feel that if the lumber industry up in the northern 
section can travel over a good road, they can compete with other lumber in- 
dustries elsewhere. 

Would you give consideration to this? There are two bridges, one at 6 Ls 
in Kootenay park, and another one at 62.4, which I think could be strengthened 
or renewed so we could handle traffic through that area. We recognize 
trucking traffic is here to stay, and I think we should do something about i 
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q See GhERTGON: Mr. ‘Chairman, I agree with the last statement made 


e to do something about it. For park purposes, we would prefer it was 
so; but it is, and there it is. I do not gather there is any difficulty in 
bho park; the trans-Canada highway will be able to take anything and 
rerything, once it is through there. In fact, it is through, I think, now. 

_ Mr. McFartane: Yes, it is through there now. 


_ Mr. Rogertson: The two bridges that Mr. McFarlane refers to are on 
vhat we call the Banff-Windermere highway. 


Mr. McFariane: That is right. 


JT 


_. The appropriations this year—unless my memory fails me—do include 
the replacement of one bridge. The second bridge is not provided for this 
year. I would expect it would be provided for next year. 


bs This means a one-year delay in the operation; I recognize that. But the 
poad construction was started at the Mount Eisenhower Junction in Banff and 
fas been working southward. Of course, there is no provision this year for 
2 second bridge, and I do not think it could be done even if we were to try 
jO upset the construction schedule. But one is to be provided this year, and 
pne next year, if my memory is correct. 

Mr. McFaruane: I think you are right there; but it is unfortunate they 
ire stopping just four tenths of a mile short of this second bridge, which would 


Wee 


enable us to open up this end of the country considerably. As I said, we are 
in a very competitive industry, and we are having to transport lumber 100 
les north or 100 miles south, which is quite an item. 


Ns 

mi 

| Mr. Rosertson: They probably stopped short of that bridge because they 
aad not a bridge designed at this point, and the bridge design people could 
10t take it on. That may well be the reason; I do not know for sure; but that 
|S the plan, and we cannot alter it at the present time, unfortunately. 

| Mr. McFartane: I would just like to bring it to the attention of the 
7ommittee so, if we can do it, it is not forgotten next year. 


Mr. Rosertson: I can assure you that we will not forget it next year, 
McFarlane. 


aN 

Mr, 

_ Mr. McFartane: Thank you. 

| Mr. Rosertson: Particularly not now. 


' The CHarrman: I think your arguments should be effective, Mr. McFarlane. 
: there any other questions on items 290 and 291? 

_ Mr. Stearns: Is item 290 the grant to Canadian Forestry Association? 

ae? The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


a Mr. STEARNS: I would like to say a word on that. In this pamphlet, 
Our F orests—Riches That Grow, one paragraph says: “Public education pro- 
3rams are conducted through all possible . . .”— 

| The CHarrman: Will you identify the pamphlet? 


i Mr. STEARNS: Yes. It is the pamphlet you gave me this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, Our Forests—Riches That Grow, and it is page 7, about two thirds 
down the page. 

ae The CHAIRMAN: This is from the annual report. 


Mr. STEARNS: Up until a year ago the federal government contributed 
only $10,000 a year to the Canadian Forestry Association; last year they raised 
) a 
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it to $20,000. That amount is not anywhere near enough. We have reorganize 
the Canadian Forestry Association within the last few months into a federa 
tion. I am able to speak for the province of Quebec. In the province of Quebec 
the Quebec Forestry Association is the sponsor of all the 4-H clubs. We hav 
over 400 clubs in the province now. We teach the boys and girls forest con 
servation. It seems to me that a contribution of only $20,000 by the federa 
government is not anywhere near enough if the government is serious in wish 
ing to educate the youth of today in forest management, tree farming anc 
so on. Perhaps it should be more in the neighbourhood of $100,000. This amount 
would be well spent by the Canadian Forestry Association through the dif. 
ferent members of the federation which have been just formed. I wanted 
to get that point on the record. I think it is tremendously important, and |] 
think that $20,000 is simply giving lip service to something that is not going 
to help us educate our children in forest administration. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will have a statement from the department. Perhaps 
the deputy minister would make a comment. . 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Perhaps Mr. Harrison could say more than I about 
forestry. Of course, in connection with the level of grants, this is a matter of 
policy for the government and not simply a departmental policy. All of thes 
grants depend on government decision in relation not simply to one associatior 
or organization in isolation, but there are general policies on grants of this kind. 

The doubling of the grant was in the direction that Mr. Stearns wants 
but not to the extent that he wants it. Is there anything you can say, Mf 
Harrison, in connection with the association operations and so fOBtL, " 


Mr. Harrison: Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Stearns has already pointed out, the 
society has recognized itself. They had their annual meeting on March 31 last. 
They reconstituted themselves as a federation. The Canadian Forestry As: 
sociation itself then becomes the organ of the various provincial and/or regional 
forestry associations, which have been established gradually, the general idea 
being that the C.F.A. itself, with head office in Montreal, will foster and en:- 
courage forestry in a manner in which it can best be done, and the variout 
provincial or regional bodies will maintain local contact with the problems 
The association is nearly 60 years old. It started purely as a public effort. q 
was the unofficial voice of forestry in Canada. Over the years it has obtainec 
support from industry. The grant from the federal government has _ bee! 
mentioned, and some of the provinces contribute quite substantially to th 
provincial organizations. The new set-up will function in a much clearer wa} 
than it has up until now. The president is appointed annually and _ holds 
practically a full-time position. He is a very able man. ie 

As the deputy minister has said, the question of the size of the federal 
grant is a matter for the government, but these questions are subject to re 
view from time to time. The picture of C.F.A. will be much clearer some 
months from now than it is at the present time. ? Fl 

Mr. FisHer: Is the Canadian Forestry Association a publisher of the 
magazine Forest and Outdoors? \ 

Mr. HARRISON: Yes. 

Mr. FisHer: Does any of this grant go toward that publication, or is it 
self-sustaining? 

Mr. Harrison: An effort is made to keep it self-supporting. They hé 
had a drive on recently for more advertising. 


a 

Mr. FisHer: I have not been impressed by the forestry aspect of this 
magazine. It seems to me that its trend is more toward the American type 
of fishing and hunting magazine, and the proportion given to forestry seems 


ve 
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sli light in eencaeh ith the rod and gun aspect of it. I know they are re- 
Jated, but I have to defend the forest aspect of it. It is a magazine supported 
by government subsidy? i 


a Mr. Harrison: There is no government subsidy for Forest and Outdoors. 
I might add that when the government increased its grant last year there were 
no strings attached to it, but the view was expressed by my minister that this 
was in recognition of the excellent work done by the C.F.A. in promoting the 
tree farming movement in Canada. 


Mr. STEARNS: That is why I brought the matter up. I know nothing can 
be done this year and Mr. Harrison says we will know a great deal more about 
tthe Canadian Forestry Association a year from now. I would like to point out 
that if our government is going to help the forestry associations, they have 
to do it to a much greater degree than in the amount of $20,000 a year. 


ad Mr. Kinpt: I would like to ask Mr. Harrison a question in connection with 
farm wood lots and the relative importance of farm wood lots in relation to 
‘Canadian forestry; also, what thought is being given to farm wood lots as a part 
of the whole picture of Canadian forestry. 


Mr. Harrison: Well, the farm wood lot is very important indeed, for. 
several reasons. One reason is that, from the professional forester’s point of 
lview, it is the most accessible forest we have. You can undertake all sorts of 
things in the way of management that you could not do on a commercial scale 
‘in the deep woods. It is also a very important source of supply for industry. 
‘A lot of the smaller sawmills, about which we heard a good deal the other day, 
get a lot of their wood from farm wood lots. There is a lot of lumber in them 
which can be used by furniture making plants, and the eastern townships of 
‘Quebec particularly keep a close eye on it. If they spot a good tree they will 
‘buy it. Also, in some parts of the country they are an important source of 
pulpwood for the pulp and paper industry. 

One very important purpose they serve—and it is a rather less exciting 
\subject—has to do with improving the statistics. Of course, they are privately- 
owned lots; but you may be interested to know the Forestry Branch is cooper- 
ating with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Last year in New Brunswick 
we developed a much better method of sampling in the statistical sense, and 
that scheme is extended this year to Nova Scotia, Ontario and perhaps one or 
two of the prairie provinces. We are finding out what the wood lots realy 
‘consist of, what we have got, and what is done with it. 

' The provinces have extension foresters who on request furnish advice to 
‘farmers on how to manage their wood lots. In certain cases plantation stock 
is made available if they want to plant. Some farm wood lots have been 
registered as tree farms. Some of these men show remarkable skill in looking 
-after their wood lots. Some have been quite well handled for a couple of 
‘generations. In one or two cases industry itself has set up demonstration areas 
to encourage farmers to produce wood for the mutual benefit of the farmer and 
‘the industry. The farmer has a market and the industry gets the wood. There 
‘is a remarkable example of that in Hawkesbury which has been very successful. 
Harrington is a particular area I am thinking of; it is run by Canadian Inter- 
‘national Paper. They manage that area themselves, and have encouraged 
farmers to come in and see how it is done. The farmers come in; they may 
work there for a short time. If my memory is correct, they had a field day 
for farmers last summer which drew 4,000 people from the neighbourhood. 
‘They may be small but there are more registered tree farmers in the county 
in which that lies than in any other area in Canada. Of course, there is an 
outlet for all kinds of wood. They use hardwood as well as softwood. 


Mr. KinptT: Do they practise selective cutting? 


Mr. Harrison: Oh yes, where it is appropriate. 
21302-5—2 
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Mr, FIsHER: Mr. Chairman, I have to leave the committee at this time, and 
I would like to know what the plans are in approaching the item in connection 
with estimates of the National museum. . 


The CHAIRMAN: It looks as if we shall be through with this item in a 
couple of minutes. Then, if it is agreeable to the committee, I propose that 
we start on estimates of the Water Resources Branch, and perhaps finish them. 
The minister will be away until the first of next week, and after consultation 
with some of the members we thought we would try to finish up, if we can, 
next week, and that we would start tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock on the 
estimates of the Northern Administration Branch. This would be in the 
absence of the minister, but we will leave the item open so that you would be 
in a position to ask questions of the minister when he returns. 


Mr. FISHER: I wanted to be on the committee for everything but the 
estimates of the National Museum. But Mr. Argue wanted to come on at that 
time, and he wants to call some witnesses. I would like a bit of notice so 
that we could arrange between ourselves for him to come on the committee and 
for me to get off it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Of course, we will try to do that. I may say the com- 
mittee thus far has not had any objection to any member of the House o: 
Commons coming in here and asking questions, even though he was not on 
the committee. 


Mr. FISHER: He felt in this case that he would require a bit of notice. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have a meeting tomorrow and we might have one 
on Thursday. On Monday we might be able to go into the administration - 
item of the Northern Administration Branch. Then there are also the items 
concerning the tourist industry. Are you going to be ready for that? 


Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Fleming and I were interested in having representatives 
of the tourist industry here when the estimates of the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau are being considered. We would appreciate having an estimated 
date set so we could give them notice. BS 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, would you suggest the date when your witnesses — 
could come, because I know the members of the committee would accom=_ 
modate them. 


Mr. AIKEN: They would like to leave it as long as possible so if we expect 
to be finished possibly next Thursday— 


The CHAIRMAN: I cannot say now that we shall be finished with other 
items by next Thursday. The National Museum items will likely take the 
day. I see Mr. Fisher smiling; he thinks it may take two days. Suppose we do 
set a date; would a week from Monday suit your witnesses—June 8th? 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I think possibly it would. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then there would be the National Museum items to deal 
with after that. 

Mr. CoATES: While discussing procedure, Mr. Chairman, I wonder ith 
could ask a number of questions with regard to information I would like ie 
obtain which would assist me in some questions I would like to ask when we 
reach items 275 to 280 relating to the Northern Administration Branch. Unless 
I have this information ahead of time, it is only going to delay the committee 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we could finish the items on the Forest Vie 
Branch before you ask your questions? ie 

Mr. KINnpDT: I have just one additional question to ask Mr. Harrison. I was 


wondering if he could qualify for the committee the functions of the Canadian a 
Shade Tree Association which held a meeting in the Beacon Arms Hotel the | 
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f growing these wolf trees with tremendous branches or are they interested 
n forestry, regeneration, thickness of growth and all that sort of thing? 


Mr. HARRISON: I do not know much about them. So far as I know, their 
ield is ornamental planting. They are not concerned with forestry. 

| Mr. McFaruanE: I would like to ask Mr. Robertson a couple of questions. 
Could you tell me the portion of the act you use in the letting of contracts for 
logging in the parks. You have issued three lumber contracts in Wood Buffalo 
Park. Could you give me the portion of the National Parks Act which covers 
hat item? 

_ Mr. Rosertson: I have not the Park Act here. 

Mr. McFARLANE: If you are unable to give it to me now, could you drop 
me a line on it? I have one other question. Several of the trucking firms—and 
.am referring now especially to the Kootenays—are having difficulty in getting 
yermission to operate through Kootenay Park. They are not having such a great 
Jeal of trouble getting permission over the trans-Canada highway, but they 
hre experiencing difficulty in getting permission to operate a truck service 
going through the Banff-Windermere highway. I do not think any of their 
irucks will be over the tonnage in connection with the two bridges I mentioned 
oreviously, so I do not think that is the point at issue. It is just a question 
>of their having considerable difficulty in Betis permission to operate a truck 
service through the Kootenay Park. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I will be glad to check into that and drop you a line on it. 
Mr. McFARLANE: I would be pleased if you would. 

Items 290 and 291 agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: There was some information requested when one of the 


delegations was here the other day regarding wages in the forest industry in 
British Columbia. I have a table here. Is it agreed we have it printed in our 


Agreed 
i WAGE RATES IN THE FOREST INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ft (Extracted from D. B. S. Catalogue 72.003 Monthly Man Hours and 
Jo Hourly Earnings February 1959) 
ie Average Average 
; Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings 
x Feb/59 Feb/58 Feb/59 Feb/58 
Memestry (logging) ......5 265. Aa INS 3020 $2.51 $2.37 
Manufacturing— 
rood. Products: = pc. .'dse eos WY pes 37.6 $1.93 $1.91 
Saw and Planing Mills .. 37.3 37.6 $1.94 $1.92 
Filp and Paper Mills +...) ... 38 .6 Bole $2.40 $2.38 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Coates, if you wish, you may ask your questions 
at this time. After you have completed your questions, we will proceed to item 
271. You are asking the questions at this time so that the department will have 
an opportunity of making this information available? 

Mr. CoatEes: Yes, when the item comes up. I would like to know the total 
i eaditure for furnishings for the homes of employees since 1952-53. 
Mr. RosertTSson: We will not be able to have that for tomorrow, but we will 
try to get the figures as soon as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will not finish it in a day anyway. 

21302-5—24 
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Mr, Coates: I thine I have most of the figures, but I would: eyes + is c 
your figures to see if they are comparable with those i in i accounts for those 
years. 

- Mr. Rosertson: You wish them by years? 
Mr. Coates: Yes, 1952-53 up until the present time. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: You want the expenditures for houses for employees” in 
the north? 


Mr. Coatres: Yes. And, if possible, the value placed by the department on 1 
these furnishings at the present time. 


Mr. HARDIE: You mean the value as of 1952-53 and the depreciated value 
now? a 
Mr. COATES: What I want is the worth of these furnishings at the present 
time, so far as the department is concerned. ; ‘& 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a write-off system? 3 
Mr. ROBERTSON: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not know how you can get information relevant te 
the present day value. 


Mr. Coates: If you cannot, it is all right. 
- Mr. ROBERTSON: We do not have a write-off system; there is no purpose in it 


Mr. HARDIE: Maybe he would be satisfied to get at we present time th 
value as originally laid down. 


Mr. KInpT: Or would it be an apraised value? 


Mr. CoaTEs: You can forget about that; if you would get the amoun 
spent, I would be satisfied. Also, I would like the details of a contract awardec 
to Tower Construction Company Limited under votes 407 and 777 at For 
Simpson in 1952-53. 


Mr. HarpigE: You have the wrong place. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not think there was one. 

Mr. Coates: It is for the construction of the chief warden’s home. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Possibly I am wrong. It was a contract given to Tower 
Construction Company for a chief warden’s home at Fort Simpson? = 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, whatever year it was, you can get the information 

Mr. CoaTEs: And in connection with that, I would like to know the numbe! 


of tenders and such things as that, and whether this firm submitted the lowes 
tender. 


3 


The CHAIRMAN: You want particulars of the tenders? ‘yy 

Mr. CoaTsEs: Yes. Similarly, in regard to Campbell’s Limited. I believe it i 
under item 406 of 1952-53. 

Mr. HARDIE: What was that? 

Mr. CoatEs:. It was a contract for $18,650. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: What was that for? 


Mr. Coatss: It was for the placing of concrete foundations under tw 
houses. I cannot tell you where it was located. a 


I would also like to have the details under which B. G. Linton, Bag River, 
Northwest Territories, has received contracts for maintenance of the Northwest 
Territories section of the Mackenzie highway each year since 1952-53. I believe 
it is on a unit price basis that he does this work and I would like to knov 


the method by which he obtained the work and the amounts he received sine 
1952-53. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: He did not have the contract last year; it went to another 
company. However, I will get the details for you. ia 
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_ Mr. Haaber: They had a number of contracts; which one do you want? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Do you know what that covered? 


Mr. COATES: It was for a day school, principal’s residence, teachers’ 


a artments and a workshop. 
es Mr. ROBERTSON: That contract was not carried through, but I can give you 


the details. Do you want the winding up details as well? 


4 Mr. Coatss: Yes. And further, while on Aklavik, if you could give me some 
information as to the number of buildings constructed at the old site since 
the department’s decision to change the site to Inuvik. I believe there were © 
‘some preliminary expenses with regard to the relocation of Aklavik and the 
‘contract was awarded to the Tower Company. I would like to have the details 
on that. 


a Mr. ROBERTSON: Just to be sure—you wish the preliminary expenses? 
ie. Mr. Coates: Yes, with regard to the relocation of Aklavik. 


e Mr. ROBERTSON: The only thing I can think of offhand involving the Tower 
Company is the winding up of the day school, the contract which you have 
‘mentioned, which was not executed because of the decision to change the 
location. However, I will check on that. 


Mr. CoatTEs: It is under votes 324 and 625 in the estimates of 1954-55. 
Mr. Rosertson: It was a contract to the Tower Construction Company? 


ee Mr. Coates: Yes. There was a large amount of equipment purchased that 
year for the relocation of Aklavik. I would like it if you would give me the 
‘method by which this equipment was acquired. 


¥ The CHaIRMAN: Did you wish a breakdown of the equipment? 
__-—Mr. Coates: I have a breakdown, but probably the committee would like 
‘to have it. 

Also, I would like the details of the contract awarded to O. I. Johnson 
‘Construction Company under vote 326 of 1954-55 at Fort Rae. 
Ps I would also like the details of a contract awarded to John A. MclIsaac 
Construction Company in the amount of $14,500 for landscaping at Upper 
Whitehorse. 
be Mr. RoBERTSON: I do not think that would be one of our contracts. I suspect 
that probably would be a National Defence contract. 


he 


7 Mr. Coates: It comes under your items 328 and 698 of the 1954-55 
on . 
« Mr. ROBERTSON: What was that year? 


& 


_ Mr. Coates: 1954-1955. I would like the details of a contract to the same 
company for the bridge at Mayo, and the details of a contract to Tower 
' Construction Company for a two classroom school at Cambridge Bay. Then 
I would like details of the contract to Pan Abore 1951 Limited at Churchill, 
‘Manitoba, and the details of a contract of the Tower Company at Frobisher 
f Bay. 

Fi _ Mr. RoBertson: Could you give me the year, or any information? 
Mr. Coates: Yes, 1955-56, and it is under items 316 and 698. : 
_. Mr. Rosertson: It is a contract awarded to the Pan Abode 1951 Limited 
at Churchill, Manitoba. Have you a year on that? 


4 Mr. Coates: That is 1955-56. The details in regard to the purchasing, of 
Tf arther equipment for the relocation of Aklavik. 
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Mr. RosBerRTSON: In what year? 

Mr. CoaTEs: In 1955-56. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you many more questions? 

Mr. CoATEs: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: The reason I ask this is this: if you send a memo to the 
deputy minister of what further you require, we might expedite the proceed- 
ings of the committee. Will you send it to Mr. Robertson? J 

Mr. COATES: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any other members who have 
questions? 4 

Mr. HarpigE: There is one answer that you could possibly get for me on. 
this year’s estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you send a memo too? 


Yukon, into Peel Plateau, why was it made on a rental basis instead of on 2 
unit price basis? Is the survey completed well enough to call for tenders 01 
a unit price basis? 


the deputy minister, Mr. Robertson, he al have the answers ready fon yol : 
when we open MP3 the estimates of that branch. 


like to ack: Is it all right to just hand them over? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are through with forestry, and I think you all agree 
that we have had an excellent review of this industry, which is so important oO 
our economy. It is the most thorough review that I think any committee has 
ever given this industry, and I think the results should bear some fruit. Now, if 
it is agreeable to the committee, we will start on item 271, concerning Water 
Resources Branch. ; 


— 

Mr. HarpigE: Before we go on, on a question of order regarding other 
meetings, Mr. Chairman; a while ago you and I spoke of the possibility 
of cleaning up this committee’s work possibly at the end of next week. Since 
then Mr. Fisher has intimated that we are going to call witnesses on ihe 
National Museum estimates, and Mr. Aiken has suggested that witnesses will 
be called in regard to the estimates of the Travel Bureau. That changes my 
attitude as far as the Northern Administration Branch is concerned. ; 


If we are to go on with Northern Administration Branch tomorrow, i 
would be willing to go on with that for the one meeting—tomorrow—without 
the minister; but I feel there is a definite possibility that I may ask the 
committee on Thursday—or maybe tomorrow—to call witnesses on the 
estimates of the Northern Administration Branch. In that event I could not 
possibly ask my witnesses to come for meetings this week, or possibly next 
week, so the estimates of the National Museum and the Travel Bureau, 


if they are to go on next week— 


5 
The CHAIRMAN: It is a week from Monday for the Travel Bureau. me 

Mr. Harpre: Yes. Possibly the following week we could come back to. 
Northern Administration Branch. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I do not think the estimates of the 
Travel Bureau should take more than a day.. 2 


Mr. Harpig: The way this committee is going, I would not hazard a gues 
whether it would take one meeting or twenty. 
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if Mr. FLEMING MOManaden. Revelstoke): I am suggesting to you that it will 
“not take more than one day. 


U8 Mr. Harpig: That may be, or it may not be. Mr. Fisher indicated a few 
~moments ago that he would be calling witnesses. 

The CuHatrmMaAN: He did not indicate calling witnesses; he indicated Mr. 
_ Argue would be calling witnesses for one meeting. 

Mr. HarpiE: He indicated that Mr. Argue was going to call witnesses. We 
are likely to be on them for a few days. That changes any agreement I made 
with the chairman a little while ago on calling witnesses on the Northern 
Administration Branch tomorrow morning. I would agree to that, for the 
convenience of the committee, so we could clean this up, because it was 
intimated to me that we could possibly clean this up next week. I cannot 
see it now. Therefore, I propose now to call witnesses on the items relating 

to Northern Adminisrtation Branch, not next week, but the week after. 
bo I cannot agree to go ahead with the Northern Administration Branch and > 
clean it up in a matter of a couple of days. 
| The CHAIRMAN: When you and I were discussing it, I was not aware 
that there would be any indication from Mr. Fisher that there might be 
additional witnesses required. We had thought we might finish the museum 
item in one day, and when I was speaking with you I had that in mind. 
I can appreciate now that the museum item might take a little time. Of 
“course, we can sit longer than two hours. 

Mr. HaArpIE: You know I have something to settle with the minister on 
the oil policy, which will come up on the items of the Northern Administration 
Branch; and if that is the case, I cannot agree to go ahead. I will agree— 
because I committed myself on that to the chairman a little while ago— 
to going ahead tomorrow with the Northern Administration Branch; but 
I will not agree to go ahead any further without the minister. 
ee The CHAIRMAN: The minister will be here on Monday next. Actually, 
‘I think it is all satisfactory; I expect we can finish with Water Resources 
Branch today probably, and if so, we will start tomorrow morning on 
Northern Administration Branch. The minister will not be here, but he 
will be here on Monday, and we will continue then. We will start on item 271. 

Mr. HarpIE: On Monday? 


_ The CHAIRMAN: We will start tomorrow on Northern Administration 
Branch, and continue on Monday when the minister will be present. 


) Mr. HarDIE: At the same time, I may call witnesses, which may delay that 
to the following week. 


| The CHAIRMAN: The steering committee will be glad to hear any repre- 
-sentations regarding witnesses. 
WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 


Item No. 271. Administration, Operation and Maintenance, including Canada’s 
share of the expenses of the International Executive Council, World Power 
ARP EN Te aL ey es OE Glin AIG bo Bisel rs Oe Na CU OG COSMET Mie W EReIRUnE CRIN Cire GIO Sabin hc. Aer $ 1,389,466 


The CHAIRMAN: Is item 271 passed, gentlemen? 
Item 271 agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Item 272? 


Item No. 272. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
ECU TINT ee ere ecm pie eae) lever sate tein MENT I tis Sat od oh ut tetas he dilas © of salariot attol'stugy ene} eller aU ata $ 214,400 


is Item 272 agreed to. 


x Item No. 273. Studies and surveys of the Columbia River Watershed in 

oo ‘CpakaVots (ate me mr beay Py riqe dates Se MRE IEEE Rt Sk Tc IRAN CURRIN, MEAL TR SPORE BSE AY SM MED PINE tin (pear ye Ay $ 170,740 
The CHAIRMAN: Item 273—this item got a thorough going over last years— 
studies and surveys of the Columbia River Watershed. Do you want a 


> 
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statement from the deputy ciate. on that? The minister had ‘sbomisedal 
make a statement, and it is a delicate situation. I think we should have 
something on record. a 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The vote, as you will notice, is down somewhat for the 
Columbia river. The reason for that is that the studies which were undertaken” 
by the water resources branch, pursuant to the reference on the Columbia. 
river that was made by the International Joint Commission in 1944, are 
substantially complete. In fact, the report of the international Columbia river 
engineering board has been made to the International Joint Commission, and 
we are really at the point of winding up studies on the Columbia river. = 


The matter of main interest now, of course, in connection with the Columbia’ 
river is the negotiations that are going on with the United States to arrive at 
some mutually satisfactory arrangement for the development of the river. 
The federal government has been in consultation with the government of — 
British Columbia from time to time, and actually the reason for the minister’s — 
absence for the rest of this week is that further meetings will take place with 
the government of British Columbia in Victoria on Friday. The reason for 
these discussions is, of course, that, while the federal government comes into — 
this picture of the Columbia river because of its international aspect, the oa 
water resource belongs to the province. Consequently, it is both federal and 4 
provincial indifferent aspects of its character. . 


I think I can say that the cooperation of the government of British Ms 
Columbia is good at this time and that the discussions are going very 
satisfactorily. In the International Joint Commission there have been several 
meetings recently. The main thing that is under discussion is the question 
of principles that would be applicable between the two countries for the 
division of downstream benefits. I do not know whether the committee 1s 
familiar with this downstream benefits concept. The point is, that if dams 
were constructed in Canada to provide storage in Canada to Release a regulated 
flow of water down the Columbia for development in the United States, there 
would be very substantial benefit in the United States over and above what 
there would be if the water came down in a state of nature. These benefits 
downstream, from works upstream, are what are referred to as downstream 
benefits. The International Joint Commission is at the present time working 
on this problem of arriving at principles that would be mutually acceptably xt 
to the two countries for the handling of downstream benefits. a 


The last meeting of the International Joint Commission was at the end 
of April. There is to be a further meeting starting next Sunday, May 31. 7. 


I do not know that there is much more I can say about it, except that | 
the discussions are going on actively, and I think satisfactorily, at the presen 4 
stage. vee 
Mr. Kinpt: May I ask who, at Washington, D.C.,—if you happen to know a4 
is heading up the work there on downstream benefits? ” f 
Mr. ROBERTSON: There are a number of agencies involved, Mr. Kindt. — 
; e 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Army engineers, yes. The Corps of Engineers is very 
actively involved; the Department of Interior is actively involved; the Federal 
Power Commission: and then, of course, in the Pacific area, Bonneville Powe pe 
Administration, and so on. There are a number of people who are interested 4 
actively. I could not single out one and say that one is heading up the wor. a 
on downstream benefits. Indeed, they have a committee that handles most 
of the work. 


Mr. KinptT: Army engineers? 


:% 
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4 represented at all stages in these discussions. I am ae sure that, through 
this committee, they get the views of all the agencies as they consider this 
at each stage. Mr. Cété reminds me that the Bureau of Reclamation is also 
very much involved on the United States side. 


Mr. KiInptT: Who is on our side? 


a Mr. ROBERTSON: On our side of the International Joint Commission, the 
“members, of course, are General McNaughton, Mr. Dansereau and Mr. Stevens. 
I have already mentioned British Columbia as being very actively involved. 
‘There is their power commission, the controller of water rights, the Minister 
of Lands and Forests—I think is the name. On the federal side, in addition 
to the International Joint Commission there is the Depatment of Northern 
Affairs—particularly through the Water Resources branch—the Department 
of External Affairs, the Department of Trade and Commerce—in the energy 
aspects of the matter—the Department of Finance, in relation to the financial 
_aspects—because the financial aspects are very important in the whole thing. 
‘Then there are the Department of Agriculture and the Depatment of Fisheries 
| ‘who are involved in committees that are connected with it. There are a large 
number of agencies on both sides. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan- Revelstoke): Could the deputy minister tell us 
whether, in the course of this survey, and related to it, there has been any — 
‘consideration given to the amount of commercial timber that will have to be 
cut for these storage schemes? I have heard estimates of this figure as high 
as 10 billion feet of commercial timber. What is concerning people in the interior 
lumber industry is what effect 10 billion feet of timber coming into the market, 
in a relatively short time, will have. Has any consideration been given, in the 
surveys, as to that cut and, with the sudden impact on the timber market, 
what effect will it have on the economics of the province? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I wonder if Mr. Cété could deal with this? 


Mr. EB. A. C6TE (Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources): There has been some consideration of this matter of 
timber. We have not heard of any estimate as high as 10 billion feet. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): This would be the over-all, and 
probably the final cut. 


"ge 


Mr. COTE: There has been consideration of this in various quarters. I 
know some companies have looked at it, particulaly. The ones who have done 
most work in detailed planning, of course, have been in another basin, and 
‘that is the Peace River Company: they have considered that. So far as the 
studies in relation to the Columbia are concerned, at the present moment there 
has not been a considerable amount of planning on that, because we have not 
_come to the detailed planning stage yet. 


ae Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): It has been taken into account, 
| though? 
Es Mr. COTE: It has been taken into account and has been considered. 


a The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you will observe that these items 271 to 274 
are covered very fully in the annual report of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. Mr. McFarlane, have you a question? 
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Mr. McFarRLANE: I would like to ask Mr. Robertson one question, Mr, 
Chairman. The Montreal Engineering Company made a long definite reco - 
mendation in their report on the Columbia river. Would it be at all possible 
to obtain a copy of this report? I understand from the correspondence I 
have had that there is none available. This report was made quite some time 
ago, and I understand there are one or two copies that have been made avail- 
able to certain firms. Has it been tabled? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: There have been a number of reports made to give the 
government the information it needed in evaluating this very complicated © 
matter, and I cannot exaggerate how complicated this is. There have been 
a number of reports made on this, and the Montreal engineering report i : 
one of several. 

The position that has been taken by the government is that these reponil 
cannot be released while negotiations are pending with the United States. 
I do not know whether Mr. Coté has any information he can add. Es 


Mr. Cote: I think this is a report which was called for by the then 


with a comparison of the various types of benefits which might accrue if. 
the Columbia river were developed in one way or developed in another way, 
more particularly, if the Columbia river were developed under a cooperative 
arrangement with the United States, or developed as a wholly national develop- in 
ment. This was a study which was then made for the government. a 

It has not been tabled, for the reasons indicated by the deputy minister, Rs 
Mr. Robertson; but there is a copy available for inspection, if that were 
desired. It is fairly complicated. But we have not available the number of 
copies that could be distributed, and the government has not thought it desir-— 
able to table this or make this public. a 

Mr. McFARLANE: I understand copies of this report have been made avail 
able to certain companies in the west, and I received a letter from the depart- 
ment this morning stating that, to the knowledge of the minister, there had 
been no copies made available. But I have definite information that one 
company in particular has received a copy, and another company has prob- 
ably received a copy of this report. re 

Mr. RoBERTSON: All I can say is that we checked on this matter after Mr. 
McFarlane’s letter to the minister was received, and if they have a copy, 
they did not get it from us. : 

Mr. McFARLANE: Thank you very much. 

The CHaIRMAN: You all can have available, of course, General 
McNaughton’s statement. That is public property. Would you permit us to 
revert to item 271, gentlemen? Mr. Gundlock—the member for Lethbridge, 
who is uroreeiatels: absent—submitted a few ideas that he would like to. 
have incorporated in the brief, and I will ask the clerk to distribute them to 
you. + 

This was done in conjunction with Mr. Brunsden, M.P., who is also awa 
Would you like to take a glance over it? I have read it. He would have 
presented this, had he been present. a 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, this is a very long document and I wonder, 
if it would not be possible to read it into the record? a 

The CHAIRMAN: To have it read, Mr. Kindt? 

Mr. KINDT: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Would the Clerk read it? 

The CLERK: Mr. Chairman— 


\ 
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e: Under item 271 arises a western Canadian problem in which those 
as making this submission have a deep and abiding interest, namely, water and 
soil conservation, as these relate to irrigated farms. Those making this sub- 
mission, both living in irrigated areas of southern Alberta, have had many 
years of experience and observation in this field; the former as an operating 
farmer, and municipal officer, and the latter resident in, and formerly general 
manager of, Canada’s largest irrigation area, namely the eastern irrigation 
district. 
be Water conservation in this year of 1959, owing to the imminence of devel- 
‘opment of a large potential irrigation area in the province of Saskatchewan 
‘has become of increasingly significant importance. 

All who live in areas already using water for the irrigation of farm lands, 
are seized and concerned with the need for an entirely new approach to the 
entire problem of the use of water in relation to agriculture. 

It is a matter of long standing record that in exceedingly dry summers the 
availability of water for irrigation to ensure maximum crop yields already 
_has created a stern problem. 

This problem is being intensified by the continuous extension of irrigation 
areas in Alberta, and through the impounding of water on the Eastern slope 
of the Canadian rockies for the purpose of power development. 

In Alberta, impounding of water for power and the peak demand for 
irrigation in the areas to the east and south of the impoundment too often 
coincide, and, as a result, shortages of water for irrigation purposes frequently 
_ develop. 

I There is close relationship between the need for study of water conserva- 
tion and the allied subject of conserving soil. 

The correct application of water to irrigated land requires considerable 
skill, knowledge, and experience. Conversely, the handling of surplus waters, 
and the removal of same from cropped lands is of the utmost importance. 
Lack of skill and inexperience in these two operations can result in land 
spoilage, the truth of which statement is attested by the existence today of 
thousands of acres in southern Alberta abandoned through alkali conditions. 

Unfortunately there is marked antipathy, on the part of governments at 
the provincial and federal levels, to enter into this field of water, and soil 
conservation. 

_. The history of irrigation development in Alberta is one of development 
through corporate enterprise. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway was the initiator and constructor of the 
eastern irrigation district which today is Canada’s largest irrigated area, com- 
prising some 170,000. acres, and the company also had much to do with irriga- 
tion development in the vicinity of the city of Lethbridge. 

Alberta’s first irrigationists were members of the Mormon church who 
pioneered this phase of farm activity in the state of Utah, and who, inciden- 
tally, may be regarded as the father of irrigation in Canada. 
| The position today is that the various irrigation districts in southern 

Alberta now are largely farmer-owned and operated. 

Today these districts are faced with the problem of replacing basic physical 
_ structures, many of which are nearing the ends of their usefulness. These 
districts also are faced with the need of ensuring adequate water supplies in 
peak seasons, and constantly there is before them the need for the provision 

of adequate drainage. 
These farmer-operated irrigation units are orphans. The Alberta provin- 
cial government hesitates to enter into their problems due to the potential 
heavy capital expenditures involved. The federal Government has no juris- 
diction over them beyond that of an international nature. 
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A vast fund of experience ies been accumulated urs Pretec to the ap- ; 
plication of water to irrigated land and the drainage requirements of the es 2) 
land for the removal of excess waters. Referring again to the Saskatchewan 
development, it is highly important that the lessons learned in conservation. 
of water, and the cherishing of the soil in irrigated areas, in southern Alberte 4 
should be fully assessed, and that these be made applicable in the pene to 
be followed during the years ahead in Saskatchewan. | a 

There is need too, for study of the competitive demands for available 
water between irrigated districts and power development. 

Here enters, of course, the fundamental problem of water. conservatio ; 
as it is related to the east slope of the rockies. It is the conviction of those 
of us who have knowledge of the problems of irrigation of western Canada, 
that the present and potential situation should be fully recognized, and that — 
steps now be taken to ensure that the futures of those today operating irri-— 
gated farms, along with those who will move into this category in the future, 
be fully safeguarded. Bs 

It is respectfully submitted to this committee that this entire question too 
long has been waved aside by the Alberta and federal governments. Neither 
government has come to grips with the fundamentals of the problem; it is 
most important that one agency or the other should undertake the necessar EB 
research to fully survey the current issues and develop a progressive progrant™ 
of consolidation and development. 

It is the hope of those making this submission that this committee will 
go on record in favour of a close study of the entire situation of water and — 
soil conservation as these relate to irrigation farms and power development, — 
and, that through these, will develop a policy aimed at safeguarding the irri- | 
gated lands of western Canada, and ensuring the maximum efficient use of — 
waters arising in the east slope of the Canadian rockies. ~~ ti 

Mr. KInptT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that that be made a t : 
of the official record. -_ 

Mr. FLEMING LOmcnn gee neTiO Hest It has just been read into the 
record. cS 
Mr. Chairman, may I also ask that on this occasion, at least, the term 
“western Canada” should also include the province of British Columbia? i 
happen to come from a part of that province that is wholly dependent on 
irrigation for farm water, and I feel the problem is similar; and, if recom- 
mendations are made, they should include the province of British Columbia 1 
as well. x 

The CHatrrMaAN: Are there any other observations? 

Mr. McFARLANE: In considering this, will we not be entering into thane 
provincial field? & 

The CHAIRMAN: There is very considerable provincial jurisdiction; whall 
concerns our committee is the jurisdiction of the federal government only, 
and probably the necessity of their co-operation with the provinces. Are we 
agreed on item 273? 7 

Item 273 agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 274. Do you wish an explanation on that? That 
is the dam near Glen Allan, Ontario. That is also fully explained in. the . 
annual report. Do you wish a brief statement on that? 


— | 
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Item No. 274. Contribution to the cost of constructing a dam on the Conestogo 
River near Glen Allan, Ontario, for the purposes of flood control and water 
conservation, in accordance with the terms of an agreement entered into a 
between Canada and the Province of Ontario ..............0ceceeceeceees $ 300,000 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There is no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 


Coté could give an outline of where the matter stands, perhaps, if that woul id 
be desirable. am 
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_ The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Geta 
_ Mr. CéTE: The Conestogo dam work is nearing completion now, and this 
ccounts for the fact that there is a reduction of $200,000 this year. It will 
be completed this year. | 
am ..As to the other items shown under item 274, the appropriations not 
required for 1959-60—there has not been included in this year’s main estimates 
the sum of $95,000 for the Fraser river board. There was an item last year 
_ for a fishway on the Yukon river which amounted to $1 million. The Lakes 
Winnipeg and Manitoba board. was completed last year, and that accounts 
for a $40,000 item. | | 

; _. The CHaIRMAN: Those particulars, gentlemen, are on page 376 of your 
estimates. Is this item agreed? 

Item agreed to. 


4 


yt 


P Mr. Coates: May I have some explanation—or is it incorporated—with — 
regard to the appropriations not required? 
The CHAIRMAN: That is on page 376. Mr. Cété just referred to three 


items, $1 million, $95,000 and $40,000. 
& 


_ Mr. RosBertson: Perhaps there is one addendum that should be made, 


Mr. Chairman. That is, among those figures, one that is shown as not required 
this year is the Fraser river board federal expenditures. In actual fact, 
discussions have been under way with the province of British Columbia as 
to the desirability of extending the work for another three years. 

_ Mr. COTE: And reconstituting the board. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. If that is agreed to, that item would have to come 
under a supplementary estimate. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Just at the adjournment we will call item 275 and we 


ie 


will start tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock—sharp, I hope. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
WEDNESDAY, May 27, Lgoe. 
(32) 


b The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.00 o’clock 
a. m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


__ Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Coates, Drouin, Fisher, Fleming 
‘(Okanagan- Revelstoke), Granger, Hardie, McFarlane, McQuillan, Murphy, 
Nielsen, Payne, Roberge, Robichaud and Simpson. (16) 


In attendance, of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: Messrs. R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister; B. G. Sivertz, Director, 
and F. A. G. Carter, Assistant Director, Northern Administration Branch; A. B. 
Connelly, Chief; Engineering Division; W. G. Brown, Chief, Territorial Divi- 
sron; J. V. Jacobson, Chief, Education Division; A. T. Davidson, « Chief, 
Resources Division; D. Snowden, Acting Chief, Industrial Division; C. M. 
Bolger, Administrator of the Arctic; G. M. Carty, Chief Administrative Officer; 
and M. A. Currie, and G. H. Montsion, Administrative Officers. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


* Mr. Robertson produced certain detail regarding oil and gas permits in 
the Northwest Territories and the Yukon which had earlier been requested. 
The said detail was ordered to be printed in the record of this day’s pro- 
eeedings. 


Continuing on Item 275, Branch Administration, Northern Administration 
Bench, Mr. Robertson made a statement on the organization and functions of 
the branch; he and other officials were questioned thereon, in particular regard- 
ing the establishment of a new townsite at Inuvik which is largely to replace 
Aklavik. 


% At 11.00 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. on 
Thursday, May 28, 1959. : 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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IV. IF YOU ADD ON THE APPLICATIONS FOR PERMITS IN THE ARCTIC ISLAN D »S 
THEN THE FOLLOWING ARE THE PERCENTAGES q 


American Companies..........6 20.6 cece cence cee tee teen ene e ences t es 33, 309, 613 acres 22. 71% 

Gianscdian Companies 0 SR aay Mena ee TEE tare lees me tee BuMoel poate ore 51, 320, 638 A ; 34.89% 
COA NAU Til SU DSICLICUTIOS'y, cm Meike ee Wea eee ae eh bare ee os PS ete pee tah ee ai 29, 828. 606 - 20.29% ‘i 
OPA HALL Tal OMUONS (Ge eo en Tew ee tie a etoetars vio nierees ee ag, BLE ete 29, 747, 767 20.23% © 


British COTPOTAbONS +... ecclissi Aye EME eae Hae PRA REL Ase hey e we Uae FTE, 45a 0s 1.827% 
146,984,076 acres — 100.00% 


Today we have the deputy minister with us, and I suggest we ask him to 
make a statement, after which questions will be in order on the Northern 
Administration Branch. We are on item 275 which was called at the - 
of our last meeting. ; 


Mr. R. G. ROBERTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National” 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, the minister had planned to make an opening 
statement if he had been here this morning. I think I can touch substantially 
on the things he would have dealt with had he been here. 

Last year and this year have been particularly notable in the Northern 
Administration Branch as years of very substantial growth and development. — 
One index of course is the estimates that are handled by the branch. : 

In 1957-58 the total appropriation of the branch was about $20.4 million 
Last year it rose roughly to $40 million; and for 1959-60 the total is $45 million, 
which represents an increase of over 100 per cent in two years. 

Now this increase has of course meant tremendous growth which has been 
difficult to cope with, and it has meant a good deal of reorganization. One of 
the main things that occurred in the past year has been complete reorganiza-— 
tion of the branch itself. 

We realized with the growth that was going on it would be quite impos- 
sible to carry on with the organization we previously had; so we asked the 
Organization and Methods Branch of the Civil Service Commission to send over * 
a team to do a study of the operations and, along with us, to work out a new 
organization. 

Prior to the reorganization there was simply a director, and under him 
six divisions. But following the reorganization which was worked out, and- 
which was largely with some modifications, the recommendation of the. 
Organization and Methods Branch, after consultation with us, the set-up no ‘a 
is one whereby, under a director, there are two assistant directors who have 
primary responsibility in two main portions of the branch; one assistant director 
is in charge of what we call plans and policy, for want of better words; and 
under him in turn there are four divisions. a 

Of the four divisions the Territorial Division really provides services fo 
the territorial administration to the extent that we require them, and it handle: 
what you might call the quasi-provincial aspects of the administration. . 

Then there is the Education Division, the operations of which are 
explanatory. 


develop in local areas the chief resources and projects which will be helpf a 
to the economy of the community. It also handles things like community plang 
ning, the he he eee of new towns, and that sort of thing. . 


are arising with the changes in the north. 
Those things are under the assistant director of policy and planning. T 1€ 
- other assistant director is in charge of administration, and under him come 
all the administrative services of the branch—finance, purchasing and shipping, 
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s i matters. Then, the second thing that comes Wey that assistant director 


sources Division, which reports to the director himself. It is the one the 
minister referred to, to some extent, earlier, when the committee work opened. 
/It handles oil, gas, mineral and lands questions throughout the territories, and 
xlso administers some federal lands the department is charged with administer- 
‘ing in the provinces. 
ht 
“year; and I think that with the amount of trial that we have had we can 
say, already, it is an extremely good organization; it is working very well. 
[That is the organization in Ottawa. 
_ Then we have to translate our operations into operations in the field. In 
the Yukon the territorial and federal operations are centred in Whitehorse. 


ervice; and virtually all its operations come under Whitehorse. 

- Tn the case of the Northwest Territories the administration is really divided 
into two parts: the Mackenzie valley, the Mackenzie district really, which is 
ot true Arctic, but is a sub-Arctic area. It has quite separate problems from 
he rest of the Northwest Territories, and it has its own communications within 
it, pretty well. It is administered at Fort Smith, and the person in charge 
yf administration is called the administrator, Mackenzie district,—Mr. Merrill, 
who is stationed at Forth Smith. There are area administrators under him at 
rarious places, such as Hay River, Yellowknife, Aklavik; and, shortly, there 
will be one at Fort Simpson. 

- The rest of the Northwest Territories, the Arctic area, cannot be adminis- 
‘tered yet from any single centre in the Arctic because of the inadequacy of 
‘communications. As a result, the administration of the Arctic, for the moment, 
; located in Ottawa and operates out of Ottawa. The main centres in the fista 
ire Frobisher Bay for the eastern Arctic, and Churchill for the central Arctic. 
Nhat we visualize locally is one location in the field for the central and eastern 
Arctic; or, if communications do not develop all the way, perhaps two centres, 
“one for the eastern Arctic and one for the central Arctic. That, roughly, is 
the organization of the branch in Ottawa, and the organization through which 
its functions are translated into the field. 

The increases in work and the increases in expenditure last year were 
B almost entirely the result of the major construction program undertaken by 
the government, particularly construction of roads and transportation facilities. 
: In the Yukon these were mainly roads and bridges; in the Northwest Terri- 
tories the main item has been the extension of the road towards Yellowknife— 
and then there is the roads-to-resources program in the northern parts of the 
mene. 

‘In the Facthoorniie year, the increase is smaller than last year, of course: 

it is $5 million on $40 million. The main reasons for increase are two: in the 


1 


of that is the ee to Eagle Plain which has been referred to carla In 
| R ie Northwest Territories most of the increase is on the operations and main- 
a side. This is partly a reflection of increased staff. With Tenn to 


lich are very expensive operations at the range at which we work, and 


Finally, outside of ne cane of these two ecient directors, thes is the - 


That roughly is the reorganization that was worked out over the past 


‘he territorial government has its own commissioner and its own small civil — 
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still further. It was launched substantially in about 1955 a it has peel 
carried on up to this date in the Mackenzie valley, largely with school and 
hostel development at major centres, and smaller schools at smaller centres, 
There again, the main emphasis is to swing to the Arctic and the eastern 
areas where there is not nearly enough done as yet. Even in the Mackenzie 
valley, as I mentioned earlier, we only have accommodation now for abou ca 
70 per cent of the Indian school population, and even this does not provi 
for education in the senior grades. 
Once we get education established on a fairly full basis in the lower eradem 
we will then have the carrying on of education in the high school grades to. 
take care of. So far as 1959-60 is concerned, I think that one of the main 
highlights as of now—and I think certainly aren we look back on it in future 
years—is going to be the meeting that took place on Monday last in Ottawa, 
a meeting of the Eskimo Affairs Committee, which was attended for the first 
time in history by representatives of the Eskimo people themselves. That 
meeting was opened by the Prime Minister and the minister of the department, 
The Prime Minister referred to the historic significance of this meeting at 
which the Eskimo people, for the first time, were giving views of the policies 
that affected them and expressing their own needs in the meeting that advised, 
and has advised the government for a number of years, on Eskimo matters. we 
When this meeting was planned we had been in some doubt as to how 
successful it might be. We did not know, for instance, whether the Eskimo a 
representatives would feel over-awed or cowed by this kind of meeting, and 
whether they perhaps would not be able to speak out. Well, we need not 
have been concerned; the Eskimo representatives did a superb job, and it went 
beyond anything we could have hoped. I think one of the outstanding features 
of the whole meeting was a speech given in the Eskimo language by Mr. 
Arayuark, from Rankin Inlet—a speech without notes and with a 
that lasted nearly an hour. It was a first-class effort: it touched on virtually 
everything of concern to the Eskimo in his area, | brought out the things 
that he thought should be considered by the government in administration. 
Many things were dealt with at this meeting, but the theme that wean 
through the whole thing—from the Eskimos, not from the whites at the 
meeting—was that old way of life had changed: the old way of life could no 
longer provide an adequate living, because of the decline in game sources and 
the problems of fur. It was ‘said that there had to be a transition, and, as 
Mr. Arayuark put it in Eskimo, the transition had to be made quickly and it 
had to be made now. ae 
He said, and every other representative said, in one way or another, that 
the essential thing was education, and every one of them said there was not 
enough education; more of it had to be carried on, and it had to be, not just 
education at a lower level, but—I think it was Mr. Ogpik from Allavik who 
said this—education had to go all the way. One of them—I think it was 
Mr. Arayuark—said the way the white people live is not just the white man’s 
way of life; it is the way of life for everyone, and they want to be able to live 
that way too. His associate from Rankin Inlet, Mr. Sheeniktook—who is the 
Eskimo foreman at the mine and also the pilot who handles the vessels in and 
out of the harbour—also had a complaint about the houses with which they 
are provided. He said they did not have bathrooms, and they should have 
bathrooms; the Eskimos should live exactly the way the white man lives. x 
This was quite astonishing. None of us, I think, was expecting that we 
would be given this really quite inspiring indication of what it was they 
wanted, and this comprehension of the problems with which they were faced. 
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As I say, this came from not just one individual, but from every one of the 
_ Eskimo representatives, and I think it was really quite an inspiration to every- 
_ body there. This, incidentally, fits in very well with the emphasis that Hon. 
Mr. Hamilton hse been putting on this matter for some time. A great deal 
of attention has been directed at the resource side and, quite properly, he, 
fin discussing this matter with Treasury Board last December, made the point 
| on more than one occasion that the human side had to be looked at, and he 

would gladly give up a mile or two of road in order to be sure that we took 
3 care of some of the human problems. It is of great interest to note that all 
, the welfare salaries for the entire welfare staff which we have at the present 
_ time, for one year, comes.to about the same amount as for one mile of road. 
| So this gives some idea of the perspective on the matter. 
As far as education is concerned, the Eskimo representatives are right 
when they say that educational opportuntities have not gone far enough. In 
the figures I gave a few days ago, I said I thought that roughly 40 per cent 
- of the Eskimos of school age now had educational facilities. On checking, 
we found that as of February 28 a more accurate figure would be 36 per cent 
‘of the Eskimo children of school age have schools available to them. 

Mr. Smmpson: How many is that? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Thirty-six per cent. -This varies considerably, according 
to area. In some of the census districts—which we used just for convenience— 
the proportion of Eskimo children who have schools available is as low as 

2 per cent: the lowest districts are two, six and eight per cent. Other districts 
_ are substantially up from that; but on the overall picture, what it amounts 
to is that we still have 64 per cent of the Eskimo population of school age 
_ for whom to provide education. Then, over and above that—in order to meet 
the requirements to which the Eskimo representatives referred, and with which 
I completely agree—we have to provide something in the way of higher 
~ education, high school education, and something in the way of vocational 
_ training over and above what we have now. 

‘ Mr. Chairman, summing up the situation, I would say that the nub of it 
is that we have got—in the last few years, and especially in the last two years— 
guite a good start on both the material side and the human side; but it is not 
| much more than a start, and we have much further to go than we have yet 
a gone. I think this really, in general terms, is about what the minister would 
have touched on if he had been here. 


he: The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Robertson. 

ae Mr. HarpIE: With what did you compare the cost of a mile of road? 

Ps ‘Mr. RoBEerTSON: The total welfare salaries that we now spend in one year 
in the north. 


Q Mr. Coates: I gathered from the deputy minister’s statement that he laid 
| emphasis on the fact that a tremendous load has been placed on this depart- 


ment in this particular branch, and expenditures have increased a great deal, 
and that as a result of the recent Eskimo affairs committee meeting, the 
Eskimos have indicated their desire for higher education, more education, for 
the northern people, better houses and jobs. 
I believe that connected with this, to a large degree, is the department’s 
- recent endeavour to relocate Aklavik at Inuvik, and I would like—if the dep- 
| uty minister is agreeable—to ask some questions with regard to this relocation. 
| First of all, I have heard a great many figures batted around as to the 
actual cost of the relocation of this town: they run as high as $30 million. I 
would like to have a statement from the deputy minister on what the cost to 
_ date has been, to the department, for the relocation of this town, and what the 
_ department estimates the total cost of the relocation will be. Probably, at the 
_ same time—in working this in—I wonder if he could make a statement as to 
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why—although he did au a previous. occasion make Ai atenen in eth regaré d 
to permafrost conditions, et cetera—the department considered it necessary to 
relocate Aklavik. 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. Perhapal 
I ought to start with a statement as to the reasons. Perhaps that would be > 
the most logical way to begin. 3 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes; it is on the record for last year, but we will have it’ 
again. : ; 
Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes. To put this in personal perspective—I joined the P 
department on November 15, 1953—although I had been interested in northernl 
work before that time, at the time I became deputy minister I also became 
chairman of the Advisory Committee on Northern Development, which advises | 
the government on northern development questions. 4 

At the first meeting that I chaired—which was in the latter part of Novem-_ 
ber of that year—the main item on the agenda was the problem of Aklavik, 4 
as it was called at that time. I mention this simply because I am strongly of i 
the view—despite a lot of criticism that has been heard—that this was a very 
wise decision. I want to make the point that I had nothing to do with the 
decision and, therefore, I am not an interested party in saying that it was a 
wise one. The reasons for the decision to relocate were, basically, that Aklavik~ 
as the chairman knows from his own visit—is located on a sharp bend in one” 
of the channels, the Peel channel, in the Mackenzie river. It is about 12 miles 4 
I would think, from the west side of the delta, in a straight line. Is that right, 
Mr. Hardie? 

Mr. HarpiEe: The old townsite? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, the old townsite. 

Mr. HARDIE: Yes, it is about that. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It is about 12 miles into the delta from the west side, andl 5 
it is completely located on a silt bank that has been deposited by the rive 
in the delta. The maximum height of land above the river at Aklavik, I would 
think, would be something in the vicinity of 20 feet. Mr. Hardie can chec : 
that. 4 

Mr. B. G. Stvertz (Director, Northern Administration Branch): The high 
water comes over the surface of the land at Aklavik each spring, and the lake 
from whence the water for Aklavik is drawn is replenished by flood water i 
going over it each year. That gives an idea of maximum levels. . 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I was thinking in terms of the mean level of the rive 
It has almost no elevation above the river and—as Mr. Sivertz says—at high 
water it is flooded. There is no contour within the area; it is just a flat, alluvial 
deposit. 

This was all right as long as Aklavik was simply a trading post, but it 
became clear about 1953 that if the north was going to Spec a at all there had 


an hospital services, a place for administration, R.C.M.P.—national defence h b 
an establishment up there—and so forth. re 


stream. The cost of gravel, per cubic yard, at Aklavik, is about $25. It wou. id. 
have cost a king’s ransom to construct an airfield there. 
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“There is also the duestion of wikia” in sewer and water. Because there 
‘no contour, you could not get a gravity flow, and, because also of the height 
| of the water table and the lack of gravity flow, there would have had to be 
a sump pump and a sump under every house, with the sewage being pumped 
up into the sewer system and pumped throushout the sewer system. In other 
words, you could get no gravity flow. These were major problems for any area 
that was going to be developed. 

Finally, there was no satisfactory source of good water. Mr. Sivertz has_ 
referred to the fact that the lakes—they are more like bogs—immediately 
behind Aklavik are replenished each year by flood water from the Mackenzie 
river itself. The Mackenzie carries an enormous amount of silt: it can only 
_be believed by seeing it. Any water system that depends on the use of the 
'Mackenzie river has a tremendous problem in getting rid of the silt and in 
_ settling the silt. We know this from experience at Fort Simpson and other places. 
' There, with a very small settlement of one or two houses, you have a major 
_problem to get rid of the mud that accumulates at a fantastic rate, and filters 
just do not work because of the amount of silt that goes through. So there was 
be problem as to the source of water if we visualized the community that was. 
mn ' going to grow for administrative purposes. Those were, roughly, the main 
_ reasons. 
vi Another reason—although this could have been overcome by engineering 
_works—is that there is constant erosion going on at this place. The erosion 
goes on up-stream of the bend, silt is carried down-stream and deposited 
_down- stream of the bend, but, because the pressure of ice that comes down 
in the spring is quite fantastic, it would have been quite doubtful, if not 
impossible, to have any engineering works that would stay in place. 
_ Finally, the roads within the community—well, you cannot dignity them 
as roads; they are bogs which are little different from the rest of the bog, 
occcce. it is all clay and silt. As I said, the closest gravel is at Arctic Red River 
a nd costs $25 a cubic yard, so you do not put gravel on roads. We have con- 
“sidered building corduroy roads there, but that is not very satisfactory. There- 
fore, it is difficult to visualize a community as a growing community for — 
arrinisirative purposes that could operate in that place in the delta. 
a As a result of all these considerations, the Advisory Committee on Northern 
i ‘Development, having looked into the matter, recommended to the then govern- 
“ment that, as there was need for a substantial administrative centre, they 
could not reeommend making any further expenditures at the old site of Akiva 
fond a new Aklavik should be established. I think that perhaps we have been 
vat fault in referring to this as a move of Aklavik because, basically, it is not 
fa move of Aklavik. I think Aklavik is going to stay where it is, as a small 
trading post, because most of the trapping areas—the registered trapping 

“areas and mainly the best caribou hunting—is on the west side—and for the 
“people who live, in a sense, off the land, or off the delta, I think some cons 

‘on the west side is Hrobably going to remain; but it will be a small post. 
ie I think Aklavik will stay as:'a small post, the same as Arctic Red River, 
Fort Simpson, Fort Good Hope, and a few places like that. Really, what we 
_ were recommending was the Seb lisienent of a new administrative centre. 
_The reason I make this point is that when one comes to the figures that 
Mr. Coates is interested in—if one asks, ‘What is the cost of relocating?”— 
the cost of relocating is relatively small; that is, the things that are going to 
ape. relocated. The substantial costs are the Costs of establishing the new 
oa which would have taken place either at the old Aklavik or at the 
_hew place. For example, the educational facilities at the old place consisted of 
“two very old residential schools. Both those schools, quite frankly, made me 
_ shudder every time I looked at them, when considering what would happen 
“if a fire got going in them. They are two structures of wood, and there is no 
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running water there that could cope with fire. If a fire broke out in those schools, 
in the depth of an Aklavik winter, I think one would Nave a loss of life that 
would be absolutely devastating. 

The fire marshall has made representations about the public school at 
Yellowknife, saying it is a danger. That school at Yellowknife is a miracle of @ 
modern construction compared with the old schools at Aklavik. So we could ~ 
not have contemplated allowing the continuance of these conditions at Aklavik, — 
something new had to be built—and a new hospital and a new 30-room school, © 
with two large residences for school children from outlying locations, are at 
Inuvik. Another new thing is the whole sewer complex. So this cannot be h 
referred to as a new location; they are new facilities. 

Coming down to figures, we have tried—and ‘it is a bit of an artificial — 
exercise—to keep distinct in our own minds what we coud regard as relocation © 
costs and what we could regard as new construction costs. This is pretty hard 
to do, because—just on the schools—what do you regard as “relocation”’, when 
you are pretty sure you would have had to replace the schools anyway? We > 
do not know. But with those apologies for this sort of concept, we consider thes 
relocation cost—as we see it now—is going to be roughly $3.7 million. Weg 
consider that the expansion cost, or the new facility cost, is going to be roughly 4 
$31.9 million. 

I can give a breakdown by categories on the global cost figures, or I can 
give a breakdown in detail. Perhaps I can give figures first, and then Mr. Coates ‘i 
can consider whether or not he wants more detail. ie 

Perhaps I ought to go back a bit to say how the project was handled. — 
Would you like to hear something in connection with that? D 


Mr." COATES: “Yes, t j 
Ye 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Once a decision had been taken that a new adraiiiatce ane 05 
centre should be established—and that decision was taken in December, 1953— 
the first thing then was to establish a scientific team. The scientific team was 
headed by Mr. Merrill, who is now our district administrator at Fort Smith. : 
At that time he was a member of the Defence Research Board. He is an engineer — ‘ 
and a geologist. Mr. Merrill headed the team. The other members of the team E. 
were drawn from Mines and Technical Surveys, the Forest Research Section — 
of the Division of Building Research of the National Research Council, the if 
Department of Public Works, and there may be others; anyway, it was composed v, 
of engineering and scientific personnel who could help with this. i 

They first studied air photography mosaics to try to pick out what scene 
likely to be possible locations. on 

Now, for those possible locations criteria had been laid down. These were i 
in three categories: (a) is the essential factors, and under that, item 1 was 
economic and social suitability. What was meant in part by social suitability 
was that it had to be close to where the old Aklavik had been, close to the’ 5 
Pinetree line, because we visualized this as a centre that would be used by 
both Eskimos and Indians; the Indians do not go far outside of the Pinetree lined 
and the Eskimos do not go far inside the Pinetree line. The second item was — 
good ground for utilities, building foundations and roads. The third item was 
access to a navigable river channel. Item 4, a suitable site for an airfield. Item : 
5, adequate and safe water supply. These were the essential factors. 

Then under (b) we have set out the highly desirable factors. Item 1 was 
suitability for adequate sewage disposal. There had to be some place for the. 
sewage to go. Item 2 was the availability of gravel and sand for building. 
Item 3 was the possibility of development as a transshipment site from rely 
barges to coasters. 

The desirable factors are under (c). Item 1 is the availability of wood — 


supply. Item 2 was the availability of coal supply. Item 3 was a hydro- electric 
power site. . 
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_ Ican rule (c) out by saying none of these factors was available at any of 
the sites. From a study of the air mosaics the team selected seven possible loca- 
ions. Four were on the west side of the delta and three on the east side. We 
iad hoped a site could be found on the west side because, as I mentioned before, 
nost of the registered trapping areas and the caribou hunting is on the west 
ide. This would be more useful than on the east side. 
. The team went up to the area and were there from about March, 1954 to 
about November, 1954. 
a When I went up there with Mr. Lesage in August the team reported to 
us at Aklavik that they could not find any suitable site on the west side; 
for one reason or another every site was unsuitable. Of the three sites on 
the east side, two were reasonably suitable. One was not too good for certain 
reasons hen I have now forgotten. The other one, which had been des- 
ignated ‘“East-3” at that time was recommended as filling almost every 
category of desirability that had been mentioned. We were somewhat upset 
by the idea of not having a site on the west side. However, we went and 
personally looked at all the sites on the west side and we had to accept the 
view of the team. 

We then went and looked at the ground at the East-3 site on the east 
side, and it was quite clear that it was a good site. It has a sloping area 
from the river, which has a navigable channel. There is quite a good tree 
eover, which is desirable from the standpoint of aesthetics and also for pro- 
tection against winds in the winter. There is a good lake immediately at 
the edge of the channel which would make a good anchorage and there are 
two lakes at the top of a rise which are a good source of water supply. Sand 
and gravel were available and all that had to be done was uncover it. Also, 
there was ample room for growth. 

So, as a result of that team investigation and the report, the Advisory 
Committee on Northern Development recommended to the cabinet that East-3 
should be selected. The cabinet approved that decision. 

_ The Foundation of Canada Engineering Company in Montreal was then 
retained. They were asked to begin the engineering planning and to give 

us a plan of the townsite, to recommend how the water and sewage services 
should be handled, to recommend methods of construction, the handling of 

‘Toads, and all that sort of thing. The Foundation Company did that and an 

interdepartmental committee was established to coordinate with the company. 

As a result of that report, it was changed somewhat, but basically the plans 

for the town and the methods remained pretty much as recommended by 

Foundation Company. 

) The Department of Public Works then was designated as the agency to 

handle the actual contracting and so forth, although the Department of 

Northern Affairs and National Resources was given the over-all responsibility 

for watching the entire operation. It was on that basis that it was handled. 

‘Contracts were called for the various parts of the operation, and the thing 
has gone forward. 

| Now, gentlemen, with that background I can give the main categories of 
cost and break them down into what might be called site development. The 
estimated cost to completion as of the_present time is $4.8 million. That 

| includes the preliminary expenses to which I have referred, the fees of the 

consultants, equipment, base camp buildings, the basic roads that were required, 

Wharf and approaches from the wharf warehouses, and that sort of thing. 

_ Mr. Coates: Is the $4.8 million part of the $31.9 million? 

__ Mr. Rosertson: Oh, yes, this makes up the $31.9 million plus the $3.7 
million. 
_ Mr. ArKken: Just at this point, would this item be ultimately expendable 
in other words, a non-recoverable expenditure; or will some of these items 
still be of value? 
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Mr. RoBpERTSON: Oh, yes. Of course, the engineering fees are not recover- 
able. The equipment will be worn out through construction work, but it wil 
be there. One of the things we will have left is a very good gravel crus ag 
plant; it will sey A there. The bidet is salen :. 


you said you sould rule out (c). Was that inoliided when you were talking 
about the wharf? What that set up for transshipment from barges to coaster 
or is it ruled out? 3 
Mr. Rogertson: No. It is subject to the draft. If there is a six-foot draft 
you can trans-ship. For greater draft, pat eat ates is the point; it goes ft 
fourteen feet. % 
Mr. Harpig: You are still on the channel. 
Mr. Ropertson: As I mentioned, the site development was $4.8 million. Fr 


federal building, which is the building to house our own administration, 
National Health and Welfare, Mines and Technical Surveys, the R.C.M. 7 


includes a 25-room school, two hostels, each of which will house 250 ‘pupil 
a hospital containing 120 beds and a rehabilitation centre containing 50 beds. 
It also includes a fire hall, a laundry and dry cleaning plant. That is for 
the hospital, the hostels and the community; it is all centralized. There g Ss 
also a walk-in freezer. 4 
The next is public utilities; the amount is $7.8 million. That includes 
the power plant and electrical distribution, central heating and the distributio 
of heat to the whole community except for one unserviced area which will b 
heated centrally. 
Mr. Stmpson: What type of power plant is used? . 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It is a thermal type and burns bunker C oil from Norma 
Wells. aj 
That figure also includes the water and sewage system and the structuiil 
which distributes the heat and the water throughout the community. & 
The airport is the next item, and the figure there is $7 million. Tha 
includes equipment. The contract for the runway alone was $5.5 million. 
Then there is the terminal building and the airport lighting and ancillary 
buildings. 
Mr. HarpiE: Is that for the first 4,000 feet? 
Mr. RoBertson: The whole thing. This will take it to 6,000 feet. © 
National Defence expenditures are in the amount of $900, 000. 
Then there is the compensation payments to people at Aklavik who have 
to move or are moving and as a result have to give up facilities that they 
had at the old town. The amount there is $1.6 million. a 
Mr. Harpre: On this point, Mr. Robertson, do those who have been com- 
pensated and moved to Inuvik give up their rights to operate in the old 
townsite? ve 
Mr. RosperTSON: They give up their facilities. For instance, take Mr. 
Peffer who operates the power system. He has a hotel in old Aklavik. He 
is giving up the operation of that hotel and building a new one at Inuvik 
He gets his compensation based on the assessed value of the hotel he is leaving 
behind, plus the 15 per cent dislocation cost. This is the same basis as was 
used by the Ontario Hydro in connection with the St. Lawrence Seaway 
scheme; and that is why we adopted this formula. If they get compensation 
for a facility they give it up at the old place and it passes to the title of th 
federal government. 
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Mr HARDIE: Obes the : same apply to an operator operating a.trading 


Ee Mr. RoBERTSON: If He gives ‘up his old post he loses it, but that does not 
mean he cannot carry on there. However, he would have to build something 
._ It is a physical compensation. 

_ Mr. Coates: What is the reason for the government doing this if, as you 
2, their present thinking is that they still feel that old Aklavik will continue 
“to remain as a trading post? 

in Mr. ROBERTSON: It will remain, but on a different scale. There will be no 
possibility of a hotel there. 


Mr. Simpson: Do you know how old this hotel is? 

bia Mr. ROBERTSON: I am not sure; perhaps Mr. Hardie would know. 
- Mr. HarpiE: It is plenty old and plenty rickety. 
| Fs Mr. Rosertson: I would think it is 20 odd years old, but things age more 
rapidly up there. It was a frame structure. 
| Mr. Stmpson: Is it a large structure? 
~ Mr. RosBertson: It has two storeys. 

Mr. Coates: How many people are there in old Aklavik? 
ss Mr. Ropertson: It has a moving population; do you mean as of the present 
time? 
Ly Mr. Coates: Well, prior to the decision of the department. 


‘ Mr. ROBERTSON: The permanent population all year round would have 
f been approximately—perhaps you could answer this question, Mr. Sivertz. 
he ‘Mr. Srvertz: The population was somewhere in the neighbourhood of 700, 
when we considered the move. 
: Mr. Rozsertson: But then in the summer or at different seasons of the year 
| “the population would go up to something over 1,000. 
| Mr. Payne: Was this takeover of land done almost on a voluntary basis, 
| then? 
i; Mr. Rosertson: Oh, yes. It is not really a takeover. What it amounts to 
is this: on April 1, 1954 notice was served of the decision that had been taken 
a to establish the new town, and the people were told that compensation would 
be paid for any people moving who had to give up facilities in the old place 
to move to the new one. However, they were served that notice, and if they 
built anything beyond that point they would get no compensation. There was 
a cut-off date. But then there is nothing compulsory about it if they decide 
; to remain on at old Aklavik and no question of compensation would arise. 
“But when Mr. Peffer, who operates a hotel and who knows he cannot continue 
‘to run one in Aklavik, decides he is going to move to Inuvik and Muss a new 
one, he gets compensation under the agreed system. 


- Mr. Payne: How was this agreed system established? You mentioned that 
these values were made by assessment. How was the assessment arrived at? 


+ Mr. Sivertz: The team that went to value these buildings consisted of 
Officers of this department and the Department of Public Works. They made 
an estimate of the replacement cost of these buildings and discussed these 
matters with the owners. They arrived at a figure which would be the com- 
pensation paid for surrendering the buildings to the Department of Northern 
_ Affairs, if the owner wanted to do that. At the same time this carries with 
it the right for him to have placed at his disposal a suitable lot in the new 
location. He might then build on it; but the arrangements for building and 
the financing of his new building would be up to him. 


*. 


E _ Mr. Payne: He did not buy the lot; it was allocated to him. 
as 21308- prey, 
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ris eED? Hosehen: No, sO ies as uae era bd was nae the ‘way it as 

arranged was that people who gave up land, or were going to in the old place, 

pad a claim to a more or less equivalent area in the new site, and “they. had 
a priority in the allocation of the land. : ) 


Mr. Sampson: Was there anything moved? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: No, nothing was moved. There is ‘nothing there that is . 
worth moving. ; 
Mr. Payne: They were entitled to continue operating at the current site 
until the new one was ready. . q 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. - 
Mr. SIMPSON: What is the distance between old Aklavik and new Inuvik? 


‘Mr. Ropertson: Thirty-five miles in a straight line, but through the ee 
it was about 70 miles. 


Mr. AIKEN: To take this one particular case of the hotel, would you have 
the amount of compensation that was paid? a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It has not been paid and I have not got it. However, we 
can get that for you. a 


Mr. AIKEN: And presumably the building was never moved and will sta y 
in that location? “2 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, and if you are wondering what will happen to it 


Mr. AIKEN: I am more or less wondering what the government got for 
whatever it is paying. 


Mr. Ropertson: It got nothing for this. It was similar to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. It was not, if you want, physically dispossessing people; it was 
removing their economic livelihood, because in the case of the hotel it could 
not carry on in Aklavik, because the economic basis on which he worked his 
hotel was being taken away by government action. 


Mr. AIKEN: This would be preity much a new penceot in compensation? — q 
Mr. Rospertson: No, I do not think so. : 


“Mr. AIKEN: Well, it would be different. For example, if the Department 
of Highways relocate a road it considers it is under no obligation to compensate 
people who may be located on the old highway. bs. 


Mr. Rosertson: That is quite true, but in part it is a policy decision of 
the highways department. I may say we have recently had representations” 
from operators in the national parks about this very point, the fact that, fo! 
instance, at Jasper we were going to reroute the main road through there and 
have a cut-off south of the town. This is going to take the traffic miles away 
from some of the motel operators, and as a result, they have made representa- - 
tions to Hon. Mr. Hamilton that some kind of compensation should be paid. 
Now, whether or not there will be, I do not know; but it is not quite the same 
thing. By driving out of his way a mile or two fe driver can get to the motels, 
but in the case of Aklavik, that hotel was going to have nothing. my 


Mr. AIKEN: Then, to some degree, it was an incentive for these people 1 to 
move to the new site? * 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not think it was a real incentive, because it was 
simply an attempt to give them a fair payment for what they were going to 
lose. - a 

Mr. AIKEN: That is what concerns me at the moment. I think they were 
entitled to some compensation. I am interested in knowing what the nature 
of the compensation was in dollars. 
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a, Settee I malls be aa to Set the information on this As I say, 
worked out after talking to the Ontario Hydro, because we thought they 
had a great deal of experience on compensation matters in connection with 
: St. Lawrence development. We got the benefit of their experience and we 
ik their basis. We discussed it with Treasury Board and it was approved by 
mas a fair basis for compensation. I will get the details for you. 

Mr. Suvpson: Was this hotel established there for some time? © 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Quite some time. 


5 Mr. Smmpson: Would not your decision be based to quite a degree on the 
act that some of these people in these areas are providing goods and services to 


he people and they would not be there if it was not for government establish- 
rents? 


m ain administration centre up until the present time; and once it ceased to 
be the main administration centre, most of the through business that keeps a 
hotel going vanishes. Now, mind you, if the new oil developments go ahead 
s successfully as we hope they will, it is not impossible that there will be 
ther centres where there will be a population that would sustain a hotel; 
4 ut Aklavik will not be one, I can guarantee that. The possibilities will be at 
Inuvik and Fort McPherson. 


fo Mr. PayNeE: In connection with this subject, surely we are into an entteers 
ifferent concept in this situation than in the case of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Yaise this point at this time because it could have every long range implications. 
The relocation and the changes in the economic situation at Aklavik are factors 
hat have existed elsewhere in Canada, whether in connection with the St. 
Be arence Seaway development or other hydro developments, where we have 

virtue of government action physically dispossessed and made it impossible 
e people to continue. In those cases there is a responsibility, but in northern 
ee opinent, while I go along with Mr. Aiken that if it is an incentive for 
he development of the north and that is policy, we have a reason; but if it 
is on the basis of the government developing a new area for one of many 
reasons and saying: here now, we have created an economic difficulty for 


nd dangerous concept of government Deere Tes in the future, and I think 
it is one that should be looked at. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I suppose that is a matter of judgment, Mr. Payne. ‘It 
fas thought that in this case it was really a direct action which was going to 
totally remove livelihood for at least a lot of these operators. I would agree 
that if this went very far, you would get into some pretty dangerous ground. 
But in this particular case I do think we would have been doing a very great 
injustice to some people who have pioneered development up there if, in 
effect, we pulled the rug out from under them and gave them nothing at all. 


— Mr. Payne: I am not quarrelling with what was done; I am quarrelling 
J ery severely with the principle on which the evidence indicates it was based. 
‘te it was for the furtherance of northern development, you have one situation; 
but if it is compensation for injury done by government development in an 
area, this could carry over to most fields in Canada, and we are on very 
dangerous ground. 

y 


_ Mr. ArKken: Mr. Chairman, may I follow that up by asking if the depart- 


qely going to be relocated? 
a) 


ae Mr. RoBERTSON: They will not get compensation unless they do, because 
that will be the only reason for compensation. 
ice 21308-2—24 


_ Mr. RosBertson: Some of them, certainly. Certainly the hotel would not — 
be there. It would not have established there if Aklavik had not been the 


eople living elsewhere. We are opening—on that basic principle—a most tragic _ 


ment has any idea how many of the people who will be given compensation are 
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Mr. AIKEN: So they must relocate on the new ; site before they Beth com- 
pensation? “a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. Some iticatien of what we estimate as to the size 
that Aklavik is going to be in the future is given by the fact that we hav 
not added to our two-room school. We think the community will be the size 
that will fill a two-room school. % 
Mr. AIKEN: Would it be fair to say that most of those people will incu ir 
additional expense, substantial additional expense, in relocating? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, very substantial. 


Mr. AIKEN: Then compensation will cover maybe only a percentage of their r 
additional expense? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 4 

Mr. Payne: I suppose this question is ill put, with the minister not bein 
here; but I think it is important that we have in evidence something respectin 
policy in the future. In that regard I would like to have a statement as t 
your future policy with a similar undertaking elsewhere in the north, or in 
national parks. Surely we are into a very cardinal See that is going t to 


to say A See 
Mr. PAYNE: Yes. 


private eronice merchants, or anything, who would be involved? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, merchants: there would be about four or five trade 
who have posts and who are going to relocate. The Hudson’s Bay Compan} 
is the largest of them. e 


Mr. Sumpson: They figure on relocating? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes; they have already started construction. They 
probably are not getting compensation; they are probably not relocating, bt 


are just establishing a new post. : 
Mr. Harpie: The same with Semmler; he is simply establishing one. . 
Mr. Rospertson: If they are simply establishing a new post, they will 1 not 
get compensation for the old one. 


Mr. RoBERGE: They can keep the two posts? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes. In addition to that, there is a private charter airway 
service there which has buildings. It is going to be relocated at the new place. 
Mr. Stmpson: How about private individuals, people who may be livi r: 
in the area, if they move over to the new townsite? 


Mr. Rosertson: They would get compensation for what they left behinil 
If you were to see the houses, you would realize the compensation will 7 
be high. 


Mr. Coates: What do you expect the population of Inuvik to be? : 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It is very hard to say. We have planned it on the possibh 
maximum of 5,000. 


Mr. Smumpson: What about your schools—do you plan to have any res- 
idential schools? | 


Mr. Ropertson: Not residential schools. The sytem that has been deviset 
is to construct hostels, and then the children attend the day school. Th 
sounds like a distinction without a difference, but there is a very importa 
difference. The reason is, that if you have residential schools, the residentii 
facilities are, for the most part, for either Eskimo or-Indian children, and if 
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ney stay in that residential school tee are educated in isolation; Nepene if 
‘ou have them go to a day school, then they. are mixed with the people of 


RS 


he community, the children, the whites, and all the rest of it. 


_ Mr. Srmpson: In relation to the planned possible population of Inuvik 
of 5,000, in your development of sewer and water facilities, would that be 
taken into consideration—building lots, or housing lots, or anything? 


Mr. RoBERTsSoN: Do you mean, do we have— 


_. Mr. Suupson: Will facilities be provided? Will you be looking forward to. 
providing facilities for additional, new houses? 


Mr. Ropertson: Yes. Both the physical plan of the townsite, and also the 
capacity of the sewer-water-power facilities, are such that they can take care 
of a community of that size. In fact, they can be expanded beyond that. But, 
basically, there is the structure ‘here for that. 


ts Mr. Coates: How long do you pas it might be before the town would 
have a population of 5,000? 


- Mr. Rosertson: It is very hard to know; but the map Mr. Hamilton 
showed the other day demonstrated—you will hee noticed—that the permit 
areas that have been taken up for oil exploration completely blanket the entire 
delta. They go both sides of the delta and beyond the delta to the water, 

ed they go upstream from it. If oil and gas development goes ahead at a 
reasonably rapid rate, this area could be up to 5,000 and beyond 5,000. We 
eannot know; that is our trouble. 


= Mr. COATES: Why was the decision made to relocate, or to build a new 
town—shall we say—at Inuvik at the present time? 

Mr. Rosertson: Well, as I mentioned— 

Mr. COATES: You mentioned a number of things: but why did the depart- 
ment consider it necessary to take the step at this specific time? 

. Mr. ROBERTSON: Because considerable expansion was going to come. “AWe 
had plans for more development and building there; the Department of Trans- 
port wanted an increase in facilities, the navy wanted an increase in their 
facilities, and it was clear that in fie next few years there was going to be 
substantial construction. It would either be at the old place or it would be 
‘somewhere else. It was decided that, if a change was to be made, that was 
the time it would be cheapest to do it. 

_ Mr. Coates: In this regard, are there any other towns within a fair dis- 
tance from Aklavik that might have been expanded, rather than the depart- 
‘Ment taking that responsibility of building a brand new townsite? 
Mr. RoBertson: No; the closest place is Fort McPherson, which is on the 
Peel river, 70 or 80 miles away. But at Fort McPherson there is no gravel; it 
‘is on an alluvial deposit as well. It is a better location than Aklavik, by a 
long shot, because it is on a height; but there is no gravel at Fort Mephercaas 
mee Wir. Coates: How far did you say it is? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Seventy miles. 

Mr. Harpies: It is possibly 50 or 60, by air. 

Mr. Rogertson: About 60, by air. 

' Mr. Coates: And this one is 30? 

~ Mr. Rospertson: This one is 35. 

Mr. Coates: So it is a matter of going another 25 miles? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: But Fort McPherson would have been precious little 
etter than Aklavik. Fort McPherson is on higher ground—Mr. Nielsen has 
been there—but there is no gravel at Fort McPherson, none at all. It is not 
+ a channel which would be en route to the western coast; it is not a place 
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that Eskimos use at all. There oT have been Horne to recommend fs id 
it would have cost at least as much—and, I think, a great deal | more—t¢ 
relocate there. There is nothing there to expand upon. Finally, there is n n 
source of water that would be adequate. _ . 
Mr. Sumpson: In your plans at the present times! have you pinned any- 
thing in relation to an Eskimo establishment there—Eskimo housing? a q 
Mr. RoBerRtSON: We hope there is going to be no dividing line, except the 
dividing line that economics bring in. The town is planned on the basis | 0 
a serviced area and an unserviced area. This is simply recognition of LS \e 
economic facts of life, that some people will not be able to pay the costs that 
are involved in the serviced areas. But if they can, our hope and our object® ve 
is that Eskimos, Indians, whites and mixed blood will be living cheek Dy 
jowl in each of them, A they will be working substantially, we hope, at the 
same kind of jobs. 
Mr. Stmpson: What I meant was: have you planned any Eskimo housing, 
such as the establishment they have at Churchill? re 
Mr. Rosertson: No. What has been done, though, is this: when plan ns 
were being made for the construction phase there had to be provision for 
construction camps, housing facilities for the construction workers. Thes 
could have been provided in the normal way, as purely temporary constructic 
facilities, but it was decided that a much better thing, taking the long view 
would be to build “512’s”. These are small houses of a permanent cateuom 
they contain 512 square feet: they -are 16’. x32’ in..dimensions, “These wer 
going to be very little more costly than the provision of ordinary ca np 
facilities. 
We thought we could amortize a considerable part of the cost over thi 
construction use. Then, at the end of the work, we would have soundly buil 
well insulated, smaller houses that would be available for sale at a depreciated | 
price. This means we are going to have good, low-cost housing available for 
Eskimos, Indians and people who do not have the kind of income that will 
enable them to afford larger houses. 3 
Mr. Harpte: What kind of price do you think ye will be pe on 
those houses after the construction is over? 4 
Mr. SIvErRTz: We have a depreciated value, since the houses have ‘bee 
used for several years. . ‘3 
Mr. Harvie: Do the contractors pay anything now for rental of thes 
houses? 
Mis SIVERTZ: = Yes, 
Mr. Harvie: That will be applied? . 
Mr. SrvErtTz: That will be applied. But the houses will have to b 
renovated before they are in a fit condition to live in, because they have ‘bee 
used for several years as bunkhouses. a 
Mr. Ropertson: It will require a superficial renovation, Se than a 
basic renovation. ms 
Mr. Harpre: What would the depreciated cost be, with the rental ta e 
into consideration that has been paid by the operator, plus the renovation 
Mr. Ropertson: I think the expectation is that it will be something i in 
the vicinity of $2,500; but this will depend, in individual circumstances, 0 9 
how long a house has been used and, thenctose. how long depreciation can 
applied against the construction use. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Will the government be losing any money, at that vt 


. Mr. Rogpertson: No; the idea is to have an amortized cost that is covere 
by construction use. 


STS 
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Y the ee ee Doss, Fiat elite the lot? 

tr. Rosertson: No, that does not cover the lot. 
Mr. Harptz: Is there any charge for the lot? 
Mr. Ropertson: No, the lot has no charge, if the person has come off a_ 


| Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, the deputy minister appears to indicate that 
- one of the main reasons the present site was chosen is because of the availa- | 
bility of materials necessary for construction of the buildings. 


Mr. Rosertson: That is correct.. 
Mr. COATES: Would he tell me what have been the construction costs of 


‘Mr. ROBERTSON: I cannot pedicels give you a comparison. I can give 
_ you what the costs are for the contracts placed. Tenders were called for 
_ the airport runway, but in actual fact only one tender was received. That 


Mr. CoaTEs: Only one tender was received? 


: Mr. ROBERTSON: Only one tender was received: that tender was by a 
| “company that was newly incorporated by the Dutton people, Standard Gravel, 
and so on, Calgary. It is called Aklavik Constructors. The tender was — 
$9,953,265. That contract was far in excess of the estimate at the time, and 
‘what was done was to work out a contract with the Aklavik Constructors 
bs under which they did it at a target Price, with an incentive 10 per cent for 
avings. - 
. Mr. Coates: In other words, agreed price, cost plus? 
_ Mr. Rosertson: Cost plus, or cost minus. 
Mr. CoaTEes: One of the two? 
ib Mr. ROBERTSON: The incentive operated to keep the cost down. 
3 _ Mr. Nigtsen: What was the target price you set? 
i Mr. ROBERTSON: $5,500,000. 
Mr. Nietsen: And what was the airport built for? 
Mr. Ropertson: $5,500,000. 
: Mr. NIELSEN: What was his percentage of profit? 
eh Mr. ROBERTSON: I will have to check; I have not got that. With regard 
_ to the airport runway, instead of 5,000 feet at the target price, it will be 
roughly 6,000 feet at the target price. 


Mr. Simpson: That was for the runway. Did that include aa terminal 


building? 
_ Mr. Rosertson: No. 


Be Mr. Suvpson: Has that a hard surface? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: No, it is gravel. The airport lighting is a subcontract. 


Do you want that? It is only $20 odd thousand. I can give it to you, if you 
want it; 


Mr. Simpson: No. 

_ Mr. Rosertson: It went to the lowest tender, Schumacher, MacKenzie of 
-Edmonton—$23, 232. 

| Mr. NIELSEN: Have you information there as to the highest tender? 

Mr. Rogertson: Yes, Stevenson and Treadway Limited, Bt Edmonton— 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen do you want a copy of the agreement with 
Aklavik Constructors? 
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Mr. attr Before we go any - -further, Mr. Chairrhan—on< a point of 
order—this committee, since we started to sit this year to go over the estimates 
of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, has wandered ’way beyond 

our terms of reference. I have no objection to questions on the relocation 
of Aklavik, because it is still going on; but to take up the time of the com-— 
mittee with these questions is, I ae unnecessary. I am sure that these 
answers could have been given through the order paper in the House, rather © 
than asking the department now for answers. 4 

If they were tabled, it would save a great deal of time in our questioning, © 
because I am sure that if and when they are tabled they will provoke, other — 
questions. It would save the time of the committee, if you want to get through © 
with this committee before the end of July. I think a different procedure ~ 
could be used. a 

Mr. NIELSEN: If I may accede to Mr. Hardie’s suggestion, I would be ~ 
agreeable to having the department table a list of the contracts which have © 
been undertaken at Inuvik and/or Aklavik, showing the lowest tender and 
the highest tender in each individual instance. Then perhaps the members ~ 
of the committee could study it before asking questions at the next sitting. 

Mr. Rogertson: I can do that, or we can give all the tenders, if you would ~ 
like them. i: 

Mr. Nretsen: That would be even better, if those details are handy. 

Mr. Srmpson: Before we get away from the relocation question, I would — 
like to ask this question, Mr Chairman: you are talking about these people = 
moving, and with regard to any person who had a lot at Aklavik, you will © 
provide a new lot on the new townsite. Was Aklavik a surveyed nig Did a 
the people there own property, or was it leased? : 


Mr. ROBERTSON: They owned property. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, what is your pleasure regarding the nO &, 
raised by Messrs. Hardie, Coates and Nielsen? c 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would ae ee be Seat to my suggestion? 


time. | 

Mr. CoatEes: On the specific question I was asking with regard to this ; 
matter, it would be of any assistance if this came forth, because I wanted — 
to question the minister further on the contract siarded to the Aklavik s 
Constructors. bi 


Mr. Harpre: Go ahead. 


Mr. RopertTson: We will get the actual terms of the contract, if you wish * 
to have them. I do not have the details with me at the moment. < 


Mr. Coates: I was more interested in the procedure you followed. In ~ 
view of the fact that your department received only one tender, I was — 
wondering whether further efforts were made to see if it was possible to get — 
more than one tender from construction companies in Canada. It seems — 
strange to me that of all the construction companies only one pede be — 
interested. a 


Mr. Rosertson: It was not strange at that time. However, the situation, — 
very happily, has changed a lot. At that time we experienced a good deal — 
of difficulty in getting contractors interested in northern construction. Con- — 
struction was proceeding at a pretty high rate in the rest of Canada and most ~ 
of them were not in any need to reach out far afield; they had enough close ~ 
to home. At that stage, northern development was still regarded as a pretty f 
hazardous sort of business and one in which a man could lose his shirt as — 
easily as he could make a profit. We had difficulty in getting competition. 
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hat was in 1956. However, by contrast, when we came to the school and 
hostels, we got three tenders and the Aklavik Constructors had very good 
competition. They thought they were in on the ground and had an advantage 
and were going to do the work. But a real competition developed and we 
got a good set of tenders. Then a year later we received seven tenders in 
connection with the main body of other buildings. Competition has increased 
certainly since 1956, but back in that year it was very difficult to get com-~ 
petition. 

_ Mr. Coates: Were construction companies in general aware of the fact 
that there was a construction program in progress of the magnitude of this one? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes. If they were not, it was only because they had not 
read the newspapers and read the tender calls. We were giving it publicity 
in the hope of getting competition. 


| Mr. Coates: Have many construction companies who have taken federal 
contracts in the north become bankrupt? 


: _ Mr. Rosertson: I do not think so. Usually, what happened in the period 
when it was difficult to get competition was that they added on a sufficient 
contingency amount and they hoped this would take care of anything that 
went wrong in their northern work. The tenders were pretty high in the 
early stages; we receive better tenders now. 

Mr. Harpie: Did the Department of Northern Affairs call for all of these 
tenders? 


_ Mr. Rosertson: No, the Department of Transport called for the airport 
tender but it was discussed with us because, as I mentioned earlier, Northern 
Affairs had a sort of an over-all view on the thing. All the airport tenders 
have been called by the Department of Transport and the tenders for the 
other ones, with the exception of sewer, water and utilities, have been called 
by the Department of Public Works. Sewer, water and utilities were called 
by Northern Canada Power. 


Mr. HARDIE: Well, in that case I think the place to question the tenders 
or the contracts is under Transport or Public Works. It is not in our terms 
of reference. 


Mr. Ropertson: If that is what is wanted, we can get all that information 
and return it to you. 
| Mr. Coates: With the present interest of the construction industry in 
northern development, do you think, if this program were undertaken today 
rather than when it was, that the costs would be somewhat less than what 
they will be? I am perornins to the relocation of Aklavik. 
| Mr. Rosertson: I doubt it. The airport work was the major one among 
the early tenders and that was put, as I say, on a different basis to remove 
this contingency inflation, and we got it for the target price. 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: Would not competition itself have lowered the price? You 
have given an example in the pool contract that you mentioned. 


Mr. RoBERTSON: I do not think it would on the airport because it was done 
on the basis of cost with a fee that operated as an incentive. I do not see that 
it. would have affected that. 

_ Mr. CoaTEs: What construction took place before the airport development? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Most of that was on a day-labour basis. It was a matter 
of getting the land cleared, putting in the basic roads, getting the warehouses 
and the wharf constructed. We did the roads, the wharf and that sort of thing, 
and the warehouses were done by the Department of Public Works. 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: Following along the line of Mr. Coates’ question, you say the 
contract for the runway was awarded in 1956 and you received only one 
tender. Since that time more companies have become interested in northern 
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construction and, therefore, as ie wadersted it; Mr. Coates’ ‘point is that toda 
you most likely ‘would receive more contracts than you had received for t h 
runway in 1956; therefore, with the CUBS ELCs you would have most likel 
got a lower price. eon 
Mr. RoBERTSON: But my point is that the tender was not given for the’ air- 
port on the basis in which the submission was made. There is a further point 
I would like to mention, and it is this. The lower prices are a product o 
two things. They are in part a product of increased competition and in par 
a product of the fact that the construction work that has gone on before ha ; 
given a lot of experience on the phases of construction and the contractors now 
are not as worried about the unknowns as they were earlier. The early phas x: 
had to be overcome by someone. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Do you not agree that Mr. Coates has a cogent point here 
I think you missed the point I was making and it is this: if that contract we: re 
called today, most likely you would have three or more tenders? a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. eres 
Mr. NIELSEN: Therefore, that element of competition would be there whiet 
would probably result in lower cost. 
Mr. RoBERTSON: The element of competition would be there, yes. 4 wa 
thinking that costs in general had gone up and there are offsetting factor 
and so on. A 
Mr. Coates: This is part of the reason why I asked an earlier questio 
with regard to the time element in the relocation of Aklavik. It would appea 
to me that not enough publicity was given and that actually and in fact ~ 
only publicity that the northland has received to any degree has been the 
result of two election campaigns, in which the Prime Minister pointed out— y 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not want to get into the political aspects of this. 
Mr. HARDIE: What a laugh! 
Mr. AIKEN: I know Mr. Hardie resents the intrusion of politics. 
Mr. Harovie: I do not resent it; I love it. 
Mr. AIKEN: But will you not admit that what Mr. Coates said was true? : 


‘ 3 


tions and in these campaigns northern development was a very essential iss ue. 
It did focus more attention on the north. . i 


Mr. FIARDIE: Maybe it did, but if you look at the eonates of nore r 


once the roads that the former saben pation started are finished, you fellow V 
will not know where you are going. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Could I get back to the point, Mr. Chatman “- 
Mr. Rosertson: If you do not mind, Mr. Chairman, I would rather ne 
get involved in this. 
Mr. NIELSEN: I have a question for the deputy minister. Do you feet thé 
outside contractors have the idea, because the construction is in the north and 
because these are government projects, that this is an area in which they ca 
make a fast buck and, therefore, we have created an atmosphere among 
contractors in Canada where they bid over and above a figure at which t e 
can build such a project, with a reasonable margin of profit? & 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you asking him to give an opinion of the conte rs 
Mr. NIELSEN: In his experience has he found this to be so? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I would say that with my knowledge—and I am 
going to say how this is arrived at—that as there is a good deal of construc 
activity and so on in the north there is now a good deal of interest show 
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ca 1 7 the part of contractors and ith varying oa depending on location. 
‘There is pretty active competition. Now, in that regard there may have been 
A thoughts that contracts could be padded for the kind of reasons to which 


ia on 


‘Mr. Nielsen refers, but it is pretty well offset by the fact that they know there 
Ss ‘going to be competition. There are some exceptions and I am thinking 
of remote locations such as Igloolik where you do not get competition or that 
sort of thing. We generally hold that type of thing in reserve and regard 
& it on a day-labour basis to make sure we are not completely exposed to the 
_ possibility we will not get competition. 

my. Mr. Harpixz: In the case of the proposed Dawson City—Peel Plateau road, 
os were called this year and I am wondering if the lowest bids came from 


people in business in the Yukon. 


; Mr. NIELSEN: This contract was let by the Department of Public Works. 
Ido not want to give evidence, but my friend can rest assured that the lowest 
tender was accepted in all cases. 


Mr. Harpie: But was it a local contractor? 


a Mr. NIELSEN: The Department of Public Works would be the only people 
who could answer that. My answer would be, yes. 


4 _ Mr. Harvie: If they are going to answer this, they are going to answer all 
_ the other questions, and the Department of Transport are going to answer for 
_ their contracts. The Department of Northern Affairs are paying for this road 
he and if you want us to question Public Works, you are going to ask Public Works 
3 and all the rest of them. 
Pg The CHAIRMAN: The information can be obtained from the Department 
ot Public Works or the Department of Transport. Gentlemen, you are denne ye 
with the estimates of Northern Affairs. 


Z ee 


ee pe So Vir: HARDIE: And this is an estimate of Northern Affairs for that road. 


a The CHAIRMAN: The deputy minister can obtain the information for the 
- committee. 


ed Mr. RoBERTSON: We can get the information. 
( 


i Mr. NIELSEN: Could we call a witness from the Department of ae 
Works? 
- The CHAIRMAN: Yes, if we find it necessary to do so. 


Bs Mr. AIKEN: Let us not get diverted from the subject of the relocation of 
ie Aklavik. 


The CuarrMan: I think that the department can obtain the infoumation 
and if you feel later you want to call a witness from the Department of Public 
_ Works, we can consider it. The question of calling witnesses is a matter 


~ which will have to be taken up by the steering committee, if necessary. 


- _ Mr. AIKEN: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that we try 
_ to complete this one subject and move on to another one; otherwise, we are 
i going to be wandering around. 


'. Mr. Coates: Will there be included in the contracts you will give us 
_ information in connection with ‘512’ houses and Eskimo houses? 

ie Mr. ROBERTSON: These were done on a day-labour basis. I mentioned 
_ the day-labour work that was done up there in the early phases. We can get 


_ gots but they are not contracts. 


__- Mr. CoatEes: Would this day-labour be Eskimo labour to a large ely 


Mr. Ropertson: Largely. There were two reasons we wanted to use day-_ 
“ae” at an early point there. One reason was that we thought the work could 
be done better at the initial stage by people who were directly involved in the 
e ‘planning of the whole thing, and the other reason was that we felt in that way 
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we could initiate 16cn) people into these projects. We wanted to get them ‘a ) 
work. The contractor does not necessarily want to get them to work; he wants 
to get his contract completed as economically as he can. We felt if we had 
a couple of years in which we could employ these people and give them training, 
it would help in getting them employment with contractors. It has worked 
out that way. I might add that courses were given in carpentry and that sort 
of thing. We did this so we could tell the contractors, when the time came, 
that there is trained or semi-trained labour available locally and we want you ~ 
-to use them as much as possible. As a result of this I think we are going to” 
have at the end of this construction phase a good number of people there who 
are pretty well trained in heavy equipment operation, carpentry and various — 
construction trades, which will be extremely useful for them. : 
Mr. CoaTEs: Was the department planning on pee these types of housa : . 
which they built to the people in the area? 4 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. That is the depreciated house to which tam referring. | 


Mr. Coates: Unless you could ascertain somehow what a contractor would 
build a house for and what the actual cost was, allowing, for instance, the facta 
that the government of Canada was getting some benefit by building theselll 
houses on a day-labour basis, it would be probably more expensive on a day- 4 
labour basis than if you let them by contract. 

Mr. RoBertson: It would be very difficult to answer that question. I heardill 
Mr. Connelly pass some remark; perhaps he would like to make a statement — 
on this. i 

Mr. A. B. CONNELLY (Chief, Engineering Division, Northern Affairs Brann 
The cost of building 512 houses is $2,000 more by contract than by day- labour. 

Mr. Coates: Then there have been contracts called for the north? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, but not at Aklavik. There have been other places. 

Mr. Coates: I think you said they would cost more the other way. 

Mr. HarpIE: Was one of the chief reasons for doing it by day-labour at 
that particular time due to the fur prices that were paid in the delta area? Ie 
am sure the committee members know that all these people lived entirely oO % 
fur up until that time; the fur prices were down and it gave the government — 
an opportunity to do something about employing these people in some other : 
line, which would give them something besides the $400 a year that they were 
receiving from fur. 4 

Mr. Coates: I have no argument at all with the judgment in connection 
with their policy of employment; all I was trying to do was to determine what 
the cost of these were compared to what a contractor would charge. 

Mr. Rospertson: As Mr. Connelly has said, our experience has been that P 
we can get them at a lower cost on a day-labour basis. They are too small a 
product, even when you build a group of them, to interest contractors to any 
degree. 

Mr. Coates: Could I have the square foot cost of building these? 4 


Mr. RoBERTSON: It depends on the location. It is around $10 a square foot — 
at Aklavik. : 7 ic 


Mr. NIELSEN: And that is not usual. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It depends on the location. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is not the usual square foot cost of construction. I di ) 
not think the committee should have that misapprehension. 


Mr. Rosertson: It is lower at Aklavik than it would be in most places 


Mr. Coates: $10 a square foot is probably lower than most of the con- 
tractors would do it. , 


= 
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7" _ Mr. SIVERT?: I should point out that this is a simple building design; it 
did not include plumbing or heating of an expensive character. That was a 
he rock bottom price and we were well satisfied wath the cost of these particular 
| buildings. 


Ly _ Mr. Coates: And because of this you were able to give the people there a 
_ great deal of training. 

- _ Mr. RoBertson: I think the training came later, but the contractors have 
Fa been pretty well satisfied with the labour that came out of it. We regard that 
as an important by-product because the life of the delta has been hunting and 
¥ ‘trapping. The average cost of muskrat skins last winter was around 7 0 cents; 
a few years ago it was $2. 


E Mr. CoATEs: As indicated to the Eskimo Affairs Committee, it was their 
or to forget ‘about the fur trade because of the fact the prices are rock 
_ bottom, and be trained in construction. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


o Mr. SIVERTZ: I do not want to leave the committee with the idea that 
_ permanent buildings, with mechanical services, were obtained for anything 
like $10 a square foot. 


The CHAIRMAN: We wili adjourn now until 9 a.m. tomorrow morning. 
Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, I think 9.30 a.m. would be better. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it has proved rather difficult to obtain a quorum for 
9 a.m. Our next meeting will be at 9.30 a.m. tomorrow morning. 
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Eric. ee Jones, 


"MINUTES oF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 28, 1959. ae 
= (33) ee 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9. 30 0 clock 
this. day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. ‘Murphy, presiding. . ae 


ES Members ee Messrs. Aiken, Coates, Doucett, Hardie, Korchinski, 


urces: Messrs. R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister; B. G. Sivertz, Director, 
a. A. .G, ie Assistant Director, Northern Administration Branch; 


as. Northern Administration Branch and D. W. Bartlett, Executive Officer. 
... Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
Di Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Continuing on Item 275, Branch Administration, Northern Administration 


cerning the establishment of the new townsite of Inuvik which is ie 


: Eric H. Jones, | 
Clerk of the Committee. | 
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ard caecinee: of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 


ch, Mr; Robertson answered certain questions which had previously been — 
ed. Mr. Robertson and other officials were further questioned on matters _ 


Cea 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, May 28, 1959. 
9.30 a.m. 


> The Cncaruy: Gentlemen, we eves a quorum. We are on item 275 of 
Northern Administration Branch. 


. Mr. McFarRLANE: Mr. Chairman, are we ready to proceed? 


ah The CHAIRMAN: Yes. The deputy minister has some information which 
“was requested. If you wish, he is prepared to table that information this 
‘morning. 


> _ Mr. R. G. ROBERTSON Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Yesterday we were asked for details on the airport contract at 


Inuvik. I have that information and, because it is quite lengthy, perhaps I 
could table it instead of reading it to you. 


s a The CHAIRMAN: It is the same information which he gave orally eaten 


: Mr. RoBERTSON: This gives the details. 
4 Mr. McGrecor: Have you copies available for the committee? 
ie 


a Mr. Rosertson: I only have the one copy. I will read it, if you wish. 


Mr. Harpie: I think you should read it.. Let us finish up this subject 
‘matter which we are on and then proceed to another section; otherwise, we 
are going to be all over the place. 


~*~ Mr. Coates: I agree with you. 
Mr. Ropertson: Shall I read it? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


SF A eet ee, 
= . ES: eh 


- Mr. Rosertson: Gentlemen, I mentioned yesterday that we called for 
‘tenders for the airfield at vie and that there was only one tender sub- 
‘mitted. That original bid was for $9,953,265 for a strip 5,600 feet in length. 
Now, I mentioned that because there had been only fie one tender and 
because it was considered much too high, that a new arrangement had been 
“negotiated. Perhaps I could simply read the details about the renegotiation. 


f On June 25, 1956, Treasury Board authorized the Department of Trans- 
‘port to negotiate a contract with Aklavik Constructors Limited to build a 
length of runway of 4,000 feet instead of 5,600 feet for the target estimate of 
$5 million, plus a fen fee of 10 per cent. The contract was negotiated. on 
this basis on October 31, 1956, with the provision that any saving on the $5 
‘million estimate would firs shared between the contractor and the govern- — 
ment on the basis of 30 per cent to the contractor and 70 per cent e the 

government. ‘This was an incentive clause to get the price down. 


-If there was any saving, the Department of Transport was authorized to 
‘negotiate a contract with Aklavik Constructors Limited to increase the length 
ig the runway, that is within the target price. Since the Department of 

Transport had enough data on which to base costs from the first contract— | 
‘that is after it had been under way—they decided to terminate this contract 
and negotiate a new contract on the unit price ‘basis to increase the length 

of the poway to 5,000 feet, plus two 300-foot over-shoots. 
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negotiated with the same company for the unit prices as folie: a 
material at $2.28 per ton; crushed stone at $3.52 per ton. — ; By ‘ 
With these renegotiated prices it was considered possible to increase the 
effective length of the runway to 6,000 feet and still have a total cost under 
the $5,500,000 originally estimated. The Department of Transport’s applica- 
tion to Treasury Board to construct this further extension was approved by 
Treasury Board on April 7, 1959. a 
To sum it all up, the result is that whereas the original bid was $9.9 millio or 
for a runway of 5,600 feet, the end result is going to be a runway of 6,00 
feet, which is 400 feet more than the original requirement for the target pric 
of $5,500,000. That is the end result of the whole operation. aa 
Mr. McGrecor: How wide was the runway? So 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It was 6,000 feet. a 
Mr. McGrecor: I did not ask how long; I Bees how wide it was. ~~ 
Mr. RoBerTSoN: I do not know the width, but we could find that out for 
you. ee, 
- Mr. McGrecor: Now, surely, Mr. Robertson— we have figures of $5, 500 00 10 
and although you know the length, you do not know the width. ‘g 
Mr. RopertTSON: I can find out the width for you, Mr. McGregor. = 
Mr. McGrecor: Sure you could, but you should have the figure right here Q, 
Why is it that you have not the figure right here? ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN: He was not asked for that figure yesterday, Mr. McGregor 
It can be obtained. ae 
Mr. HarpDIE: Could one of the officials behind you tell us the width? q 
Mr. ROBERTSON: This is a Department of Transport specification and con - 
tract. I can find the information and let you know. o> 
Mr. McGregor: How could you arrive at whether it is a fair cost? You 
know it is 6,000 feet long but it may be a mile or 100 feet wide. na 
The CHaIRMaAN: I agree that we should have asked yesterday and if. 
had done so Mr. Robertson would have had the figure in connection with 
width this morning. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Perhaps we could get the information ee telephone. - — 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we may be able to obtain it in a few minutes. 3 a 
Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, Mr. McGregor was not here yesterday and h he 
might not realize that the Department of Transport and not the Departing it 
of Northern Affairs built the airport. a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: We can get a full description of the technical aspects ; 
that is wanted. —— 
The CHAIRMAN: You asked yesterday to have particulars of other contracts, 
Mr. Robertson has those for tabling, and we will table this information. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Do you want me to read this, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: It might be as well. = 
Mr. ROBERTSON: These are the details on the tenders for the various ‘con 
fracts that were asked for yesterday. “yy 
For the school and hostel at Inuvik there were three tenders: 
(a) Poole Construction Co. Ltd., ef 
-Edmonton,' Alberta sities iy ees an etree ee $5,415,350 ee 
(b) Aklavik Contractors, a a 
Edmonton; Albertay2i% 7-2i sas. a tide eke aan 5,830,000 
(c) McNamara Construction Co. Ltd., . ee: 
Leaside,: Ontario y.keenc ae een ae ee ee 8,973,000 


. 


ay 

‘; 

a 
ag 


ia as ae. See of Pane ‘Works eatinistes was $6, 842, 000. The cone 
a fete was awarded to ‘Poole Construction Company Limited on April 
26, 1957. Completion date is August 1959. 


(2) Frame buildings: there was one contract called for a large number 
ey aed I will list id frame ees rises are the pores 


- Tenders were received as follows: 


(a) Bird Construction Co. Ltd., ie 
Bilinientons Hoes 02. a ays en ve .. $5,261,066 


(b) Poole Construction Co. Ltd., 

; Honionton. Vilberta Nic. eae. Ce MORNE os nia 5,009,000 
a (c) Aklavik Contractors, 
i WMONLGT PALDOELOS oo oe we al bcs Co Rr ee 5,873,000 
oo (d) McNamara Construction Co. Ltd., 
re DeasIOes ontaMNO ae ech ek. lao ew baie coea 6,019,320 

(e) Dawson & Hall Limited, | 

as RY URCOLEV OT ES a ere he des Biel sete ko wwe ww chs IRs 6,126,995 
— _(f) Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd., 
TUCTHOU TOM: eA LOCEE Ah as cua stake Ve a PRS wa epee oe 6,480,549 
‘a (g) Rush & Tompkins (Canada) Ltd., , 
ec BemMOnLOR Inert aes oe Sc te oe wile saa 6,995,000. - 

ae: The Department of Public Works estimate was $7,530,200. In other words, 
the. lowest tender was $2.3 million below the original planning estimate, and the 
_ contract was awarded to Bird Construction, the lowest tenderer, on June 30, 
1958. - 
:. I also have information on the status, degree of construction ie SO. forth, 


if that is required. 
| The CHAIRMAN: That can be taken in. 


‘Mr. ROBERTSON: 
The breakdown of Bird Construction Company Limited contract is 


as follows: 
Project Contract Price Completion Date 

eal, eee ee Oe $ 1,389, 476.00 August 31, 1960 

Me UTBES JROSIO ONCE. 24005 ae a ck hehe See eS 301, 050.00 August 31, 1960 
men Male Staff and Garage... 0.03.66. 06sec te 102,886.00 August 31, 1960 
aa $ 1,793, 412.00 i 
> -&.C.M.P. Quarters...;......... Date LN ea oe, $ 203,000.00 August 31, 1959 
TS PO rate Ss Re Fre re SHE ee ee ied 80,111.00 August 31, 1959 
BS EL0USER 3 ists. RBI ie Mabe mpede ee eae 40, 270.00 August 31, 1959 
_ | $ 323,381.00 
x Cre ae ee eran oer Dee Os 52 $ 93,267.00 August 8, 1950" 


UDG i Re be er Has ay ea eran gee het hee $ 415,722.00 August 31, 1959 
VLE TY TI ES 54 16 (pO Ir yale BI tetea aoe iar a a rare $ 213,868.00 August 31, 1959 
Single Staff Quarters..............0..00e00e 000s 311,711.00 August 31, 1959 


Beet CSIC ONCOS TG aoe. cuch hr gas eo oling Hee $ 2,109, 705.00 64 Units—Aug. 31/59 
58 Units—Aug. 31/59 


Grand Total. PPPS Srey eras eat SOUR Tn ereigeans $ 5, 261,066.00 


_ P ST Bir eMC PL eS Os RG vite OAS One, Sok ie Bi a Rs gS ; 
Nod fo ” 1 cS a oe ; ars ee = 2 S Ae x ~ es } Sy 
: : : ‘ E eee ee et nk eS ae 
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ie aee . ey et a eee ten ee a Le 
«32 -Progress”; ie Rd ee ee aa fice : Sut: 
(a) Schools & Hostels : . ‘te 


Contract awarded on April 26, 1957 to Poole Construcien Com F 
_ Limited in the amount of $5,415,350.00. . 

33% completed on December, 19572 :% 

89% completed on December, 1958 . 

Estimated completion date is August, 1959. 

(b) Hospital Buildings 

30% completed on December, 1958 

Estimated completion date is August 31, 1960. 

(c) R.C.M.P. Buildings 

26% completed on December, 1958 

Estimated completion date is August 31,71 9598. 

(d) Laundry & Fire Hall 

35% completed on December, 1958 

Estimated completion date is August 31, 1959. < 

(e) Housing, Office Accommodation 

26% completed on December, 1958 

Estimated completion date is August, 1959 with exception of 58 

housing units which are scheduled for completion in August, 
1960. a 

Contract for items (b) to (e) inclusive were awarded to Bird 4 
Construction Company, Limited on June 30, 1958 in the amount of | 
$5,261,066.00. | 


Mr. CoAtTEs: The eneieet of Public Works estimate was higher > than 
even the highest bid, was it not? a aeee ee 


Mr. RoBertTson: That is right. | a 


Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Robertson, was there any particular advantage in lumping 
these all together so that there was actually only one company out of these “4 
seven that went ahead on the construction work? = 

Mr. B. G. Sivertz (Director, Northern Administration Branch): In the | 
opinion of the Department of Public Works this was an advantage, and it F 
was their advice to lump them in this way because of the lowness of price. _ 

_ Mr. Rosertson: I think, Mr. Aiken, it was thought by Public Works that — 
by having a large lump like this it meant a greater incentive to get a low” i 
price on the total rather than chop it all into bits. i 

Mr. AIKEN: One company, I presume, would be able to move all of its. a 
equipment into the country and in that way do it much cheaper? = 2 3 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, and spread their overhead and so on, rather thea 
having it chopped into little pieces. The tabled information includes a certain ‘ 
‘amount of information on progress and it might be useful. i 

Mr. McGrecor: Do you not think when a statement like that is mace zt 
there should be enough copies to go around for the members of the committee? # 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That could certainly be done, Mr. Chairman. a 

Mr. McGrecor: Why was it not done on this one? a 

The CHAIRMAN: The committee asked yesterday for this information to A 
be brought in this morning by the deputy minister and no one asked that the 
deputy minister furnish copies for each member. I agree that maybe we ep 
should have done that, but it was not done. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: We will do that from now on, if that is wanted. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Here is a copy if you wish to look at it. It is the table d 
copy. 

Mr. McGrecor: We should know what is going on. 


ae 


By ¢ 
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: icnhos: Mr. eniiorea: _at the rene the day before yesterday Ls 
Mr. McGregor turned in some questions that he wanted answered. The 
ittee does not know what the questions are. He handed them in on a 
et of paper. I am wondering if they ene this same subject matter 
are on. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, they do. 


7 Mr. Harvie: If they do I think we should have the answers to those. 
i. Mr. McGrecor: I think the whole committee should have the questions 
a 


sked, not just me. u 
ee The CHAIRMAN: I thought that there were several members who had 
questions and that it would save time by just handing it to the deputy minister 
and his staff to have them answered later. 


5 


a Mr. ROBERTSON: The answers to Mr. McGregor’s questions are not ready 
yet. They are being prepared. 


. Mr. McGrecor: Well, when they are, make a copy for everybody. 
_ Mr. RoBertson: Yes, we will do that. 
: Mr. HarpiE: Are they all on this same subject? 


- Mr. Rogertson: Some of them are and some were answered yesterday. 
One of Mr. McGregor’s questions was, “Who advised the building of the 
community at Aklavik?” I went into that in a good deal of detail yesterday. 
[ think it is all in yesterday’s record. 


What was the purpose of this program? 
I think that also was answered yesterday and is on record. 
+. a Has the objective been realized? 


In think the answer to that is definitely, yes. The location is an excellent 
location, the project is going ahead, of course, according to plan, and I think 
definitely the objective of having an er ieatiee centre at a suitable location 
capable of expansion in the future has been realized. 


ee 


ae Mr. McGrecor: And everybody whom you thought were going to go to 
that location are there? 


@ Mr. RogpeERTSoN: They are not there now. There is no private move to 
the location yet. We have discouraged it, because during the construction 
phase we wanted to keep it on a purely construction basis. Once you get 
families over there, more than just for the construction people, you have 
problems of garbage disposal, sewage disposal, schools and so on, which cannot 
be coped with in the construction phase. 


Mr. McGrecor: It is still in the construction phase? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. The next question was: 


. How many families have moved into Inuvik from Aklavik? 


bs answer is, it is still in the construction stage. 
Mr. McGrecor: There are no families there? 


no - Mr. RosBertson: There are a few families who have moved in—people 
engaged in construction work. 


= Mr. McGrecor: That is exactly what I asked. 


Thee 9 
, 


Mr. Harpre: You were told they are preparing the answers to your 
questions. 


a Mr. McGRrecor: Well, I would say unless you have the answer to the 
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Mr. McGrecor: Let him answer the Tiesioas aay eeaere se 
Mr. Harvie: We are entitled to hear what the questions are. 
Mr. McGreGor: Certainly you are, and you are entitled to hear the ansv eg 
Mr. Harpie: And he said you were going to get the answers. | 8 
Mr. McGrecor: I asked him how many families have moved in, and t there 

was no answer. There are families that have moved in. ; 
Mr. HarptE: I do not believe that was the question— 
Mr. WoouiiaMs: Mr. Chairman, I think all the remarks should be addre e 
through the Chair. ea 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us start off on this basis. Unfortunately Mr. McGreg 0] 
was not here yesterday and, as I said a moment ago, I think the questi on 
should have been read into the record. I will ask the deputy minister to 
the rest of the questions of Mr. McGregor so they will be on the recor 
great deal of the information you have asked for, Mr. McGregor, was g ve 
yesterday. The rest of the answers that are not available- today are being 
prepared and will likely be available on Monday. — ae 
Mr. McGrecor: That is the very point. I was at the Public Accounts 
Committee meeting yesterday; I could not be at both places. If the ques 
answered were put in such a manner that everybody would have a we 
‘would know today what those answers were. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, in future we will not just pass A Questions. to the 
deputy minister. We will have them read. - 
Mr. Rosertsown: I read the first four. No. 5 is: an 
Is it planned to move all the people from Aklavik to Inuvik? 


I think that was answered yesterday, Mr. McGregor. That will be found or 
the record. - a 


Mr. McGrecor: What was the answer? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The answer is that there is no compulsion in Hee m 
at all. It is for each person to decide whether he will move or not. Some 
moving, some are not. 

The next question was: 


If not, why? 


That is on the record. 
What is the total cost to date at Aklavik? 


I dealt with that yesterday, it is on the record. 


Who supplied piles for the Inuvik site and where were ‘the : 
obtained? 


We will get that information. 
What was the total cost of piles? 


We will get that information. 
Were piles available in the Inuvik area? 


The answer is, to some extent. We will get that seams in detail. s , 
The other questions by Mr. McGregor are not on Inuvik. They are as 
follows: 


1. What percentage of Eskimo children are being provided 
formal education? 


da ie 2. What has been the fate of progress in the establishment of schools 
a over the last eight to et years? 


will get Aeures on that. 


_ 3. What projects, industrial, educational and welfare have Been suS- 
_ pended or abandoned within the last five years? 


e will try to get some information on that. 

4. If so, why? 

5. What was the total cost involved in each project? 

6. Which division of northern administration was responsible <2) 
for inception, (b) for suspension or abandonment? 

7. What information is available oes the Keewatin project? 


Mr. ieeaicon: ae ; 
_ Mr. ROBERTSON: We will get that information. 
The CHAIRMAN: Those are the questions, gentlemen. 


~ Mr. ROBERTSON: Could I just finish? We have now the information Mr. 

ileGregor asked for on the runway at Aklavik. The effective width is 150 
feet, two shoulders at 75 feet each, making another 150 feet. In addition to the 
ngth of 6,000 feet there are two overshoots of 300 feet, so that in effect it has 
total length of 6,600 feet, and a total width of 300 feet. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Those overshoots would not be paved, would they? 
The CHAIRMAN: Nothing is paved. The entire runway is gravel. 


Mr. McGrecor: You talk about material at $2.28 a ton for one lot, and _ 
92 for another. Can you tell us what kind of material that was? 


_ Mr. RoBERTSON: I cannot, but I can get the details on this. Mr. Connelly, 
ho is the chief of the engineering division of Northern Affairs, is here and 
n give it to you. 


Mr. A. B. CONNELLY (Chief, Engineering Division): The crusher run mate- | 
rial was 6 inches and down. The finer material was for surfacing. 


_ Mr. McGrecor: What was the size of that? 
_ Mr. ConNELLY: I would presume 2 inch, I do not know. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We would have to get that from the Department of 
transport. We could get that. 


Mr. McGrecor:. One was $2.28 and the other $3.52? 
Mr. CONNELLY: Yes. 
| Mr. McGREGOR: And where was the material? You say the material was 


Soe: About half a mile. 
. McGrecor: They had to haul the material half a mile? 


. SIVERTZ: I say about half a mile from where their camp was situated, 
runway was 6,000 feet long. 


. McGrecor: Where was the material from the runway? ) 
. SIVERTZ: The quarry is about half a mile from the end of the runway. 
. McGrecor: And what material was the runway built on: gravel, 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. laeeredon I think one cee thing would be, if 
got a complete report from Transport on this, and we will do that. ie 


Mr. McGrecor: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right. 


Mr. McFarLANE: Mr. Chairman, yesterday Mr. Robertson mentione 
new industrial division being set up in the department. Could you elabo: 
on that, Mr. Robertson? Is that an industrial division only for the norther ) 
development or all of Canada? an 


Mr. RosBertson: No, Mr. McFarlane, it is only for the north, and I men- 
tioned yesterday that in many respects it is not a good name for the division i 
In the Northern Administration Branch there is one division that is called thy a 
Resources Division. That Resources Division is the one that handles all the oil 
gas, minerals and lands—things of that sort and northern resources are reall y 
in that Resources Division. 


The Industrial Division is poorly named, but we did not know quite. wit t 
to call it. It is a division that is designed to try to survey particular areas, say, 
the Ungava Bay area, where there are a number of Eskimos living, to see what | 
small scale industries could be developed there that would help the economy o. f 
the Eskimos in that area who are in a very distressed condition, and it does 
the same thing, say, at the western Arctic—Tuktoyaktuk, and so on. The same 
thing is going to be done on the west coast of Hudson Bay. It is a little more 
than being designed for the local area development; it will help the people 
who are trying to make a living on the land to a better life. : 

The CHAIRMAN: That question was not related to Inuvik. I wonder if we 
could confine our remarks to the Inuvik-Aklavik project. 

Mr. Coates: It might be difficult to do that, Mr. Chairman, until we hav O 
the answers to the questions. e 

The CHAIRMAN: But there is no use bringing it up again if we can finist 1 
it this morning. I think that apart from the airport we can obtain all the in- 
formation we want on Aklavik and Inuvik. q 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to follow up the discussion on 
compensation that we started yesterday—and we got off onto other projects. y 
would like to ask the deputy minister if all the compensation has been fixed’ 
for locations at the old site of Aklavik. pe 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not think complete agreement has been reached. 


A Seses © 


Mr. Stvertz: Not all, but substantially it is complete. 


Mr. HarpIE: Was there an assessment of all the buildings in the old 
colony? =) 


Mr. SivErTz: An assessment has been made of all. a 
Mr. RoBerTson: But in all cases there has not been agreement with the — 
owners. 2 = 
an 

Mr. Sivertz: And indeed we do not know whether the owners wish to 
come to an agreement with the government and accept compensation at all 
in some cases. ‘an 


Mr. AIKEN: Those that do not want to come to an agreement with t oe: 
government are entitled to stay where they are? > i 


wt 


Mr. RosBertTSoN: Perfectly entitled. 


Mr. AIKEN: But what advantage would there be in staying there if ‘the 


town-site is being moved? eee 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, one case, Mr. Aiken, where we are pretty sure the 
private owner will want to stay is the Hudson’s Bay Company. They will 
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‘to have a post at old Aklavik and they are building a new post—it is not 
st; it is really a store—at Inuvik. There is one case where they probably 
not seek compensation. ; 


‘Mr. AIKEN: Do I understand that all the assessment has been completed, 
n on the Hudson’s Bay post, for Se eRiey: 


Mr. Rogertson: That is right. 


_ Mr. Aiken: And that the department is engaged in coming to agreements 
a people who want to accept compensation? 


Mr. SIVERTZ: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Aiken: And then I understood yesterday a condition of compensation 
was that the owner moved to the new town-site? : 

- Mr. RoBEeRTSON: On that, it is a matter of the physical structure rather than 
in a sense the owner. Take the case of the Catholic church in Aklavik. It has 
pe number of facilities there. It has a residential school; it has an old hospital, 
and so forth. It will get compensation for some of those buildings because 
their function is being transferred, but it will certainly retain a church and at 
will certainly retain a residence of some kind. 


s ; 


_-Mr. Harpie: Would the same be true of the Anglicans? 

. - Mr. Rosertson: The same would be true for the Anglicans. The owner 
“gets compensation for the facility that is taken out of use as a result of the 
move, but if he has another structure that is not being taken out of use he will 
“not get compensation for that. 

: Mr. AIKEN: Well, the basis of compensation as I understand it yesterday, 
“was that the property was valued by valuators and, in addition to that valua- 
, there was a dislocation allowance of 15 per cent? 

Mr. RosBertTson: That is correct. 


Mr. AIKEN: Would it be the case that some people are going to ake a 
Pench or profit on the compensation payment or do you think everyone will 
lose to some extent? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, they will get a 15 per cent dislocaten payment if 
you regard that as a profit. It is the basis on which Ontario Hydro approached 
~the same problem in the St. Lawrence Seaway operation. They apparently 
: considered it was equitable and when we went into it and took it up with the 
_ Treasury Board it seemed equitable to us and to the board. That is the only 
way I can see that it could be regarded as a profit. 
_ Mr. ArKen: Then, if the dislocation payment is 15 per cent, I find it difficult 
_to understand what the basic payment is for. I can understand they are being 
“paid on account of dislocation. 
_ Mr. Ropertson: It is for the capital value. 
ne Mr. AIKEN: Some of these people do not want to move so they do not get 
anything; someone else does want to move and he then gets the price of his 
old building, which he sells. 
_ Mr. Rosertson: Not the price, he gets the current value. 
na A 
Mr. Stvertz: Less depreciation. 
_-_ +Mr. Ropertson: Yes, less depreciation, and so on. 
oa Mr. AIKEN: There was a question—I do not know whether you have the 
“answer for one particular hotel—that I asked about yesterday. 
: an _ Mr. Ropertson: Mr. Sivertz has the answer. 
3 ‘Mr. ArKen: Do you have other figures as well, Mr. Sivertz? 
Mr. SIvERTz: Yes, we have. 
Mr. Arken: I would be very interested in getting some idea of the amount 
f compensation paid and the type of building that it was paid for. 
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Mr. AIKEN: Yes. . is ce ae : 
Mr. RoBertson: Mr. Sivertz can give these but I pelidve these are oe 1es 
rather than in all cases an agreed compensation.. j a 


Mr. Srvertz: I think an agreement has been reached with all these owners. 
However, approval of Treasury Board to pay these amounts has not been 
obtained. 3 
‘Mr. AIKEN: That is net what is am concerned with. It is more the bast 
value. . i x 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you want the value that was placed on the building, 
the hotel? . 
Mr. AIKEN: Yes, I would like the hotel first. 
Mr. Stvertz: The value is $30,000. . 
- Mr. Arken: Have you any particulars on what size of hotel and how - ma: 
rooms? 
Mr. Stvertz: I am sorry, I do not have them here. I can get these for you, 12 
We have all the details of these. 
The CuarrMan: In addition to the $30,000 they would be rece 4, 500 
15. per cent? . 0 
Mr. Rosertson: That $30,000 mcludes 4he1s per cent. Wee ae a 
Mr. Stvertz: I have the basis of the evaluation arrived at for the hote 2 
It was $1.35 per cubic foot less depreciation and I do not have the depreciation 3 
on that hotel; I do not have the particulars of that. It depends on its age, and I 
do not have that here with these papers. ay 
Mr. AIKEN: Have you got the figures on, let us say, a private building, i if 
you have one? I only want one for purposes of comparison. a 
Mr. SIVERTZ: For the first one in this list— 
Mr. AIKEN: That will be fine. 
Mr. SIVERTZ: —it is a dwelling owned by Thomas ‘Arry, valuations $840, 
dislocation allowance, $126, total $966. 
Mr. AIKEN: It must have been a dandy building! 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That is the way most of them are. ‘ 
Mr. AIKEN: This person with compensation of $966, on that basis would not 
have enough money to buy a house out of his compensation. 4 sp 
Mr. ROBERTSON: No. We have tried to work out a scheme for time pay- 
ments for this, and we have. The people can signify if they want to buy one 
on a time payment basis. What would be done is this: he would make a down 
payment of the total amount of his compensation or whatever is the down pay- 
ment required, and the rest on time payment, or he could pay cash. Howev ie 
this man almost certainly has no cash. 
Mr. AIKEN: Will there be a substantial number of individual building S 
available that these people could buy? ~ 
Mr. ROBERTSON: At the old Aklavik? 
Mr. AIKEN: No, at the new site? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Oh, yes. I have forgotten how many we have. 
Mr. StvertTz: I cannot be certain of that but I believe that it is over 100 ‘nos r. 
It was 90 at the outset but I believe there are something like 100 now. 
Mr. AIKEN: Would it be fair then to assume a lot of these people will n merely 
receive their compensation with one hand and turn around and give it he ack 
for the purchase of another building? | = 
Mr. Rosertson: Correct. ie 
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l & ORE RSON” We would have to bance siiate ith thes: owners, or some- 
of that kind. Every now and then Treasury Board does turn something 


fr. NIELSEN: Are there Rr eee signed with any of these owners? 


r. ROBERTSON: There has been an agreement with the Roman Catholic 
ch. lam not sure if there has been an agreement with the Anglican church. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Has Treasury Board approved of this case? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I believe it approved of the one concerning the Roman 
holic church and I believe part of the payment has been made. 


Mr. AIKEN: Is there any other type of building included in the list you 
e there for comparison purposes? I have got the regarding this hotel and 
elling. 


. HARDIE: What is the other hotel? 

*, SIVERTZ: Are you thinking now of Norris’ hotel? 

. Harvie: No; Bill Strong’s. 

. SIVERTZ: Valuation $24,440, dislocation $3,666, total $28,106. 

. HARDIE: How about Mr. Norris’? » 
SIVERTZ: Mrs. Cristina Norris, valuation $14,623, dislocation $2,193, 
1 $16, 816. 

* The CHAIRMAN: Have any of these people moved into the new town-site 


= “Mr. ROBERTSON: None has moved in on any permanent basis, Mr. Chairman, 
| we have been trying to keep it as a construction camp, so far. Some go 
over in the summer for employment, and there are some who stay there all 


a The CHAIRMAN: Is ae a new hotel in the new area? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It is going to be built. I think they are putting the piles 
in this summer. The plan is drawn and it will go ahead this year and 
a x “year. 

a Mr. AIKEN: One more question on this subject concerning the basis of com- 

p ensation. I threw this question at Mr. Robertson rather quickly yesterday 

and, from what I have received now, it does seem to me there is a certain 

amount of incentive to move involved in these compensation payments rather 
han purely an evaluation basis. 

‘Mr. Rosertson: I suppose— 

_ Mr. Harvie: Well, 15 per cent actually. 


: Mr. AIKEN: Would it not be true that the 15 per cent you calla aiiosainn 
. would be eaten up by the additional replacement cost of the building? — 


_ Mr. Rosertson: Well, I don’t know. I think one of the main incentives, as 
"see it, is the possibility of getting one of these depreciated ‘512’s”. As you 
will have gathered from these figures, and as anyone would recognize on seeing 
them, most of the buildings are ramshackle in the extreme. If I were the 
mer of one of them and saw a chance of getting rid of one and getting a de- 
ciated but well-constructed building, I would be inclined to think of that 
n incentive. I do not know whether that is the point you are getting at, 
Mr. Aiken. 

cS Mr. AIKEN: No, knowing that the contruction costs there are considerably 
‘eater than they are anywhere else in Canada, most of these valuations seem . 
be reasonable. I do not know what the hotel is like and I am working in 
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Mr. Ropertson: Pretty run down. fei oh oe 

Mr. AIKEN: What I am getting at is the basic concept of giving comper S! 
tion in the case of this move. I cited one instance yesterday of highwa 
They might change a main artery and go over 500 feet and cut off $5 mil 
worth of good motels and so on. They feel no obligation to pay those people 
who have been dislocated. This compensation idea seems to be a new one 
because the government is undertaking the building of the new location ; 
they are considering, as I see it, some obligation to compensate the people 
at the old site. am 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I mentioned yesterday—and I think Mr. Payne also 
brought this up—I was a little concerned about the possibility that a dangerotl 1S 
precedent would be established by this. I mentioned that I would talk ° 
Hon. Mr. Hamilton and see if he would wish to make a statement about this.! 

As a matter of information, since our meeting of yesterday, I got in touch 
with Ontario Hydro to see if there was any situation in their case where t. 
had paid compensation despite the fact that the present property was not 
physically obliterated or removed. There have been cases there, too, wh« re 
they have felt that they are following a somewhat similar principle. I ha 
not the details on this but I plan to talk to Hon. Mr. Hamilton about it a 
he may wish to EY something about it. 


to point out that, whereas consideration should be given to the oxireeeaa ea 
or reason for giving compensation in this particular case, and in the fut 
I rather think your answer to my question yesterday was rather an off- 
one. I wondered if, upon reflection, there might be something quite difict a 
as to a basis of diglbcation. 4 

Mr. Rosertson: I would have to reflect on it a . bit, Mr. Chairman, péeue se 
I did not fully understand at that point what Mr. een was getting at. 


The CHaIRMAN: I think the statement should be made by the minister. _ 


Mr. AIKEN: I do not want to go into the future policy, but I wanted t 
make that point. 


The CHarrMAN: Mr. Robertson, I think the committee would be interest ad 


to know what you anticipate the additional cost to be to set up this new 


village. How much more money is the government going to spend? You =~ 
spent now, what—$38 million? 


Mr. Ropertson: No, the figures I gave yesterday were . figures to com n- 
pletion, including the amount that has been spent so far and what it is estimated 


will be required to finish the job. I can also get As figures on what has been 
spent so far. 


0 
3 
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_ 
The CHarrMAN: I asked that question because I saw an article in this 
morning’s paper that the project might cost $100 million. 


Mr. Rogpertson: That is completely fanciful, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is the reason I want it on the record. in 


Mr. Coates: In this regard, are there any other major tenders to be calle d ns 
with regard to construction? “a 


Mr. RopertTson: No, all the major ones have been called and all ‘the 
major contracts placed. 


= 


Mr. Coatgs: Further on this line, you say there is no possibility on his 
project costing $100 million. I did not see the article the chairman referred 
to so I do not know anything about it, but in that regard you said yesterday 
that this village might very well come to have a population of 5,000 people 
I do not imagine that you are presently building a town-site that will be 
able to take 5,000 people in that village are you? 
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ie 1, ROBERTSON: No, put: I would not want to say that, if Inuvik blossoms 
id grows into an industrial site, at some time there will not be $100 million 


ae 


investment there; there may be. 
ir HARDIE: Not government investment? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: What I do mean, as far as the actual operation is con- 
erned, is that we are practically at the end of it, and all the contracts have 
been placed, and the total price is approximately $35 million, as I mentioned 
ry esterday. 

‘The CuarRMAN: Will the R.C.M.P. have two locations, one at the old and 


_ Mr. RogerTson: Yes, they will have, I think. 


eS : Mr. Coates: In this regard you have not yet estimated how many people ‘ 
or what the population of Inuvik will be when it is completed, as far as 
government expenditures are concerned? 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean this year or next year? 


Mr. Coates: Yes, how many people are you going to have there when 
your job is done? 


Mr. Rosertson: Do you mean just government personnel, or altogether? 
-_ Mr. Coates: You are trying to get people from Aklavik. 


S Mr. Rosertson: It is a little bit hard to judge. We are just discussing 
| _ here what would be a reasonable estimate. We think around 1 ,000 for, say, 
1961 but we may be a long way out on that. 


_ Mr. Coates: Can we go back to the beginning of the department’s decision 
to build Inuvik and get around to the relocation costs that I asked a question 
on earlier? Do you have any information on that? 


5 Mr. RoBERTSON: I mentioned, Mr. Coates, that we had tried to keep a 
"relatively academic exercise for conceptual purposes, what could be regarded 
as relocation and what could be regarded. as re-investment. I gave you the 


~ total figure on that. I do not know whether you want a breakdown of that 
_ sort of thing. 


. Mr. Coates: Well, viet I would like more than a breakdown would be 
if you can just give me an idea of what you are relocating. 


is Mr. RoBertson: I will give you an idea of what we have included in the 
~ relocation costs. 


Mr. Coates: That is $3.7 million? 


Mr. RosBertson: $3,789,000. We have included preliminary expenses, 100 
_ per cent of those, $40,000. T give this in round thousands. Equipment, 10 per 
cent of the equipment we include as relocation equipment, the rest is for new 
S construction, $55,000. Base camp and buildings, etcetera, we have put 10 per 
cent of that as a relocation amount, $133,000; camp operation, maintenance, 
- etcetera, and operating costs of the camp, 10 per cent again. 


a - Wharf and approaches, we put 50 per cent of the wharf and approaches 
to the wharf as relocation cost because there was a pretty inadequate wharf 


at the old place, so we put 50 per cent as relocation, 50 per cent as expansion, 
$43,000. 


Mes On the federal building we charged 15 per cent as replacement, 85 per 
cent as new expansion; R.C.M.P. detachment, 25 per cent as replacement, 75 
_-per cent expansion; federal housing, 15 per cent replacement, 85 per cent 
_ expansion. The R.C.N.—the naval facilities—100 per cent for relocation, 
_ because those were reasonably good where they were. The Royal Canadian 
: 4 orps of Signals, 100 per cent on the relocation part; compensation, 100 per 
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cent on the relocation part. These are the sort of items, Salone with othe 
smaller ones, which make up the relocation figure of $3,789,000 that I I gave 
you eecherday. 
Mr. Coates: But in actual fact, nothing is to be relocated. ati you ; are 
doing is saying that in the future you would have had to do something a 
Aklavik with this, that, or the other, and as a result of that you are going. 4 
because you are building new buildings at Inuvik—to charge a certain portion 
of this? " 
Mr. RoBertson: That is right. For example, at Aklavik our school is a_ 
two-room school but there are another seven rooms there in use for school 
purposes. Instead of building an addition to the school, as the community 
grew, we have made rooms in odds and ends of buildings; we have seven 
other rooms in seven different places to take the expanded school population. 
At the new town we are building a school with 30 rooms.. You can see 
the expansion factor is the main factor on the school cps This is the 
main thing in each case. . 
Mr. Coates: You say you are building a new school with 30 rooms at 
Inuvik? 
Mr. RosBertson: That is right. It has 25 at the pein ak with a possibly a 
of expansion. s 
Mr. Coates: How many of these 25 rooms do you feel you will use ir ve 
1961, when you estimate the maximum population? 2 
Mr. RoBertTson: All of them. This is the minimum requirement. fe. 


Mr. McGrecor: Could you tell us the cost per room of ores those 
schools? * 
Mr. RoBERTSON: We could work that out, Mr. McGregor. Could I answer @ 
a question the chairman just asked? The chairman asked if any of the roor 
in the school were for vocational or technical purposes. The answer is, yes. 
The school will have rooms, not for what you would regard as total yocatinaaa 
training, but for industrial arts—I think that is the technical term that is 5 ; 
applied to it. B 
Mr. CoatrEs: Could I go now to the purchase of equipment? 
The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 4 
Mr. Coates: I notice you purchased a fair amount of heavy equipmeaaal 
Could you tell the committee what part you played in the construction of . 
Inuvik, as a department? a 
Mr. RoBERTSON: What part we played? es 
Mr. Coates: Yes, in the construction of Inuvik. What I want to know is: fe 
why did you buy all this heavy equipment? F: . 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I mentioned yesterday that during the initial two years 
all of the work was done on a day- labour basis. In other words, we provided 
the equipment— . 
Mr. Coates: For the roads and things like that? 2 
Mr. ROBERTSON: For the roads, and the clearing of the area, the corstede af 
tion of the wharf, the approaches from the wharf to the town, and the 
construction of storehouses and warehouses which would be required for the — 
construction phase. Also, I think, the construction of the tank farm, which 
was required for the fuel during the construction phase, and construction of 
the road out to the airport site, which I think is about 7 miles. eS 
Mr. Coates: Your department did that? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, either we or Public Works. In some cases, the way 
it was done was that we provided the funds and probably the equipment 
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Public. Works considered to be necessary, and: Public Works handled the 
Yon the ground. It was a division of function between the two. 

Mr. Coates: What will you do with the equipment when the job is 
completed? ‘ 

_ Mr. Rozertson: A lot of it will be completely worn out when the job is 
- completed; I would think a very large part of it will be. 


Mr. CoNnNELLY: We intend to use any equipment that is available for 
maintenance of those roads, stump clearing, and that sort of thing. 


Mr. HARDIE: Some could be used by shipping it up river for some work 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It could be used on other locations. 


Mr. CONNELLY: We were particularly concerned with making a track into 
the reindeer station. 


Mr. HARDIE: Some of the equipment that is on the Job now is suitable? 
| Mr. CONNELLY: Yes. 

br _' Mr. McGReEGor: In what year was that equipment bought? 

“Mr. Coates: There was some in 1954, and 1955? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, I am pretty sure there was. I can remember buying 
some that summer erore the decision was taken, and shipping it up by 
_ water. There was virtually some every year. 


Mr. McGrecor: From what date on? 
of Mr. ROBERTSON: From 1954 on. 
Mr. McGrecor: That would be bulldozers and that sort of equipment? 
- Mr. ROBERTSON: That is right, and trucks. 
_ Mr. McGrecor: You say they are worn out? 
if _ Mr. Rosertson: Some of them may be worn out. We could find out. 
Mr. McGrecor: They should not be, in that length of time. 
___-Mr. Rosertson: I am not saying they are; I do not know. 
hp Mr. COATES: Could you give me the principle on which you purchased 
pee equipment: was it by tender? 
| Mr. ROBERTSON: Normally it is by tender. I could find out whether, in 
‘this particular case, that-was done. 
_.._ The Cuarrman: Did you put the amount on the record, Mr. Coates? Did — 
_you ask for the amount? 
By Mr. COATES: Yes, I have asked for the amount. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: We will find out whether it was by tender. 


Mr. COATES: Mr. McGregor has asked for the number of square feet in 
the school, has he not? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: He asked for the cost per room. 

_ Mr. Coates: That is the same thing. Perhaps we should get the square 

feet involved as well. 
3 Mr. HarpDIE: This $5,415,350 for the school, is that just the 25 class rooms? 
__ -Mr. RoBertson: No. 
‘Mr. Harvie: The hostel is included? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes; that is the 25-room school and two hostels, each 
_ One for 250 pupils and staff. 
Mr. McGrecor: Are those two in a lump sum? 
_ Mr. Rosertson: The whole three are in a lump sum; one school, two 
hostels. 
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Mr. McGrecGor: Would you just give us the figures? 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you a tan the size OF the hostels? 


hostels: ac ell as ihe school. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The cost per room probably would not indicate any thir ng, 
because most of the accommodation is dormitory accommodation. But we 
could give you the square footage. 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be better. ne = 


Mr. COATES: I do not know whether I am clear on the use of these hostels. 
Are these hostels used to house the students attending the schools, and are ¥) 
the people living in the hostels either Eskimos or Indians? : ay 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. The hostels are designed to provide accommodation 
for children from remote areas, where the settlement is so small where they 
live that a school cannot be established, or where their parents may follow a 
hunting, trapping way of life, so they are Nomadic or semi-Nomadic and they y > 
are never in one place long enough for children to go to a school and are not 
living in anything that could be called a permanent home. = 

This is a condition over a large part of the Eskimo area; it is also a condi- 
tion over a large part of the Indian area. So the hostels are places to which 
children of that type can come and live while they go to school. oe 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee would like to know this: how long 
are these children in school, and do they return to their trap lines, or to their i 
parents’ little villages, or areas, between school sessions? . 

Mr. SIVERTZ: Yes. : 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee would like to know, from your 
experience, thus far, your impression of their education: are some of 
them now coming out into areas where they can take higher responsibilities, 4 
because of their education, or do many of them go back to the way of life of 
their parents? ae 

Mr. ROBERTSON: My impression, Mr. Chairman, is that thus far there tea 
not been very many of the Eskimo or Indian children who have had their x 
education carried far enough to go on very successfully to new ways of life— & 
as a proportion of the total. There have been a number who have done so quite 
successfully. But the main point that was made by the Eskimo representa) a 
the other day was that the education had to be carried further. I think it was 
Mr. Ogpik who put it this way, that it had to go all the way; and win thats . 
we would have a very different picture. <4 i | 

The CHAIRMAN: From your experience thus far, do some of foes children ay 
come back year after year? a 


x aa 
Cat 


Mr. RoBerTSON: Yes. I think Mr. Sivertz nueht answer that. | 4 


Mr. SivertTz: As Mr. Robertson said, our experience is of short duration BS 3 
in respect to the Eskimo, the Indian and the Metis people; they have not — 
been very long in the Se nion grades in school. They are, however, very muc a 
interested, and they are under the extreme compulsion now of the diminishing ~ 
iwetihood: from the hitherto method of earning a living, which has been by ‘ 
hunting and trapping, and which is getting less reliable and less adequate ea nae 
year as a support. - 

Those who have gone through the education that has been available — to 
them have done quite well with the opportunities so gained, to enter wage % 
employment in the north and, in some cases, outside. The Eskimo visitors © to 
Ottawa, of whom Mr. Robertson has spoken, found there were Eskimos and 
Indians here in southern Canada—of whom we did not know—who can ag 
from the north; young men entering the army, the navy and the air force, a 
otherwise taking part in the opportunities that exist. 
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3 ahd the fienines are important: is inere any indication of these 
oes or Eskimos coming into, say, the mining area and excelling the 


* “Mr. Baar aeeon: The most really heartening demonstration of what is pos-— 
Pose in this regard has been at Rankin Inlet, on the west coast of Hudson Bay. 


Pat EP oively Eskimo ero for the first ae in aA history. The Saver Union 
may have a precedent of this kind, but Canada has never had one. 
. _ The mine management there has been most enlightened, and I really would 
like to pay tribute to the mine management; they have done a first-class job in 
trying to see if they could fit Eskimos into the operation. The result has been 


at 


oy successful indeed. One of the representatives who was down sue on 


Mr. SIVERTZ: He is foreman for all the Eskimo Ghee force there, I think. 


-Mr Rosertson: And the labour force is both above ground and under- 
Recind Mr. Sivertz could probably give more detail on this. 


Mr. SIVERTZ: The labour force of approximately 100—I believe at the 
“moment there are about 110 employees there—is 80 per cent Eskimo. 

: Mr. Harvie: Do they work full-time? 

_ Mr. SIvertTz: For the most part, they work full-time. I believe a mine of 
ig this kind does need some casual employment and does offer such casual em- 

_ ployment to some of the Eskimos who are in the vicinity and who, in fact, 

welcome that, because it provides them with an opportunity for going off- 
hunting in the way they have been used to doing. 

ee Elsewhere there is an increasing number of young men and women of. 
these hitherto primitive peoples who have entered the activities that civiliza- 

-tion—for want of a better word—brings into their country. There is an 

increasing number of them interested in, and capable of going into the employ 

of the mines, at Yellowknife, for exeniple and into the employ of the 

“Northern Canada Power Commission. The new establishment that the Northern 

Canada Power Commission has set up at Fort Simpson has been placed in ~ 
Charge of a young Indian, who has been. trained in the Fort Smith power 
plant, where there are another half dozen or so young men who have 
developed a competence in this kind of operation. 


= The CHAIRMAN: These are Eskimos, or Indians? 

__ Mr. Sivertz: These are Indians. 

- Mr. Harvie: This man who is in charge of the station at Fort Simpson, 
where did he get his education? 


KS _ Mr. RosBertson: At Fort Smith, I believe. 


we Mr. SIVERTZ: His training was at Fort Smith, and I believe his education 
: Was at Fort Smith; but I am not certain. 


aie: Mr. Harvie: At what type of school? 
_ Mr. SiverTz: I cannot tell you about his school. 
"Mr. Harvie: Was it a mission school, or a government school? 


ee Mr. SIVERTZ: I cannot tell you. 
- Mr. RoBEeRTSON: It would probably have been a mission school at Fort 


‘Smith, because there was no government school established there until about 


* or 1947. 


ts, 
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Mr. SIvertTz: Although he is a resident of Font Smith, I am not too sur 
that he had his early schooling at Fort Smith. In aa case, a had very little 
schooling. a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: With regard to the siesions you ached Mr. Chairme n, 
and which Mr. Sivertz has largely answered, there are already indication 
that a number of Eskimos take up quite responsible jobs. Mr. Sivertz has, 
referred to Rankin Inlet. At Churchill, as well, there are a number now who — 
have been in employment in various types of jobs—from labour foreman, 
tinsmith, and so on, down to unskilled labour—for a number of years. : 


I suppose the high-water mark was reached, in one respect, when last. 
year an Eskimo—I think it was—bought himself a DeSoto car and paid for it. 
They are beginning to fit in. Also, there are two Eskimo girls working as 
stewardesses on an airline now. These people are gradually fitting in. . 


The CHaiRMAN: This manpower in the north, which has hitherto been a 
wasted resource, is now being developed; is that not about it? : 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It is certainly now being developed, and I think fom 
future development in the north we have here manpower—to look at it on 
that basis—of high intelligence, adapted to living in the north, and liking 
_ living in the north. This is a tremendous asset, I think, if we handle it properly. 


The CHAIRMAN: And if that is appreciated by industry? , 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct. 


Mr. HarpIE: Could the deputy minister, or Mr. Sivertz, tell me the posi- 
tion with regard to the Rankin Inlet nickel mine? a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We cannot answer that. They are doing a good deal of 
development work, and they do think that part of the ore body lies under 
water out in the ba They have not undertaken the development of that as yet, 
but they do think that is the major direction in which the ore lies. 


Mr. HarpIgz: What will be the prospects with regard to the mine in future? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: They do not know at the present time. As with most mines. 
they have to look a number of years ahead—I think they have five years prov- 
ing ahead, and then it is a matter of carrying on development work to keem De 
ahead of their actual use. 


We were talking to Mr. Eastern just the other day. He came down to the 
Eskimo Affairs Committee. Mr. Eastern is manager of Rankin Inlet mine. 
The reason we talked about it was that Mr. Sheeniktook raised the question, | j 
which I think was quite an erudite question for an Eskimo to raise, and Mr. 
Eastern gave more or less the answer I have given you now. is 

- Mr. Harpir: Five years from now? 4 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Five years from now, and development work going on. 


Mr. Coates: Getting back to education—or are you through yet, Mr. 
Hardie? i_ 


Mr. HARDIE: Go ahead. We will have lots of time on education, I think, : 
when the witnesses on education are here. ue 


Mr. Coates: I wonder if the deputy minister, or one of his officials, could 
give us some idea of the number of Eskimo and tndian children of school age. 
I asked some time ago, when the committee first started on this department’s 5 


estimates, if they had the figures of the number of Eskimos and Indians of 
school age. 


ay 
>. 


Mr. RoBERTSON: This is being got together, but it so happens that afters | 
Mr. Coates asked his question I came across a table that was prepared for th e 
education subcommittee and the Eskimo Affairs Committee, which gives the 


figures of Eskimo children. I can give you that now, if that would be of 
assistance. 39 
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i Mr. Ponce non The anes of Eskimo children of school age, in the group 
‘om age 5 up to 14, is 2,949. That is the figure as of February 28, 1959. In 
the group from 15 to 19 there are another 937. 
_ -Mr. Coates: These are the figures with regard to Eskimo children: you 
are endeavouring to get the figures in relation to Indian children? : 
_ Mr. ROBERTSON: We will try and get the figures for Indian children also. 
m Mr. Coates: Would it be possible to obtain information as to the amount 
_ of money expended by the government—exclusive of grants—to Anglican and 
_ Roman Catholic missions? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I think we put that in the other day. I do not think it ee 
_ been printed yet, but I believe that was among the figures put in the other day. 
a believe you asked that at an earlier point. 


Mr. McGrecor: That is a total of 3,488? 
i Mr. ROBERTSON: Pardon me? 
--«-Mr. McGrecor: That is a total of 3,488, in the two classes? 
_.. Mr. Rosertsown: It is 3,800 odd. 
Mr. Coates: Yes, 3,898. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: 3,886, or something like that. 
Mr. McGrecor: What territory does that cover? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That covers—this is just Eskimos—the Northwest Terri- 
tories, and the Eskimos in the Ungava area of northern Quebec. 
Mr. McGregor: That is all Eskimos—no Indians? 
Mr. RoBERTSON: No Indians. 


Mr. McGrecor: What is the school day, what hours do they teach, and 
do they get their holidays at the same time as’ we do? 


Mr. RoBEeRTSON: It is pretty well a normal day such as we have here; bur 
we could get this information from the education officials when they are here. 
Mr. McGrecor: When do they take their holidays? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It is a ten-month year, the same as our year down here. 
Mr. McGrecor: They have their holidays at the same time as we do? 
_ Mr. Sivertz: Yes, with the exception of certain cases, such as the tent 
hostel at Coppermine, which runs through the summer. 


, _ Mr. Coates: You say 36 per cent of the children—I presume Eskimo and 
Indian children—are being educated? 


Mr. Rogpertson: Thirty-six per cent is just Eskimo children. 


‘Mr. CoatEs: May I also have a breakdown of the number of children that 
the federal government will be responsible for teaching, and the number of 
Children that are being taught by the Roman Catholic and Anglican missions? 


Mr. Rosertson: As soon as the hostels at Inuvik and Fort Simpson go into 
_operation—and at Inuvik they will go into operation this coming September; 
in Fort Simpson they will go into operation in September, 1960—all the full- 
time schools will be either federal schools or school districts. The only school 
districts are in Yellowknife. But after that there will be no church schools. 
: There will be a few cases where missionaries will give some part-time teaching 
F ‘in their houses at some places. That will apply at some small settlements, like 
_Gjoa Haven, up at King William Island, where there will not be a school and 


“missionaries may give some part- Hen instruction. But there will be no 
Schools. 


, 
* 


a 


Mr. NIELSEN: There may be a misunderstanding taken from your remarks, 
ee. Deputy Minister, when you say there will be no church schools. I would 
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like it to be made quite clear that this doce not in any “way ee ie rights: 
that now reside in the minority religious groups to establish separate schools. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Certainly not; in fact, in Yellowknife there are two school 
districts. School district No. 1 of the Northwest Territories is a public school 
district, and school district No. 2 is a separate school district. That Tight 
exists in both the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 
Mr. NIELSEN: It is an inviolable right? - 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That is right. a 


Mr. McGreGor: Could you tell us what eoreoniaes of these 3,800 are 
going to school? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: At the present, approximately 36 per cent. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McGregor, you will have an opportunity later, 4 
when the director of education, or officials of that department, are here. They} 
will answer all questions regarding education. I am going to break in here 
to say that this department has so much responsibility and so many problems 
as you already know—that I think, having visited the area myself, that it — 
would be advisable—and I have already taken it up with the rainist ae 
to have some members of the committee visit the area this year so that you 
could get a better idea of the problems and the potential of that vast area. 


Mr. Coates: In connection with that, Mr. Chairman, I can only say . 
that it is very difficult for members of this committee to really comiaee 
and criticize the work being carried out in the north unless they have © 
some appreciation of what is in the north; and there is no way of bai § 
that appreciation unless we do see it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am glad you say that, Mr. Coates, because I really think ; 
it is so important. Northern Affairs has come to the front so fast that I thinl ; 
some members of parliament should make a personal visit to the area. 4 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: When we were sitting last year, the same subject came 
up, and you will recall the committee concluded its work so the necessary 
moneys could not be voted for the purpose of accomplishing a committee 


trip up there. - 
I wonder if any sort of motion is required now to ensure that the 
necessary funds are allotted for this purpose? et 


The CHAIRMAN: As you know, last year I think we had wound up our 
committee—we were no longer in existence—and the trip could not be made; 
we were no longer a committee. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That was the difficulty last year. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: That is right, but the money was available. ~ 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is not the same thing going to happen this year, unless 
we have some sort of a motion on record now that can be acted upon, so 
that the funds are set aside to achieve this purpose? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think there will be any difficulty. Mr. Robertson 
the deputy minister, last year worked out an itinerary, starting at Churchill, 
or in that area, and through to Little Lake, up to Yellowknife, Whitehorsem 
Dawson, and maybe to three or four other places. 


I know the minister and others are anxious that some members of this S 
committee get better acquainted with the problems and the potentials z 
the north, and we are now working on an itinerary. When it gets into 
little better shape we will bring it before the committee for your ideas, an id. 
then we will work on the other problem. . 


Mr. Harvie: Maybe the federal M.P. for the area will get an » invitation 
this time to travel the area! . 


y > he — 
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“The CHamrMan: It depends on what your expenses are, Mr. Hardie, 
urse! — es ene Pe GS Peron te : ‘4 
Mr. Coatrs: There was a contract awarded to the Tower company for 


k to be carried out at old Aklavik, work that was cut off? 


_ Mr. RosBertson: Mr. Coates has a number of questions, for which we are 
ll obtaining information, but I would mention that we will try to get 
1 of that information by Monday morning. . 


a: _ The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: I have a question that needs some preparation, but perhaps 
[ could put it on the record and the departmental officials could have the 
information by Monday or Tuesday. I would like to have tabled before the 
“committee a copy of any contract existing between Polar Construction and 
the government. 5 

_ Mr. Ropertson: I think Mr. Coates has already asked for that. 

Mr. Harvie: I asked for that one. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: We will get it anyway. 


> Mr. NIELSEN: I would like, also, to have information tabled showing the 
bid price submitted by each contractor who bid on each individual item of 
“equipment for which bids were called—lI believe there are 21 or 22 items—and 
‘when the tenders were called for. I would like to know— 

Mr. Rosertson: Is this under the Polar contract? 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. I would like to know the lowest bidder, if he was > 
awarded the contract for that item, and the number of pieces which were con- 

tracted for. I would like to know if Polar Construction have assigned their 

interest in any contract which may have been signed between that organization 

and the government. If it has been assigned, to whom has it been assigned; do 

the provisions of the contract allow assignment; if so, upon what terms? 

a Mr. STEARNS: Before you adjourn, Mr. Chairman, if I could revert to 

forestry for just a minute, I would like to make a statement. 


es _ As a member of the Advisory Committee of Industry on Forest Products 
perch, I attended the annual meeting at the Forest Products Laboratory 
yesterday, where we met several people who appeared before this committee 
‘during the past couple of weeks. It is the feeling of these gentlemen that this 
Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters is a very going concern, 
under the able chairman we have. In fact, they used the expression that it 
‘appeared to be rejuvenated. They also felt that those of us who were 
fortunate enough to visit their laboratory on May 25 realized how important 
it is to industry to see that the staff at the laboratory is increased at the 
earliest opportunity. The witnesses who were here were impressed with the 
Teception they got, and said they felt they were at home and that this com- 
mittee was tremendously interested in their problems. 


fd The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Stearns. I rather think the committee 
has done an excellent job and has shouldered the responsibility which they are 
expected to shoulder. 

tae Mr. Harvie: Following Mr. Nielsen’s question, this contract for the Dawson 
City-Peel Plateau road, was that awarded to a company called Polar Con- 
struction Company? Was the whole of the contract awarded to them? 


__ Mr. Connetty: No; the Peel Plateau road has been undertaken on a 
series of equipment rental contracts, and I think there are five or six con- 
tractors who are contributing equipment, after having bid on 22 separate pieces. 
-. Mr, HarpiE: Polar Construction Company is just one of them? 

Mr. CONNELLY: Polar Construction Company is just one of them. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: We would like to ‘have any cinthacis I am ‘sure, “that « exis t 
between Polar Construction Company ioe the government. That i a eee I want, 
anyway. . eS E 

The CHAIRMAN: You will have them. ae 

Mr. McGrecor: If there is more than one contract, let_us ask for all co a 
tracts to be tabled, so that we can see eae y what they are and who is who. 

Mr. NIELSEN: All right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we still have half an hour, and there is no use 
in wasting the time. If you would like to take up some particular item, you L 
can do so. You could go on to item 277 (S), if you want to. That is an 
item for $462,000. It is at the bottom of the page. 4 

Mr. NIELSEN: On what page is that? 


The CHAIRMAN: On page 55, at the bottom of the pace. *(S)”. No, that i is 
statutory; we are not required to consider it. ay 


I do not know if there is much in the other items under this division for 
which you could actually get satisfactory answers until you have the minister 
here. Perhaps it might be just as well to adjourn, if you have not any further 
questions. “g 

Mr. NIELSEN: How about the National Museum? _ : 4 


The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn until Monday morning when we will have 
the minister here. At that time we will revert to the territorial oil and gas 
regulations. There is no occasion to have a meeting tomorrow, so we will 
adjourn until 1 a.m. on Monday next. 
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“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS: 


Monpay, June 1, 1959. — 
(34) | 


_ The Standing on ts on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 0 ‘clock 
m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Cadieu, Contes Fleming 
Okanagan-Revelstoke), Granger, Gundlock, Hardie, Korchinski, Kinde Mac- 
tae, McFarlane, McQuillan, Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria), ee 
Payne, Simpson and Slogan. (18) 


In attendance, of the. Department of Northern Affairs and Nationge b 
- Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. R. G. Robertson, 
Deputy Minister; F. J. G. Cunningham, Assistant Deputy Minister; B. G. 
Sivertz, Chief, aad E. R. Stimpson, of Northern Affairs Branch? Ac YF: 
Davidson, Chief, K. J. Christie, Assistant Chief, and J. C. Palmer, of Recjunees 
Division: A. B. Connelly, Chief, Engineering Division; G. M. Carty, Chief. 
‘Administrative Officer; D. W. Bartlett, Executive Officer; and M. A. Currie and 


[rane 


me orks: Mr. G. B. Williams, Chief Engineer, Development Engineering Branch. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


The Chairman tabled a document entitled The Effect of Property Taxes on — 
the Management of Timberlands, being excerpts from Forest Tenures and 
Taxes in Canada, a comprehensive analysis of the economic effects of the 
taxation of the ores industries, published by the Canadian Tax Foundation 


( Tax Paper No. 11) in 1957. It was ordered that the said document be printed 
in this day’s proceedings. 


_ Mr. Robertson produced six sets of answers to questions which had been 
asked at recent meetings during the consideration of the estimates relating to 
the Northern Administration Branch. Copies of-the questions and answers 
“were distributed to the Committee and were ordered to be printed in the record 

this day’s proceedings. Mr. Robertson also produced a chart concerning 
equipment rental agreements in regard to the Flat Creek North Grading; this 
“also was ordered to be printed in the record of this day’s proceedings. 


: The Committee reverted to Item 261, Departmental Administration, which, 
had, on May 11, 1959, been deferred for farther consideration. 


a The Minister made a statement relating to the Territorial Oil snide Gas 
Regulations; he was 3 questioned on the said regulations and matters arising 
therefrom. 


Item 261 was approved. 


Ai eee ged 


~ The Committee resumed its consideration of Item 275, Branch Administra- 
ti ion, Northern Administration Branch. Questions were asked of the Sh 
on matters arising therefrom. 


2 At 12.45 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.00 o’clock ucts or 
_" soon thereafter as routine proceedings in the House are finished. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING _ 


“Monpay, June 1, 1959. 
(35) 7 


At 3.45 o’clock p.m. this day the Standing Committee < on Mines. Forests 
and Waters resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and continued on Item 275. “a 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Coates, Doucett, Fleming (Okanagan- 
Revelstoke), Granger, Hardie, Korchinski, Martel, McFarlane, Mitchell, Murphy, 
Nielsen, Payne, Simpson and Slogan. (15) 


In attendance, of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources: The same as at the morning sitting except Messrs. Davidson, Christie 
and Palmer: of the Department of Public Works: Mr. G. B. Williams, Chief 
Engineer, Development Engineering Branch: and of the Department of 
Transport: Mr. D. A. Lane, Assistant Chief Engineer, Airport Development 
Division. 


Messrs. Williams and Cunningham were questioned in regard to tendems 
on equipment rentals on the Flat Creek-Eagle Plain road project, and on the | 
general subject of tendering on roads and the alternative routings thereof i 
that area. a 


_. The Minister made a statement in regard to road construction in the said 
area; he was questioned thereon. 


The Committee agreed to hear an official of the Department of Transport 
on the costs of certain airports in northern Canada. 2 


‘a 


Reversing its decision at the morning sitting this day, due to the difficulties 
of reproducing the chart and the photostatic copies of several rental contracts 
relating to the Flat Creek North Grading, the Committee agreed that the said 
documents be not printed in the record of this day’s proceedings but that they y 
be held available with the Clerk of the Committee for examination by members, 


Departmental officials were questioned on the procedure, etc., on bridges 
and other roads other than the above-mentioned. ; 


Mr. Lane, of the Department of Transport, having been called, was 
questioned on the costs of construction of airfields in northern Canadas 


The Minister made a statement regarding the policy under which certain 
compensation is to be paid, under specified circumstances, to owners of property 
in Aklavik who move to the new townsite in Inuvik; he was questioned thereon, 


At 5.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m. on 
costes June 2, 1959. a 
Eric H. Jones, 4 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Mepis June i 1959 
Lt: 00 aim, 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. You have had a brief 
“memo distributed to each of you this morning. The Effect of the Income Tax 
on the Management of Timberlands. This is—as you see—excerpts from forest 
tenures and taxes in Canada, a comprehensive analysis of the economic effects 
f the taxation of the forest industries, published by the Canadian Tax Founda-- 
jon. If it is agreed, we could have this incorporated in our proce ee 

without reading it. 


Mr. McFARLANE: I so move. 
Agreed. 


THE EFFECT OF THE INCOME TAX 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF TIMBERLANDS 


a _Excerpts from Forest Tenures and Taxes in Canada, a comprehensive 
analysis of the economic effects of the taxation of the forest industries, published 


PPy the Canadian Tax Foundation (Tax Paper No. 11) in 1957. 


Be cipard 


a This is the first comprehensive Canadian study of the charges of all kinds — 
paid to the three levels of government by our largest national industry— © 
forestry and its products—and of their effects on that industry. These charges : 
h ‘include all the usual taxes levied on businesses, and in addition include other 

levies that are peculiar to a natural resource industry. 

This is by far the most ambitious project of its kind ever attempted for 
a natural resource industry in Canada and represents the culmination of over 
two years’ intensive research. Even in the United States nothing similar has 
‘been attempted in recent years; indeed the only comparable study of any vintage 
would appear to be the so-called ‘Fairchild’ report prepared in 1935 for the 
forestry taxation inquiry, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, and 
‘this was devoted largely to property taxes. The present study was carried on 
‘Mainly by Mr. A. Milton Moore, who was during the period research associate 
-on the staff of the foundation. The intensive analysis of the fundamental 
‘principles at issue in each of the main spheres and the proposals for new 
systems of taxation or tenure bear his distinctive influence, and are a unique 
contribution to thought not only in the realm of forestry but for other natural 
‘resources as well. In.the compilation of data and the preparation of the many 
: tables which appear both in the text and the appendices Mr. Roger Carswell, 
: the foundation’s statistician, also played an extremely important role. 

i The method followed in conducting this study unfortunately makes it 
impossible to give individual acknowledgements to the many persons who 
gave assistance. So relatively untouched was this whole area of study that 
“without the help of a host of people, including company executives, govern- 
ment officials, forestry experts, members of university faculties and royal com- 
“Missions and the staffs of the various associations in the industry, it would 
‘Not have been possible to carry it through on its present scale. Again, the field 
work carried on through discussions by two or more members of the staff in 
almost every important forestry centre from Nanaimo, B.C. to St. John’s, 

‘Newfoundland has heavily indebted us to more than one hundred people who 
: were interviewed. 
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industry or economic interest. It is intended to be the first of a series of studies 
of the taxation of the natural resource industries. = a 


J. HARVEY PERRY 
July 1957 | - : Director 


The Income Tax 


> 


There is a substantial tax advantage accruing to the realization of profit 
from timberlands as capital gain, no matter whether the profit is attributable 
to the growth of the trees, to the rise in the market value of timber or to the 
increase in site value which has occurred while the tract was held. The tax 
advantage results from the combination of the realization of tax-free capital 
gain won by the vendor by selling a timber stand en bloc, with the allowance 
of cost depletion to the purchaser. Neither tax provision alone would be 
sufficient. If the purchaser were not permitted depletion equal to the amou it 
paid for the timber stand, he would reduce his bid by the tax he would have 
to pay on the disallowed portion of his cost. ie 


There is consequently a tax advantage accruing to the growing of even- 
aged timber stands to be sold for capital gain in lieu of operating a timber 
property to produce taxable income. This is by far the most important indict-— 
ment made against the income tax as it now operates and it is examined ink 
detail later. _ 


A substantial tax advantage also accrues to a pulp, lumber or logging 
company from switching freehold timber limits before beginning logging opera- : 
tions. Arm’s length transfers raise the depletion base. Where a tract has’ 
been logged a fair amount, however, the depletion recapture provision takes 
much of the edge off the attraction of this type of transaction. Ordinarily too, 
_ disruption of the company’s operating programme would preclude a tax-induced- 
transfer and there is always the danger that the profit from the transactior L 
may be taxed. The last restriction also stands in the way of a company 
speculating in timber properties as an adjunct to its main operations. ate 


There is similarly an inducement to hold timber properties to realize the’ 
appreciation and growth of timber as capital gain rather than to take out the 
accrued return and place it in uses producing taxable income. Granted, this 
is only one of the variety of ways of taking profit as capital gain, and therefore” 
only one instance of the advantages available under the Income Tax Act which 
cause individuals to prefer capital gain uses of funds over income earning uses. 
However, there are few other activities in which all of the return can be - 
realized as capital gain; even shares of most growth companies pay some taxable © 
dividends whereas all of the return from holding timberlands can be realized 
tax-free. It is a reasonable conclusion that the pursuit by individuals of the 
highest rate of return after tax tends to push the after-tax earnings of alter- 
native uses of investment funds toward equality. Inter alia the effect of the 
tax therefore is to induce owners to hold mature limits longer than they | 
otherwise would and to attract more funds into this type of investment. In 
the absence of tax considerations, the owner should hold his timber until the 
expected appreciation equals the rate of return he can earn elsewhere; taking 
income tax into account he should hold his timber property until the expectec 
capital appreciation equals the best alternative return after tax. (Pp. 230-2: 

It therefore seems reasonable to conclude that the effect of the combination 
of cost depletion and capital gain upon the management of large and medium 
sized woodlands is serious, and that conservation groups and forestry societies 


a MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS Sea Se 
fied i in pelaiming it Ng oe a ‘major eae to the coreg good manage- ; 
of well-established. plantations. | Trees may not be replaced if there is no 
cal regeneration, ‘and where natural regeneration occurs it is sometimes 
atly inferior to that which would be fostered if logging operations were 
ducted over a longer period and the land were not stripped of ay its trees. . 
233). 
To summarize, the objections that: ean he levelled apa the Pesan 


.come tax treatment of profits accruing to the ownership and management 
pe are as follows: 


(1) The tax advantage resulting from the outright sale of woodlands, in 


that their productive capacity will be impaired. 


: (2) Tax induced sales may disrupt the long-term management programs: 
of timberlands owned by operating companies. 


(3) The realization of capital appreciation free of tax adds to the induce- 
ments offered small companies to sell out to large corporations when 
the companies’ assets are comprised largely of freehold timber limits 
with a low historic cost or of old long-term rights to crown timber 
stands.. 


g a (4) There is a reduction of the returns, net of tax, accruing to the improve- 


= ment of certain timber properties proportionately more > than the reduc- _ 
de tion of returns to other investment projects. 
a (5) No incentive is offered to afforestation, although this activity yields 
: leis benefits to the community in excess of the profits accruing to the owner. 
a. It is unfortunately not possible to estimate how important these effects 


mare upon the behaviour of owners of forestlands. Depending upon that evalua- 
tion, three courses of action may be favoured. : 
: First, matters might be left as they are except that some form of sce. 
; _of income might well be provided for persons whose income from a plantation 
is concentrated in a single year or two and bears taxation at the graduated — 
"rates of the personal income tax. 


nas 
‘§ 


e. Second, owners of timberlands could be granted one of a variety of fore 
of favourable treatment which would narrow the gap between the net return 
i offered by a sale of land and trees and a sale of cutting rights only. 

ae Third, it might be contended that the fault lies with the use of. historic 
F cost depletion for timber and that the defect should be attacked at the root. 


(Pp. 235-236). 

a The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have the minister with us this morning. 
We have not quite finished with item 261, Departmental Administration, and. 
~ just before we go into that there have been Sees questions asked by members 
“which were to be answered by the department. They were lengthy questions. 
The deputy minister has the information here this morning with copies to be 
| distributed to each member and to be incorporated in our proceedings. 

2 ‘Mr. R. G. Rosertson (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
_ Resources): Mr. Chairman, would you like me to detail what I am returning? 
‘The CuarnMan: Yes. . 
Mr. Ropertson: The first is a list of answers to a number of duesions 
asked by Mr. Coates, tabled herewith. These answers are incomplete in 
respect to questions (5) and (7) by Mr. Coates. ; 
We have not been able to get the full information on those two aussie 
as yet, but we will have it quite shortly. Question (5) requests details of 
_ the contract with Tower Company at Aklavik which was not carried through to 
completion. We have the details of the tender calls, but not of the wind-up. 


comparison to the sale of cutting rights only, increases the probability : 
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| The other is question (7), relating to preliminary expenses. We will 
_ have that material later. The second item, Mr. Chairman, is a list of questions. 
asked by Mr. McGregor; third, another series of questions asked by Mr. 
McGregor; relating to Inuvik; fourth, a series of questions by Mr. Hardie, and 
then further questions by Mr. Nielsen. A series of questions were asked relat-— 
ing to the square footage and square foot costs of the hostel and school at 
Inuvik. ; . % 


Further, there is a question by Mr. Coates relating to details on the pur-— 
chase of property for the hostel at Fort Simpson. With regard to the questions q 
by Mr. McGregor concerning the technical details of the Inuvik runway, this — 
information has to come from the Department of Transport. The Department — 
of Transport is preparing the material, but it is not ready at the moment, — 
That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. = 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Robertson. This information will be 
passed around to each of the members, and I hope that between now and — 
Christmas you will have an opportunity of studying it! Is it the wish of the © 
committee that these answers be incorporated in our proceedings? . “if 


Mr. Harvie: Have you copies of all these answers? . | 4 
The CHarrMaN: Yes. 4 
Mr. Harvie: I see; they are coming? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Is that agreed? 


Agreed. 


QUESTIONS BY MR. R. C. COATES, MP., 
MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS COMMITTEE D 
Question (2)—What are the details of the contract awarded to the 
Tower Company for the construction of the chief warden’s residence at Fort 


Simpson in 1952-53? How many tenders were submitted and what were their — 
amounts? _ 

Answer—Details of the contract awarded to Tower Company Limited, 
Montreal, for the supply and erection of 3 single storey prefabricated buildings, — 
one of which was to house the chief warden at Fort Simpson, are not readily | 
available as the files have been transferred to the Public Archives. Tenders — 
were called by public tender call. However, the details of the other bidders | 
and the amounts of their bids will be obtained as soon as possible. a 


Question (3)—A contract was awarded to Campbell’s Limited in 1952-53 © 
for concrete foundations under two houses in an amount approximating $18,400 
(item 406). What are the details of this? a 

Answer—A contract was awarded to Campbell’s Limited, 1952, as a result — 
of a public tender call for the placing of concrete foundations under 2 Pan= 
American houses (4 units of family accommodation) and the interior decoration - 
of 3 Pan-American duplex houses (6 units of family accommodation). The | 
Pan-American houses which were obtained from the U.S. army at the end of 
the war were small and the foundations had deteriorated. Additional space | 
was obtained through the provision of basements and, as a result of renovations, — 
the buildings are still occupied. Work was completed in 1953 for a total cost 
of $18,650. oe 

Question (4)—What are the details of the contracts for maintenance of 
sections of the Mackenzie highway since 1952-53 awarded to B. G. Linton? 
How did Mr. Linton obtain the work and how much was paid him each year? — 
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_ Answer—Each year public tenders are advertised for the maintenance of 
ection of the Mackenzie highway within the Northwest Territories. B. G. 
ton Construction Company, Hay River, N.W.T., Has been the successful 
idder since the highway was opened with the exception of the fiscal year 
58-59. Mr. Linton was awarded these contracts on the basis of submitting 
lowest bid. Figures are not readily available for the years 1952-53 and 
13-54. The following is a list of payments from 1954 onwards: 3 


Bee OM GR hg a, We Age ese $56,129.06 
SOG os Pee ee ree pee SL 53,762.00 
1956-57 24.2.2. Bee te ae hes 70,957.00 
: IEC Re BRO e Ns Saal ea ip 60,305.00 


As the contract is awarded on the basis of rental and operation of certain — 


specified equipment, payments, each year vary in accordance with the amount 
of maintenance required on the roads. 


Bi Question (6)—How many buildings have been constructed at the old 
site of Aklavik by the department since the decision was made to move the site 
to Inuvik? | 


__ Answer—Since the decision was made to move the departmental establish- 
ment from Aklavik to Inuvik there has been no permanent buildings con- - 
structed at Aklavik. Additional school and teacher accommodation has been © 
provided through the erection of 512 buildings which will be hauled to Inuvik 
for sale to local residents when they are no longer required at Aklavik. 


. Question (9)—-What are the details of the contract with O. I. Johnson 
Company at Fort Rae in 1954-55? 


_ Answer—A contract was awarded to O. I. Johnson Construction Limited 
as a result of a public tender call for the construction of a 2-bedroom warden’s 
residence with full plumbing and water supply at Fort Rae. Two bids were 
received, of which O. I. Johnson Construction Limited submitted the lower bid. 
The cost of this project is set out in Public Acounts at $26,766. 


Question (10)—What are the details of the contract with John A. MaclIsaac 
Construction for $14,500 covering landscaping at Upper Whitehorse (items 
828 and 698—1954-55)? 

_ Answer—The honourable member must be under some misapprehension 
as the contract with Zohn A. MacIsaac Construction Company in the amount 
of $14,500 covered extension to water and sewer mains in the Upper Whitehorse 
residential area. These extensions were required in connection with additional 
housing which was being provided that year. The reference to landscaping 
new residences- was stated in Public Accounts as paid to the government of the 
Yukon Territory for the hauling of fill, the grading of lots, the hauling and 
lacing of top soil through the Upper Whitehorse residential area. This work 
was undertaken on a day labour basis using territorial government equipment. 


i Question (11)—What are the details of the contract with John A. Mac- 
[saac Construction covering the construction of a bridge at Mayo? 

_ Answer—Public tenders were called late Summer of 1956 for the above 
and were opened on September 5, 1956. The following are the results: 


ie John A. MaclIsaac Construction Co. Ltd., Whitehorse .. $197,496.50 
Pawson & Hall Limited, Vancouver ;.... 0.5.0.0 ee ee 215,124.00 


The Department of Public Works estimate was $155,672.00. 


4 Question (12)—-What are the details of the contract with Tower Con- 
struction for the two-classroom school at Cambridge Bay? 


- ited was not employed in any capacity. The building is. approximately 


- ings were not erected until 1956. : 
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Aneabrs tiie ae aecoenes enon. at Conpraee ‘Bay “was. constructed bj 
the Department of Public Works on a day labour basis. Tower Company ‘Lin 


feet x 38 feet and includes two classrooms, two special | instruction rooms, a 
principal's office, a furnace room and a small storage. oe, i 


Question ( 13)—What are the details concerning Pan-Abode 1951 Limi 
at Churchill, Manitoba, in 1955-56? 


Answer—Nine pre-cut cedar log houses were purchased from Pan- Abou | 
(1951) Limited to house the northern service officer and 8 Eskimos employe od 
full time at Fort Churchill. The purchase was approved by Treasury Board 
minute T.B. 491316 dated September 23, 1955. No tenders were called as Pan- 
Abode Company were the only manufacturers of this type of building which 
was strongly recommended by mining operators in the Yukon Territory. The 
building is economical, demountable, has an attractive appearance and the 
maintenance is reasonable. Due to the late delivery of materials, the build- 


ME 


Question (14)—What are the details of the contract with Tower Construc- 
tion at Frobisher Bay in 1955-56 (items 316 and 698)? - 


Answer—The contract with the Tower Company in 1955-56 covered th 
construction of a maintenance garage, a 2-classroom school including the prir id 
cipal’s office and two special instruction rooms in addition to the two class- 
rooms, and a small powerhouse. In answer to a public tender call, the onl y 
bid received was that of Tower Company Limited of Montreal in the amount 
of $183,000. After the contract had been awarded, negotiations were carried 
out with the contractor for the construction of a nursing station for the a . 
ment of National Health and Welfare in the amount of $51,975. a 

QUESTIONS BY MR.CR. €. COATES, MCP. MINES, FORESTS AND a 

WATERS COMMITTEE i 
1955-56 
Items 318 and 699 


Question—Cost and reason for basement under warden’s residence at 
Fort Simpson. “a 


Answer—The basement was placed under the warden’s residence at Fort 
Simpson as the building was extremely small and no storage space was avail- 
able for the warden’s belongings and food supplies. In addition to a basen t 
this amount covered a porch addition to the building to permit access from 
the first floor to the basement. The work was completed by Department of 
Public Works by day labour at a cost of $6, 994. 


Item 320 
Question—Contract to Gaaopells Ltd. 


Answer—There is some confusion in the manner in which Public Accout 
are printed. Campbell’s Limited contract in the amount of $110,233 covel ed 
the erection of two semi-detached houses with basements and heating systems 
(4 units of family accommodation), extensions to the water and sewer mains O- 
service these houses and the erection of 3 double garages. Tenders were 
called by public advertisement and Campbell’s Limited, Whitehorse, submit ted 
the lowest bid. a 


Item 309 ‘ 2 a 


Question—Reconstruction of Mayo-Whitehorse bridge—detail wale reg 
to contract. 


rer U plic roads: were Deetad’ Ate: summer of 1956 for the above 
in re “opened in September, 1956. The following are the results: _ 

ae ohn A. Maclsaac nsteaelcn Co. Ltd; ‘Whitehorse .. $197,496.50 © 

_ Dawson and Hall Limited, Vancouver ................ 215,124.00 


The Department at Public Works estimate was $159, 672.00. 
ms 311, 668 and 850 


_ Question—Relocation of Aklavik with peed to ane houses, roads and > 
irehouses. 


: Answer—The question concerning relocation of Aklavik with regard to- 
Eskimo houses, roads and warehouses was answered by the Deputy Minister, 
Mr. Robertson, during his remarks at the morning session of the. Committee, 
k NV ay 27, 1959. 


. Question—Costs of construction of three- bedrocu: houses, offices and 
torage warehouses at Cape Dorset and Cambridge Bay. : 


& Answer—Cape Dorset—Tenders were called by public advertisement for 
construction of a 3-bedroom residence with office and storage space and 
e 512 cabin for Cape Dorset. The only bid received was that of Tower Com- 
any Limited, Montreal, as follows: 


3-bedroom residence, Ole te cere ees $48,370 
ee LOCO hee ig hh hut ee ee 10,000 59,100 


Benstruction was completed under direction of the Department of Public ? 
Works. Cambridge Bay—Construction of the 3-bedroom house with office and. 

ttorage space for the Northern Service Officer at Cambridge Bay, NWT., was 
Barried out by the Department of Public Works as a portion of a day pce 
‘program. For accounting purposes, this building was lumped with a 3-bed- 
room residence for the school principal. The total cost of both buildings 
amounted to $54,280.62. It is estimated that the NSO house cost 60% of this 
amount or approximately $33,000. 


3 Question—Full details on hostel at Fort McPherson. 


od - Answer—The school and hostel at Fort McPherson, N.W.T., were designed © 
by the Department of Public Works and construction carried out onze; day. 
labour basis by that department with contracts being called for the sub-trades. 
‘The project consisted of a 100 pupil hostel and a four-room addition to the 
existing school. The total cost amounted to $1,269,851 for these buildings. 
Contract prices for the sub-trades as they pertain it these two buildings are 
difficult to segregate as the department constructed six other buildings and 
‘converted three camp buildings at the same time and the sub-contractors 
worked on all of these buildings. With minor exceptions, the sub-contracts 

ere completed in the amounts set out on page R-21 of the Public Accounts 
1957- -58. 


rz Question—Addition of one-bedroom to eS ianeke at Fort Rae. 


pe Answer—The addition of one-bedroom to the warden’s house at Fort Rae 
included the construction of a full basement under the entire building. This 
basement was required to give additional living space to the warden as the — 
house was quite small. The work was carried out by the Department of go 
Works on a day labour basis for a total cost of $10,000. . 


oe ~ Question—Details of one-classroom school and bachelor quarters at Fort 
L Tae. 


te * oe a+ 
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Answer—The one- ok eon eohoal with. attached. ioe deniers at; 
Rae, N.W.T., was constructed by the Department of Public Works on a 
labour basis fone total cost of $57,271. The building consists of one-classroo 
with adjacent special instruction space and an apartment consisting of a one- 
bedroom, living-dining room and kitchen. The entire building sits on a concrete 
foundation. The basement is used for storage purposes. 


Question—Final cost and details of contract for hostel at Fort Smith. a 


Answer—Tenders were called by public advertisement for the construction 
of a school, hostel and hostel administration building at Fort Smith, NW 
The following bids were received: 


~. ie 
¢ 


Dowson anc all Limitede 4: ssa hae ee $1.7 10,548 . 
Poole-.Conusteuction = Companys s:cibssowas eo ee LePOte3D 
BOR eT CN Gr SWIG Serie height ceoqetars CR ere Rann ETE 1,860,530 

Burns & Dutton Concreting & Construction Ltd.. 1,966,078 


The contract was awarded to Dawson and Hall Limited on July 4, 1956 by thea 
Department of Public Works who supervised the erection. Total expenditures _ | 
amounted to— q 


Hostel & hostel Administration Bldg............. ~ $1,094,708 
COD omen ey el iba teckiss aot eA Pale SU Re 831,909 


Question—Details of contract to Tower Co. at Frobisher Bay. 


Answer—Tenders were called by public advertisement for the construction. 
of 1) Fire hall, 2) three-bedroom residence with office and storage, 3) four 
4-bedroom Beene, 4) Eskimo cabins. The folliwing bids were received: 


ewer © ompany* Mimited slau. eons ee $336,000 ae 4 
retraite Delain cilints oc Lrnee a Gee oe ee 409,000 Ae 


a 


On the basis of the bids received, the department reviewed the tenders and 
decided to delete the four 4- hedroom residences and substitute 4 Eskimo type 
cabins. The lower bidder was requested to submit a revised quotation on the 
above basis and submitted a revised bid of $200,800. This quotation was 
accepted and a contract awarded to Tower Company Limited. ‘Supervision 
was given by Department of Public Works. 


rr a 
a 


Question—Details of contract to Shoquist Construction Ltd. at Hay Camp. 


Answer—There is an error in Public Accounts in that the contract with 
Shoquist Construction Limited covered the addition to a school, a 3-apartment 
teacherage and a warden’s office-warehouse at Hay River. Tenders were 
called by advertisement and the following bids for the 3 paid were 
received: ~~ an 
Shoagtishne OWSETUCTION  LitGs A Seve 1. ee ares were We $217,700 4 
AALO KEG ONSUILICLION eC. OF. wey... hae ey ot ee ee ee nea 219,875 


The contract was awarded on November 18, 1955, and construction supervised | 
by the Department of Public Works. 
a 
1957-58—Item 315, 632 and 718 : My 
Question—Details of contract to Poole Construction Co. - 

Answer—Tenders were called by public advertisement for the consttnel aay 

of the Croked Creek bridge on the Whitehorse-Keno Highway in the Yukon 
Territory in the Spring of 1957. The following bids were received: j 


shoole: Construction Conipany litt: «set ee » $233,318 50 
Dawson and’ Hall Ltds sehen oe oe 237,628 .00 


MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS ————™ 815 
yartment of Public Works estimate was $139,876. Due to the wide variance 
between the estimate and the price, negotiations were carried out with Poole 
Construction Company Limited on the basis of eliminating excavation and 
rock filled crib abutments. On this basis, Poole Construction Company Limited 
reduced their bid to $144,493.60. The balance of the work was carried out 
through service contract for a total cost of $171,437. Construction was super- 
vised by Department of Public Works. | 


Question—Details of contract to John A. MaclIsaac Co. Ltd. 

k Answer—See answer to previous “Reconstruction of Mayo- Whitehorse 
_ bridge 1956-57 item 309. 

Item 317 

ig Question—Details of contract to Poole Construction Co. 


: Answer—Tenders were invited by public advertisement for the school and 
_ two hostels at Inuvik and the following bids were received: . 


Poole Construction Company td. 256.0 658 $5,415,350 
Dutavik GConstructorssy. 3 one a Oe eS 5,830,000 
McNamara Construction Co. Ltd. ..... BS Sai ieee 8,973,000 


The contract was entered into with Poole Construction Company Ltd. on 
_ April 26, 1957; the completion date is August, 1959. 


Question—Details of construction costs of school and hostel at Fort 
_ McPherson. 


Be Answer—See answer to previous ‘Full Details on hostel at Fort McPherson’, 
1956-57, items 311, 668, 580. 


bs Question—Details of contract to Dawson & Hall Ltd. and Yukon 
; Construction. 


_ Answer—(a) For details of contract with Dawson and Hall see answer to 
“Final cost and details of contract for hostel at Fort Smith”. 

| (b) It is difficult to isolate the exact expenditures to Yukon Construction 
- Company for housing at Fort Smith during the fiscal year mentioned as this 
Company was working under a series of contracts which either ended or com- 
-menced in the fiscal year 1957-58. As a consequence, information is given on 
all contracts. In 1956 tenders were called for the following buildings by public 
_advertisement—6-apartment teacherage, 3 semi-detached houses (6 living 
| units), one 3-bedroom principal’s residence. The following bids were received: 
PUI Constr riloneO. Lite eee gas ae $220,400 
DaWsOle tie area Lit whey eee he a a 292,118 


The contract was awarded on September 20, 1956, to Yukon Construction 
Co, Ltd., and supervision was undertaken by the Department of Public Works. 
‘In the fiscal year 1956-57 three semi-detached houses (6 living units) were 
added to an existing contract awarded by the Department of Transport to Yukon 
Construction Co. Ltd. as a result of a public tender call. Details of the bids 
-and bidders will be obtained from Department of Transport if required. In 
the fiscal year 1957-58 tenders were called by public advertisement for 6 semi- 
detached houses (12 living units) to be occupied by staff of this department, as 
well as buildings for other departments. Bids received as they refer to occu- 
-pancy by this department are as follows: 

MeO, CONStEMCHIONACOs Dt i, i. oe ee $184,800 — 
Biamsonn aera iatdin f00 9 ee A ee 193,584 

Burns and Dutton Concreting & Construction Ltd. 254,290 
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The contract was awarded to Vink: Canstnuetion ‘Campari’ on August, 
1957, and supervision was carried out by the Department of Public Works. | 
average cost per single living unit consisting of 3 bedrooms, living- dining r00 


teed of Fraser- Brace contract with pe to relocation | 3 
Eskimo type houses. 


Answer—A contract was arranged through Defence Construction Ltd. with . 
Fraser-Brace Engineering Company Limited for the construction of 6 Eskimo 
type houses at Great Whale River on the basis of cost plus a fixed fee of $2,0 000. 
The contractor was on the site which is one of the mid-Canada line stations 
and it was considered that he would be in the best position to do the work 
most economically with the least disruption to the work being carried on for 
the Department of National Defence at this site. The work was supervised by 
engineers of Defence Construction Ltd. 


Question—Details of contract to Universal Plumbing and Heating. 


| Answer—The Department of National Defence had loaned this department a 
number of g.p. huts which had been used for the work camp at the Great Whale 
River site on the Mid-Canada Line. Temporary lines were available for heatir 1g 
these buildings centrally and supplying the buildings with water. However, 
the National Defence establishment was not able to supply the departmental 
needs for heat and it was necessary for the Department to establish a boiler 
house to heat its establishment and to isolate that portion of the asta 
~system to serve our own needs only. In addition the temporary water line \ wi 
being removed and it was necessary to connect that portion required by thi 
department to the permanent water line of the National Defence establishmalll 
Defence Construction Limited wished Fraser-Brace to concentrate their forces 
on the completion of the National Defence contract and, on the advice of officials Is 
of that department, negotiations were carried out with Universal Plum 


Due to their knowledge of local conditions, their proximity to the site of t 
work and the need for immediate commencement on the project, otherwise a 
year’s delay would be incurred, authority was sought to award a contract LO 
Universal Plumbing and Heating on the basis of cost plus a fixed fee of $7,000. 
This authority was received on September 19, 1957. As the work proceeded, 
it became apparent that the National Defence establishment would not be i In 
a position to supply electric power and it was necessary to include generating 
equipment and isolate the electrical distribution system. The site originally 
chosen for the oil storage tanks for the boiler house was not acceptable to the e 
fire marshal and this necessitated the installation of an additional 1300 feet o 
fuel line between the installation of the tanks and the boiler house. The firm n 
asked a fixed fee of 10% on this additional work and authority was obtained to 
complete the additional work on this basis. Details of the contract, he 
are— 4 
Cost plus fixed fee of $7,000 on the first $35,000 worth of work, a 
Cost plus 10 per cent for the balance of et work. ok 
Question—Size of “512” houses. . va 7 
Answer—512 houses or Eskimo type houses are 16 feet x 34 feet althaail th 
a few have been built to 16 feet x 32 feet to permit prefabrication. 7 


Question—Details of contract to Burns & Dutton Concrete. 


ie tae Re Ta somite rat oud MANE Sot "Sas e 
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nswer—Tenders were called by public advertisement for the construction 
ocational school and associated hostel at Yellowknife, NWT. The following © 
vere received: _ one 

: Burns & Dutton Concreting & Construction...... $1,884,550 
- Poole Construction Company Ltd. .............. 1,979,000 


- The contract was awarded to Burns & Dutton on May 1, 1957. Supervision © 
yas carried out by the Department of Public Works. 


Question—Details of contracts at Lake Claire. 


. _ Answer—The contracts mentioned in Public Accounts with Hillas Electric 
Company of Edmonton and H. Kelly Company Limited, Edmonton, were 


warded by the district office of Public Works. Information concerning these | 


ve are aware that competitive bids were obtained for the work and the work 
enerally consisted of installing the generating equipment, all electrical work 
n connection with the erection of the abattoir and associated buildings, and 
also the necessary plumbing and heating installations for the same buildings. 
Further information will be provided as soon as it is obtained from Department 
f Public Works. 


QUESTION ASKED BY MR. R. C. COATES, M.P. 
Juestion— 


4 7 In 1954-55, what equipment was purchased for the relocation of Aklavik? > 
y what method was this equipment acquired? 


1—65 H.P. Diesel Crawler Tractor and Parise. voeuc eee $. 18:153 
2— 130 H.P. Diesel Crawler Tractor and Parts ............ 65,053 
SM EVOR Gs IVI SOLS ales Soca visinls Ch oe HitaN be 64S bade oho 5,076 
wir Compressor, Jack Hammers ‘and. Parts ..... 0.00.0 .2. 12,024 
Mes CON “DICK-UD TUCKS oes oes eee ete eg Bipce ie 3,605. 
_ 1—4 yd. shovel on 5 ton truck and parts ............ 26,215 
Mess 5-yd- Damp “Tricks +. 7-223 i¢ fice ooo eee. 33,244 
— 1—# yd. Diesel Crawler Tractor and DArlS* opera e eee 41,235 
Mee? Motor Grader and ‘parts ... 0.65.0. .50. 000 cei ccs be oat. 21,547 
a Meter FOWer Plane. seo aii oes Pa oe hw aw ot PORES 3,020 
2 be Sle ate DOUOT. cota lers « clr 4 a wh aslo Kw Mi cid Ub EE Re ee 1,634 
(ESTES 2 es ita oe oS Rv 5,229 
21’ Cabin Oil ena Ca esos gen ec is ae ee 3,900 
ECE OUT Orato ee oe ep cie go oak weet ns eR 2-520 
Deira Wighting Hose... oo ees sos ooo eee St 
Mt elonhone 67 cl i ee 1,008 
é - Miscellaneous equipment .........0..0.cecceceeceuceucees 10,044 
= $ 255,826 
This equipment obtained, following issuance of tenders. 


contracts is being obtained from the Department of Public Works. However, o 
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eee ASKED BY MR. R. C. COATES, MP. 


Question— 


What are the details of the earch of mere Sarieenene for the te Oe a- 


tion of Aklavik in 1955-56? 


Answer— 


Ce ©. 0 6 © © ere © 8 © 0 6 6 @ © 66 ©. O06) 6 0 Gip Oe © e.@ je) ee) ©) <6 


Scaffolding Towers 


6.1 5tor trucks: (Autocar) and: parts: 25 6 Seestieleiavejeree ate 
jo 22 cur-vds rock shoveland. parts’ 04. ka owas be eee ae 


- 3—830 ton trucks (Letournean) and parts 


Crawler Diesel Tractor and parts ...... ree IN pmaRIen Reet ees 
Motor (Grader and parts. s).... 7.5 2... Seep hs toe Serene Boe henge 
REPS cr LOT UAC MD ALES a oo os: crue See ke eke ee a eee eee ee 


DEC GRE CSSOLS ANG= DATES oh oe na Wo i he oo be, ea eect a eRe 


Miscellaneous equipment 


- QUESTION ASKED BY MR. R. C. COATES, M.P. 


Guesnen= 


What are the equipment purchases with regard to relocation of Aklavi 


settlement? 


Answer— 
PGE ACSI VE CUCK: Fes cage e vader Ste sy NTE tea 
Water Tank Truck 
9 — Construction Trucks—5 cu. yd. 
2— Trucks for Loading, Stacking and Short Hauls ........ 
| ebigeliel iy Be nde gd Bp hes) ey Hes ROM ean earth aN Resale er ee a haberanr en Mea Dee a as 


eeeeeoeeseweoeceeeeeeeeeeeeeweeeeeeee eee 


eeceneveeeveVWeeeeereeeeeeeee 


rac. lie Attachments: i347... 4s 6 vies os PAE BS eek eM 
Motor Truck, Ceéess: “Podl.-Emptier:.!) i.) oh eee 
‘Farm Tractor (Light) 
aL eK SUD AtTUCKS; -¢ GOM . esther « (ce aa oka AlieihRRy ae Meh ee ‘ 


eeee7eeeesevre eee eee ee we ee wee ee eH eee oe 


S07 /0s,6 6). 08 © OFS 0) 6 6 6 58686, 6 8 640) eee 


2 Diesel Engine Compressors 
Electric Generating Plants and Heating Equipment ........ 
PP LOM Walken in-ler G@ZEr iit. e OPN eRe ee en ete trie 
Ter Lote Eee, nee NAA ied mere = a ee APN Se 
SIU LC HERB LIS On. ooh 5A he satate Jans coyoi ah este a ptatetnate Shire Reent etek | wes 
DisCellanecous EQUIP ent: hacia yee els ae ae a Oa 
Shipping Charges 


6) 8) OOO. 0 0 4.010. 0° 6 Le he See SM O46. (6 [eee e 8 0 6 4,8) €) ele re) Aerie 


BL @ 6) 6) 6 (0/8) ‘& -e. © © 0 x8) © 


iO. je 0 ie! e)\e% 0) h.e7 ay @ (6.10, (OT By O26 886) 8) e B-e. SS 6 ler eel OF Ce 


$ 701,898 


17,229 


$ 265, 222 


2.764 


181,821 
116,615 
119,130 


42,096 
21,648 


5,992 


of 4 . 4 
19 


14,865 
188 | 
9,136 

1,865 
4,110 

44,570 


1,400 
12,000 
14,418 
44, 459 
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__ QUESTION ASKED BY MR. R. C. COATES, MP. 
Sd Oe Pe a e's | Bates 


Mr. Coates wishes to be supplied with figures showing the total expendi- 
2s by year for furnishing homes for employees in the North since 1952-53. 


BOSD Doe Mes aise eee eee, Se ee ee $ 27,621 
| Ci SY sen ew OO sea sen ae eneae ee Ser Wa ya 63,297 
Pie) ieee re Ne hres ey yk, Soe hs 42,676 
1055-5685 Sone ee es See AG et oe ere TAS Te 
VONGB ee ee a ne 66,620 
Tie oad ee ee eT ay on 201,054 
POSSRDO Le eee etek Bee he uy 235,842 


QUESTIONS BY R. H. McGREGOR, M.-P. 


| : mab. Q: What percentage of Eskimo children are being provided with formal 
| _ education?—A. 39.5% 


_ 2. Q. What has been the rate of progress in the establishment of schools 
for Eskimos over the last 8-10 years?—A. Ninety-five classrooms have been _ 
completed or will be completed in 1959 for use by Eskimos. Many of these 
are also used by Indians and Whites. On basis of proportion of Eskimos 
using these classrooms it would be more fair to say that 73 rooms have been 
built or will be completed between 1949 and 1959. Of these, 8 were completed 
in 1958, and 36 will be completed in 1959. , 


e -3. Q. What projects, industrial, educational and welfare, have been sus- 
pended or abandoned within the last 5 years? oe 


- A. (a) Suspended—Experimental raising of sheep and poultry at Fort 
iat Chimo. 


(6) Abandoned—Raising of hogs at Great Whale River. 


4. Q. If so, why? 

be A. (a) Sheep_and poultry raising at Fort Chimo was suspended when the 
Department of Agriculture established a similar program at False 
o t River. It was deemed uneconomical to duplicate the experiment. 
a (b) Hog raising at Great Whale River was abandoned because the 
problem of feeding was too expensive to permit large scale hog 
uy raising on a practical basis. : 3 
Va 5. Q. What was the total cost involved in each project? 

aa. 

ae A. (a) Sheep and poultry raising at Fort Chimo cost approximately 
ee $5,400,00. (ae 
is o~,. (b), Cost of. the hog raising experiment at Great Whale River was 
a approximately $530.00. ; | 

kt — 6. Q. Which division of northern administration was responsible (a) for : 
inception? (b) for suspension or abandonment? Sao 
oa 

A. (a) Industrial Division, formerly arctic division, was responsible for 
me : the inception and suspension of the Fort Chimo experiment. 

__ (bo) The industrial division was responsible for the inception and 


ee abandonment of the hog raising experiment at Great Whale River. 
o -21326-4—2 
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1. Q. What information is ey atlanies regarding the acne ‘proj 
Report in daily press not sufficient to evaluate—A. As became comple 15 
clear during the investigations subsequent to the occurrence of starvation in 
- the Keewatin area, it was necessary to take immediate action last spring and 
summer to ensure that such tragedies might not be repeated. The Keewatin 
Eskimos, no longer able to pursue their old life due to the shortage of caribou, 7 
would have to be provided with an apportunity to earn a living under more 
secure circumstances. 

Consequently, it was decided to provide a community at some coe 1 
point on Hudson bay, to accommodate those unable to or unwilling to pursue 
the old way of life and to guide them into the “transition stage”. The location: 
tentatively decided upon was the Tavani-Wilson river area, although there 
were many sound arguments in favour of locating the community adjacent 1 to 
Rankin Inlet. Owing to certain difficulties in transporting and off- loading 
the materials hurriedly gathered to create the physical basis for the com~ 
munity, it was decided finally that the location would be Rankin Inlet, and . 
the materials were accordingly off-loaded there. :g 

During the winter of 1958-59, some 120 individuals came to the com- 
munity from various Keewatin points. They became engaged in house build- 
ing (most now being housed in 20 low-cost dwellings), maintaining a smal 1 
store and, latterly, doing such hunting and trapping as the limited dogs on 
hand allowed. A cottage industry program was started which will be a fac or 
in their ability to become economically self-sufficient. As the communit; 
develops, attention will be paid to harvesting of the natural resources of the 
area including seal, fish and fur, and to ensuring that those with aptitudes 
and inclinations toward wage employment are given sufficient training thea 
when opportunity presents, they will be competent to accept employment. 


\ 
ae. 


- QUESTIONS BY R. H. McGREGOR, M.P. 


caer, > or 


1. Q. Who advised building of the community of “Inuvik”?—A. Answered 
during committee proceedings of May 27th. <a 


2. Q@. What was the purpose of this roe a ae Answered ‘during 


committee proceedings of May 27th. ar ; 


3. Q. Has the objective been realized?—A. Answered during committee 
proceedings of May 28th. 3 -) 


4. Q. How many families have moved into accommodation from Aklavik?— | 
_ A. As of April, 1959, there were seven families from Aklavik occupying govern- 
ment housing at Inuvik on a rental basis. In addition two families from 
Aklavik were living at Inuvik in housing provided by themselves. ee 


5. Q. Is it planned to move all the people from Aklavik to Inuvik?- 4 
A. Answered during committee proceedings of May 27th and 28th. a 


6. Q. If not, why?—-A. Answered during committee proceedings of May arth 
and 28th. { 


7. Q. What is the total cost to date at TInuvik?—A. Approximately 
$20,800,000.00. yg 
: ‘ # q 
8. Q. Who supplied piles for Inuvik site? Where were piles obtained?— 
A. 200 Logs, 20 ft. long, supplied by James J ackson & Morris Cac fe 
Good Hope. 


et NY st ew 
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Cutting logs for use as piles, Fort Good Hope by the hour—_ 
Joe Masagumi. .......... 3) Ohh ak OMe ent tes $310.00 | 

Ridoriecaniandrly ce eR 390.65 

Hyacinth Kochon> <6 0-0. erat 237-15 

Geo. Vaudrank -...... Be en re eee Uae 249.55 

Luke St. John 

Chas. Bruno 
OCS WIAS HOTT wrk ae oe en init oS 136.40 
aU ie eIOC ony ena a es Re Mone 310.00 
Jack Charmy & Gabriel Kochon 
DOC mVIASSDUNTI ne iae te tr ee 179.25 
Chas. Bruno : % 
Jim pJeeckson” Norris. Catchilly. 6.2.0.0). 0 5 470.25 


81 Wooden piles, Paul Bonnetplume, Aklavik. 

_ 88 Logs, Fred Morris, Aklavik 

_ 420 Lineal feet log piles, Fred Morris 

- 1,000 Pilings 30 feet long, Slave Lumber Co., Fort Resolution — 

| 15,450 ft. spruce piling, Swansons Lumber Co., Edmonton (Camp 3 
ee . Wood Buffalo) — 
_ 17,550 ft. spruce piling, Swansons Lumber Co., Edmonton (Camp 3 
pee Wood Buffalo.) 


9. Q. What was the total cost of piles?—A. Total cost—$5,060.00. 


_ 10. Q. Were piles available in Inuvik area?—-A. Yes. All available piles 


sre purchased in the Inuvik area before additional piling was sought else- 
here. 


J NoTE: The answers given in 8, 9 and 10 above pertain to the piles purchased 
; by Northern Affairs only. Since that time, piles have been pur- 
chased by the Department of Public Works and that department 


as quickly as possible. 


a 
aq QUESTION BY MR. HARDIE, MP. 
MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS COMMITTEE 


- Question—In connection with the road from Dawson City to Peel Plateau, 
thy was this on a rental basis? Was the survey not completed sufficiently to 


all for tenders on a unit price basis? What are the details of the contract— 
rho bid—what were the quotations, etc? 


- Answer—To have let this contract on a lump sum or unit price basis would 
ave required precise details of the government plan to be prepared early 
hough in 1958 to permit contractors to examine the work site before the snow 
ame. . 
The terrain over which the proposed road was to pass was over permafrost 
nd the construction of a foundation could have been very difficult. The equip- 
lent rental type of contract would permit the government engineers to carry 
ut a certain amount of experimentation before they established a standard. 
_ The equipment rental basis would enable a number of contractors to gain 
xperience on the ground for one season so that a large part of the gambling 
light be taken out of their bidding on the main contract and competition might 
e more keen. 3 
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has been asked to supply information concerning their purchases ~ 
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It ae them an opportunity. sesso data on _ which. to work. for Ms; 

portion of the work. | = 5 , 
It enabled the smaller local contractors to see in the e ader es +2 
Copies of a chart showing all quotations have been tabled. 
Copies of all the rental agreements are tabled. 


‘QUESTIONS BY MR. E. NIELSEN, MP. 
MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS COMMITTEE 


Question—l. Did the low bidder in each item obtain the contract? 


Answer—Reference is made to tabled chart. z 
Agreements have been signed with the low bidders at the rates indicat fe 
on all items except items 3, 7, 15, 18, 21 and 22. : a 

With regard to item 15, negotiations are now underway to establish a ni- 
form unit price based on the capacity of the equipment offered. It was ee Yl 
that the original quotations were not on a uniform basis. a 
It was also obvious that quotations for the 4-ton and 2-ton pickups (It f 

17 and 18) were not on the same basis. Consequently, revised tendelsy were 
called for these items of equipment. i 
The rate of $1,500 for the rooter (Item 21) appeared excessive anda 
result of negotiations, the rate quoted by John Maclsaac was reduced to $950. 


Question—2. Does the contract with Polar Construction allow assignmen 
If so, upon what terms. 7 


Answer—tThe conditions printed on the back of the rental form make | : 
specific mention of assignment. 


The Department of Public Works contract is with the corporation signin, 
the contract and payments could not be made to any other. Departm 
Public Works have nothing to show that Polar Engineering and Constr 
Limited has assigned its contract. "t 


INUVIK—-HOSTELS AND SCHOOL. 


The following questions were asked regarding the Anglican Hostel, i 
R.C. Hostel and the Federal School at Inuvik, N.W.T.: . 


What was the area? 
What was the cost? 
What was the cost per square foot? 


Answers—— 


1. Anglican Hostel 
Area: 70,270 sq. ft. 
Cost: $1,842,000 : : 
Cost per sq. ft.: $26.20 aaa 
Designed occupancy: 250 children. ie 

2. R.C. Hostel : 

Area: 70,270 sq. ft. . . ~ 
Cost: $1,847,600 

Cost per sq. ft.: $26.30 

Designed occupancy: 250 children. 


\ 
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zi Lo 65,540 sq. ft. 
fa : Cost: $1, 725, 750 

- Cost per sq. ft.: $26.40. 
e Designed capacity of the school: 24 classrooms. 
In addition, there is the following accommodation: 


Auditorium (gymnasium)—the seating capacity is 698 on the main floor 
254 in the balcony. Domestic science laboratory, social studies room, 
nce laboratory, workshops, library, teachers’ rooms, shower and fockey 
oms, washrooms. 


_ The cost per classroom, average size 24’ x 30’, on a square foot bask is 
9,000. 
_ On an overall basis, the cost per classroom is $72,000. 


QUESTION BY R.C. COATES, M.P. 


 Q. “1956-57—Item 311, 668 and 580, details on purchase of property for 
: tel at Fort Simpson’’. a 


A. After the cca to construct a school and two hostels at Fort Simpson, 
operty was required. All available crown land was unsuitable for school 
id hostel purposes. The best land for these purposes was comprised of lots 
3 and 17, owned by the Anglican Church and the Roman Catholic Church 
spectively. They were centrally located in the community and could easily 
serviced. After discussions with the Church authorities, these lots. were 
dought by the Department. The Anglican Church was paid $1,260 for lot 16 
ch was the smaller and uncleared lot. The R. C. Church was paid $15,200 
lot 17 which was about 3 acres larger and cleared. The main part of the 
erence in the prices paid for the lots rests in the clearing work that had 
en done on lot 17. The two lots totalled about 44 acres. 


- Mr. Rosertson: I believe Mr. Hardie also asked for details of the bids on 
e road from Flat Creek northward to the Eagle Plain. It is a very compli- — 
rated chart on which to show the details. It could be returned for inclusion 
n the proceedings. It would be very difficult to reproduce in quantity for cir-_ 
culation. Would it be adequate to return that for inclusion? 


- Mr. Harvie: Agreed. 


oe The CHArIRMan: I do not think it is necessary to have a copy for each mem- | 
der. Those who wish it, can see it. It could be incorporated in the proceed- 
ngs, and if you want to see a copy, it is available. Is that agreed? 


i 
a Agreed. 


a At the afternoon sitting this day, the Committee decided that, due to 
vious difficulties of reproduction, the said chart be not printed in the record 
of this day’s proceedings. 


L a The CHAIRMAN: The minister is absent for just a few moments. Are there 
my questions you would like to ask the deputy minister, in the absence of CS 
ester? | | . 


ie 


= Mr. AIKEN: May I ask a question further to the answer regarding tender 
alls at Cape Dorset. I see here that a 512 square feet cabin was constructed 
ita cost of $10,000. Is that considerably in excess of what they cost at other 
cations? Fou) 
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Mr. Ropertson: I think Mr. Conneiy is oe ihe best ine to give a 
on this. It does vary considerably from Hage to ee co on. fr 
charges and that kind of thing. ia 

Mr. AIKEN: At the last meeting we discussed Pics 512 square feet cabins 
and it was my understanding that they could be sold for something in the 
neighbourhood of $2,500. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


Mr. ArKen: At Aklavik or Inuvik. I notice this one is $10,000, and | 
wondered if there was an explanation. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Prior to Mr. Connelly saying. anything, there would bat tw ie 
important considerations that one sees right off the bat. At Inuvik they were 
being built in large numbers; there were several of them. Costs come dow! 
when you are doing that. On the other hand, at Cape Dorset I assume ne 
are only building one or two. 

The other consideration is, that at Inuvik—which is at the end oft the 
Mackenzie River transportation system—freight rates are probably lower tha n 
they are at Cape Dorset, although I would not be sure about that. Perhaps I 2 
Connelly could deal with the question. 8 

- The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Aiken, the figure you quoted for the 512’s is after the y 
had been used by the construction crew? * A 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That is the depreciated price. The new price at Inuvik i is 
between $5,000 and $6,000, I am told. y 

Mr. A. B. CoNNELLY (Chief, Engineering Division): The costs of thou 512 
square feet houses have varied from $6,000 up to $12,000, depending on lo 
tion and depending also on the contract. But Cape Dorset, of course, ‘is ve 
difficult to reach and the freight is consequently high. 


Mr. AIKEN: The specifications are the same otherwise, though, are they? 
Mr. CONNELLY: Yes. a 
Mr. AIKEN: It is just an increase in the cost of material and labour? — I 
Mr. CONNELLY: Yes; and freight. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Freight rates vary enormously. At a place like ‘Sper ce 


Bay I think freight is $137 a ton, and at other places along the Mackenzie 
River it goes down to, say, $50 or $60 aton. It makes quite a difference. 4 
Mr. AIKEN: Thank you. — 
The CHAIRMAN: We could still continue on this until the minister § gets 
back, if you like. oe 
Mr. AIKEN: I suppose that would apply also to the three-bedroom = 
dences at $48,000, which seems to be a very high figure. I suppose the same 
thing would apply there? . q 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Could you direct my attention to where it is? a 
Mr. AIKEN: At Cape Dorset. . 3 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I have not had a chance to read these answers, I a 
afraid. = 
Mr. AIKEN: It is at Cape Dorset, a three-bedroom residence at $48,00 
and there is a 512 square feet cabin. I was using the cabin as a guide, becé 
we have discussed it before. I wonder if the same answer would apply ke 
the three bedroom residence at $48,000? "a 
| Mr. CONNELLY: The prices on three-bedroom residences also vary con- 
siderably. Cape Dorset would be high because, as I say, it is a place: that 
very difficult to reach, and freight is very high. ee. a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Cape Dorset is one of the more inaccessible and « cos 
places. I think Spence Bay is the worst, probably. 
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é vir. AIKEN: ‘Thank you. : 
i = the CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 
Mr. HARDIE: We are confining our questions to Inuvik now, are we? 


The Cuarrman: If you can finish it, all well and good. We are rambling 
- this morning because of the minister’s absence. 


a Mr. Harvie: Let us get some order to this, so that when we clean up one 
_ item, we are through with it. 


a The CHairRMAN: Has anyone any other questions regarding Inuvik? I 
ea think Mr. McGregor will probably want to concern himself, Mr. Hardie, about 
IS: the air field. He is not here this morning. 


_ Mr. Harpre: He can come this morning. 


Mr. Coates: We have just got the answers to the questions we asked, 
px Chairman, pertaining to Aklavik and Inuvik. It would not be right for us 
. to try and continue now without first giving the proper attention to the 
answers to the questions. 


- The CHarrMaN: That is quite right. The minister is here now, in any 
- event. Will you proceed with item 261, page 54 in the estimates. The oil and 
: gas come under this item, gentlemen. We will carry on from where we left 
off previously. The minister is here, gentlemen; have you any questions? We 
_ will proceed on the oil and gas regulations.: 


Hon. ALVIN G. HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
_ Resources): To get it absolutely clear—this is addressed to the member for | 
. "Mackenzie river—you asked for a statement regarding Arctic islands explora- 
_ tory licences. Could you define what they are? 


by Mr. Harpie: I do not remember it, but I know what they are, and I think 
’ that possibly the answers to the gilestions I got last week explained it 

- thoroughly. They do now. They did not, in your opening speech. But if you 
NS would like to explain—with regard to fic Arctic islands—to the committee, 
_ that no one has an exploratory licence, or whether there may be five or six, 
_ perhaps it would clear up something in the public’s mind. 


_ Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I will start this way. If you are satisfied 
_ that you have a clear understanding of what these exploratory licences consist 
of, then I can leave that out. 


135. 
eM, 


Mr. HarpiE: I think you should explain it, for the consideration of the 
~ public, 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am going to read this statement regarding 
the Arctic islands exploratory licences, so the situation will be absolutely clear. 
id At an earlier meeting Mr. Hardie asked about information available 
Be rearding exploration plans of oil companies in the Arctic islands this year. 

I would like to make a short statement on this, since there may be some 
Bi derstandable confusion regarding the facts in thie question. oe 

I made an earlier statement in the house in which I said that no explora- 
Btion permits will be issued under our oil policy until companies had provided 
Phe following requirements: 


: SS (a) Proof of financial ability to carry out the necessary exploratory 
work on the area applied for; 


ef (b) The latest audited financial statement of the company or individual; 


(c) The exploration program the applicant intends to carry out during 
the first half of the term of the exploration permit. 


er 


4} An exploration permit gives the right not only to all kinds of exploration 
og specific areas, but also may lead to eventual lease and production rights if 
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discoveries are made. A porate runs for a cheat Seba and. requires ‘fi od 
expenditures. Such an exploration permit conveys a substantial right — 
will only be granted when the above criteria are met. = : 

However, no permits have been issued for the Arctic sete The revise d 
regulations which will allow us to do so are not yet passed. The 28 interested 
companies and individuals simply hold priorities to obtain permits on certain 
areas when the regulations are passed. This is the only right they have— 
the right to their place in line. They are not required to supply us witl : 
further information until we are ready to issue permits and they apply for 3 
them. 

Anyone may Shain an exploratory licence to do geological reconnaissancel 
work anywhere in the Territories. This licence gives no rights other. than 
the simple rights to explore. Five of the companies who hold priorities have 
taken out exploratory licences for the sole purpose of carrying out such broad \ 
geological reconnaissance this summer in the Arctic islands. They are not 
required to give us information on their programs in order to obtain a simple 
exploratory licence, but the following summarizes what they have told us : 
informally—and I am going to say “‘company A”, “company B”’, and so on, and 
give the story in each case. 

The first, company A proposes to have one or more geologists do a general 
geological reconnaissance with a contractor arranging fuel supplies; two, com- 
pany B expects one or two people to do a general geological reconnaissance in 
1959 preparatory to a more detailed program in 1960; three, company C ee 
to send geological crew about the middle of June for a peneral reconnaissance 
four, company D intends to send reconnaissance parties of technical and operat- 
ing personnel which will include some consultants; and company E, general 
surface geological reconnaissance using company and consulting personnel 

I have given a general outline there which I will turn over to the reporter 
for the purposes of the record. 

Then I will say one more word, in addition. Last week, before I lef i 
Ottawa, I received a letter from one of the companies outlining its progran a 
in more detail, and I have asked for a copy of the letter here this morning. 
They are trying to get it for me. This company outlined a program in the 
Arctic islands which totalled approximately $500,000 for this summer’ 
operation. So, when you say “general geological surveys or reconnaissance’ 
in the area” it is not a small amount. These summaries I have read wom 
indicate in some cases moderate sums, but in this case I would consider it 4 
very extensive program if it costs $500, 000. 


Mr. Harpie: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the minister if the five peguias 
referred to are companies or iaciviaiaicg Are they all companies? Sa 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) : Four of them are companies. One is an 
individual who, I know, is operating on behalf of certain companies. 


Mr. HarDIE: What was the acreage, the total acreage, of these five 
companies? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): It would take a minute to add it up, but we 
can get it for you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you want them separately or together, Mr. Hardie? 


Mr. Harvie: Just the total: or a total of the individuals, and then a total 
of the companies. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Is there any reason why the names of these companies hae e 
not been disclosed? If there does exist a reason, would not the disclosure 
of the totals lead to disclosing the names of these companies? wy 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, on the statement I had, the devanee nt 


had put in the names of the companies; and I think it has been made pub 
the names of these five companies that hold these exploratory licences. I did : 


the names of the companies. i vould not iain any person, individually, 
at them if they gave their undertaking they would not go beyond 
this meeting. But I do not think it would be wise, in accordance with the code 
sthics we are working on, that we should Ginilec what each company is 
g; and that is why I called them “company A”, “company B’’, and so on. 
kewise, I think the total acreage should be sufficient! I could give the 
Ke eakdown of the total acreage involved, the amount for each, but not in the 
“same order I read off the outline. 


. The CHarrmANn: Mr. Hardie asked for the total originally, and I think 
hat is satisfactory. 


_ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This is a round figure, but it totals approxi-. 

nately 28 million acres. 
Mr. HARDIE: That is out of 89 million? : 

Mr. HamMILtTon (Qu’Appelle): Yes—whatever that total comes to. 


_ Mr. Harvie: Individuals who have taken out licenses or who have decided | 
do geological or reconnaissance work, on how many acres? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): On 10 million. 
* Mr. HarpIE: On 10 million acres? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. | 
Mr. Harpig: Out of a total of 45 million or more acres that were given out? 
é HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, whatever that total is. 


. Harvie: Approximately 52 per cent of the total acreage that was 
under these priority rights was given to Canadian and American 
ndividuals? 


“Mr. Hami.ton (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 


Mr. Harpre: The minister mentioned a moment ago that in the Arctic 
islands none of these people—with the exception of the five companies he 
has listed now—have now paid a $25 licence fee, and all they have is priority 
ights when the government decides to issue permits. I wonder how he can 
justify this, compared to the statement made by the Prime Minister recently 
in Montreal, where he said: 


In the far north, as the direct result of action taken by this govern- 
ment, 85.9 million acres on the Canadian mainland in the Mackenzie 
District and the Yukon have been taken up by firms and individuals 
for oil and gas development. 


And “development” is underlined. 3 


Another 86.5 million acres on the continental shelf and the Arctic 
Ke islands are now being developed under exploratory permits. These are 
____ stupendous figures. 


Have any permits been issued? 
; _ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Do you want an answer now? 
Be Mr. HarpIE: Yes. Can you justify that statement by the Prime Minister? 
Mr. Hamu.ton (Qu’Appelle): Yes, I think that he is letting the public 
know that on the mainland there are 85.9 million acres out on oil and gas 
development, either reservations or permits, and, I hope some day, leases. On 
the Arctic islands there are 86.5 million acres—and I think that is corrected 


now to 89 million acres—under which they are working with exploratory 
permits. Five have actually taken out exploratory permits— 


ea _ Mr. Harpies: No, they have taken out exploratory licences and not inet aia 
No eerusits have been issued. 
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Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu’Appelle): Te otatons fivenenenar you went to co 
it to that. That means they are working under that type of operation. - 
Let us take a realistic look at it now. At the present time there ar 89 
million acres out under options to get po 4 
Mr. HaArRpIE: Or licences? ee 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Or licences, but as an piesa Ei move fix ve 
have taken out exploratory licences. / 


Mr. HarpiE: For $25 each? Bae 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Which means they are not waiting until 
permits are granted. If cabinet approves of the new regulations this week, then 
all those who are under exploratory licences and all those who have priorities 
can move in and take up their permits, if they so wish. 

Mr. HARDIE: Have they 12 months in which to do this? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): How long? y Ng 


Mr. HARDIE: Have they 12 months in order to take up their permits? © | 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not think there is any period oft 1 
months. A licence is good for 12 months, it is true. ; 


Mr. HarpiIE: There is no licence issued. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): All right, there are five of them who nail ve 
exploratory licences and the others simply hold priorities. a 
If we declare these in effect this week—which I am very hopeful we can 
do—then all those with licences, I would expect, would automatically move | n 
and take out their priorities in areas in which they are working with their 
exploratory licences. 


Mr. Harpir: Those five? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): All those who hade priorities, if they do : 
take them up they immediately lose them. a 

Mr. NIELSEN: For further clarification on this, Mr. Chairman: the explora 
tory licences of which the minister speaks, are these licences, ones which have: 
been issued under any existing regulations, apart from the Dominion Compan 
Act, or are they licences which are granted under part V of that act to a y 
mineral company which wishes to conduct mineral exploratory work in 
Northwest Territories? 


ee 


“2 
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Mr. Harpig: They are covered under the oil and gas resilalionas of the 
Northwest Territories. 


Mr, NIELSEN: I asked the question of the minister, Mr. Hardie. 


Mr. A. T. Davipson (Chief, Resources Division): They are issued under a 
section in the oil and gas regulations. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is it not a fact that under the Dominion Companies Act 
mineral exploratory licences are available and they may be issued under the 
authority of the Secretary of State to any mineral company which wishes 


undertake exploratory work of a general character anywhere in the N orthw: 
Territories? 


Mr. Davipson: I do not know whether this is true, but these parti U : 
ones are issued under the oil and gas regulations. 


Mr. NIELSEN: And if I am correct in this, then it is quite possible that it a 
good many other companies, of which you have no knowledge, have | such 
exploratory licences at the moment? ; “a “a 


“Mr. HAMILTON (Quwu’Appelle): I would like to ask the member from t 7 
Yukon a question: Are you referring to “mineral” in the sense of quartz mining: 


“s ¥ 


Mr. NIELSEN: I include liquids as well as solids. : = 4 
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I Ir, HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is a regulation which applies along 
| t line with regard to minerals. The hard rock minerals— — 

_ Mr. Harvie: We are way off the beaten track. 


_ Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): Because under these oil regulations—this 

is one of the things I could give you under section V of the regulations. 

e *Y Section V(1)-says: | 
No person below the age of 21 years and no company that is not - 

incorporated in Canada or in any province or is licensed pursuant to 


: part IV of the Companies Act of Canada may be licensee, permittee, 
|; a or lessee. 


Ache under the oil regulations they could not do it under that act. 


. Mr. NIELSEN: These regulations surely would not supercede the Dominion 
Companies Act? 3 : 
Mr, HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I cannot give you the answer to that. 

is Mr. NIELSEN: I think it makes a big difference because if I am correct, 
_ that minerals are included and licences issued under the Dominion Companies 
| Act—and I am not certain whether they are or not—but if the term “minerals” 
'. includes oil and gas, then it is quite conceivable that many, many companies 
| above and beyond these five that have been mentioned by the minister today 
| are in possession of both licences, to explore in the Northwest Territories. = 


The CHAIRMAN: Since you raised the point, I think we should have an 
| opinion from Justice on that. Maybe the minister can provide that? 


Mr. Haminron (Qu’Appelle): I think we can clarify it to this degree, 
that there are many companies who have licences to explore in the north, if 
=. you are referring to the hard rock or quartz minerals. As far as oil and gas 
|; are concerned, we issue them under our oil and gas regualtions. 

He Mr. NIELSEN: The Secretary of State by virtue of the Dominion Companies 
s Act may issue others. : 
Pres The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nielsen has a point. 


‘= Mr. Harvie: He has not any point at all. He is just confusing the issue, 
' and the minister is having an awful time running away from him. 

| I still have not had an answer to how you justify this statement of the 
' Prime Minister, and I quote again: : 
> ae Another 86.5 million acres on the continental shelf and the Arctic 
A * islands are now being developed under exploratory permits. 


How many companies have exploratory permits in the Arctic islands? 
Say “None” and tell the truth. 


The CHAIRMAN: Listén, Mr. Hardie... 


aa Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I am going to give Mr. Hardie 
_ an answer, because I do not see any reason for his getting annoyed. Here 
: you have one of the largest development programs, in the broad sense, going 
| on. This oil rush in the Arctic started in February. Here it is the first day 
_ of June, and already we have 86.5 million acres on exploratory permits. 


F . Mr. Harvie: No. 


| Mr. Hami.tton (Qu’Appelle): As far as I am concerned, if during this 
~year—if during this year these permits are taken out, as I expect they will be, 
then we will have 86 or 89 million acres. But the acreage figure is not the 
point. I think the Prime Minister is right in every detail, and the only thing 
wrong is that every day more are being taken out. Whether you want to 
“quibble over the fact the Prime Minister used the word “permit” instead of - 
“permits and licences’”—or whatever word you wish to use—is not the issue. 
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Mr. Fianpi: You are confusing the issue. oF i es ee eerie eae ge aS 

Mr. HamMInton (Qw’Appelle): “I am not.c ° <-~ <--> = mh, | 

Mr. HarpreE: You have stated several times they have permits, ears a es 
mean priorities, or land sale or real estate. a 
: + aa 

The CuHarrMaAN: Go on with your queso Mr. Hardie. oa 


. Mr. Harvie: Could the minister then tell me if the department wrote 

a letter prior to these priority rights being given to any of these 27 com-— 

panies, or people, asking them if they would take up acreage in the islands? _ 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No letter was written by me. a 

Mr. HarpieE: Was there any public tender called? s 4 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, no public tenders were called becaueaa 

the regulations are there. Any person in Canada,—or any person, period— 

under the regulations can come in and take these permits, and tenders (called) — 

are not necessary. a ee 

Mr. Harvie: The regulations do not cover this, but cover exploratory f 

licences, exploratory permits. This is not either a licence or a permit. It does - 
not come under the regulations at all. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): What do you mean by “this’’? i 

Mr. Harpir: The priority, rights to acreages—it does not come Gnas the 

regulations. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We have a regulation on fat. I think. - 

Mr. HARDIE: You show me the regulation. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In regulation 9(1) it says: ee 

Applications for permits to do exploratory work for oil and gas 

in territorial lands may be received by the chief on any day except 


Saturdays and holidays between the hours of nine o’clock in the forenoon is 
and four o’clock in the afternoon. 


Mr. HARDIE: “From any licensee’’? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 

Mr. HARDIE: There are no licensees? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Then section 9(2): 


Each application for a permit shall be made in person at the office | 
in Ottawa of the chief of the mining and lands division by the applicant 
or his authorized agent. 


a 


Supposing that five people get there on the same morning. He has to deal 
with one first, with another second, and so on. Therefore, in practice, ike all 
provinces where they handle this, and here, you take the first one and. give d 
him service on the principle “first come, first served”’. i 

If they are applying—as this was the case here—for lands in the nonthest 4 
Arctic islands, which we did not have regulations to cover, all that we co Id f 
do was to take their applications for a permit, and say, “The order in which 
we take these applications will give you seat in Pees these permits — ; 
these Arctic island areas.” Fe 

In the meantime, some of them wanted to aes busy, so we took them on 
_ previous precedence, under these regulations of granting exploration licences. 
Five companies have taken those exploration licences out, and that is the oon 
item that is different from the fact that the others are waiting until we have 
regulations in effect for the Arctic islands. — 

Any person has a right to take considerable pride in the fact that Ms 
amount of acreage was taken out, whereas none was taken out before. 


a 
Mr. Harvie: It is not taken out. 
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Mr. Zuaieon: (Qw’Appelle): If the hon. member wishes - to “quibble” : 
Bey ely. little phrase I use, I cannot continue. 


Mr. HARDIE: If we allow you to use the phrases you have used, rhe public 
ill not know what the score is. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am saying this, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
given a logical explanation, and if during this year, and the next two or three 
years, this acreage is taken out, no person in Canada is going to quarrel 
about it. They will be so glad that something is being done to give Canada 
effective control that they will not care whether they are taken out in June 
or October; and that is the only thing that seems to upset the hon. member. 


Mr. Harvie: No, i is not. 


ba _ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): And unless he wishes to get on with some- |. 
3 thing that is tangible, and something that contributes something to this com- 


As 


‘S again. 7 
‘Mr. Harvie: _I have to go over your utterances to clear up the situation — 
in the public’s ‘mind. The Prime Minister’s statement has created more 


e _ confusion. 
a Mr. NIELSEN: You are trying to confuse it. 
The CHAIRMAN: The minister has made a statement. Any further questions? 


Mr. Harpie: Let us go back to the individuals. Has the minister any 
4 guarantee that the individuals who have taken up over 45 million acres can 
S. do this work; and, also, I would like to ask, are these priorities transferabl? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’appelle): On one occasion in the past, I told the hon. 
member they cannot get these permits until I know something about them. 
: ~ And in my statement this morning I listed financial ability to carry out this 
work, the latest audited financial statement, and the exploration program. : 
_ Then I gave an example of a letter I received last week, in which the 
_ man listed a five- or six-point program, EOS $500,000. I would assume 
le that would be gratifying to any person. 

- Secondly, I think I have intimated to the committee one individual who is | 
shown in the record as an individual but represents several companies. At 
F least, several companies have been in contact with me asking for information 
ee about the regulations, and so on, and naming this person as their representa- 
| tive. 

He Before permits are granted I naturally will make certain of the financial 
: standing of the person taking out the permit, and that their exploration 
| program is one that warrants them to go ahead. 


Mr. HarpigE: But are these priorities transferable? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’appelle): Yes. 
' Mr. HARDIE: They are? 


a Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would imagine that any company has a 
right to transfer. 


Mr. Harvie: Under the regulations a $25 licence, surely, is not transferable? — 


we accept, but I do not know what is going on behind that individual during 
oe _ the period of time that he is getting the permit; but once he gets his permit, 
“then any transferring comes under our watchful eye. 


6 _ Mr. NIELSEN: Transfers, if any, would be subject to those criteria you have 
é ~ mentioned? 


4 _ Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 


mittee, I do not see the purpose of going over the same rat race again and 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The priority under the names of an individual _ | 
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‘Mr. HARDIE: But he can eit at many times prior to the issue of tl 
permit? an Se Ts 

Mr. HAMILTON  (Qwappalloy: Yes, fhe same person must fake: out the 
permits, which means that if individual ‘“‘A” has a permit for one million acres 
or five million acres, he must’ take it out. I cannot have him come in and say, — 
“I am transferring the permit to ‘B’”. what I am saying is: if a person is, 
say, an oil broker and has come in here and taken out a number of million 
acres on behalf of five or six clients, all we know is that he has taken out 
the number of million acres for himself alone. What is happening bea : 
that, I do not know. 


Mr. HarpieE: When the permits are issued to this broker, he may be acting @ 
for, as you say, five or six different groups, or obtaining priority in five or ; 
six different blocks of land. When you issue the permits covering these 
five blocks, do you issue them to him, or to the company? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I certainly would issue to the man who 
holds the priority; but at the time of getting the permits he must show what a 
his backing is, what his financial standing is, and what his plans are. a 

_ These are typical procedures in the oil business. when a man who may be 
a lawyer, or a broker, comes in and makes a request for a permit. He eventu- a 
ally gets that permit, and then the permittee must show what his financial | 
standing is and what his plans are. : a 


Mr. HarDIE: These companies take out priorities—and the public knows 
who they are and how many acres they have—and I do not see why the minister | 
should not know, when he gives out a priority, say, to—well, this bartender in 
Ottawa for 34 million acres—who this man is dealing for; is he dealing for 
himself, or is he dealing as an agent for a company? . 


Mr. HamintTon (Qu’Appelle): In the first place, he would not get a permit — 
until we know what his financial standing is. But do I understand from the hon. 
member that he is opposed to a bartender getting a priority? * 


Mr. HARDIE: Not a bit; but I want to know how you satisfy yourself about | 
the amount of work that is going to be done on this acreage. He has to have 
some financial responsibility. . 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Before he gets the permit, he must satishya 
us, and that is all. a 


Mr. Harpie: Before he gets the permit? * 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is right. ; a 


Mr. NIELSEN: Could this not be likened to a mineral claim, where any Bt 
individual—as long as he is within the age limits and the other requirements ~ 
of the act—can stake a mineral claim; but in order to hold that mineral claim n 
he has to perform certain assessment ake on it. In the Yukon Territory it is 
equivalent to $100 per claim per year, and this is the evidence of financial ability 
to develop the claim that the government requires in order to give him renewal 
of that claim. Is that the principle you are after in these regulations? oo 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would think we go even further. Even 
before he gets the permit, he has to show financial backing and plans, whereas ‘i 
the traditional method with a mining claim in Canada is that a man goes out, 4 
stakes it, pays a nominal amount when ‘he registers his claim, goes back and 
does his representation work, then goes back and proves up and gets a patent. 

We are actually tougher on them in oil and gas exploration, because of 
the tremendous payments that are required to do the exploration work. I thin k 
we go further than they do in the traditional method. But—going back er 
question asked by the member for Mackenzie River—I gathered he was us: 
the word “bartender” in the sense that a bartender was an evil person. x 
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Mr. HarDIE: No. ; ae . 

_ Mr. Hami.ton (Qu’Appelle): He is a Canadian and has just as much right 
any one of us to do this. I saw the story in the Ottawa Citizen on May 30, 
ad I do not know who was confusing that. But in Canada we look on a bar- 
ender, or a barber or a section man who discovers these things, as being just 
Ss good as the Clint Murchisons- and Gardiner Symonds who got trans-Canada 
hooked up. This is one thing I am surprised at, the constant use of the word 
bartender’’, because he is a Canadian citizen and has every right. . 
__ Mr. Harpie: I am surprised the minister knows so little about mineral 
aims. Regarding a mineral claim, this man in Ottawa who took up 34 million 
eres would have been required to fly into the Arctic islands and spend the 
money in staking that claim, to give him the right to go to work and hold it — 
for a year. | 

Under this system, he walks into the Department of Northern Affairs office 
here in Ottawa and says, “I want this 3% million acres”. He looks at the map 
and says “This is taken up. I will take 34 million acres over here some place; 
it looks pretty good”, As a matter of fact, can the minister now produce the 
map with these acreages on? 

Mr: Hami.ton (Qu’Appelle): We had it here before. 


[es Mr. Harvie: Could we have the map with all these acreages on? 
| Mr. Hamutton (Qu’Appelle): 
said I do not know these things. 


Getting back to your question, you have 
That is an assumption which I do not think 
is warranted. I am not posing as an authority on these mineral rights, but 
{ do know that before a man gets this permit, he has to pay a nickel an acre 
deposit. There is a great deal of difference between five cents an-_acre and 
two-or three thousand dollars proving up mineral claims. 
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~ Mr. Harpie: It would cost him $500,000 or $600,000 to stake that acreage. 


___ Mr. Nietsen: The hon. member, I am sure, is misleading the committee 
with regard to the staking of mineral claims, because he does not have to be 
there, personally, on the ground; he can be there by his attorney. 


ns Mr. Harpir: He pays for the staking, which would cost him at least 
$500,000 for that acreage. He would have something in it. Could Mr. Davidson 
doint out the area on that map where the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys did their geological work in 1955? 

Mr. Davipson: I would prefer that Mr. Christie answered this, if you 
Jo not mind; he is more familiar with this matter than I am. 


le Mr. K. J. CuRISTIE (Assistant Chief, Resources Division): The geological 
survey which commenced in 1955 was known as “Operation Franklin”, and 
sovered this area here, on the map. 


The CHaIRMAN: Will you describe it for the record. 
Mr. Curistie: It is known as the Queen Elizabeth island group. 
lea Mr. Harvie: It was on the Queen Elizabeth islands? 
_. Mr. CHRISTIE: Yes. 
| Mr. NIELSEN: The Franklin survey? 
E Mr. CurRIsTiE: “Operation Franklin”. 
_ Mr.-Haroprm: Is all this area taken by priorities now? 


__ Mr. Curistie: Not all of it. The areas that are shown in colour have been 
aken up as priorities. 


_ Mr. Harpre: What we see in the different colours represents a part of the 
‘eological survey that was carried out in 1955 by the Department of Mines 
ind Technical Surveys? 

_ Mr. Curtstie: No. 
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Mr. Harpe: I would like to go back now to the oil iaogienions and - the 
amendments that were made. I think the amendments affected 38 ‘sectio: ns 
of the old regulations, and on questioning the officials of the department some 
time ago, section by section, we found that 19 out of the 38 amendments wer e 
just changes in wording and did not alter in any way the effect of the old 
regulations. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Question? : 

Mr. Harvie: Listen. Question: I have heard statements from you— 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us get on with the questions, Mr. Hardie. 

Mr. HarpiE: You get on with the questions; I will do what I have to do. 
The CHAIRMAN: You are asking the questions. 
Mr. HarpiE: You have shown sates in this committee right from the 
start. S: 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I have not. No one can say that. If you want 1 
make observations, go ahead. I hope they are based on questions. : g 


Mr. Harpies: Section 20 was amended; the company must now spend $1. 
during the last three years, instead of 50 cents for each acre included in 
permit prior to the commencement of the third year. That was not mu 
of a change. a 

Section 23: double the actual expenditure on deep test wells can now be 
applied against the whole of the permit area. I would like to ask the minister. 
is this in the public interest, or in the interest of the company? “a 

Mr. HamMiILTon (Qu’Appelle): Yes, this is in the public interest. a 

Mr. Harvie: Show me how. | 4 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Because the only way you finally get a 
information about an area is by actually drilling, and to encourage the dril 
we have given double benefits for deep test wells—or deep wells—in virg. 1 
areas. ss F 4 

Mr. HarpieE: But a company does not drill a deep test well, does it, withou it 
doing other exploratory testing first? s 

Mr. HamiLtTon (Qu’Appelle): Yes, they usually do other exploratory test- 
ing first. But as an encouragement for them to really go down and find ov 
what is there, we give double benefits. i 


Mr. HARDIE: There was another section—I am not too sure of the numa : 
now—that was an amendment to allow for the lessening of the survey regu- 
lations. Under the old regulations, a company had to do certain survey work 
and in the new regulations they have limited that. I am wondering if thal 
is in the public interest, or in the interests of the company? a: 


Mr. HamiLtTton (Qu’Appelle): As you know, in survey in the settl 
areas of Canada we followed the American system of using the square secti 
method, and this survey system seemed to be quite advantageous in the openi 
up of the prairie lands of the three western provinces. But as the oil expl 
tion moved into northern Alberta and into northern British Columbia, | 
became obvious to the oil companies that to fulfil their requirements of su 
on going to lease was costing them very large sums of money. One estimat 
that was given to me was that it was costing close to $3 an acre. Thereby, 
you are adding on tremendous extra cost to the exploration of a company in a 
difficult geographical area by insisting on the traditional methods of survey 


Fanon in the north, we oak out these traditional requirements on survey 
replaced them by a new method of establishing their position, which would 


Fe will” have to refer you now to regulation 36. The whole section deals 
ith these new regulations. If you go on further, in section 37 you will see a 
umber of sections revoked, which indicates that we have changed this section 
ee 


Mr. Harvie: Not very much. But anyhow, section 42 gives the minister 
power to reduce lease rentals any year after the first year from 1.00 per acre 
0 25 cents an acre. Is this in the public interest, or in the interest of ae 
Re 

. Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): Yes, this gives wide discretion to the min- 
ister. The minister has a terrific responsibility if oil or gas is discovered in 

commercial quantities. He has to use this discreton to (a) push development 
and production, or (b) let it stand, according to his judgment of the over-all 
commercial situation— 


Mr. Harpie: This is after it is in production? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 


Mr. HarpiEe: I mean, not after it is in production, but after they have found 
oil or gas and go to ledea or get a 21-year lease? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is right. 


3 Mr. HARDIE: You now have power to reduce the lease fee from a dollar to — 
25 cents, Is that in the public interest, or in the interests of the company? 


- Mr. HAmILTon (Qu’Appelle): This is a situation in an area where the 
company has taken out a lease after they have found supplies in commercial 
quantities. They do not take out the lease until they do. Therefore, you are 
asked by the company which has done all this work if you will reduce the 
lease fees. In other words, they want to hold this lease at a reduced rate. 
You have the option of saying: “You must pay the full lease rental; you must 
continue your development program of bringing in these various wells and 
Show the size of the field”, or you have the option of saying, “Stop your 
development program and, as an assistance in letting you hold that without 
too much cost, we will reduce the lease rental.” 

‘This is one clause where the minister can lead his province, or his ae 


in an area, when that production is not needed in the economic wealth or 
health of the country. . 
a In other words, if there is a great surplus of oil and gas in some area, it 
would be wrong—if that company asked for the privilege of withholding pro- 
duction for a number of years—for me to force that company into production, 
and thereby reduce the economics, not only of the company we are talking 
a about, but all the other companies already in commercial production. 
- That is a very important statement, because if a government gets so 
greedy for royalties that it forces companies into uneconomic production, 


she: 
Git then you are, in effect, dissipating the resources of the eel in a manner 


eT we have a large number of commercial fields and we feel, as a govern- 
ent—and, to put it right down to me—the minister feels, that this company 
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that is asking for a dato ete is Abe doing it rice oe baa reaso: a 
Then I would hope that the members of the House of Commons or 36 Ottawa, 4 
and the people of Canada, would support me in making that company pay its 
full lease rentals and full all the other obligations of that lease, or Ee at: up. 


Mr. Harvie: At the end of the 21 years? a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, before the 21 years. ‘It they ae not 
fulfil their obligations, I have a discretionary: power—and this is important-— 
to take that lease away from the company. 


Mr. Harvie: Their obligations would be the 25 cents an acre, if you a 
it down? 


Mr. HAMILTON (ow Appeliay: Yes. 
Mr. Harpies: If they went to lease? “a 
Mr. Davipson: They are also obliged. to drill. 3 F 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Under the lease terms, one of the main — 
requirements of the regulations is that they go to lease as a commercial produc- ~ 
tion; they are required to drill. One of the other regulations is that they must — 
pay a lease rental for the whole area they are holding. I am talking about” 
clause 42, which you were discussing. If there is a surplus of oil and gas 
production, I would hope you would not ask me to penalize a company which ~ 
had acted in good faith, and force it into production when it is uneconomic — 
to do so. - 

On the other hand, if I think a company is not acting in a just and | 
reasonable manner, because they may have too much acreage and cannot” 
develop it, and they are just holding it, or “hogging” it, I would enforce the 
provision that they must continue drilling and must continue paying the full | 
lease rentals. = 

I was referring particularly to one of the provinces where companies - 
have received leasehold acreages and have been able to hold those leases and 
pay the regular rate, and not fulfil their other obligations. The government 
was caught in this position, that because they had let one company get off. 
without fulfilling their requirements, they had to give the same privilege to 
all the other companies. This section on rentals and the section on taking 
away leases puts a great discretionary power on the minister, and it is up to 
the minister to use that power wisely. This rental clause is just part of that — 
over-all discretion, and this is one of the most important sections in the 
regulations. 


Mr. HARDIE: Section 43 reduces the royalty for the first three years of 
production from 10 to 64 per cent. It was 10 per cent under the old, and it is 
64 under the new. Is this in the public interest, or in the interests of the 
company? a 

Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): As an additional inducement to the oil 
companies, we reduced the royalty in the first three years to 64 per cent 
You will recall that when we established the crown reservation system, _ 
naturally the companies were very unhappy with this crown reservation system, © ; 
because it meant that the state was going to take a much larger share than — 
it had ever taken before. 

By putting in this crown reserve system to make sure the public interest. 
was protected, I knew that in the bargaining process I would have to give 
additional inducements to oil companies to keep them encouraged to open up 
the north. Therefore, this additional inducement of half royalty—64 per cent 
is half of 123 per cent—was given during the first three years. Not all, but 
most oil companies work on the assumption that in the first three years they < 
can get most of their pay out—that is, the actual out-of-pocket expenditures S: 
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t and their returns. Therefore, the 3-year period was an inducement, 
sducing the royalty, to encourage them during the first 3 years. 


Mr. HARDIE: Section 46 increases the amount of acreage a company nine 
p. Under the old regulation it was 22,400, and now it is 120 ,000. Is this 
he interests of the public, or in the interests of the company? 


be Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This was discussed very a saith the | 
aC sanadian Petroleum Association— 


Mr. Harptk: Is it in the interests of the public, or the contpane? : 
“Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu’Appelle): This was discussed very carefully with the 


ould be in the interests of the public, because of the geological structures in 
e north, covering large areas, and in some areas the sediment is much deeper 
nd the dip is a certain way. Before this grouping is allowed, the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys advise our department as to whether the credit. 
for the work they are doing on point ‘‘A” should be allowed over the whole : 
‘area that they request. The studies the Department of Mines and Technical — 
‘ urveys people have carried out are on the same geological structure, or area. 

Therefore, if it is in the same geological structure, we get the information we. 
ant to know about that whole area. "Therefore, grouping is in the public. 
terest. 


‘Mr. HarRDIE: Going back to the Arctic islands, I have one more questian 
id the department, after handing out the priorities to these people who applied, 
rite these individuals and companies serine them if they wished to take out 
_ exploratory licences? 
Mr. HamintTon (Qu’Appelle): When te rush was over and we had to 

mplete our work on changing the regulations for the Arctic islands, several — 
mpanies telephoned me and telephoned the department asking when these 
Tegulations would be in effect. They move very quickly in their business. We 
ad a meeting within the department and decided to tell them—which we did, 
the form of a letter to all of them—that while these regulations were being 
tified by the cabinet, they could take out an exploratory licence. -We wrote 


“Mr. HARDIE: Of the whole 28, how many have taken out licences? 
Mr. HamILTon (QwAppelle): Five. 


Mr. Harpie: Five out of 28. I think we have enough as far as I am 
mcerned. We can raise this in the House of Commons. You will be hearing © 
ore about this when your estimates are before the house. I shall not delay 
e committee with any more questions except as to the mainland. Now we 
e speaking of permits which require the companies to do development work, 
‘the payment of a deposit to guarantee so much work, or through reservations, 
ch as in the Peel Plateau, where, by order in council, they have to spend 
much money. 

; Is it true to say that prior to July 1, 1957 of the 24,928,265 acres which were 
held by permit or by reservation—that is, including the Eagle Plain reservation 
that 51. 57 per cent of these were held by Canadian companies; 8. 98 per cent 


anadian Petroleum Association, and we decided that the larger grouping — af 
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Is it not true that since nde ty 1957 in wie eonsen notth: te govern- , 
ment has issued permits to American companies and individuals or subsidiaries j 
of 63.77 per cent as against, prior to July 1, 1957, to companies, individuals and 
subsidiaries of approximately 48 per cent? 

Why is there this increase in permits now issued to Aierican’ companies’ 2 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My first reaction to those figures is that t 
they are altogether different from the figures— * 


Mr. HArpiE: Might I say that my figures are based on the figures that were | 
tabled here the other day; and that along with American companies, Canadian — 
- companies, or Canadian subsidiaries I included joint holdings which you have- 
separated; I just took the joint holdings, and if there were American com- 
panies, I put them in with American companies, and if they were Canadia 4 
companies I put them in with Canadian companies. ‘a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): All we shall have to do then is to make sure 
we are using the same terms of reference. q 


Mr. HARDIE: We are using the same figures; they are the figures supplied 
_-to me the other day. : 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qwu’Appelle): I think this is important, because earlier 
in this committee I told the hon. member that there was no point in adding 
these two sections where you have the whole thing once and for all. 3 


Mr. Harvie: This is the whole thing; these are the permits issued to date. — 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): That is allI am saying. We should have the 
whole thing on the record. The questions in the House of Commons are broken 
down into several sections. Here for instance is starred question 74 dated May 
20. This question was asked by Mr. Hardie. He asked for the total acreage, 
oil and gas permits, as of July 1, 1957, and March 31, 1959. We agreed that 
March 31, 1959 was the cut-off. q 

Mr. Harpie: The figures I have just put on the record are the figures based , 
on permits issued first, prior to July 1, 1957, and secondly, since July Le 1957, 
and up to the latest record that the Hecate has. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): You are not using a cut-off date of March 312 

Mr. Harpie: I am going beyond that. I am taking them right up to the i 
date that the department gave me. a 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): These figures which the department gave 
you would be up to March 31? . 

Mr. HarpDIE: That is fine. That covers them all pretty well, does it not : 
Mr. Davidson? I mean-as to the mainland permits issued? 


a 
Mr. DAVIDSON: Yes. - 


Mr. Harpies: Incidentally I just wonder where our sovereignty— B 


The CHAIRMAN: Please let the minister answer the question which you 
asked. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu Appelle): Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I want tol 

get these accurate. Sticking to that answer given by the department last week, A 
prior to July 1, 1957, the percentages were as follows: first, American, 10.9 a 
. per cent; second, Canadian subsidiaries of American companies, 30.7 per cent. 
i 


Mr. HarpDiE: This is prior to July ist? 
Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is right. Third, Canadian companies, — 
30.7 per cent; fourth, American citizens, 17.2 per cent. These joint holdings 


are four in number, I understand. You have divided these according to your 
judgment? 


Mr. Harpig: No, on the basis of the share, for instance, of the joint hak d- 
ings. Section five of that answer says Shell Oil, British American, Texaco 


Oe 3 839. 


0 aierer as. a Canadian subsidiary; Mobile Oil took one ees as. oy 


2 fe 6,133, 760 acres in the Peel plateau which are held by Canadian com- 


nies. 
Mr. HAMILTON ( iaeeellcy. You added on the 6 million acres? 
_ Mr. Harvie: Yes; it was not added in your figures. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): How did you divide Canadian FS and 
paacien Superior? 


Mr. HarpDIE: Canadian Husky, one half; Canadian Superior, heme a Cana- 
an subsidiary, one half. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): You added them on as Canadian subsidiaries? ; 
Mr. Harvie: Yes, the Canadian Husky oil company. 


but I do not quarrel with what the hon. member has done. 
: Mr. HARDIE: So what the Prime Minister said in Montreal. 


* Mr. HaMiILtTon (Qu’Appelle): Hold it now. I want to get this Pecord 7 
ccurate. What percentage did you quote for Canadian companies? ag 


Mr. Harpre: Prior to July 1, 1957: American companies, 8.98. | 
% Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): You have taken the Peel plateau in that? 
Mr. Harvie: Yes, because I included all Canadian companies. | 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): Did you take the Peel plateau into the next 
mputation? — rae 


hg Mr. Harpir: No. hese are permits issued prior to July 1, 1957. 


‘Mr. HamILtTon (Qu’Appelle): Did you take it right down through your. 
tal then?- 


Mr. Harpir: Yes, right through. 


- Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Did you also include it in your over-all | 
otal without working out a percentages after July 1, 1957? 


Mr. Harpist: No. 


g Mr. HamiI.tTon (Qu’Appelle): To get accurate information, if you are 
soing to count the reservations in on the first stage, you must extend the . 
servations all the way through to get the final average. . 


Mr. Harpir: I took everying prior to July 1, 1957, where permits were : 
held or taken out, that is, prior to 1957. I took the permits issued since July 1, 

957 and I made a separate mk aS for them. That is the only way you 

can do it. 
Mr. HamitTon (Qu’Appelle): The only thing is reservations; I am not 
verse to putting them in, but where have you changed that reservation into 
permits? It doubles the acreage held. The only thing is this; we are trying to 
Peet. accurate figures for the record of the committee. Are the answers you 
_ got from the department on record? 

Mr. Harpie: Yes. 


_ Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): You are changing them and adding in cer- 
“tain joint holdings and dividing them; and secondly, you are adding six million 
odd acres on top of the others. Vion have doubled the Canadian by adding 

m the reservations, but in our figures we gave you the Canadian companies 
_ were ao) (1 per cent because they held 5.7 million acres. 


Oty ance wtonile - Oil, divided 266,587 acres, I | divided them. up, Shell > 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have not worked these out in percentages, yee 
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If you dal the Beet. plateau a it you. ie an additional 6 million 3 
- which in fact doubles the Canadian portion. — fee: . 
Mr. Harpre: In any event I want to know this: is it Aces THet. prior t 
July 1, 1957, the total acreage that you gave me included Canadian companies? 2 


The CHAIRMAN: Total acreage for what? aetrr ox a re 
Mr. Harvie: For oil and gas permits. | ee in | 


>. 


The CHAIRMAN: I want it on the record. . : 
-Mr. Harvie: Perhaps I should reword my question. The total acreage 
prior to July 1, 1957, included, either under permits or reservations, the ten 
that you just read, the Peel plateau plus the acreage held under permits; 
these were issued prior to 1957? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qwu’Appelle): That is right. 


Mr. Harvie: The figures given in the statement before you include that 
acreage covered under the permits issued since July 1, 1957, up to March 314 
1959. Oe 


Mr. Hamtnton (Qu’Appelle): If you want to add that reservation. - 


oy 
Re 


Mr. Harvie: You did not want any part of it in your opening statement. 


- Mr. Hamittron (QwAppelle): If you are going to talk about the state- 
ment, the people keeping the record have to get it straight. If you take the 
_ permits over our percentages, and if you want to show that Canadian owner 
ship has been doubled because they had yet a large acreage, you can make 
it any percentage you like. a 


Mr. HaArpDIE: I am not making it anything. I am simply saying that th 
total acreage held to July 1, 1957 was split up, Canadian and American, into 
these figures which I gave you, the American being 51.57 per cent ad the 
Canadian being 48.43 per cent; that would be all American since July 1, 1957— 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This was before 1957; it was 48 per cent . 
and 51 per cent Canadian. i. 


Mr. Harpie: That is approximately correct, yes. Since July 1, 1957 it i is 
36.23 per cent Canadian, and 63.77 per cent line oan Does this make it 
apparent that Canadian sovereignty is not now being neglected?~ al 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quwu’Appelle): I think the hon. member has got himself f 
into a trap. What he has done is to take the period before July 1, 1957 and 
by adding on Canadian reservations which I accepted, it breaks even, et n : 
and Canadian. 4 

If he is going to do this, then in a fairness he must take all the acreage 
of all sorts allowed since Wak: raed 1 Bs 1 anaes 


Mr. Harvie: No. | a 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, he must. 4 
Mr. HarpiE: You have not issued permits. 


: Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If he is going to take the dividing of reserva 

tions and all the rest of it, I must say that the Canadian people will want to 
know the total figures for the whole operation. The total figures for the whole 
operation indicate that there is more Canadian acreage held at the present time 
since July 1, 1957 on the mainland and in the islands than there was before. . 
This is such an apparent device to try to show by a few percentage points the at 
Canadian sovereignty is suffering. 24 


, 
— 


aye 


Mr. Harvie: There has been a 15 per cent drop since you took over. s 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The only place where Canadian sovereign’ ty 
is at stake is in the Arctic islands. No one ever questioned who ownee 1e 


th et Hat nee ny 
4 “s wae vt he . = 


No ‘one ever _uestioned that ine N orthwest Territories and the 


Mr. fiearteran (Ouapeslles- ‘Surely the hon. facrnbee: from Mackenzie 
__ River was not under the eae oe that the ey he represented. was” not 
ae 1 Canada? 

Mr. Harpig: Please do not be so childish. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The sovereignty in the Yukon and Mackenne, : 


bout sovereignty in the minds of the people of the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, but there was such a question in the Arctic islands. 


altogether different. I said at the beginning of the committee and I now repeat, 


eal, and not take little bits and parcels and trying to prove a case from a 
ingle instance. . 
It is outrageous to say that Arctic sovereignty has declined since July i 


reduced Canadian sovereignty. There was no question in the mind of the 
Canadian people about the sovereignty of the Mackenzie river before. = 


= Mr. Harpig: Not according to you in your last election campaign. 

nf Mr. HamMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Now I see what is bothering the hon. 
rember. I thought what he wanted was information. 

: Mr. Harpies: I have obtained all the information I want. ; 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I know how he will try to make use of it; 


Item agreed to. 


= NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION AND LANDS BRANCH a 
Mia 275 Branch  Adiinisiration 450-2... RES ROR DIG yc oe ye on, $ 1,587,128 
Mr. Harvie: Just a minute. This also covers minerals. Does this item 
_ cover the mineral portion of the work of the department? 
Mr. Hami.ton (Qu’Appelle): It does in general, yes. 
fe Mr. Harpie: I. wonder if the department had considered some loosening 
in the regulations to mining companies and prospectors in the north, particu- 
larly in those areas around the Nahannai, and in the more ae places 
_ outside Yellowknife? 
‘2 Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): The department has had under consideration é 
‘now for five or six months part of the mining regulations in the Yukon and 


f 


iver used to be half and half but now it is 63 and 36. There was no question 


When you take the figures for the Arctic islands out of this, it becomes a 


that the only fair way to handle this thing is to take the figures for the whole ce 


: : the Northwest Territories, but I am not in a position at the present time to ates 


ee rot 5 
re 


ke any statement as to where we are going. However, I would object very 


ee ‘encourage aapinrauce ane iy See the tiie interest. — Pee 


- Mr. NIELSEN: If the minister will allow a correction, there & are no “regu- 
lations in the Yukon, only the Yukon Quartz Mining’. Act. 2.2 ee 


Mr. Harpir: Has the department considered any change in the Yukon a 
Quartz Mining Act? , oi 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The Yukon Quartz Mining Act and the: 
Northwest Territories Quartz Mining Act regulations are under review. But it 
I am not in a position to make any statement for months to come. | a 


_ Mr. NiELtsen: May I ask one supplementary question: is it the intention 
of the minister in connection with the review that is being made of the 
legislation in effect in both territories to consult those who are in the mining | 
fraternity before any changes are made? ; 


Mr. HamiLton (Qu’Appelle): We have already consulted a Sood many 


~- of the mining operators across Canada to cee but there is still a great — 
to do. ese 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is it your intention to consult with mining organizations 
in both the territories? Is that right? . = 


Mr. Haminton (Qu Appelle): When you say “organizations”, do you mean 
those newly formed? P 
_ Mr. NIeELSEN: I mean mining organizations which have been in existence” 
for a good length of time in the Yukon. a 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, I think we shall consult thom 
organizations. , a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you. ; 4 
Mr. Harpre: Could the minister tell us what is the expected life of the 7 
Eldorado ore body at Port Radium? I think there have been public statement 4 
on that. I wonder if the minister could tell us when the Eldorado Mining and = 


Refining Company expect they will be out of ore at Port Radium? ; a 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): As a matter of fact, it does not come under 
my department, although I have heard it discussed. a 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that should be asked of the minister. 
Mr. Harpig: Oh no? We have gone all over the place in this committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: You can get the information if you want to, Mr. Hardie, 
by bringing in a witness. You can send for a witness, if you like q 
Mr. Harvie: Has the minister received any word recently as to the 
Rayrock ore body? i 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think it would be absolutely improper _ 
for me to divulge any information I have from these companies. I know one 
is a crown corporation, and that is the exception; but it would be wrong for 
me to say anything about Rayrock. o 
Mr. Harpie: I can possibly ask this another time, on another item, but 
will the road be extended this year, to Rayrock? % 


The CHAIRMAN: That comes under the northern administration, Mr. Hardie. 
Mr. Harvie: It would, but this is a road to a mine. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us finish up this item first, and your road could come, 
under item 275. 4 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I can give the answer now: 


A decision on that proposition is ncompicis, but there are no plans fi 
this year’s work. 


ei lm® 


‘e Om 


843 


That AS on: the” pened of the road. It is 
der are now, but oe. are no ee for this year’s operation. 


The Cuairman: Item 275. We are on item 275, gentlemen. 


‘ If you have had an opportunity of going over any of the mate oe has 


on supplied to you this morning, you could base your questions on that infor- 
tion, as a start. 


__ Mr. Nietsen: I would like to deal with the question of the Flat Creek to 
‘ort McPherson road, Mr. Chairman. Are the questions and answers supe 
y us this morning being included in the record? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that was agreed at the beginning, Mr. Wicleen: 


Mr. NIELSEN: I see. There are one or two points I would like to have Clare. 
at May. 


“The answer to the qicsHon put by me, as to whether the lowest bidder in 
h item obtained the contract is answered merely by reference being made _. 
‘the tabled chart. I would like the minister, if he pleases, to give a yes or 

| 10 answer to that question, as to whether the lowest bidder on each item was, 
in fact, awarded the contract for the work. 


Mr. Harvie: I wonder if you would let the committee know which con- 
tracts you are referring to. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That is the contract on each individual item. 
Mr. Harvie: In which particular instance? 


Mr. Nretsen: As I said at the beginning of my question, on the Flat Creek 
) Fort McPherson road. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have just been discasune this with. Mr. 
Sivertz and there are 21 individual items. Do you want them all? 


Mr. Nretsen: I want to know whether on each of those items that have 
n awarded the low bidder got the contract. 


; ~Mr. HamiLtTon (Qu’Appelle): You will have to wait to get that when 
_Mr. Williams comes back. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Williams from Public Works? 

Mr. HamittTon (Qu’Appelle): He is the engineer from Public Works. 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: Was Public Works in charge of the letting of contracts for 
this road? | ? 

/- Mr. B. G. Srvertz (Director, Northern Administration Branch): Yes, Mr. 
ielsen. sae 
_ Mr. NIELSEN: I would like to defer any questions until we have Mr. Williams 

efore us. Could we have him here at the next meeting? 
_ Mr. Hamitton (Qw’Appelle): He was here earlier this morning, but he 


og The CHairmaw: In that case, there is nothing more that we can do. Do 
| you want anyone else to answer the question you asked a moment ago, Mr. 
H ardie—of Mines and Technical Surveys, on the life of mines, and so on? 


__ Mr. Harpre: If we could obtain someone from Mines and Technical Surveys 
ane give us that information—perhaps the department can get that information © 
ie rom Mines and Technical Surveys, without calling a witness. I do not think 
there is anything secret about the information on Eldorado. It was printed a 
Iple of years ago. I think the life of the mine is expected to be two more 
Ts; and Rayrock is next month. 
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The Canieane Gevtiemen Detore we adjourn, there is some informat r 
available here, produced by Mr. Sivertz of the department. | The chart 1 
ordered to be printed, and I think that the details ss: the rental feet shi 
be printed also. Is that agreed. . = Pe > 

Agreed. Gat ee a 

(At the afternoon sitting this day, the Committee decided that, due 10 ‘th 
obvious difficulties of reproduction from photostatic copies of the rental agree- 
ments of which the said chart is a summary, neither the said chart nor the said 
rental agreements should be printed in the proceedings of this day.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Well then, if there are not any further questions you wi sh 
to ask this morning, I would suggest we adjourn until after the Orders of the 
Day in the House this afternoon. 

_ Mr, Harvie: Orders of the Day today? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, agreed? 

Mr. Harvie: Not agreed! ; 

Agreed. = iis ad ig 

The CHatirRMAN: There isa lot of work to be done. x | 
Mr. Harpies: Did our Be ES MS on the steering committee agree to 
this? : a 
The CHAIRMAN:. This adjournment is made subject to the call ot the chai 


Mr. HarpIE: That is fine! 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


“.-  MOoNpDAY, June I, 1959. 
3.45.).m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we Have a quorum: >: ihe minister is on hi 1s 
way down to our committee room. We were on item 275. I assume you ve 
looked over the questions and answers. I see that Mr. Coates is not here. — & 

Mr. Smuupson: Mr. Chairman, what is item 275? | 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 275 is on Branch Administration of Northern ~ Ad- 
ministration Branch, on page 90. i i 

Mr. NIELSEN: May I continue with my questioning as to the Flat Creek to 
Fort McPherson road project, Mr. Chairman? Dae 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Neilsen. “g 

Mr. NIELSEN: Now Mr. Williams is here from the Peper ipent of Publie 
Works, I wonder if I could ask him a number of questions? 

The first of these is: in the number of items shown in the table that a S 
been included in the evidence and proceedings—I believe there are 22 items a 
was the lowest bidder in each case awarded the contract for those items : 1 
which contracts have been concluded? oS = 

Mr. G. B. Wituiams: (Chief Engineer, Development Engineering Branch 
Department of Public Works): Yes, although there were some items—for ex- 
ample, there was a heavy-duty ripper—on which tenders were asked for and the - 
only quotation we got was a quotation of $1,500 a month, and that, we thought 
was an excessive rate. A Sup reduced figure was eventually negoug tec 
in the rental agreement. ) 

Mr. NIELSEN: This was negotiated? 


nica With the fae tender, in ae first instance? 
WILLIAMs: Yes, that is right. 


rT NIELSEN: In the case of the ripper, Mr. Williams. the contractor is 
1 mn as the John MclIsaac Construction Company? 


. WILLIAMS: Yes, that is correct. , 

. NIELSEN: Was his the lowest tender, in the first instance? ~~ 
. WILLIAMS: MclIsaac and two others, they were all the same pice, 

. NIELSEN: What item is that? 

. WILLIAMS: That is item 21. 

. NIELSEN: That is McIsaac? 

. WILLIAMS: Yes, and Proctor and General Enterprise. 

. NIELSEN: They all had the same original bid? 

. WILLIAMS: That is right. 


id he get there? 


iF Mr. WILLIAMS: Actually, I do not know whether they were all approached. 
"assume they were all approached; but in general if everybody had asked the 
me rate, a man would not want to have a ripper working independently, and 


he fellow who has the most equipment in there would tend to quote the lowest — 
ate. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Did you get quotations from the other two? 
Mr. WILLIAMs: I could not say. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would anybody in your department know? 


~ Mr. Witutams: I would pee have to go to Whitehorse to find out. 
_ Mr, NIELSEN: Further along.. 


. Harvie: I wonder if I eoula ask a question on the ripper? Were all 


& 


rom the Yukon—were the other two contractors from the Yukon? 
a Mr. Wiuitams: Yes, I believe so. 


Mr. Harpe: They were all from the Yukon? 
Mr. Wiuurams: Yes, I think so, but I would have to look it up. 


Mr. NIELSEN: The other questions I have concern the contracts which © 


ve been awarded to what is called Polar Construction and Engineering 
rporation Limited? 


“Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 


_ Mr. NiEtsen: Has your department checked to find out whether, in. fact, 
Such a corporation is in existence? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: No. 


Mr. NIELSEN: So, if I suggested to you there was no such corporation, 
a corporate entity, in existence, you would not be able to say whether © 
was wrong or right? 


Mr. WiuuiaMs: No. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I am suggesting there is no such corporation in existence. 

Inasmuch as the contract with the so-called Polar Construction and Hhgiecee 
Corporation Limited appears to contain no clause as to assignment, I am 
hele whether your department or anyone has investigated the suggestion. 
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. NIELSEN: You eee with the first man on the totem pole? How pe 


ese contractors Yukon contractors, or were they split up, like Macisaae) is; cs 
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i Sea that. he will Sara? for phe oe ne D. Soe Sy eantbe: Pia: ae many di 
- per hour. The contract is that for every hour that tractor works we will, 
him that unit price, and that is all . i Ee 
Mr. Harvie: I take it from that, then, sir, the reason you eatled for an ; 
in this way, on the hourly rental basis, was because you . did not have a proper : 
Suey, of the road completed in order to call for tenders on a unit price basis? 
Mr. WiLL1aMs: No. : 
Mr. Harvie: There is a survey of that road now? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. — 
Mr. NIELSEN: That has got away from my point. | 
Mr. Harvie: I started the questioning on this the other day, Mr. Nielsen, 3 
and I asked the first question on it. 
Mr. NIELSEN: I was pursuing a specific line of ‘questioning here, Mr. Chair- 
man, in connection with the existence of the Polar Construction and Engineering 
Corporation, and with regard to certain suggestions that the contract has be 
assigned. I understand, Mr. Williams, that Interior Construction of B. 
Limited, is in fact the organization carrying out the work which is called 
for in the contract—that is, in the contract with Polar? ~- 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 

Mr. NiELSEN: Do you know whether that is correct? 

Mr. WititaMs: I have no knowledge on that question. . 

Mr. NIELSEN: If you found this to be so, would the department obiees 
to another organization carrying out the work that Polar hand undertaken 
to do by this agreement? 

Mr. Witutrams: I do not think so. As far as we are concerned, Polar 
would supply and run a piece of equipment. We pay Polar for so doing. am 

Mr. NIELSEN: But if you found Polar were not doing the work? | a 


~~ 


Mr. WrutiaMs: As far as we are concerned, they are. : a 
Mr. NIELSEN: But if some other organization was doing it, would there 
not be an objection to that? : 
Mr. WitLiaMs: I do not think so. . 
Mr. NrgLseN: Why not, Mr. Williams? a 
Mr. WittiaMs: We asked Polar to operate a D- 8 tractor for Sige hours 
on such and such a day. A D-8 tractor operates on that day ‘for eight hours, 
and we pay Polar for it. What he does with the money, I am not very concernea@ 
with, as long as he does the day’s work we asked him to do. > 2 
Mr. NIELSEN: So the Department of Papas Works consider it as quite 
acceptable then? . 
Mr. WituriaMs: If you are talking in terms of general contract, whem 
we have a contract with a contractor, where he has undertaken to complete 
a certain project, and where we have to have protection for the completion 
of that preject, there are very definite specifications and requirements, requiri ng 
approval of the contracts and everything else. S: a 
In the case of a rental agreement this is not an important factor at | 
This is an agreement to perform work, an hour’s work for a certain rate. “It 
he does not perform the work someone else may do so. ” ae 
Mr. NIELSEN: Assuming my suggestion is correct, and some other organiza- 
tion is doing this work, you have two factors that are important, I think: = 
that the contract with Polar is not being operated by Polar; and, two, 1 
Polar Construction and Engineering Corporation Limited doés not exist. 
that this leads to the conclusion that the Department of Public Works may } 
even have a contract with the person who is doing the work. _ 


$2 
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Would this not eae us in a peaten mete i: as a man of straw, could be 
erating in government contracts, and bidding, if I happened to know how 
do so, and then barter them off to other organizations? 

Mr. Witutams: Yes, definitely. 

_ Mr. Nretsen: Is that a desirable situation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: No. 


ae -Mr. NIELSEN: If you found that situation existed in this case, woule it not 
ean acceptable suggestion to say the dealings with Polar should be terminated, 


ot you are dealing? 


nly concerned with getting the work done; and if the tractors are working, I 
‘am not concerned with it. If this is a situation that the department is asked to 
do something about, then I will have to go to the chief of our legal services 
ze and see what he recommends should be done. 


_ Mr. Nievsen: I am greatly in sympathy with your position and the position | 
got your department, in view of my own knowledge of the short construction 
__ season in the north; but, at the same time, it seems to me a contract with an 
_ outfit that may not be in existence, or wiih may be being performed by 
_ some other organization, leaves the department in a position where not only — 
= are they not dealing with the person who bid and purported to sign the con- 
rs tract, but it leaves them in the position where they have nobody on whom to 
pin liabilities, in the event of non-performance of the contract. If you are 
dealing with a ghost you cannot do it. 


Mr. Witutams: Any one of these men can quit work tomorrow or today, 
_ and there is no penalty attached. - This is a rental contr act; this is not a firm 
a for the performance of certan work. This is strictly a rental contract - 
b for a service. 

. 4 - Mr. Nietsen: Now, Mr. William, you have these allegations of fact—that 
] -can only term allegations, in view of the way they have reached me. I 
B onder if you would, as a representative of the department in charge of this ~ 
¢ ‘onstruction, investigate the truth of the allegation, as to whether or not Interior 
“Construction of B.C. is in fact carrying on this work? I believe they are a 
‘subsidiary of Dawson and Hall, Registered, in British Columbia. 

He _ If this is found to be the fact, I suggest some remedial action should be 


nd that the contract should be called for on the basis that you know with : ; 


-Mr. Wiuutams: I am not Brenieca to say whether or not we should. Iam _ 


* taken by the department, either to go to the next lowest tender, or find the 


: “man you are dealing with. 


& Mr. WiLLIaMs: You are asking me? I do not know whether this is some- 
_ thing I do as a result of that question, Mr. Chairman. 


eo _ The CHarrman: Mr. Williams, it will be in the proceedings, and the officials 
of your department will take notice of what has been said. It has not been — 
_ proven that this firm does not exist, but it is alleged they do not exist. 
‘Mr. Nretsen: It is simply an allegation at the moment. 


a ~The CHAIRMAN: It is just notice to your department of government to 
_ make an inquiry. 


a 


Mr. Nietsen: I am finished with that point,—if Mr. Hardie wishes to 
% pursue his line of questioning. 


_ -Mr. Harpre: I am wondering if Mr. Williams can produce for the com- 
“mittee the survey plans showing the location of material for the road? 


_ Mr. Wiiuiams: No, I cannot do that. Your question was, I think, “Could 
Wwe have called a unit price contract?” Yes, we could. 


_ Mr. Harvie: On the present survey? 
Mr. Wiirams: Yes. 


Bye 
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Mr. HARDIE: Riawaie the location of the material and the ‘rest? 


Sapam sa ik WILLIAMS: We would not have complete information, ‘not on the 1 ca- 
tion of material. We would not have complete information on how m ich | 
permafrost we could anticipate. There would be a lot of information we would 
not have. ; $3 a ‘. 
Mr. Harvie: So, in other words, you could not call for a unit price contract 
because there was not sufficient te for the contractor in order to give 
a realistic bid? > an 
Mr. WiLLiaMs: No, the point would be, if we called a unit price contract t. 

the contractor in making up his bid—and you must realize this road starts at3 
the northern limit, at which there had been road construction in this area, 
and it took off at the edge of the mountains. The existing road skirted the 
south boundary of the mountain, and we took off at that point and went north.” 
It is relatively isolated. a 
Any contractor who bid a unit price tender, ‘not the department having 
called up any work in that area, the contractor would have to bid high to 
protect himself for the unknowns. r: 
~The unknowns would be the length of the working season; the amount 

of permafrost there would be—just the general working conditions. In other 
words, he would have to gamble on how many hours his equipment could. 
work; and also he would have to gamble on what production he could expect 
in each hour of work. a 
As I say, he would be gambling, and would have +6 bid high. We could 
have gone ahead and done this, but we felt it was putting a lot of risk on the 
contractor, to do so. a 


Mr. Harpre: Only because you could not supply him with the informa-| 
tion. For instance, when you do a road survey, do you not test for permatrost? ds 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 

Mr. Harvie: Do you not test for location of material? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, we do. 

Mr. Harvie: But you have not that information now? 


Mr. WrLLIAMsS: We had at the completion of our survey last year; when 
we pulled-out of the field, we had a great deal of that information. But - 
could survey ad infinitum, and sometimes I would like to; but the cost of these j 
things builds up, and when you are dealing with a development road you do 
not want to put too much money in your survey. So you have a situation 
where you have to balance how much you can afford to spend for survey 
against what you have available to do the construction work. 

Within the limit of this we had enough information. We could go ~ to 
a unit price tender. But our information was not precise. We would be fore- 
casting our design on not as much information as we perhaps would like; ana, 
again, the contractor would be forecasting his estimate or his bid on conditions 
of which he was not sure. We will have a situation now where any contractor. 
who wants to bid on this work can go and have a look at it under con- 
struction. es ie 

Another thing to be considered is, if we would go out on a unit price tender 
we would have to call a minimum of a two-year contract. For a contractor 
outside of the territory to move in on a job he would have to estimate what 
it would cost to move in and move out, and it could cost him approximately 
$300,000. 


Mr. Harpie: Are there not capable contractors in the Yukon Territory who 
could do it? 
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ep fleet of equipment in ere: 


Mr. NIELSEN: Could you give the pe roenitice some idea of the Sppertuntice 
an by this survey, if any, for local contractors to bid? Were they any 
ater or less by adopting this system as opposed to the unit price ee 


Mr. WiutuiamMs: They were greater. 
_ Mr. NIELSEN: Could you explain that? 


“ Mr. Wiuuiams: If I could just develop what I said to Mr. Hardie, ‘the 
mtractor would have to have a minimum of a two-year contract because he 
going to have to write off $150,000 a season on moving in and out all the 
uipment. We would then be going out for a tender on an area where we _ 
.d not had work before, and in an area where no one had done anything north— 
this point. We had an unpredictable season and unpredictable permafrost; 
the only thing we knew was there was lots of it. 

_ Fhe contractor would bid, and we would be stuck with the unit price that — 
he bid for that year for two years. Conversely, he is stuck with them too. 
ut the conditions may not be as bad as we anticipate, or they may not be as 
id as he anticipated; and if we can get the thing started we can get a look at — 
Eg situation that has developed. 


‘Mr. NIELSEN: By extending them from one-year to two-year santana 
course, I do not agree with that; that is just an opinion. 


Mr. Wiutrams: But the point is, you know, that when we first called ” 
nders in the Mackenzie district we got three bids, and now we are negulany | 
tting seven;-and we have got as many as 14 bids. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: The tractors had done work in the Yukon from Whitehorse to 
iwson, when they built that road; they have that- experience. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 
— Mr. NIELSEN: It was built by the federal government? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: You also have the situation that the terrain is very much 
different north from Flat Creek than it is from Flat Creek to Dawson or back 
a wards Mayo. 


Mr. Harpie: With the lack of information you have, how do you estimate 
“the cost of this stretch of road? How many miles is this stretch of road will 

be built this year? : a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Is there any lack of information to start with? : ‘ 


_Mr. Harvie: We do not know how much permafrost we have, or how little 
> have. 


Mr. Witutams: Now I am under-selling what we have on it. We have a 
Ocation survey firm for 140 miles. We have soundings, and we have spotted 
ut where we want to take borrow pits. We know what the thaw-line of 
frost is, as it occurred throughout last summer. We know the moisture contents, 
is’ they were last summer, when our crews were in the field. We have some 
‘information from Transport on their permafrost records—not in that particular © 
ea, but as close as we could get. And we got some information from the 
S. bureau of Public Roads. We have this sort of information, and we can go © 
unit price tender, but we think we removed some of the gamble, and we are 
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Mr. WILLIAMS: There is a widé variance as ‘to what it is. ae have tho igh 
it might be in the range of $35,000 to $40,000 a mile. . a 


Mr. HarDIE: What would be the width of the road? | 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Here again, the standard of road is very difficult to sclea 
_for a job like this, because there you have no yardstick on which to measure 
traffic. You have the desire to open up and develop the country, and so you 
can go to either the extreme of knocking the stumps down and just building 
a little bit of road, to make it possible to travel in the winter time only, or 
you can go the whole hog and try and provide full traffic at all times of the 
year. Somewhere in between is where we have to get. a 

Where the going is easy, we have established that on the grading we can 
save on the average perhaps 15 per cent between a 24 foot top and an 18 foot 
top. Where the going is easy, it will be possibly less than 15 per cent. On a a 
little more rolling terrain with a bit of rock in it, it is going to go at least to 
the 15, and might go 25. = a 

So where the going is easy, we will build a 24 foot top. If we get into 
some heavy fills, and that sort of thing, we are going to trim it down to an” 
18 foot top. If we get into rock, we are going to go to a minimum grade, 
If you are not moving heavy equipment, you can pass on this; you will have 
passing traffic at reduced speeds, if you are moving big equipment; it will be 
one-lane traffic. : 


/ 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I go back to the point we were discussing two or threes 
minutes ago regarding the opportunities you feel were offered to Yukon con=— 
tractors by adopting the rental system, as opposed to the unit price system? 
Do you feel they were given any greater, or any less opportunity? & 


Mr. WILLIAMS: They were given a greater opportunity, from the stand- 
point that there was not, to our knowledge, anyone in there who had sufficient” 
equipment to meet our requirements. But by calling it this way, any equip- 
ment that was there had a chance to get on the job. This gives the loc 
fellows a chance; but at the same time it gave us a chance to start this j 
and get it opened up so people could have a look at it and just see how toug 
or how easy, it was going to be, without our paying the moving in and out 
costs. If they were there and had equipment available, they could go to work 
If they did not have to pay to move in and out, obviously the rental woule 
be less. 


Mr. NIELSEN: As to the route of the road, it now runs from Flat Creek te 
Fort McPherson. There has been some suggestion in the Yukon that a bett 
alternative route would have been provided by commencing the road in the 
Mayo-Keno hill vicinity and up the Beaver river country to Fort McPherson 
and that way. 
Could you tell the committee whether any consideration was given to the 
route I have just described, and if consideration was given to it, why was 
it rejected in favour of the Flat Creek route? is 


Mr. WiLtiams: We looked at it originally in the fall of 1957. In 1957 
we did just reconnaissance from the aerial pictures, and some flying. It wa: 
a poor fall and the crew did not see too much. But we looked at it again, as 
carefully as we could, last year. We did not traverse it at all on the sround 
but we obtained aerial pictures. We did some of it on the ground, and wa 
close-flew alll the rest of the way with helicopters to have a good look at it. 

Some sections of it, particularly near Mayo, up along the Wind river, are sis 
quite good. They are at least as good as the present section up the nor 
Klondike near the Blackstone river. But as you moved north of there, you 
could not get out of it. We got so far, and we could not get from there up into 
the Richardsons, either to McPherson or into Eagle Plain. We ran into a dea¢ 
end. I should not say we could not get through, because you can get i at 
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y But on ahs basis of fea with ines view 7 ee this iach was 
) serve Eagle Plain—we could not. get over to Eagle Plain from there. We also | 
ad horrible arctan to get through to go north from the Wind up into the 


Mr. Nietsen: Was any liaison penticted between your engineers and 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 


g Mr. NIELSEN: —in connection with the assessment of the mineral potential, 
comparing the mineral potentials on both the Flat Creek route and the Mayo- — 
- Keno hill route? : 


i“ ; 
oe Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes; when the Department of Northern Affairs Bais, us 
to undertake the survey, we had a meeting and asked them to give us some 
- terms of reference within which to work: Where do you want the road; where 
x are your starting points, and what is it to serve? 

a Then we start out and do it from reconnaissance sheets and aerial photog- 
Biephy. We pick out possible routes and these possible routes are discussed 
with the Department of Northern Affairs and, in turn, generally we discuss. 
- that with the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. Sometimes they ~ 
BS routes that, as far as building a highway is concerned, I wish they would 


go somewhere else. But if this is what the highway is for, it is ODE no 
use my picking a sand ridge. 
Md Mr. NIELSEN: In this particular instance was, to your knowledge, any 
i consideration given to routing the road through the Mayo- Keno hill area 
i for the purpose of assessing the hard rock mineral potential in this area? 
a Mr. WituiaMs: This is another reason we were asked to take another look 
pat this route, that there was mineral potential there that was going to he 
served, or might want some service to it. This is the basis on which we were | 
| asked to take another look. 
__-—s Mr. NteLsen: Was that potential south of the Wind river? 
-- Mr. WiiutAms: I could not say. 
_ Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): This question of minerals, a think really 
He falls into my department, rather than Mr. Williams’. 
a Mr. WiLut1aMs: Yes, we do the surveys where we are asked to do them, 
oe we try to figure out where we can get to on some kind of a cost basis. 
“But whether a road should be built from which side of the range, and in which 
- direction it goes, is a matter for the Department of Northern Affairs to take 
f care of. 
in _ Mr. NIELSEN: I simply ask the question because of the criticism that has 
arisen in the Yukon by certain individuals and groups, that a greater mineral 
Potential would have been assessed on a route run through the Mayo-Keno 
‘ hill area. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have a statement from the minister? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Fine. 


Oe Mr. HamMILTOoN (Qu’Appelle): I want to make a statement on fis be- 
_ cause you have touched on a very important part of this road building policy. 

But before I do, I think that question about the choice of routes, in so far as 
_ mineral potential of the area is concerned, should be answered by Mr. 
* Cunningham. 


a Mr. F. J. G. CUNNINGHAM ouicnint Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs 
‘and National Resources): Mr. Chairman, there has been in existence for sev- 
eral years an inter-departmental committee of officials, which is chaired by 
peel ‘f for Northern Affairs, and which contains representatives of Public 
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fisheries, agriculture and forestry, which is aa our own , denaciettee he: ng 

When it comes to looking at a general area for the purpose of routin 
a development road in a territory, this committee meets. In the case ‘of hes 
road in question, the point which Mr. Nielsen is asking about was the subject 4 
of consideration. Attention was given by this committee to the mineral poten- 
tial of the road from Mayo north, as well as the mineral potential of the roadg 
from Flat Creek north. That was one consideration. Another consideration 
was that one of the primary purposes of this road was to service the oil areas” 
of the Peel Plateau and Eagle Plain. It was the feeling that the oil potential 
was perhaps a more dominant factor than the mineral potential of the area | 
from Mayo north through Elsa and up the Wind River. . 

The third factor which had to be considered was the one Mr. Williams 
has spoken of in some detail, and that is the comparative cost factor. The 4 
ultimate decision to go through Flat Creek rather than Elsa was a decision — 
based on a composite approach to all these three factors. It did not refer 
solely to the mineral potential, although that was one of the three basic 
factors involved in making this decision. a 

There is one other thing I might mention that was considered by the com- | 
mittee: that is, the relative world demand for the minerals which would have > 
been made more available if the route through Elsa camp had been followed. ‘, 
As I think the members of the committee know, the present demand for those %5 
minerals is not great enough to lead one to think that even a paved highway ~ 
through there would lead to a producing mine in the Wind river area at this 
time. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would there not have been one other factor boneiderad in 
the final decision—one that Mr. Williams has mentioned—that being the in- : 
ability of the highway, if it were constructed north from Mayo to the Wind a 
river, crossing from the Wind into the oil fields? a 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Yes, that would be a fourth factor. Really, I was con- 
sidering that factor as being a portion of the cost factor that I mentioned. 


Mr. NIELSEN: How about the ability of going through the Wind River 
area, east through the Richardsons; is that also a prohibitive factor? a 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM: That was not within our terms of reference, because — 
our primary concern was to go to Eagle Plain and Peel Plateau, with a poten~— ; 
tial of going on to Fort McPherson. 7 

Mr. WriutiaMs: We had the same problem of getting across the Peel i in 
either case. On the east side of the Richardsons it is just a mess of silt 75 feet 
deep—lIt is just jelly. i 

Mr. Harvie: Would Mr. Williams know. the comparable transportation 
rates for shipping equipment from Whitehorse through to Dawson; from Van- Q 
couver, because some of these contractors are going from the city of Vancou- 
ver? Does Mr. Williams know the cost of shipping freight from Vancouver to — 
the start of this road—the Flat Creek road—as compared with shipping cana 
ment from Edmonton to McPherson by rail and water? 


Mr. Witu1aMs: No, I do not know that. I do not have that infornattontn 


Mr. HarpIz: Have you any idea of the comparable rental rates per hour ; 
of equipment working for you in the Northwest Territories, as compared wit ie 
rental rates on the basis of this contract? 


Mr. WiutLiIaMs: I should, but I do not. I am sorry. 
Mr. Harvie: I wonder if you could get that for us? 
Mr. WiLt1aMs: I can get some of those in the Northwest Territories. 
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tr: i aoe: ee aaah be the difference of the fond enpoueh. Flat Ghee : 
) the Peel Plateau-as compared from McPherson into the Peel Plateau? | 


Mr. WILLIAMS: It would be roughly about 200 miles, I would say, from 
lat Creek in: as against, perhaps—here again, depending upon the location 
of the route you could get through on—250 miles. 


Mr. Harvie: Two hundred and fifty miles, the other way? 


Mr. NIELSEN: May I ask one question here, Mr. Chairman? Mr. Williams, 
‘it is the opinion of the Yukon contractors association, expressed in a meeting 
which I attended recently, that the remainder of the contract for the construc- _ 
tion of this road be made on a unit price basis. What is the intention of. the 

ie department in this regard? 
2 Mr. WILLIAMS: We have not made up our minds on it. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would you take note of that representation from the Yukon 
_ contractors association, please? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This is a point where I think I should like 
to make a statement, because I think it is recognized that Mr. Williams has 
been giving us some very valuable evidence here and has been pointing out in 
some detail the steps by which the decisions have been made in conjunction 
: with this Flat Creek-Eagle Plain road. 

_. The way I would like to present it is this, that when we put forward the 
policy of developing roads in the territories, these roads were designed for a 
‘certain purpose, to open up virgin areas quickly for exploration. All we 
thought. of the road was simply as a device to get heavy equipment in over . 
* most of the year. I made it very clear in public, in the house, and to my own 

‘staff, that if these roads cost too much, we could not go forward with this pro- 
fan as we designed it. Therefore, a good deal of time was spent, in the early | 
stages, trying to’ calculate the advantages of the different systems of handling 
the tendering of these roads. | 
Tn relation to the road under discussion now—that is, the Flat Creek-Eagle | 
Plain road—the decision to go ahead this year on a rental basis and then, some- 
time at the end of this fall, when more information was ready, to bone what 
we are going to do for the next two years, was made, as I said, as a result of 
‘a great deal of consideration. We asked for advise, not only from the Depart- 
: ment of Public Works, but also from the army engineers in the area. We asked 

for advice from contractors in the area—at least, I should say, people who had 
built roads in this area north of Mayo-Dawson City. We asked several of the 
contractors ‘who had done a great deal of the work in the territories to submit 
- to us various programs of how they thought they could meet my request to 
‘ provide a large mileage road that would satisfy standards, and get away from 
§ these high cost factors which they had to bid into their Contra 
Fi 7 There was the question of cost and time which was largely considered — 

by us. One of the things that had a great deal to do with our decision to use 
his technique of going into rental this year was to give contractors the ~ 
opportunity of coming out and watching the work, so they could have a better 

eee of bidding a realistic price next year. We had experience in this regard | 
wat the airport in the new town of Inuvik. There we put the strip out to tender, 
, and the lowest tender was $10 million. In fact, the only tender was $10 million. 
| ’ This struck the department as exorbitant, so what they did then was to 
: negotiate with two or three firms to do this on a target price basis, and they 
gave them an incentive. For every dollar they did the job for less doe this 
target, they would receive 30 per cent. 


ao 


of 4, 000 feet was built for a lot less than $5 million; and since then they have 
e xtended it and it has moved up to 6,000 feet, and I tinduratana the cost now is 


‘ill about $54 million. Therefore, once the contractor is relieved of some 


I cannot quote you the precise figures, but I can say that the original strip ~ 
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of these risk factors and comes in on some sort of contract Wiehe: he ‘know s 
he is not going to lose everything because of the unknown; he can get his 
price down considerably. ee 

Therefore, the taxpayer, by that device, was saved a sum Bao the 
original basis of 4,000 feet of runway—well over $5 million. We are hoping y 
that the same experience will prove true in connection with this Flat Creek- 
Eagle Plain road, the first 250 miles of the road through to McPherson. If they ~ 
- get up there and get experience, they will bid really tight next year, and we 
~ want to get as many contractors to bid as possible, because this is Dominion 
of Canada money and we want to save as much as possible. In this way, 
contractors will get experience in this matter. If you examine the early prices” 
of roads in the Mackenzie river basin, because of the uncertain factors with 
which the contractor had to deal, the prices paid were very high. Now the 
road has gone around Slave lake and is heading towards Rae and Yellowknife, 
and the prices are not much different from those in northern Alberta. In 
other words, we are getting competitive prices on this road in the Mackenzie 
valley because of the confidence of contractors in knowing the situation, and ‘ 
therefore they can make realistic bids. 

We have no way of knowing whether this will happen in the Flat Creek 
Eagle Plain-McPherson area; but we took this device of starting on a. rental 
basis this year to try and give every opportunity to the contractors to make! 5 
a really tight bid if we decide to open up for tender next year. q 

There is one thing I should like to say in conclusion. I think you recognize, x 
from the calibre of the evidence given by Mr. Williams, that this road buildin 
program is in fairly competent hands, and as minister, I know what I want. 
from a policy point of view. I have to rely—and I do rely—implicitly on 
the advice of the experts, and in this case you have heard the evidence of the 
- experts as to why we have gone ahead this way on this road. & 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Williams if he has been call 
the road himself? 3 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 
Nr. NIELSEN: Both of them? 


Mr. WiLu1amMs: Not over the Wind river. I have not been over the Wind | 
river but I have gone in on the north end, in the area where they could not 
get through—along that part of the area. P 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee would be interested in knowing, 
Mr. Williams, your ideas of the engineering costs—of surveying, and all that 
sort of thing—necessary for data in order to ask for bids. In areas such a 
these, would the engineering costs be a serious cost factor, and would they | 
run, say, $10,000 or $15,000 a mile? 


Mr. WiLutamMs: They could, quite easily.. I think this is the point Mr. 7 
Hardie was getting at as well. It is not so much the difficulty in the pre- a 
engineering, but you have to measure what is there to make the unit cost con- — 
tract possible. In the unit price contract you have to measure every particular — 
of material and classify it. That means you have to go along and take not 
only the centre line profile and all the elevations, but you must cross-sectior 1 
every 100 or 25 feet on the ground, measure the ground before you start andy i 
remeasure after you have finished. This is where a big sum of money comes 
in. This cost per mile—regardless of whether it is 18 feet, 24 feet or 34 feet 
roads—this is going to run up in that country anywhere between $6,000 am id on 
$10,000 a mile. : 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think I could add one word on eds the 
government of British Columbia is working on roads-to-resources in that 
province. I saw their figures for pre-surveying one section of road around 
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Mr. Wiuuiams: It depends a bit on the accessibility of the terrain and the 
ompetitive climate. If there is really tough competitive bidding and the work 
; not as tough as some people might think, you can save some of your 
ngineering COBIS? = 


xperience in the past in the building of air strips? 

_ Mr. Wiiurams: No, I have not. 

_ Mr. Coates: You have no knowledge? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: No. 

Mr. Coates: Further in this regard, would it be possible to have either 
he technical departmental officials obtain comparable information with the 
lepartment of Transport, or have someone from the Department of Transport 
rovide information for the committee as to the cost of the construction of 
6, 000-foot air strip in this part of Canada, in order that we might be in a 
: etter position to compare it with the cost of the building of the air strip in 
Inuvik, and thereby get better information as to whether the $54 million spent 
‘in that air strip is actually an economy resulting from the first bid, or whether 
this: amount is still quite exorbitant? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Coates, I think Mr. Robertson can answer that. 

_ Mr. RoBertson: I was just going to say, in view of the interest that was 
vinced the other day in the air strip, I phoned the deputy minister of — 
ransport to see whether they have someone they could send here, if the com-— 
mittee wanted to have someone from Transport, who knows this sort of 
business,—which we do not,—and he said he would be glad to provide a wit- 
ness if the committee wants one. 

Mr. Harpies: If that is the case, in order to expedite the length of time 
Thich we have this witness before us, I wonder if we could also get the cost of 
9,000-foot air strip at Frobisher hay? 

3 Mr. ROBERTSON: I suppose this could be done. That was mainly done by 
he. United States air force. . 
_ Mr. Harvie: The Department of Transport did not come into this at all? - 
- Mr. Ropertson: They do now, but they did not at the time of construction. 
was built during the war as part of the crimson route. 

Mr. Harvie: The $25 million the minister was talking about was not os 
~ government’s expenditure but the American government’s? 
- Mr. HamMILTon (Qw Appelle): The expenditure I mentioned was the addi- . 
on we would be spending money on. 


‘Mr. Harvie: $25 million? : 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, not as far as I know. I think it was $19 * 
illion. on the airport. — 


ir force ee the war, and since that time it has been added to eerste 


- Mr. Coatrs: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Williams would have had ay : : 


Mr. Rosertson: The initial construction was done by the United States y 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: I think the best thing we can do is i get somebody fror n 
Transport. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed then, that we ‘should have someone fron 4, 
Transport to give this information? , 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have one more suggestion on this Eagle Plain road. Has 
the minister received any indication of any increased expenditures likely to 
be made as a result of the construction of this road into the Eagle Plain area? — 


} Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): It is not too easy to answer, but I can put it © 
this way, I have received a lot of complaints from the company that went in- 
first, and they came in and complained about this money, and said they should ~ 
have the help of the other companies. The companies who wanted to go into” 
the Mackenzie valley would like to see us speed up our road operations in this | 
area, which seems to indicate they feel these roads are helpful to them. 3 


Mr. NIELSEN: Have you received any indication of building projects to be 
implemented this year or next year, other than those undertaken by the com- — 
pany now in the area? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Do you mean Peel Plateau? 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, and Eagle Plain? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, the hottest area now is in the upper. — 
Mackenzie, in the area south of Fort Simpson, towards Fort Liard. 


ee 


Mr. NIELSEN: And in the Eagle Plain area where this road is going? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Interest remains very high there. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Has the road made any difference? ; 
Mr. HamMi.ton (Qu’Appelle): The only difference I know is that when the 4 
road was announced as being considered and being under discussion, there = 
a rush for oil permits in the area. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: We will probably be able to take ch witness from ing 
Department of Transport this afternoon. a 
Mr. Harpigz: I have some further questions for Mr. Williams. I was ques- 
tioning Mr. Williams on this particular road, and I asked first the distance 
between Flat Creek and Peel Plateau, and then from Fort McPherson to Peel; 
Plateau, and he gave me figures—200 from Flat Creek, and 250, approximately, 
from Fort McPherson. : 
Mr. WILLIAMS: This is approximate. 
Mr. HarpiE: What type of road-building country lies between Flat Creek a 
and the Peel Plateau? I am speaking of the costs more, as compared to the © 
road from Flat Creek to Fort McPherson? F 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Do you mean whether it is tougher from McPherson ni 
Peel Plateau? 7 
Mr. HARDIE: Whether the cost would be greater from McPherson into Peel 
Plateau or from the other side, from Flat Creek into Peel? a 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I will be able to answer you an awful lot better ina couple 
of years from now, I hope. But, actually, the south end, from Flat Creek om 
for about 35 miles, we do not think is going to be too tough—something like — K 
the Mayo road. 3 

Then we start getting into the places where we have to go from Klondike 
over into the Blackstone, and this is pretty miserable looking country, all 
broken up and fractured. * : 


Mr. HARDIE: It looks like you might have a lot of rock in that area? . 
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Mr. errr pans Bas. and there are ‘some areas in there where there is 
rt of disintegrated sandstone, and it is going to be a little easier going 
use we will be able to use it for fill. That carries on pretty well up to the 
through the Richardson mountains. 

Mr. HARDIE: How many miles would that be? 


Mr. Wintranis: —that is really through the Eagle Plain, and where you 
e cutting across, over the McPherson. 

=. From) the MicPlicicon end, as you know, you start out in a mess. As you. 
proceed you have to cut up through, and Pron all the information we have — 
mn it now—from the drilling we had from the oil companies, as well as our 
wn surveys and examination, and Mines and Technical Surveys have from 
reir geological surveys—what in many areas it is going to be nothing but 
oe There you can see gullies and ravines, and every bit of snow that melts 
ts its way through its own channel. I am not quite sure how we are going 
o use it, but we are going to excavate frozen silt to put on top, and it is 
;oing to be pretty tough country. 


_ Mr. Harvie: Your material on the other end is fairly handy. What would 
e the average haul you would have to haul the material? 


- Mr. WILLIAMS: We are going to build pretty well all the way through from 
Flat Creek, going north, basing the design on using side borrow, except where 
we hit rocks or narrow gorges, there we will haul or bench in. But if it is 
too slow taking out the permafrost and too wet—and this will depend on what 
kind of season they get into or, how the weather is the previous season— 
f it is too wet we will go into some of the gravel benches along the river, 
nd take those out for fill. 

_ This again will balance off, because it may be a little cheaper for the 
ontractor to haul a little further from the gravel bench than to take a ae 
orrow. This will be flexible, depending on the season we are in. . 


Mr. HARDIE: How many miles do you expect to build this year? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: We are going to shoot for 35 miles, and if we get 50 we 
will be very happy. 

Mr. Harvie: That is complete? 
4 Mr. WiLutiaMs: No, it is never complete the first year. 
- _-Mr. Harvie: How long would it take you to build the first 35 miles up to 
‘standard? 
a Mr. WiLLtaMs: If we can get it graded in this year, next year we would 
probably have to go back and put in culverts in places where we did not 
anticipate they would be required. We are hoping to get enough pit-run gravel 
to put on top; and you have to go in and patch it up again with that. There is 
=. the odd spot where permafrost fill is going to slide out on us. 
| Mr. HarpiE: That is due to the shortness of the season? 

> Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 
: _ Mr. Harvie: In how many years would it be complete, the 35 miles, would 


you estimate? 


= Mr. WILLIAMs: I could not even hazard a guess at this stage. 


ae Mr. HarpDIE: Would it be five, ten, fifteen years? What would be the 


Mr. Hamuton (Qu’Appelle): I think this is my baby here. 
oe Mr. Harvie: You are not building the road? | 
Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): No, but I have a policy decision to make — 
here, and the mileages on the chart, Flat Creek to Eagle Plain is 200; and from 


Eagle Plain over to Fort McPherson is 150. 
2136-453 
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I want to ie it very Sloat that the decistort to go pie tet to J rt 
McPherson is not made yet, but it is simply a target, and I want to make 
it very clear to the committee we are moving up to Eagle Plain because 1 
are fairly certain where we are going that far. But whether we go arou id 
to the south or go farther north, to avoid that bad area around Fort McPherson, 
is a decision I can only make when I see all the figures before me and the 
amount of money we have. It is pure policy. I have always made it vers 
clear in several statements I have made that Fort McPherson is simply a 
target in that area. I know we are going to Eagle Plain, and that is the 
first step. 

What is your expected progress in the ext few years, after the first st 
year of experience? q 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I GS eule hate to give an estimate of what it ie 
I say, we are shooting for 35 miles this year. We will have brushed up to 
about 45 miles this summer. We hone to get at least 35 miles built this season ; 
and if we have a really good season and everybody works hard at it we might 
get as much as 50 miles done. But, anyway I would like to get about 35 miles 
in. 

Depending on what is provided for the next two years we will decide 
on what form of contract we have and how much operation we are going © tom 
put in. 


Mr. Harvie: You said this stretch of road is the easiest part? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 


Se 


Mr. Harvie: If you get 50 miles of this easy part in, how would you 
expect to get 50 miles in if you start to hit the moutain passes and silt in the : 
McPherson area? | 


Mr. WILLIAMS: That depends on how fast the road is required, becaia 
if we want to go 50 miles in the tougher going, it means a bigger outfit. 


Mr. Nietsen: Is it your intention to call for further trucking contras ts 
this winter? q 


Mr. Wituiams: I could not answer that. ka = 
Mr. NIELSEN: Could the minister answer that question? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We have not decided that yet. We would 
have to take a look at what the experience is. I am very much interested in 
the point the hon. member for Mackenzie has mentioned, namely with regard : 
to McPherson. There is nothing wrong, if we decide to speed it up, to come 
at it from both ends. The method of getting material in by water down the 
Mackenzie will be made much easier with transportation being improved up — 
to the Great Slave lake; but before we can make these decisions—and all 
these various routes are under consideration now—we need to know some 
more information, both on survey and the type of work we will have to do. 
If these roads are going to cost too much through some particular area, we | 
will have to move around another area. . / Ce 


Mr. HarpiE: The minister has taken my suggestion of last year before. 
this committee, and is considering starting the road from McPherson into the 
Peel. s 


Mr. HAMILTON. (Qu’Appelle): L ae not say ‘“McPherson,” but some place : 
there. 


Mr. FIARDIE: Mons the Mackenzie? “| 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, we have had that in mind all the time, og 


Mr. Harpie: The estimate given last year in committee for the total of 
the road—that is, to McPherson, or some spot along the Mackenie aaa 


Fee 


still on to $8. million. ys Wondey if Mr. Williams Sere nee. can still build. 


d -foot road, the grade | of which you are building this year, from Flat Creek 
Pherson for $5 million to $8 million? 


s Mr. ‘HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think you are aie the ciene fron 
: evans. I would uel myself now ee I could raise it to well over ten 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have here photostatic copies of the individual combate 
the table of equipment rental rates on those roads. They appear to me 
resent some difficulty in the way of reproduction. I would like to suggest, 
for no other reason than to assist those who have to compile these reports, 
at these statements and tables be made available for inspection by members 
the committee, and to suggest that with the concurrence of the committee 
ey be not reproduced, because it would be a tremendous task to try to put 
1 these in the record. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Hardie was one of those who wanted them included — 
the record, so I waul like him to second my motion. 

_ Mr. Harpre: Very well, I second the motion. 

© The CHAIRMAN: Is that satisfactory, Mr. Hardie? 

i a Agreed. 
a - Mr. Coates: May I ask the minister a question about Inuvik? 
= The CHAIRMAN: Are you through with roads? 

Mr. HARDIE: That particular road. 


The CHAIRMAN: Goon. Are there any other questions on roads? 


regard to compensation. 
Mr. Coates: This question is a general one. 


The CuHairMAN: How would it be if we took up the question regarding 
at department after we have finished with roads? 
_ Mr. Harpie: We were on Inuvik for two days. So let us clean it up. 


_ The CHaIRMAN: You have Mr. Williams here from the department and 
u_are going to have a witness from the Deparement of Transport to give 
mparative costs of runways. 


_ Mr. Harvie: There have been many questions answered. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest we finish the road question, and then pick” “UD. 
3 uvik. Let us start on roads. 


Mr. Coates: There will be bridges included in that, will there noe 
The CHAIRMAN: Bridges and roads. Go ahead. 


: ‘Mr. Coates: I would like to ask some questions carrying on further than © 
e answers already given and having regard to the contract awarded to John 
- MacIsaac at Whitehorse for $197,496.60, for the Mayo-Whitehorse bridge, 


rse to Mayo road. It was listed as question number eleven. 
_ Mr. Coates: Yes. 
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~The CuHatrMawn: I think that is a good idea. Does the committee agree? | 


Mr. Harpie: Mr. Payne asked a policy question the other day and it was 
ided to wait until the minister returned to give us a statement of policy, | 


for its reconstruction rather than the original construction of the bridge: =~ —~ 
- Mr. Rosertson: This was for a replacement bridge at Mayo on the White- * 


3 Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, that is the bridge at Mayo. It is a new prides Guild ae 
layo on the road from.Mayo to Whitehorse to Keno. It is a completely new _ 
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Mr. COATES: ‘On that eee 1S abs eval for“: the Department of Public 
Works to accept the lowest bid when there are only two tenders submitted? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, if there are only two, and there are published tenders, 
that is all we can do. E 
Mr. Coates: Can you give me an idea of the size of the bridge in question n 
here?. | 
Mr. WILLIAMS: I cannot, but I can as, it for you if you wish. Would it bat 
all right if I gave you the dimensions of it, and if I provided them for the 
committee in the morning; or would you preter that I call for them now? ~ 
Mr. Coates: It does not make any difference to me as long as I get the 
information. Can you tell me the type of material, whether concrete or steel? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Steel truss. “ae 
Mr. Coates: There is another bridge at Crooked creek. I note a comment 
to the department, that the original tender was for $233,000 and some odd 
dollars, and you were able to effect the actual work for $171,437, as a result 
of negotiations, by doing certain things yourselves. I wonder if this type of 
thing is an indication of the bids which you receive from contractors in the 
north? : 
Mr. WILLIAMS: No; Sacee on that one, one of the points was that it was 
based on a rock-filled crib. We established, after we started in to drive the piles, 
that it would be cheaper to put in a pile foundation than to go ahead wit 
a rock-filled crib. So we negotiated for a new type of foundation. a 
Mr. DoucetT: It was a unit price bridge? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, and we used more of the piling Units; and I think we 
had to ask for quotations on one or two items. 4 
Mr. DoucettT: So you cut down your number of units and therefore you 
cut down the price? x 
Mr. WILLIAMS: That is right. 


Mr. Coates: Why would it be, when you discovered this, that you did 1 ; 
call for tenders? . 


Mr. WILLIAMS: We had called for tenders by public tender, so we had the 
man with the tender actually on the job. So we dealt with the lowest tenderer. 
We had awarded the contract on that basis then found that we could man 
a Saving in design, and we did so. 


cv 
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Mr. Coates: You agreed to the lowest tender and later on you discovered 
that? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 


Mr. Doucett: He completed the bridge at the unit price, but probably 
with less units? 


Mr. WiLuiamMs: I would like to say that was exactly it, but there was | 
change in design. We had to put in some additional items. 


Mr. Doucett: But the other items would be done at the unit price? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: That is right. 


Mr. AIKEN: There was an earlier instance where there were three bids 
on a rental basis for the same amount. I believe it was rental for a rippet . 
Were there many instances in your recollection where bids were identical or 
very close? a 


A= 


Mr. WILLIAMS: No, this is a piece of equipment which has no motive 
power. It is just a tearing unit, and they cost so much. These fellows—I ag 


not think there was any collusion—just arrived at the same depreciation ra 
for the unit. 
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Mr. AIKen: This was an isolated instance? 
Mr. WituiaMs: That is right. 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if Mr. Williams would have regard to the repre- 
entations from the Yukon contractors association based on their experience 
ith a short construction season and so on? The Pelly and Stewart bridges 
ave been called for tenders, and the tenders closed, I believe, at the end of 
ast April. The contract, however. has not yet been awarded and already 
hey are within two months of the construction season; and because of the delay 
in awarding the contract I wonder (a) if there is any reason for such a long 
De the and (b) if not, whether the procedure could be speeded up particularly 
= in | that part of the country where it is so vital. 


} ‘Mr. Wittiams: We receive the tenders and make our submission to 
a treasury board, and wait for their decision. 


~ Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): Treasury board has dealt with these two 
projects and has agreed to give two bridges to the lowest tender, but there 
- was a question about renegotiation of one part of the supplies, amounting to 
about eight or nine per cent of the total. 


: Mr. NIELSEN: Are you at liberty to expand on that, because I have received 
| a number of representations from the Yukon inquiring about this delay? 


ah Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): I would have to inquire back to treasury 

: board as to the status. I think the directive of treasury board was that the 
lowest tenderer was to be accepted—I do not remember his name—but there 
was a question of the supply of a‘certain part of the equipment and they put 

‘ in alternative. tenders for this equipment; and they had to be straightened out 

a by treasury board. 

oe Mr. NIELSEN: Is it not close to a solution now? 


a Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The man can go ahead with the bridge. 
eal 


a There is nothing to hold up the construction of the bridge. This was to supply 
8 certain part of it, and it was a different concern. 


Oe _. Mr. NIELSEN: My understanding is that the contract has not been awarded, 


‘ Mr. HAMILTON (QwAppelle): I will check into this because I was at 
oy Board when this went through, and saw what happened to it. These 
"bridges are being built this year and next year. : 


_ Mr. Coates: Could Mr. Williams give the unit prices of those bridges? - 
Mr. WILLIAMS: At Mayo? 
Mr. Coates: Yes. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: It is Mayo you refer to, and you want the dimensions of 
8 the span and unit prices? 

__-‘Mr. Coates: That is right. 

E The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us Mr. Lane, who is the engi- 
_neer in charge of airfield construction in the Department of Transport. Mr. 
‘e Lane, would you take a chair. 


a6 


Mr. Coates: Mr. Lane, this is a general question. If possible, I would like 

_ you to provide the committee with information on costs of a comparable air- 

a ue in any part of any one of the provinces of Canada, comparable i in size 
and width to the airstrip at Inuvik. 


- The CHAIRMAN: The same type of construction? 


__ Mr. Coates: Yes; gravel. This does not have to be down be the last cent. 
al would think, however, that you have built many airstrips of a similar size. 
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feet at Frobisher. ze ; MSOs Seals) Seer ate ee 
Mr. Harvie: Let us deal with Inuvik first. | ; : 


Mr. D. A. LANE (Assistant Chief Engineer, ‘Airport Development Divison Br 
Department of Transport): This is a general question. It will have to have | 
a general answer. The conditions off Frobisher are not comparable to the consi = 
ditions at Inuvik, nor are they comparable to the conditions of any other 
site. Nothing is the same—the river transport and the loading and unloading 
at the waterways. There are substantial differences. I do not know whether 
you could ever get a comparable price. However, just to bandy around figures 
you could say that the 3,000 foot extension, or near 3,000 foot extension at 
Frobisher bay, is in the order of $534 million. This is on a unit price basis. 

To arrive at a price is more difficult at Inuvik. In the case of Frobisher a 
you must consider that you have a good harbour at Montreal to take off from 
and have sea transportation all the way. This is just one factor, the trans-4 
portation factor, which you do not have equivalent at the Inuvik site. Another 
one is that your materials land directly at Frobisher and at Inuvik you have i 
84 miles to take them from the town at Inuvik to the airport. 9 

As far as blasting of rock is concerned, the type of rock may be a Littles 
harder at Frobisher than at Inuvik. It is dolomite at Inuvik and granite at § 
Frobisher. The bulk rock price at Inuvik is about $2.28 and a little bit more 
at Frobisher. ae 


Mr. Coates: Is it $2.28 a yard? 4 


Mr. Lane: No, a ton. At Frobisher it will amount to something like $3. ; 
This will give you an idea of price. Another example for a runway of similar 7 
length would be the one at Norman Wells where we went to tender on a4 
partially prepared strip. We went to tender and came up with a price in the 
order of $5 million. We had two tenders. We received one for just under © 
$5 million and another over $5 million, although there were some differences | 
in the contract to that at Inuvik. Generally, however, this was the cost of 
that airstrip. es 


‘The Camara! “You might aes sek about the three ‘thousand addition 


Mr. Coates: What would it cost to build an BirStrip of similar length in 
this part of the country? 

Mr. LANE: When you say this part of the country, where do you mean? 4 

Mr. Coates: I do not care where. ; A Be: 


Mr. HarpiE: It will change all over. It depends on the material. 


Mr. LANE: You mean the same size. I would say roughly in the orden of f 
$1 million to $14 million—say $750,000 to $14 million average. 4 ; 
Mr. Coates: The airstrip at Inuvik then would cost five or seven times as 
much as a similar type of airstrip? 4 
Mr. LANE: Let us say four times as much. 
Mr. Harpie: And Frobisher about the same. ; ee 


Mr. LANE: Actually more. We are doing a little more then extending 
the strip there. . 


Mr. Coates: What is the sSiceiy of the field? 
Mr. LANE: At Inuvik? 
Mr. Coates: Yes. 
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, “LANE: The minimum cn is eight feet. This is arrived at by 1 means : 
een. computing. We went down to the Forests Prospects laboratory of 
f wh E. D. in vhe: United 1 States at Boston and, in cee with the United — 


a experience we oud i our hands on, including that of the: Rusu 
we finally arrived at a minimum depth of eight feet. To substantiate our 
i ecsign we installed thermal couples in this area at four different locations 
with a control thermal couple out in the moss itself. We have taken readings 
r two years and found the 32°F isotherm just at the base of the rock or within 
six inches of the organic material underlying the rock. 


- Mr. Coates: But you consider it necessary to go down eight feet? 


Mr. LANE: I am certain of it. We have all the data above to prove this. 
e did not know this when we decided to put it down eight feet, but we do 


ow. If we wanted to hard-surface this in asphalt, we would have to put 
- additional fill on top of it. 


ere any other airstrips? Is there one at Aklavik? 


Mr. LANE: There was one attempted there at one time, oun not by ours 
mstruction branch. 


Mr. Harvie: Could the strip at the old foorusite compare with the strip 
. the new townsite as far as service to aircraft is concerned? 


Mr. LANE: If we built it? i 
Mr. HARDIE: No. _The present strip at the old site of Aklavik. How does it 


F Mr. Lane: There is no strip at old Aklavik. 


> Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There was an area cleared off. 
; Mr. HarbDiE: Yes. 


Mr. Rosertson: If you are interested in some of the closest comparable 
rips these would be some of the DEW line strips. I do not know whether or. 
ot Mr. Lane has any information on the depths of those. 


Mr. LANE: I think you have to admit that most of the DEW line strips 


ast and on gravel sites to begin with. The Inuvik site was not a gravel site — 
begin with. By moving the airport to the Dolomite lake area we had 
ck available with which to build the airport. Otherwise, we would have 
had to haul the rock from the Dolomite quarry or into the Reindeer depot area, 
a or ‘wherever you chose to build an airport. 


3 question was close enough at hand that an airstrip could be built. 


Mr. RoBertTson: That was one of the reasons. It was wanted to be in the 
Seis area—that would be outside the delta proper, one side or the other. 
Another of the essential factors was what we called the social factor. We 
wanted it inside the tree line but not far enough inside the tree line so that 
would not be usable for an Arctic or coastal administrative centre. There 
ere a number of factors. There is also the matter of fotos to get sewage 
peravity flow and re of that kind. 


Mr. Coatrs: Have you built other airstrips in the vicinity of Inuvik. Are ee 


ere chosen on the basis of an airport itself and they were normally on the — 


Mr. Coates: I believe the Inuvik site was chosen because the material eS 
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Laver? ROBERTSON: Yes. Old Aklavik was ioe cut off for six “welld KS 
of freeze-up and six weeks at break-up—four to six weeks— because of the 
lack of anything to land on. You cannot land on ice when it is floating around. 


Mr. Coates: Have you any idea how many tons of rock are required? «2 7 
Mr. LANE: One million ton and some odd. That is of six-inch crushed 
| with about 115,000 ton two-inch crushed. This is for a nine-inch layer on the . 
top. : . ae 
Mr. Harvie: How would that compare with the comparable airports abou ‘ 
which Mr. Coates asked? “a 
Mr. LANE: Very closely with Frobisher. 
Mr. Harvie: But say in this area down here? | 


Mr. LANE: There would be no comparison. Taking the geometric factor 
alone, you have to provide the entire width of 300 feet, eight feet deep. This® 
cuts down the desirable shoulder width. Our normal width of a runway 4 
graded area—would be 500 feet. We have cut that down to 300 as a cos : 
saving. This is an area 300 feet wide by eight feet deep. Ina comparable 
runway such as in the Toronto area you would merely put the hard- surface 
area, which would be 200 feet wide and probably three feet deep. It would 
depend on the type of aircraft you would handle. bee 


Mr. CoaTEs: Would the 300 feet at Inuvik all be built up in the same nature, a 
or would the 150 feet in the centre be different? 4 


Mr. LANE: Apart from the grading off on the side eee it is, to all intents : 
and purposes, eight feet deep. You would get a better idea of cost if you would ‘ 
consider the tonnage price for rock at Inuvik which is now roughly $2. a and 
at Toronto it would be about $2 a ton. This gives some comparison. % 


he 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? Are you 
through with item 275? 


Mr. Harvie: I wonder if the minister would answer this question. I aa 
not think I should ask the question of the witness. In view of the fact that 
recently an aircraft flew nonstop from London to Seattle, does the minister 
contemplate the same usage of Frobisher as a refueling base, as he did a year” 
ago? 4 


Mr. HamiLtTon (Qu’Appelle): The only information I have to go on is the 
statements of policy of these companies, that they expect to be using Frobisher — 
as a fuelling stop, a stop-over for passengers, on the way to the west coast. 


Mr. Harvie: For how long? 


Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There has been no definite time mentionea 
I suppose the traditional way of saying it is, for the foreseeable future they 
have asked for this type of facility at Frobisher. . 


Mr. Harvie: Does not the minister think, in view of the great improvertanan 
every day in jet aircraft, that aircraft in the future will be flying non-stop—as_ 
was done the other day? Is not the trend to longer distances, without refueling? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not think there is any question that 
aircraft are improving everyday; but we do not stop building air fields in 
Canada just because we think that some day we are going to use all helicopters, 
and things such as that. You still have to provide the facilities for the fore- 
seeable future. ia 
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Re ve HARDIE: Are thee BS nenditres based on just conmmerert landings at 
robisher, or is it considered that SAC— 


Mr. Hami.Lton (Qu’Appelle): Both items have been considered. A large 
bulk of the cost is absorbed by SAC. 


3 _ Mr. Harvie: Because they will be using it more? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In the early stages. 


;. - The CuarrmMan: Mr. Aiken, you were going to ask the minister for a state- 
eement of policy regarding the move from Aklavik. 


Mr. COATES: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Lane another question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 

Mr. Coates: Mr. Lane, you have said that you went down a depth of 8 feet? 
Mr. Lane: No, we did not go down any depth. 

Mr. CoatEs: You went up 8 feet. 


a Mr. Lane: That is right. Permafrost in this particular area has a tempera- 
a ture of —5°C, below freezing, and in this type of area you would use the pas-_ 
sive method *: construction. If the temperature were higher than that, you 
- could excavate and put rock in; but when the temperatures are this low, you do 


e not eet this type of construction, you go along with the existing terrain. 


a Mr. Harpig: You try to insulate the permafrost? 


a. 4 Mr. Lane: Yes, that is correct; that is what we have done. These measure- 
A ments I gave you of isotherms bear this out. j 


a _ Mr. Coates: You went up 8 feet, and your strip is 300 feet wide and 
a 6,000 feet long; is that correct? 

ie . Mr. Lane: This is correct. 

a ’ Mr. Rosertson: If I might say so, Mr. Coates, this is a normal construction 
technique in permafrost areas. The basic thing is to leave the surface undis- 
: turbed, and you put whatever you are going to put on top of it. The roads 
are built that way. For a small building, it may be put on a gravel pad or be 
put up on piles, but you do not go down into it. 


. Mr. NIELSEN: I think those who are not familiar with permafrost and its 
ea actions might be interested in an engineering explanation of why you have © 
to go up. 


. Mr. Lane: I think that is pretty well explained, if you take the moist 

on and the soil conditions found in the test holes here. It was found to ; 
id she 180 per cent moisture; there was twice as much water in the soil as there 

- was soil. What are you going to do with that when it thaws? There is noth- 

- ing you can do with it, except pump it away, possibly. So there is nothing 
economical to do except the passive method of construction. 


Ie 
2 Mr. RoBertson: Apart from that, there is the fact that if you do try to 
¥ get down in while the stuff is frozen, it is about the same as rock. What could 
be done, for instance, in the gravel pits in Inuvik, is simply to take up the 
= area of gravel that has thawed and leave it for four or five days, or two 
x weeks, and come back and take off the foot or so that has thawed since, then 
let it thaw ets and come back and take off another foot. You cannot just 
You can put 


a 
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Mr. HarpiE: Also, you get the pudding well oe the 2 ground to ee sure j you 
- do not thaw the permafrost, do you nOb?s ae i: Be se ye 
; Mr. RoBeRTSoN: That is correct. | ies 

Mr. Harpig: Mr. Lane, you have to insulate the permafrost—that i is ‘the 
whole thing—so it does not go and wreck all the money you. have salaey’ in 
construction, whether it is road or whether it is buildings? | oad ¥ 

Mr. Lane: This is right. In this particular case it will just flow away on | 
you when it thaws. In fact, we put some piles in one particular area —thes 
Department of Public Works did this for us—and it turned so wet that. we | 
immediately had to choose another area; we could not put the piles in there. | 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We have carried out some study of the Russian experience | 
in this regard, and in some of the places where they have substantial buildings, 
such as their new mining areas, they have not been able to get any support for 
the melting permafrost, month after month, year after year, and get down to 7 
rock—For a large building, such as a smelter, or something like that—which 
cannot stand on piles—they have found no solution, except to get down to the. 3 
rock. But permafrost is really the No. 1 construction problem. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If I may add here, Mr. Chairman. Any one 
who survives the thawing out of a basement month after month, with all the 
smoke, and fires that are burned, they will make him a hero of the Soviet 
Union. . - 


Mr. AikKEN: Mr. Chairman, I think this all points to the fact that a good — 
many members on the committee are working under a handicap in not under- 
standing the conditions we, are discussing, which opens up another matter; 
the fact that members of the committee Suen to ‘see, believe, ‘some ot this. 4 
territory so they can pues ean this. It may save a lot of time in the com- . 
mittee. ae 


The CHAIRMAN: You are making a bid he a trip, I understand. 
Mr. AIKEN: It is a good start. aS : et 


The CHarrMAN: I have been working on the minister for quite a whiled 
Would you like now, Mr. Aiken, to ask the minister for a_ policy statement 
regarding the moving from the old village to the new, and compensation? i 


Mr. AIKEN: Yes, if the minister is now in a position to deal with thatl 
particular subject. We did have some discussion as to the theory of pay-— 
ment of compensation to the owners of property at the Aklavik site. “< 

The question that was raised was whether these people should be pai a 
at all. Now, after seeing the basis of compensation I felt, so far as I could | 
see from what comparative rates there were, that the compensation rates” 
probably were reasonable. But here is a case where nothing is being taken | 
from the owners; they are free to stay or go as they like and yet they are 
paid compensation for something which they do not lose. I did point out the 
similarity in connection with the Department of Highways and various other’ 
agencies which feel quite free to change the course of a roadway and be under 
no obligation whatever to the owners on the old road. Mr. Robertson felt he 
would not like to delve into this question of policy and if you have a 
chance to consider it, the committee would be interested in hearing your ele 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Generally speaking, in our modern society 
if in the public interest a highway or public buildings are undertaken where 


LER 
ae 


oN 


have to be ‘moved, we accept the fact that there is no compensation 


highway, you compensate him for the actual property; you do not reim- 
‘se him for the future value of the land you take away, but the going price 
r-oere. | | . 


hose people which I intend to honour. I grant you the commitment was made 
as a special case because people living in a remote area like this can be 
eriously harmed by a change of government policy. This is not the only 
‘special case; it is a matter of great concern all through the northern area, 
particularly where there has been a great deal of activity because of the 
defensive operations in those areas. It is a matter of great concern to the 
department at Whitehorse, for example, with the airport there being shifted 


of Whitehorse; and because the number of personnel in each case was about 
the Same and the amount of economic flow into the community from the 
- airport was the same, we did not think it required any special action on our 
part. : 

 But.if you have another remote area where the only activity is the work 
of looking after government projects and where it was government policy 
_ to pull out, then we would move into those northern areas to see what we 


could do to find alternative work, or move them to a new area. 
I grant you there are not many special cases like this. The St. Lawrence 


~ munities free of cost, in addition to paying for the land and buildings that were 


“flooded out. 
i I think the decision I have made to honour this commitment and recognize 
_ it as a special case, and not create a precedent, would be the case. 


Mr. AIKEN: That was our point, that it is a special case and not a change 
; in the concept of awarding compensation. I do not think we would quarrel with 
_ this if the matter has been given consideration, and compensation allowed; but 
_ we were concerned with the possibility of other similar cases coming up where 
perhaps a claim for compensation would not be at all valid. 


is the fact that in the beginning it would appear that one of the main reasons 


now is not going to be relocated but is going to remain; and further, that here 
Wwe are building a town on a grandiose scale and of a nature which we do not 
_ have in southern Canada, which appears to be mainly an educational and admin- 
_ istrative centre, and we are paying compensation and building buildings at a 


comparable in these parts of Canada. I wonder, and I am disturbed about 


_ town, or an administrative and educational centre that would have done the 
job at a much lower cost. 


. Mr. Hamiiton (Qw’Appelle): Mr. Coates, I am not going to say too much 
1 this, because the decision to make this move was made before my time. 
It is true I have examined all the papers and looked at the reasons. I have 
- looked at the items of cost and so on, and whenever a question has come up in 
eee i 
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e great majority of cases. Now, if you take a man’s property on the side — 


: from a defence airport to a Department of Transport airport. This was 
_ examined in the light of the harmful effects it would have on the community — 


; “seaway was a type of special case where they moved whole towns and com- — 


Mr. Coates: The thing that disturbs me in regard to the building of Inuvik : 


for the building of this new town was to relocate the town of Aklavik, which | 


cost that is far above the cost that would be expended in building anything ss 


the fact, that maybe we could have built a town, if it was necessary to build a © 


IT have looked at the case of Inuvik. There was a commitment made FOS 


# 
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connection nee Inuvik, I have asked my Eph s rs answer “it Becenae” he 
more familiar with the reasons and more familiar with the locale than I 
I think I will leave it at that. i; 

Mr. HARDIE: After your examination of all the papers ‘and the reasons, and 
‘so on, which you said a moment ago you had examined, do you feel that you q 
would have taken the same decision or not? Yes or no? ae 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qua epeee de That is a very good question. I will answers 
it this way. a 
Mr. Harvie: I want to know, yes or not? a 
oor. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We are opening up Frobisher as an adminis- 
trative centre, and I am trying to keep Frobisher Bay, so far as possible, on 
a self-liquidating basis. a 
Mr. Harvie: I asked a direct question and I want an answer, yes or no? 4 


Mr. NIELSEN: Obviously you are not going to get a yes or no answer. 
Mr. Harvie: It is obvious that he is not going to answer it. iy a 


¥ 


Mr. HamILTon (Qu’Appelle): I was very unhappy in looking at the figures — 
on the cost of Inuvik; but as you well know, I have not been there, and on this 9 
matter my department is very proud of what they have done. They are vera : 
satisfied with the reasons and I am with them to this degree, nee I have no 
better advice to accept. , 7 
Mr. Harpie: After your examination of the compensation paid in the a4 
amount of 15 per cent for dislocation, would you have agreed to this 15 per cent; 
yes or no? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Yes, if the decision had been made to set 
up the new town of Inuvik, I think that under the circumstances I would have | 
agreed with the decision to pay dislocation charges. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, we shall adjourn until Seven fe) ‘clock 
tomorrow morning. a 
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“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 2, 1959. 
(36) 


"The lacie Committee on Mines, .Forests and Waters met at 11.00 


ys Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Cadieu, Coates, Doucett, Fleming (Oka- 
“nagan- Revelstoke), Gundlock, Hardie, Korchinski, MacRae, Martel, McFarlane, 


McGregor, Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoriay, Murphy, Nielsen, Beate | 
and Stearns—(17). : 


Y In attendance; of the Devgnmnent of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources: Messrs. R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister; F. J. G. Cunningham, 
Assistant Deputy Minister; B. G. Sivertz, Director, Northeen Administration 
Branch; A. B. Connelly, Chief, Engineering Division: J. V. Jacobson, Chief, 3 
tducation Division; G. M. Carty: Chief Administrative Officer; D. W. Bartlett, 

Executive Officer; M. A. Currie and G. H. Montsion, Administrative Officers; 
and a eae Stimipson, Northern Administration Branch: and of the Department 
of Public Works: Mr. G. B. Williams, Chief Engineer, Development Engineer- 
ng Branch. 


ny 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


_ Items 275 to 280 inclusive, relating to the Northern Administration Brenan 
vere called. Officials were questioned on matters concerning the said items, 
particular on the establishment of a new townsite, Inuvik. 


~ At 12.45 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.00 o’clock p.m. this - 
lay or as soon thereafter as routine proceedings in the House are finished. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


a TUESDAY, June 2, 1959. 
_- (37) 


At 3.30 o’clock p.m. this day the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests 
aha Waters resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the Depart- 
‘ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and continued on Items 275 
to 280 relating to the Northern Administration Branch. 


a 


aa 
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pe 


7 - Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Doucett, Fleming (Okanagan- Renet- 
stoke), Gundlock, Hardie, Korchinski, Martel, McFarlane, McGregor, Mitchell, 
‘Murphy, Simpson, Stearns and Wrotharis- (14). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting with the exception of 
Mr. Jacobson and with addition of the Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister | 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


_ Mr. Martel recorded a revision to Issue No. 23 of the Proceedings of the 
Committee dated May 19, 1959, at page 659, line 15, the word “Mistassini’” 
_0uld read “Mattagami”. 
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 ironday. oe BAe Mr. he Corbett, ‘Gepeen lan. 
BR abE Canada; Mrs. Flora Montgomery, Managing. Director. d 
ai Association; and Mr. Charles Smith, Secretary-Manager, Montr Me 
Convention Bureau: and on Tuesday, June 9th, Mr. James M. “MeAvity, P Q: 
ai dent, and Mr. John W. Fisher, Executive Director, Canadian Tourist Associati ion 
we) Committee concurred in Mr. Aiken’s proposal. | 
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ms ate Officials were further questioned on matters relating to the establ 
ment of the new townsite, Inuvik. Pa | “a i. ee ? 
By tn waa 4.29 o’clock p.m. the Cpaiies aajourned natal s oe o'clock: a.m. 
Boe Bienes Thursday, June 4, 1959. a 
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EVIDENCE 
| TUESDAY, June 2, 1959. 
; ee: : 3 11:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum, gentlemen. 
’ Mr. Haroiz: Is the minister not going to be here this: morning?, 2 = 


e will be here this afternoon. 


noon? We have other meetings to attend, you know. If he wants, to go to 
e cabinet meeting, that is fine, but the rest of us fellows have other work 
fA . Sitting twice a day in this committee is too much for anybody. . 


_ The CHAIRMAN: We have a schedule, and we have to get rid of our r work, 
we have work to do we are going to get on and do it. 


‘Mr. Harpie: There are other committees too. 


NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION AND LANDS BRANCH 
fiem? No, 275. Branch Administration. <5 0006050). 0..0000057 00 2: Ey aan $ 1,587,128 


YUKON TERRITORY 


: Item No. 276. Opasaiicn and Maintenance, including grants and contributions - 
ee me metaiiodnin) (ne bRuardtes (inca ert ih, eee Wey Paid ale Coren aa $ 1,090,457 — 


Item No. 277. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 
PAULING EA Souder oe eG OR pata eam ar! eee aly bd yh a ire Sgro $ 4,499,400 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES AND OTHER FIELD SERVICES 


Item No. 278. Operation and Maintenance, including grants and contributions erie 
oe Gettled. (in Ane He uIIeS Ah te Sey ete el a ae cal ta pes loc Une a $ 9,692,954 


Item No. 279. Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land and 

~ Equipment, including © costs arising out of the relocation of the town of 
Aklavik and payment of such compensction as the Governor in Council 5 
prescribes to persons affected by such relocation ............--eceeeees $ 18,640,498 


Item No. 280. Contributions to the Provinces to assist in the development 


of roads leading to resources in accordance with agreements entered 
into by Canada and the Provinces POLS ies Vode ORY Miva ea og rnees Wier at meen an Lett $ 9,002,000 


" 


tk @ wish of the committee? — ; 


| ait 


swer a series of questions I have to ask in regard to Mr. Coates’ questions. 


de t elay. 


ich I have. 


Pa 


mpleted to their satisfaction? SY 


871 


The CHAIRMAN: Not this morning; there is a cabinet meeting this morning. ‘ 


Mr. Harvie: Maybe the departmental officials from Northern Affairs can 


. The CHAIRMAN: If you think you need someone from Public Works, let 
3 say so now, so we can have them over here, and so there will not ne any. ‘ 


Mr. Harpie: I think more Affairs can answer a series of questions 


Mr. HARDIE: In the ESE and answers that were tabled yesterday with io 
gard to Mr. Coates’ questions, the first one was concerning the chief warden’ * rae 


Mr. Harpre: Do you mean this committee is going to sit again this after- _ | 


_ The CHAIRMAN: We are on item 275; combined down to item 280. Would: 
7ou like to have anyone here from the Deparment of Public Works? eae is & 


whe CHAIRMAN: Let us proceed viet and if we find we have to hive el t 


is 


Gye 


eRe “ » J ey ed eat RA Brey ke, ye ee m7 Bees ee Pe ss Re peaks ae ume re ¥ Seta 5 ie ft fe. 
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The CHAIRMAN: This is on the first page, under ‘the: questions: asked by 
Mr. R. C. Coates. | ee) 


Mr. R. G. ROBERTSON (Depry Murstor of Northern iendee aie ‘Wationgl 
Resources): One of our troubles, Mr. Chairman, on that question, as far back 
as that, is that since that time the deputy minister of the department has 
changed, the two assistant deputy ministers and the director of the branch are 
changed. So it is a little hard for any of us here to answer it from our owr L 
personal knowledge. We can check the records and see if there is any 
comment on it. ~3 


Mr. Harvie: We will go to question 9 regarding the O. I. Johnson Compan y 
contract at Fort Rae in 1954-55. Was this contract completed to the satisfac- 
tion of the department? 


Mr. A. B. CONNELLY (Chief, neinloring Division): All I can say is, a 
far as we know. I have heard no complaints about it. . 4 


The CHAIRMAN: This is page 2. 


Mr. Harvie: Question No. 10, with regard to the contract of J ohn» A. 
Maclsaac in upper Whitehorse. Was this contract completed to the ae 
of the department? re, 


Mr. CONNELLY: Yes. 


Mr. Harvie: Question No. 11, regarding the contract with John A. Maclsaac, 
for the construction of a bridge at Mayo, was this contract completed to the 
satisfaction of the department? s 


Mr. CONNELLY: Yes. 


Mr. HARDIE: Question No. 13, concerning the details of the Pan Aboda 
(1951) Limited at Churchill, Manitoba, in the eet 1955-56. Was this com- 
pleted to the department’s satistection® 7 


The CHAIRMAN: Which question is that, Mr. Hardie? 
. Mr. HARDIE: Question No. 13. 
Mr. CONNELLY: Yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Were there any contracts that were not completed to the 
satisfaction of the department? - 


Mr. HaArpDIE: In these questions of Mr. Coates? 
Mr. CONNELLY: None that I know of. e 
The CHAIRMAN: It is the responsibility of your department, when the co n= 
tracts are let, to see they are completed satisfactorily, anyway, it is not? . 
- Mr. CONNELLY: Yes: . 
Mr. HarpiE: It is the responsibility of the department? _ 
The CHAIRMAN: To see the contracts are satisfactorily completed. Zi 


Mr. HarpIE: I want to find out if they are, because these questions, ap- 
parently, have been asked for other reasons. I want to find out whether the 1e 
department is satisfied these contracts were completed to it’s satisfaction. 


Mr. NIELSEN: He said, “yes”’. a 
Mr. HARDIE: All of them? \ 


Mr. CONNELLY: They would not have been accepted, unless they had been 
satisfactorily completed. : 


Mr. HarpIE: You are satisfied they are completed satisfactorily and the 
costs are legitimate? i 


Mr. CONNELLY: Yes. 
Mr. HARDIE: Fine. ; 
Mr. McGrrEGoR: Who was the deputy minister at that time? 
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| MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS AY CBga 
j Mr. ere ons, The apie minister in 1952- 53 woud be General Young, 
present deputy minister of Public Works. | 


Mr. HARDIE: So, regardless of whether the answer Mr. Connelly gave me 
rould cover the contracts in 1952-53— 

; “Mr. Rosertson: Pardon me? 

Mr. Harvie: The answer Mr. Connelly gave me would cover contracts in 
952-53, and they would not have been paid unless satisfactorily completed? 
- The CHAIRMAN: That applies to all contracts? 

f Mr. CONNELLY: Yes. “s 

a _ Mr. B. G. SIVERTZ (Director, Northern Administration Branch): Mr. Chair- 
-man, on first inspection it is common that something is not to the satisfaction 


“ot the department; but in all circumstances this dissatisfaction is remedied 
_ before a payment is approved. 


c _ Mr. Harpie: I just want to have it made clear to the committee the prices 
_ were right and the work was done to the satisfaction of the department. 


Mr. NIELSEN: There is another element in there, Mr. Chairman. I suggest 
_ the answer of the officials of the department gives no indication of the prices 
_ being “right”, to quote the hon. member. The answer of the department was, 
“all these contracts as far as we are concerned, are completed to the satisfaction 
of the department.” 


me Ver. ee asked Mr. Connelly, a moment ago, if the prices were right, 
: and he said, “‘yes’’. 


Mt. McGrecor: The question is, who is to say whether they are or not? 
Mr. NIELSEN: What does the hon. member mean by, “are the prices right??. 
Mr. SLtocan: Right for whom? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, right for whom? 


St Mr. HarpIE: You have not been able to prove anything by the series of 
fa B iestions you have asked. I imagine these prices are pretty well right. 


ae Mr. NIELSEN: There are two hostels and one school at Inuvik; and are 
there any separate schools at Inuvik? 
& _ Mr. Rosertson: No. 


# Mr. NIELSEN: Are there any building of that size being constructed by the 
department at Inuvik? 


is Mr. ROBERTSON: Not by the aeeronentl but the hostel is more or less the 
“same size, a 120 bed hostel. 


a “Mr. NIELSEN: One of the hostels is Anglican and the other Roman Catholic? 
__ _-Mr. Rogertson: Yes. 
4: Mr. NIELSEN: And the school is a public school? 
_ -Mr. RogertSoN: Yes, a publie school. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Is there a ee in the public school? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Is there in the Anglican hostel? 
Z Mr. ROBERTSON: There are two—you can call them gymnasiums or play- 
_ Tooms—in each hostel. 
e Mr. NIELSEN: Could you advance reasons, if any, why there should be a 
~ gymnasium in each of the hostels and the school? 
: _ Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, the school gymnasium is self-explanatory. It is a 
e (24-room school and has a combined gymnasium-auditorium. 
+The CHAIRMAN: What is the cost of the school? 
Mr. Harvie: It is $5,400,000— 
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_ Mr. ROBERTSON: That is for the nee ioe = SS a ae ean aa 
The CHairman: Can you break that down? bors cen ua ia eee 


Mr. RoBERTSON: I have not the breakdown—yes, I pais we mic give a 
breakdown yesterday, Mr. Chairman, in the material returned. os 


Mr. HARDIE: $1,725,750, is that it? a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The three buildings were done under < one. contract, bute 
we did give a breakdown yesterday in the material returned, showing the 
- Anglican hostel, $1,842,000, the Roman Catholic hostel, $1,847,600—why the 
small Avfter ence. I do ne iow they are identical—and the federal school, ; 
Syed, 1 50..+ nat 4g ‘a 24- pie ueer school plus the added domestic ‘science — 
laboratories, science rooms, work shops, and so on. - a 

Reverting to Mr. WNieisen’ s question: as far as the gymnasium in the school 
is concerned, I think, as I said, that is self-explanatory, it is a gymnasium- ‘ 
auditorium for the Benoat. In As two hostels, each hostel is for 250 children. 
Those 250 children live in those hostels for ten months of the year. Most © 
of those months are months of darkness and months of pretty extreme tem-_ 
perature. A. good deal—well, all the evening recreation, playing for the 
children, and so on, and any exercise they get, except for nor periods during 
the dotient hours, has to be inside. So, two playrooms have been provided — 
in each hostel. a 

If you want the size of those playrooms, each one is 44 feet by 69 feet. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Two in each hostel? . a 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Two in each. There are 250 children, as I mentioned; 
there are two in each. This works out at a square footage of 24.2 square - 
feet per pupil; and for the purposes of comparison, the standard playroom 
space in Indian Affairs schools is 50 square feet per pupil. ae is, 

We feel that the square footage of playroom space is too small, but we. 
knew the kind of costs we were going to get into, and it was felt we could » 
not provide 50 square feet per pupil. So it is don to a little under half the 
Indian Affairs square footage. + 

The CHAIRMAN: What was the cost per square foot for each of those? a 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It was $26, and $26.30 and $26.40 per square foot. 
constructed in the Northwest Territories? = 

Mr. HARDIE: How does this square foot cost compare with other buildin 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Connelly might say something on that. ‘ is 


Mr. CONNELLY: The cost of the Fort Smith school was $20.80 per square — 
foot. ) i “i 
Mr. NIELSEN: Did the two playrooms in each hostel cost $15,780? _ “ 4 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I have not multiplied it out, but I would accept that, if 
the multiplication is correct. 
Mr. NIELSEN: I might be wrong in my multiplication, but it isa duplicated 
cost in each hostel? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, there are two in each hostel. an 
Mr. NIELSEN: How far is that school auditorium from each hostel? i a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: About 150 yards. ae 
Mr. NIELSEN: Would there be any serious objection to having planned these 
hostels so the children could have played in the school auditorium rather than 
going to a cost of some $32,000 for additional playrooms? ee 
Mr. Rosertson: I think there are considerable problems in Range ‘the 
thing. You have to realize these 250 children will be in ages all the wa’ & 
from six years up to high school age—say, 14 or 15 years, or something © of 
that kind. And as far as smaller ones are concerned, just as anyone: who 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: oe at the moment. “They will open in September. 


p is concerned? 
The buildings, I assume, will belong to the federal government and they 


as CHAIRMAN: You would not be allowed in! 


: Church, so I am an outsider looking in at this thing. 


two residential schools which are in very Berreuil condition. At old Aklavik 


oe ne of them is a Roman Catholic residential school and the other is an Anglican 
‘residential school. In a sense the rationale is simply that they are replacing — 
hese facilities. But there is a further and even more basic point which lies ~ 
yehind the fact that these residential schools were Anglican and Roman 


satholic. It is that most of the missions to Eskimos and Indians in the 
Northwest Territories in the early period were and still are, either Roman 


he other. 


“school is purely and simply what we call a federal day school, although the 
Beton government contributes to the capital cost and the operating cost 


Eskimo. 
Mr. AIKEN: They all go to the same school? 
Mr. RoBERTSON: That is right. 


pied 


Aklavik? 


ief of the education division give us an answer. 
iy Mr. AIKEN: Yes. 


ey are Hy: virtually all the time when not engaged in study. They — 
jing sit on their beds or bend over books. doing homework. There; has 107; 


yide 24 square feet er pupil. I think if we are open criticism about! it, P 
sin providing too little space for vie children to have any reasonable form 


- Mr. AIKEN: Would Mr. Robertson explain to the committee the relation- 


re called a Roman Catholic hostel and an Anglican hostel. I do not happen ms 


Mr. AIKEN: Let us put it this way: that the pupils who attend either | 
[ae schools will end up as me Cars or Roman Catholics, ee the © 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Perhaps I should say at the outset that I ache to the 


_. Going back to the rationale of the thing, these two hostels will replace ™ 


catholic or Anglican, so that aly. all the Eskimos and Indians are one ory: | 
“As to the arrangement Getwaen the churches and the government, I could — 


“say first of all that the churches have nothing to do with the school. The 


in proportion to the number of pupils attending it who are not Indian or f 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We will get that information for you. We will have the _ 


The CHAIRMAN: How many children are going to the schools in old ti 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: I. think, that the eharches have Fg ses to do with the 
school. With regard to the hostel, what is done is to enter into a manageme it 
contract with each church, and under that contract the SOveE Cas covers 
the total cost of operation. 
Now, Indian Affairs have worked out a formula which they Spi and 
which sets a certain proportion of cost for each Indian Affairs school where 
they have the same or a similar contract or arrangement. 
We cannot do that, at least in the north, because we do not know yet 
how the costs will work out. But we have worked out a complicated contract 
under which certain advances are made and the costs are assessed at the 
end of the first year. Then new advances are made for a second year and | 
_the costs are assessed the second year, subject to auditing, checking and 
so forth. 
After that has been done, I think, for three years, to establish the costal 

we will enter into a five-year arrangement with the costs relatively set, in’ 
the way that Indian Affairs now do it for their Indian Affairs schools. 
Essentially it is a case of the federal government owning the capital 
facilities and entering into a management contract for the operation of the 
hostels. 


Mr. AIKEN: This may be a matter of policy and I do not want to pul 
it too far if you consider it so. But if another church organization were tom 
apply for similar accommodation in such an area, what would the policy 
of the department be in that case? ‘ 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It is mainly a question of policy and I think I would 
leave this for the minister to deal with. However, basically, I think the answer 
is that at the present time the people who need the hostels are Indians, 
Eskimos, or people of mixed blood. I was told they are of one faith or the 
other, almost exclusively, so it is really a contingency which has no heel ha 
of arising. a 
Mr. AIKEN: While we are speaking on the subject of Indians what would 
be the situation in another location? a. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It is the same situation throughout the territories. Therel 
may be a trifling percentagé some place or another that are not of the Anglican 1 
or Roman Catholic faith. But none of the other churches established any 
missions in the early period. In the last five years the Pentecostal Assembly 
have begun to establish missions in one or two places. But apart from that 
there have not been any others. 


Mr. NIELSEN: You mean throughout the Northwest Territories? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes; perhaps I should have made that clear. 


Mr. AIKEN: Is there any danger—certainly the other churches if theya 
have not established missions at these places are behind; but is there any 
danger that we are going to underwrite a monopoly for two religiouss 
organizations? 4 


a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: These contracts are not made in perpetuity. If that. 
situation were to arise it would be perfectly open to the government of the 
day, if it thought desirable, to decide that some hostel would be operated 
by, let us say, the Department of Northern Affairs. In fact the hostel at 


os 
" 


So this could be done. d 


Mr. ArKEN: What sort of religious conveniences are in the hostels? Is 
there a chapel? a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, there is a chapel in each hostel. 


Mr. AIKEN: I presume it is furnished in accordance with the request — of 
the church group? 


MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS SN ine See arpa 


Mtr’ Pee nrGon Not. tind Spows or. Ne are put in. The immov-_ 
bles. are put in, but not the movable furnishings. 


Mr. AIKken: Thank you, I do not want to pursue it any further, but 
did want to have some assurance that it was not set up in the north for 
ll time. 


Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North ‘and Victoria): I do not like the use of the 
se of the term “monopoly” , because I think both of these denominations 
deserve a great deal of credit for getting into the north country. It may be 
B that other denominations are laggard in not getting in there; but two of them 
are very deserving of credit. 


Mr. AIKEN: I am not complaining. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I do not belong to either 
faith. 


bes 
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Mr. AIKEN: I am not complaining, but I am looking to the future. 


¥ Mr. Harpe: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order: we are now switching 
— roads or contracts to Inuvik. Now we are getting into education in general i 
me terms. I wonder if we cannot clean up the question of the contracts pertaining | 
i ‘to the relocation of Aklavik and to the other questions that were asked under _ 
the contracts in the Northwest Territories, and the roads, and clean them up 
' before we get into the general field of education. The chief of the education 
_ division is not here. 
~ The CHAIRMAN: He will be here in a few minutes. 

a)! Mr. HARDIE: Are we going to roam from education to roads, to contracts, 
a or are we going to clean this up? You are talking about meeting in the 
_ afternoon every day in the week. Are we going to clean this up step by step, 
s or are we going to wander all over the place and he here until the end of 
July or until Christmas? 


Mr. AIKEN: I do not think the discussion has gone too far. I think we have 


been perfectly in order. We have discussed hostels and schools at Inuvik, and — 
it: do not think we have digressed too far. 


a ~Mr. Nieutsen: May I correct my calculation. It is $157,872 for two play- 
rf rooms in each hostel, making a total of four playrooms at $157,872. That is 


AM 


what I calculate very roughly. 

s The CHAIRMAN: May we obtain from the Department of Public Works 

the square foot cost of these three buildings for the new village? I think 
the committee would be interested to know what the square foot cost was of 

2 the smaller buildings as compared, let us say, to any place in Ontario. 

. Mr. CONNELLY: Mr. Chairman, I can give you the square foot cost of 

a school in the Ottawa area. I do not have anything similar for the hostels, 

but the cost for the classrooms including the auditorium would be ae 400. 

a 4 The CHAIRMAN: I mean per square foot. 

- _-Mr. ConneLiy: $11.80 per square foot. 

The CHatrman: Inuvik is about two and one half times more. 

es Mr. CONNELLY: Yes, and at Forth Smith school, the cost per square foot 

“a is B20. 80 and of the hostel, $22. . 

we Mr. HARDIE: What about the cost of the school at Hay Riven? 


_ Mr. ConNELLY: I do not have it. 


ne 


. _ Mr. Harvie: Or the school at Cambridge Bay? 
Mr. Connetuy: I do not have it immediately available. 
The CHAIRMAN: While we are on Inuvik, could you tell the committee 


Mt 
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Pebout the disposal plant and the heating system you have in the new ee 
vit cost how much money, and what are its functions? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: The total #Heuke for ihe: public utilities igs 
$7.8 million. That breaks down as follows: power plant and Nenaests distribusl 
tion, $1,100,000; central heating and distribution, $2,900,000; water and sewage 
system, that is, water and sewer, central operation, $1, 225, 000; the utilidor a 
structure which you have seen, which distributes the water and the sewers, 
$2,566,000. : 

As to the function and character of it, the wera sewent is one under 
which the electricity is provided from a thermal plant using bunker c oil 
from Norman Wells; and combined with it is the heating plant; and the eXCeSS 
heat, the waste heat from the power plant goes into the production of heat. 
There is to be additional boiler capacity as well for heat. o q 

The whole of the service area of the townsite will be heated centrale” 
in this way, with heat, sewers, and water running through what are called 
utilidors which are a little hard to describe. It is a sort of boxlike structure 
which stands on piles above the ground. The reason is that in perma-frost © 
areas of this kind you cannot put sewer or water or heat underground because | 
it immediately begins to thaw the surrounding area and you upset the thermal 
ratio, and you get considerable heaving and shifting which normally breaks 
the pipes. 

So these utilidors are placed above ground and ineniated against the 
surrounding temperature. This scheme produces a very substantial economy. 
I mean the central heating with combined sewer and water systems. It was 
originally recommended to us by the Foundation Engineering Company. We. :, 
had their calculation checked because everything was so specific in their 
calculations that we were suspicious of them. So we had them checked by.” 
the Montreal Engineering Company, and they were confirmed by them. a 

For the information of the committee, if, instead of a central heating scheme ~ 
—yjust thinking of heat for the moment—if we were to have individual heating 
plants in the hostels, the schools, the hospital, the administration building, 
the army establishment and so forth, and if they were to produce power © 
separately, the excess cost of that over our present scheme would justify our 
spending from $94 million to $12 million on the present facilities. In actual | 
fact they are costing $7.8 million; so with this scheme we are ahead by between | 
$2 million and $5 million. . 


The CHAIRMAN: How many buildings does ie serve? 
Mr. RoBERTSON: All the large buildings. 
The CHAIRMAN: How many in number? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: At quick count it would be about twelve large buildings, 
and then all the houses. ie 

The CHatrRMAN: How many houses? > | a 

Mr. ROBERTSON: We do not know yet how many are being built. I cannot “4 
get the figure immediately. We will try to get one on that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any idea? 

~ Mr. RoBERTSON: Perhaps we could check this figure. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would it be 100 houses? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It would be in the vicinity of 100 houses. 
The CHAIRMAN: How many of the people serviced are paying for it? ce 
Mr. ROBERTSON: None is being serviced at the present time. = a 
The CHAIRMAN: I mean when it is in operation. | : 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Under the government or crown housing regulations thet 
is a formula under which the government employee pays for his heat up 
$350 per year or a percentage of his salary, Whichever is the greater. As 


-g0 
which will Ste Calnic thiet cost or eornans be a bit better than nds 
for: which the person could provide alternative heating. Ree ae 
Mr. NIELSEN: I think the national average would be $250. But perhaps ss 

am mistaken there. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: $250. 
- Mr. McGrecor: I understand there has been some $20,800,000 spent | up 
here up to the present time. - 
_ Mr. RosBertson: That is right. A 
3 _ Mr. McGrecor: How many houses do you anticipate building - there this” 
e year? 
_ The CuHarrmMaNn: The deputy minister says there are 122 houses that are 
_ being serviced. 3 


i Mr. ROBERTSON: We can try to get that figure. It includes other depart- 
‘ments and we will try to pull it together. i 
a _ Mr. McGrecor: I want to get into that. As I understand it this cern se 
was built to take care of the people from Aklavik. Up until the present time © 
= here have been only seven families moved. 


a _ Mr. Rosertson: That is right. 


a % Mr. McGregor: Is there any estimate as to how many families are going to 
. move into this district when it is completed? 
yy | Mr. ROBERTSON: It is not correct to say that it was built basically for the 


~ people from Aklavik. It was built with the knowledge that there was going to. 

e. be need for an administrative centre at the lower end of the Mackenzie; an 

eet ative centre, an educational centre, and a hospital centre, and that 
these would be needed in the future. 


i The big investment that was going to have to go in was for this purpose. 

_ That was the reason it was put in a new site because it was felt that the other 

site was not satisfactory. 

a It was hoped that most of the people in AvieGe would move over there so 
that we would have a trading post left at Aklavik, plus the administrative 


centre at Inuvik. But we at no time were certain that all the people would | 


a move. We do not know at this stage how many will move. 


i “Mr. McGrecor: You are pretty sure, as a matter of fact, that this was 
"really built there to move those people from Aklavik? 


a Mr. ROBERTSON: No, it was built there as an administrative centre. That is 
_ what it was built for. 2 
Mr. McGrecor: I read in fre papers somewhere that the reason they were © 
_ Moving people away from Aklavik was that the land was sinking. 
__-‘Mr. Rogertson: There have been a lot of things written about this which 
aI would not myself support or agree to. The land is not sinking. There is a 
lot of frost. There is flooding in spring at high water, and there are a number of 
_ other things wrong with it as a site. I have some pictures here which show a 
little bit of what the location looks like. They may give you some idea. 
* Old Aklavik is out in the delta. This will give you some impression of what | 
“ the delta is like. This is looking over Inuvik out in the delta. wie 
ts, Mr. McGrecor: How bad have the floods been in this particular place? 
ES They could not be so bad or these Eskimos would not have lived there all these 
years. If they had been flooded out year after year, they would have moved 
some place else, would they not? 
Mr. Rozpertson: That is probably true. They are not bad for people who are 


ree 


acilities there, the advisory committee felt it would be a serious mistake. 


simply living in a small house; but to put substantial hospital and school 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: It is mainly at the deputy minister | level. ae: haere Take 
Mr. McGrecor: Who are the deputy ministers? RNP See: 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not know that I can name them all off the bat: the 
Mevuty Minister of Finance, the Deputy Minister of Public Works— 
Mr. McGREGOR: Who was the Deputy Minister of Public Works at that 
_- time? 
Mr. RosertTson: At that time the Deore Minister of Public Works was 
not on the committee; he was added when General Young became Deputy 
- Minister of Public Works. ae 
Mr. McGregor: Mr. Young was the deputy minister? - 
Mr. ROBERTSON: General Young was the Deputy Minister of Northern > 
Affairs. a 
Mr. McGrecor: He was the man ceive Wala the recommendation that thigl 
should be done? 7 
Mr. ROBERTSON: He was the chairman of the committee; and then there were | 
a number of deputy ministers from other departments on the committee. is. 
Mr. McGrecor: In other words, Mr. Young was the man who finally made 
the recommendation that this should be done? . a 
Mr. Ropertson: The whole committee did. - 
Mr. Harpiz: The commissioner of the R.C.M.P. too, I think. a 
Mr. RoBERTSON: The commissioner of the R.C.M.P., General McNaughton, 
was on it, the chairman of the chiefs of staff, the Berence Research Board, 
National Research Council, the Deputy Minister of Transport—all the depart 
ments that are concerned in the north. 4 
Mr. McGrecor: According to what we read in the newspapers and so on, 
today, there is some question as to whether this is just going to be a further 
sink hole for a lot of money, and it is a question as to whether we should take 
another look at it before we go on spending another $20 million or $30 million. . 
Could you tell me how much money you intend to spend this year, and how 
much longer this is going to go on? Re. 5 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We will try to get a figure. I can give you the total fein 
to the end of the program. Actually, it has already been returned. a 


Mr. McGrecor: The figures to the end of the program? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: The end of the whole thing. 

Mr. McGrecor: How much is that? 

Mr. RoBertson: The total cost is set at $34,045,970. 4 
Mr. HARDIE: When do you expect to complete the program? a 


Mr. RoBERTSON: It will be virtually all complete by the end of next summer 4 
—not this coming summer, but the summer of 1960. . 


Mr, HARDIE: So 50 per cent of the remaining expenditure which has to be b 
spent each year would run around $7 million this year and $7 million next year? — 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Roughly. 4 


Mr. McGrecor: In view of the fact that we seem to get more from what we 
read in the newspapers—because what we read in the newspapers does not jibe 
with what we are getting here—I would suggest that this committee recommend 
that we take a much closer look into this whole project ae we spend any 
more money on it. , > 


The CHAIRMAN: That is not a question the deputy minister can answer: th 
minister should answer that. sae “4g 
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ee is not. mine. In actual fact, i would think that to wind up the Coniparts 
“would cost a great deal in itself. Mind you, my own private opinion is that this 
- ould be a terrible waste; but that is only my private opinion. 


Mr. Stearns: Is this $34 million estimate the department’s ea, or the 
ec Rrotract figures that are established today? 


_- Mr. Rosertson: Those are contract figures. The other day, when I men- 
tioned these figures, they added up to $35,700,000. Since then we have checked 
that with all the other departments, and the correct figure is $34,045 000; 35 


Mr. STEARNS: What was the department’s estimate of the costs before the 
i contracts were let? 


_ . Mr. ROBERTSON: The revised estimate, as of June £5: 1956—exclusive of 
eight items, which were added later—was $23, 282,000. . 


Mr. STEARNS: Did the items that were added later take care of another 
‘$1 million? 


Mr. opener: No; they would take care of $24 million. 
Mr. NIELSEN: You were saying that to date $7 million had been spent 


a 
ty: 


on this project; but, to be perfectly accurate, while this amount of cash may . : 


have been spent to date: we are committed for $35 million? 

é Mr. ROBERTSON: No; that was an answer to a question as to what this” 
department had spent. We have spent $7 million odd. Most of the other is 
Public Works, National Health and Welfare, Transport, Northern Canada 


‘Power Commission: That $7 million is just the departmental figure. 
i Mr. NIELSEN: We are committed for $35 million? 
> Mr. RoBertson: That ‘is correct. 


}: 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Robertson, will you put on the record the amount 
Spent by all departments? 


eras 


- ._ Mr. McGrecor: Do you mean to say that you are now going to bring this 
up to $34 million? 


a 
_- Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


_ The CHairnman: Just a moment, Mr. McGregor; Mr. Robertson is going to 
put on record the amount spent by all departments. I am told that information — 
will be furnished. 
: _ Mr. ROBERTSON: oi can only get it approximately from this, Mr. Chairman: 
‘The public utilities were all paid for by Northern Canada Raven Commission; 
that is $7.8 million. The airport, air strip, e equipment, terminal building and 
lighting, the total is $7 million; National Defence, $900,000; the hospital, 
$1, 793,000—that would be National Health and Welfare. For the rest, it would . 
be a division between Public Works and ourselves: that would be for the 
balance. I would try and get that division. | 


The CHaIRMAN: No. What would the total pes 


4 _ Mr. NIELSEN: When were these plans first made—the date on which ihe 
Scheme was first conceived, and implemented? 


_ Mr. RosBertson: The recommendation to move was made in November, 
oss. The site party went on the ground in the spring of 1954. The decision 
to accept the site of East Three was October or November, 1954. Foundation. 
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Engineering Goniany reported in ride spring’ pes ‘summer ee 1955. Spine sw we 
worked out between then and the date I have > ‘given: for the ast estim 
which was June 15, 1956. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have the total ane Bees te Mr. ‘pobenenrl ar ; 
the amount spent to date by all departments. I think that should RE: on the 
record. te 


Mr. RoBERTSON: These figures I have given are the amounts to the: en d 
of the program—not spent to date. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee should have the total amount spent 
to date. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: $20 million is the total amount spent to date. 
Mr. STEARNS: Does that mean there is $14 million to spend? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Roughly, yes. rf 

Mr. SLOGAN: Over what period of years was the $20 million spent? = 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The expenditures really started in the summer of 1955. 
I suppose the first items were spent then; and it has been spent since then. | Si 


The CHAIRMAN: With regard to these utilidors, or whatever you cali ther n, 
Mr. Robertson, you say you have 122 residences. What would be your revenu 
for this $7 million odd outlay, apart from government assessments? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I would have to get figures on that. The electrical powel 3: 
part will be self-liquidating. I would have to get the heating part. But when 
you say, “apart from the 122 residences’, the occupants of those 122 residences 
will pay $250 per year out of their own salary for their heat. 4 

This is under the government regulations: the private party will pay th 
cost of heating. In fact, we suspect he may pay a bit more than that, becau: 1s 
the cost of heat this way will-be less than the cost of heat in any other wa Ly. 

The CHAIRMAN: The rest of the payment will be made by the federa 1] 
treasury? a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The balance over and above what is paid by a governs 
ment employee occupying a residence, and over and above what is paid bj 
non-government people occupying services residences. sc . : 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I think this should be cleared up. The covers n- 
ment employee occupying government residences receives up to $250 for the 
purpose of applying on heat. Bt 


Mr. ROBERTSON: No, he receives a northern allowance, and the northe: 
_ allowance is set on the basis of a number of factors; but it does not incl 
an estimate of heating cost. It includes things like isolation, lack of facili 
the question of whether it is inside or outside the tree line, living costs 
particular location. i 
Mr. Harpie: It takes in fuel costs, does it not? . a : 
Mr. Ropertson: It takes in fuel costs, but not heating costs for an i 2 
dividual. That is only a part of the cost of living. What I am trying to say i 
there is not $250 included in this as a heating increment; that is not the 
it is worked out. 


ia 


| “ 

Mr. NIELSEN: I suggest a government employee occupying a governmen nt 
home gets, as part of his government allowances, up to $250: anything over 
that he has to pay in addition. But he is allowed up to $250. So as pare 


the expenditure of this program, that $250 goes to pay it off. = 
Mr. Rogertson: No, this is not correct. 


Mr. SIvERTz: He is given the northern allowance, which is at a rate se 
by Treasury Board for employees of this department and other governm en 
employees in the north; and this is different for each locality. Remember | this: 
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must pay all his eae costs, including the rent for the heise that he oc- 
-cupies, if he occupies a house owned by the government. This rent will include 
heat, because at Inuvik the heat is supplied from the central heating plant. 
This is part of the rental rate set under the crown-owned housing regulations 
treasury. board. . 
a: Mr. NIELSEN: My understanding was that in that rent is included a national 
Gyerage, computed $250 for heat. That is schedule D of the regulations of which 
“you speak. 

‘. Mr. SIVERTZ: This is correct; this is the basis on which the crown-owned 
housing regulations have arrived at the total rent figure for a given kind of 
“house, at a given locality. 

es Mr. NIELSEN: The only point I wish to make is this: when you say the 
power is self-liquidating, part of that self-liquidation comes in the form of 
government money to pay it off. I am not questioning the mode of paying 
that government money; but one must have regard to that fact. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: But it is not paid to the person as $250 for heat. 

Mr. NIELSEN: But it is from one pocket into the other? 


Mr. RoBertTSON: So is the salary from one pocket into the other, on that 
basis. | 
rc The CHarrman: Is the company which supplies the services a crown 
“company? 
Mr. Ropertson: Yes. 

Mr. Coates: What do the employees have to pay for rent? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It depends on the house. Perhaps Mr. Sivertz could outline 
the basis. 

Mr. Stvertz: Most of the houses at Inuvik will be, I think, at $76 per month. 

Mr. Coates: That is for the employees? 

Mr: SIVERTZ: Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor: What would one of those houses cost? 

Mr. Coates: What is the allowance paid by your department—the northern 
-allowance—to employees? 

-- Mr. Ropertson: This is worked out. It is not for our department alone. 
There are government northern allowance regulations, and there are crown- 
‘owned housing regulations. The northern allowance regulations set down the 


amount of northern allowance that is payable to a government employee of 
any department. It is on exactly the same basis—except for National Defence 


and R.C.M.P. 

Then the crown-owned housing foeaienons are also general, except for 
National Defence and R.C.M.P. They work out the rental which is based on— 
‘Mr. Sivertz: Based on national averages. But I believe that for the 
Mackenzie district, in the compilation there, the costs of living at Foro e te 
the costs of building and rental rates at Ranionten were used. ) 
. Mr. NIELSEN: The assessed value, less 10 per cent, if I am not sageticss © 
was the figure used. 

Mr. CoaTEs: This rental rate is for a furnished home; is that correct? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct. 


Mr. Coates: And the department has, at Inuvik—I do not know now 
whether this is correct for other places as well—purchased the furniture 
themselves? 


- Mr. RoBerTSON: I am sorry; I missed the question. 
_ -21342-1—2 
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Mr. ‘Coares: Yous: denartneat eee Snarehaeed’ nes furniture t6 f h 
these employees’ homes at Inuvik—is that saben all homes : in. 2 all par : 
of the Northwest Territories and Yukon? ae 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Before answering that, Mr. Siverty reminds me tha t 
there is a $5 per month additional cost if the house is furnished, over and 
above the rent. ! z 
Mr. Coates: That would be $76 a month rite $52" oe ; y 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 
Mr. CoATEs: And that is for a furnished house? is it also for heat? 


Mr. SIvERTZ: The basis of the rent charged under the crown-owned | 
housing regulations, which were set up by Treasury Board with the advice of 
representatives of this department and other departments operating in the 
North, and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was as follows: the amortiza- 
tion of capital costs, based, however, on the cost of building such a house at 
an outside location. I beleee that Edmonton was used for this purpose, but I 
am not certain. This figure results in a rent of something like $76 a house, 
per month for most of the houses. It varies with the size of the house—and 
these houses throughout the north vary considerably; so there is a different 
rent for each house, depending upon its size and cost. . 

The CHAIRMAN: What about the 512, Mr. Sivertz—what is Se nas 
the 512? a 


Mr. SIVERTZ: I believe it has been set at neo) a month, but I would like to. 
check that figure. _ 
Mr. Coates: Are any employees living in 512 houses? f 
Mr. SIVERTZ: Yes. May I finish speaking on the basic rent? i 
Mr. Coates: All right. , 4 
Mr. SIvertTz: Added to that is the charge for furniture wher furniture i is. 
supplied by the government, which is usually the case, but not invariably. é 
It is $5 per month, regardless of the size of house. eo 
Finally, a charee for utilities, which consist of light, water, electric power 
which is charged for at 5 per cent of the employee’s salary, up to a maximul m 
of $250 per year. 
Mr. Coates: Have you finished now? 
Mr. SIVERTZ: Yes. 


Mr. Coates: That is for heat and light, a maximum of $250? a 
Mr. SIVERTZ: That is right. | if 
Mr. Coates: Do you have electric stoves in those homes? What electric 
appliances do you have in these homes—can you tell me that? Ri 
Mr. Korcuinsky: T.V. a 
Mr. SIVERTZ: I am sorry; what was your question? ¥ 
Mr. CoaTEs: What electrical appliances do you have in the homes of the 
employees? 
Mr. Sivertz: This varies from community to community. In some con 
munities there are electric ranges and electric water heaters; in others ther es 
is no electric power available at all. The variation in between these is con= 
siderable. But as a general rule, oil fuel is used; but in Inuvik sacintocs power: 
will be used for cooking. 
Mr. Coates: All employees have the same facilities? vi 7 
Mr. Sivertz: No. sali 


Mr. Coates: Do they have to pay at the same rate, whether they have th he 
facilities or not? “29 ee a 
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+ Mr. NIELSEN: ‘Then ‘ers is ‘discrimination. oe 


Mr. ‘ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Nielsen has said “then there. is dis- | 
rimination”’. eee I ‘say, we sh not defend the northern allowance TOS WetOns 


Evi. NIELSEN: They need, in vOur view, a good deal of review and changes? 
_ Mr. Ropertson: They need some review and change. 


i Mr. Coates: I would say that this would be somewhat of an incentive in 
- itself, in locating people there, in trying to come closer to the required northern 
iosting. if they were provided with heat and electricity. If a home down here 
_ were provided with heat and electricity for $250 a year, I would buy very 
aot. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Would you go up north to get the saving? 
Mr. Coates: I might, if I got a good job. 


Mr. Rosertson: What I was really getting at is, that the incentive does 
not operate enough to make it something that people lunge to get. 

_. Mr. Coates: I am wondering whether it does, or whether it does not. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It does not. 


‘Mr. NIELSEN: It is more compensation, is is not? 
i a Mr. Rosertson: That is right. I can say, from experience, that it does not. 


_. Mr. Coates: I am trying to determine just how much employees got in the 
way of compensation for going north. They get the northern allowance, they 
get furnished homes with heating and appliances and electricity, heating and 

® electricity for $250 a year? 


ie, Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct. 


__-Mr. CoaTEs: Do they also get their transportation costs for their families 
ap paid to the north? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

_ Mr. Coates: They get that as well? 

__-Mr. Rogertson: Yes. 

Mr. Coates: Do you have problems with regard to getting personnel? 


_. Mr. Ropertson: Yes, but it depends on the categories, and it depends on 

Phe qualifications that one sets; and also a further consideration is the rate of 
turnover. For instance, we recently had a competition for northern service 
_ Officers. We received quite a number of applications. Out of those only Qa 
very few were considered to be suitable, however, for the kind of work that is 

involved. If one does not set high qualifications. one can get employees with- 
“out too much difficulty, yes; but to get the kind of qualified people we want it 
is often quite difficult. : 


ee For instance, we recently wanted to geta ast training administrator, 
and we offered what the Civil Service Commission thought was quite a good 
Salary; and we did not get one single applicant. Now, for teachers we have 
had greater success in the last little while. The turnover rate is higher than 
/ we would like. There are so many things to offset against this. When one 
_adds up the financial side one can say, “Yes, this is most attractive”. But when 
one adds up the fact that the climate is rigorous, that in some places the dark: 
period is long, and you are outside the tree line, it is not attractive for outdoor 
living for a good part of the year, and there are a lot of coneide: Auer of 
that kind. 


Mr. Coates: With the differentiation Hoe is apparent, are they not, en- 
_deavouring to obtain personnel working in Ottawa or any of the provinces? 


Nop 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: Mind you, tes northern Aiieiee apply in tte: prov-_ ‘ 
inces. They do not just apply in the territories: they apply in the northern — 
parts of Quebec, Churchill, isolated areas in any province. In fact, I am not | 
sure they are called northern allowances, but are isolation allowances. 

Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, while speaking on this, could the minister 
get for us information with regard to the purchasing of furniture, the method 
by which you purchase furniture? | 

Mr. SIVERTZ: This is done by competitive tender ieciae the purchasing 
division of Northern Affairs. . 

Mr. Coates: It is advertised? a 

Mr. SIVERTZ: I believe it is done by invitation tender. 4 

Mr. COATES: Would you invite the larger companies in Canada to tender? ‘ 

Mr. SIVERTZ: Yes. 4 

Mr. STEARNS: What would be the average cost per house? 

Mr. SIVERTZ: It is in the vicinity of $2,000. 

Mr. HARDIE: What would that be for, a three-bedroom home? 

Mr. SIVERTZ: Most of our houses are three-bedroom houses. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Is that landed cost? 

Mr. SIVERTZ: No, that is the purchase cost. 

Mr. NIELSEN: What is the landed cost? 4 

Mr. SIVERTZ: That varies; I think the average would be in the vicinity of § 

Mr. HARDIE: Landed. je 

Mr. NIELSEN: An additional $2,000? / 

Mr. SIVERTZ: No, I am sorry, I could not give you the average cost. % 

Mr. ROBERTSON: We can get an average, but I do not know how much it 
would mean. It depends on the location and freight rates. , ie 

Mr. STEARNS: I was curious to know what you thought the average costal i‘ 
were; because you charge $60 a year, and if your furniture cost $2,000 or 
$3,000 you never recapture that before the furniture has depreciated and is” 
thrown away. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I think that is right. ; 

Mr. SIVERTZ: The alternative is to pay the tnepantanda cost of the a 
employee’s own furniture, which is very much higher. This used to be done % 
in this department, in previous years; but it is now normal to provide furniture — 
as government-owned furniture, to avoid the transportation cost and the ~ 
difficulties of getting it in at all, and out, when the employee must, for 
reasons which are unavoidable, leave his post when the only transportation — 
available is air transport. 

Mr. COATES: It would appear from the figures you have implemented _ 
this method of providing furnished homes to a greater and greater degree 
over the years. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: If you are looking at those figures, Mr, Coates, there is 
also the fact that the amount of staff in the north has been considerably — 
increasing in the last few years. The number of teachers, for instance, has 
gone up very considerably, as we have provided new schools. 


Mr. COATES: It might be a good idea to have the number of teachers 
presently employed. 


Mr. HARDIE: You can get it in the blue book. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It is in the blue book. 
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> Acneernieet: Mr. Chairman, what is ihe present populaMon of Aklavik? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: ‘We went into this the other day. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I want to establish that because I have a few other 
estions to ask bearing upon it. 


_ Mr. RoBertson: We thought about 700 to 800, winter time population; and 
p around 1,000 to 1,200 summer time population. 

_ Mr. KoRcHINSKI: What was the population in 1954, roughly? I mean, how * 
much change has there been? 

Mr. McGRreEGorR: Do you mean white population? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: No, the total. 


Mr. Ropertson: It would be up a bit now; it Hee not be up a a 


_ Mr. Korcuinsxt: Several hundreds? 
Mr. SIVERTZ: It might be up 20 per cent in the five years. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Would you care to estimate what the population would 
be in 1970? 
_. Mr. Ropertson: As I said the other day, a lot depends on what happens 
with regard to oil and gas development. You will recall the map which the 
minister had the other day. The application areas completely cover the 
Delta, surround both Aklavik and Inuvik, and north into the continental shelf; 
that is already claimed. We do not know how fast the results of exploration 
will come. 
Mr. KorcHINSKI: Barring any spectacular development? 2 
Mr. Rosertson: We have planned for 5,000 but whether they will he ae 
by 1970, I do not know. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is that Aklavik or Inuvik? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: What I ag the population of Aklavik will be? 
_ Mr. KorcHInski: Yes. 


Mr. Rosertson: ce private guess is that in 1970 it will be down to ‘he | 


Mr. SivertTz: It is a centre for, perhaps, 250 people? 
‘Mr. RoBertson: This is not people who live there. 
Mr. Sivertz: It is a centre out of which a number of people will come. 


Mr. RoBErTSON: As I indicated the other day we left our school in Aklavik 
as a two-room school, and this is the kind of community that will need a 
_two- -room school. > 
ar Mr. KORCHINSKI: I want to go back to some of the questions and answers 
given to Mr. Coates. At the bottom of the first page the question asked was: 
“how many buildings have been constructed at the old site of Aklavik by the 
department since the decision was made to move the site to Inuvik. 

The answer went on to say: ‘Additional school and teacher accommodation 
has been provided through the erection of 512 buildings which will be hauled 
‘to Inuvik”— 


_ Mr. Rosertson: That is what is called a “512” building. It is 512 square — 
tect of space. This is a sort of all- -purpose building we have used for houses. | 
e adapt them as schools, and cut them in half to accommodate two Eskimo 
Beilics,: say. They have been built. up at Inuvik and hauled on barges to 
Aklavik. When the thing is finished, they will be hauled on barges and moved 


‘over again. 
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VET, KORCHINSKT: In the same answer you state that no hermanees buildinesd 
have been constructed, but temporary buildings constructed which would be 
moved. Would you care to distinguish the difference ‘between a temporary - 
building and a permanent building? 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, these 512’s are the kind of thing I am eine ton 
They will be moved away from Aklavik back to Inuvik as soon as the need is 
finished at Aklavik. They are 16 feet by 32 feet, and two of them can be put. q 
on a barge and moved without any trouble. This has been done. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: Would these 512 buildings be used for departmental use 
or are they erected specifically with the intention of disposing of them? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: Are you referring to the ones at Aklavik? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Yes. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Some are being used for school rooms and some for living 
accommodation, for teachers, or something of that kind. When they are 
finished there they will go back to Inuvik, and they may be sold to an Eskimo> 
or an Indian person there, and they may be continued for one of our own - 
purposes. I do not know at this time. There are some pictures of 512’s here, if : 
anyone wishes to see them. | 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: How much depreciation do you allow each year on a 
building of that type? : : 


Mr. SIvERTZ: This varies on the use to which it is put. The depreciation ‘ 
during the time these buildings were used as contractors’ bunk houses and | 
cook houses at Inuvik was set over four or five years, I believe. Normally we 
depreciate them at something like 20 years. E 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: At the end of ten years they would not have to much 


value. How much would it cost to remove a 512 building from Aklavik to. 
Inuvik? ; 3 


Mr. SIVERTZ: I would have to ask Mr. Connelly fore an estimate on that kind 
of move. 


Mr. CONNELLY: I am afraid I cannot give you that information. : 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It would probably be pretty hard to put a figure on that. 
What would be done is that you would use day labour. All that is required is 
to get a bull-dozer, and you have the thing on skids and move it to the bank | : 
and shove it onto the barge, and tow it across to the other side. I have seen © 
it done myself. This was built at Inuvik, was put on a barge and taken over 
to Aklavik; and they will be put on a barge and taken back again. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I wonder if it would be a Segoe proposition to navel 
them moved? a 
| Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, it costs very little to do it. It is like moving a granary, 
or something of that kind. 


Mr. NIELSEN: On this line of questioning which is a follow-up to Mr. et 
Aiken’s questioning concerning the establishment of church-operated hostels, — 
and having regard to your answer, you anticipate a population of 5,000: but ite 
oil and gas are discovered it is going to increase quite rapidly. If your planning 
is along those lines, and if the oil and gas exploration does come about as you 
anticipate, or as you hope, then would not this population differential which ~ 
, now exists between Catholic and Anglican children, be seriously upset so as 
to throw some doubt on the policy of providing hostels by churches at all} © 
because the influx of people to operate the oil and gas exploration would | 
most likely come, I would guess, from the population of western Europe, and 
that sort of people, who are basically or traditionally not Roman Catholic or 
Anglican? a 
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_ Mr. RosBertson: E think that is correct; but most of the people coming in 
r that sort of development would not require hostel accommodation for 
their children. They would normally settle in a community, and whether it is 
‘Inuvik or another community, they would attend day school. 


ag ae 
ae 


_ Mr. Nietsen: The hostel is for all children who wish to attend? 


_ Mr. Rosertson: Not all who wish to attend. If they have a home in town 
rom which they can attend day school they are not eligible to attend the hostel. 
‘They may live in a town where there is only a public school, and if they are 
of high schoo] age they may have to go to a place where there is a hostel. 

al Mr. NIELSEN: Before oil and gas development comes in, a good many 
‘people will be living outside Inuvik, and their children will possibly be at- 
tending this hostel? | 7 


_ Mr. Rosertson: That could be so, but I would not think that is the normal 
situation. But if it were, the contract with the Roman Catholic church at Fort 
Smith is a three-year contract at the present time. We would normally expect 
to get them on a five-year contract basis: this is not a rigid arrangement, 


y Mr. Harpir: To go back to the question of Mr. McGregor, did I under- 
stand him to ask what the original estimate was for the re-construction at 
TInuvik? : 
- Mr. ROBERTSON: Someone asked that question, and I gave a figure. 

a “Mr. Harpir: I wonder what.the figure was. 

| Mr. Rosertson: $23 million, roughly. 

- Mr. Harvie: That is the original estimate? 

= Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, $23 million, 

ee ‘Mr. Harvie: I am also wondering—you said some time ago that this is. 
going to be an administrative centre? 

Mr. RoBertson: Yes. 


OS 
S 
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Mr. Harpe: At the same time was not the idea that an airport in the 
area was a “must”, first and primarily to bring down the cost of transporta- 
tion? The people in that area were paying $1.21 a pound express. This, I 
presume, is because after the C.P.A. arrives at Norman Wells they have to 
ship their freight and passengers by small aircraft? They used a Beaver up to 
a few years ago, and the Otter since. The cost of shipping by this type of 
aircraft is, of course, considerably higher than transporting by Dack or any 
of the larger machines. Could you have built an airport at the old town site 
of Aklavik? Did you have enough room? 

_ Mr. Rosertson: I think it was Mr. Williams who made the comments 
vbout the roads from Flat Creek. I think it was he who said that he could 
duild a road out of any situation, but it is merely a matter of cost. I suppose 
you could build an airport over at old Aklavik, in some circumstances, but 
fhe cost would have been very much higher. 


tS Mr. Harovte: If I took the figures of Mr. Lane correctly, he said they put 
flown around one millions tons of fill on the airport at Inuvik—1,200,000 tons, 
think it was. It would run approximately 600,000 yards. So, in any event, 
ve would have to use 600,000 yards at the old town site, would we not? 

_ Mr. Rosertson: I would think so; but I am not an engineer. 

_ The Cuairman: Do you want to ask Mr. Williams that? 


: Mr. Harpe: I could ask Mr. Williams that. 


me 
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Wit, GB: WILLIAMS (Chief Engineer: Aeon ha Engineering Branch, 
Department of Public Works): At least that. Got OREN SIR he A JE Sas : 
Mr. Harvie: At least that, and possibly a lot more. In. any event, taking 
the price per yard that Mr. shea eats gave us the other day for gravel, 
think it was $25 a yard,— | Triage ae Pe 
Mr. Wiuuiams: No. | ‘ 
Mr. HARDIE: If you were to build an airport at the old town site of 
Aklavik you would have to haul gravel 70 miles by water. 
Mr. NIELSEN: That is the per ton price. a 
Mr. Harvie: That is definitely not the he ton price; it is $25 a Bhnce ce At 
least, I thought it was $25 a yard. 4 
Mr. RoBERTSON: $25 a yard. 
Mr. Harvie: Right. In that event just for the 1,200,000 tons of fill that 
would go into the airport—in other words, the 600, 000 yards of fill on the 
airport at Aklavik—the cost of the fill alone would have run around $15, 
million. And the total cost of the airport at Inuvik is $5 million. 4 
Mr. Coates: That only establishes you would not build an airport at 
Aklavik. J 
Mr. Harvie: Right, but how are these people going to cut the transport 
ation costs? 
The CHAIRMAN: Direct your questions to the chair nad not to each other, 
please. 
Mr. McGrecor: Are we discussing the aiport at Inuvik? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: You will finish on eats I hope, some day. 
Mr. McGrecor: I knew the figure we got the other day for gravel was 
$2.35 a ton. ae 
Mr. Harvie: At Inuvik, $2.35 a yard. If you built the same aiport ove 
at Aklavik it would cost $25 a yard. q 
Mr. McGrecor: How far would they haul it? 
Mr. Harvie: It would be 70 miles. 
The CHAIRMAN: About 70 miles. 
Mr. NieLsen: I have one more question before Mr. Hardie goes into 3 
new line. 4 
Mr. Harvie: We are going back to the old line. We have been all over 
and back since. : | = 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us go on. a 
Mr. NIELSEN: I want to know whether Mr. Robertson foresaw in 1953, 
when Inuvik was being planned, the magnitude of the oil and Ede development 
that has taken place. 4 
Mr. Rogertson: I would not want to claim that sort of foresight, no, 
Mr. Nielsen. I would like to say this, though, that the members of the advisory 
committee at that time included a lot of people who had, and had had for | 
years, a real conception of the importance of the north. They did consider 
that the north had been neglected. I have heard General McNaughton refel 
to this situation, as one who is interested in the north, as being one of hoe 1g 
on by the eyelids for a long period. 
They felt the north was going to grow and develop. I felt the same 
way, though I was not there in the committee at the time these things were 
under way. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Did you feel enough was being are for the north ats ‘this 
time? id 


= 


self among the so Hectiee I sippertia the contention which thew ae 

ward, that they would be derelict in their duty if they allowed the invest- 
nt that was to go into the old bog at Aklavik. - They felt they were recom- 
nding something that was going to be required for all time for the proper ; 
evelopment. of the north. | 
_ They did not foresee and I did not foresee exactly where the oil develop- 
: fr rent. was going to go. We knew there was oil at Norman Wells, and we knew 
the geological conditions were favourable. 

min 1955 1 submitted a report to the Gordon Commission whieh went to. 
ome extent into the means of development of the north. This decision, this — 
recommendation I thought, made sense. I submit that it does make sense if 
one considers the north of the future, and this kind of facility is going to be 
required because you cannot administer the north, you cannot administer it at 
1 and develop it without an administrative base. 

4 There was nothing at the end of the Mackenzie River, there was nothing — 
at was known in the lower Mackenzie; this was what was revealed, and this 

as the basis of the recommendation. 

_ I know there has been a good deal of doubt about the figures. I know 

ere has been a good deal of suggestion that this may have been unwise; - 
but I, myself, feel satisfied that the judgment of history will vindicate the 

Bcision to establish a site at Inuvik. 


oe. Mr. NIELSEN: I do not think many will have any argument with you there, 
but I think where the main observations of the members of the committee ie 
vis in the magnitude of the cost and the possibility these costs could have and 
_ Should have been shaved a lot more than they have been. Perhaps full 
advantage ‘was not taken of the freighting seasons in the north and perhaps 
full consideration was not given to air freight of materials going in, as opposed 
to water freight. Perhaps there has been some criticism—for lack of a better 
t rm—of the ostentatiousness of planning, where you build playrooms at a 
cost of $157,000 when a gymnasium is 150 yards away. 

2 Mr. ROBERTSON: I would not call it perfection, let me say . that right off 
the bat; but I do think the thing was planned, carefully planned. The contracts 
that were secured were, in most cases, the result of competitive tenders, with 
‘the exception of the airport contract, with which we have already dealt. With 
: regard to the play rooms, I do not see how you could have 500 children couped 
i up in a hostel without adequate play room space for these children during the — 
long ‘months of the winter, when the area is in darkness and the children. 
Bennot play outside. ‘ 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: I do not suggest that for a moment, but the gymnasium and 
the school are 150 yards away. 


_ Mr. RoBertTson: But could you put 500 children of different sizes in that 
gymnasium and school and have them play? What do they do when they are 
of schedule: do they sit on their beds? 

_. Mr. Harvie: He will mane up the schedule for you. : 
7. _ Mr. Rosertson: If there is any criticism, I think the criticism in this 
respect is that there is not enough play room space, and it is going to be 
found that those children. cannot get enough exercise during the winter period 
: and not enough chance to run and jump, the way they should. 


Mr. NiELSEN: I am simply seeking explanations— 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: an fee remember that it is asic: most of the time 
they are there. The dark period is very long up there; you are at 69° north, 
and there is a lengthy dark period. — even if it is not dark, the temperature 


is pretty low. : a 
Mr. NIELSEN: I am simply seeking be radetioy: here; 1. am not suggesting, 
for a moment, that the play rooms are not a neces for children; I am 
just wondering why there have to be five instead of one, because that is 
what it amounts to—five instead of one. q 
Mr. Ropertson: I think you cannot look at it as five instead of one. I 
think the question is, how much space is required for the average child 
living in inside quarters of this kind. Mr. Jacobson might be able to say 
something on this, out of his experience with regard to schools. _ 4 
Mr. Sivertz: And the school gymnasium is for community use as well 
as school use. 
Mr. NIELSEN: It is for community use? ie a 
Mr. Stvertz: Yes, the gymnasium in the school. All our schools provide 
opportunities for community use; this gymnasium, in the evenings, especially. — 
Mr. NIELSEN: This introduces another element. If that is the case, this 
would not allow the children to use the gymnasium in the school? a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I wonder if Mr. Jacobson could say something to this” 
committee with regard to schools? Mr. Jacobson is chief of the education 
division. 4 
Mr. J. V. Jacopson (Chief, Education Division): The gymnasium in. the 
school is about the same size as you would require for the day school popula- 
tion, including its use in out of school hours for community and other purposes. 
The school gymnasium is about the same size as a gymnasium you would 
build for about 200 or 250 pupils for ordinary use during the day hours. The 
other rooms in the hostels allow about 26 square feet per pupil, which is 
less than is normally allowed in Indian Affairs schools in the provinces; they f 
allow approximately 50 square feet per pupil. 4 
But, realizing the cost of construction in the north, we had to economize e 
somewhere, and that was one place. That is a very small amount of space 
for the number of population who will be in attendance. Then the gymnasium 
in the school will be used for putting on plays and for community dancing 
and other a ny. activities of that sort. There is no community hall 
at present. ae 
Mr. NretsEN: There is no community hall in Inuvik? 
Mr. JACOBSON: No. | 
The CHAIRMAN: How many pupils are in attendance at the schools in 
Inuvik? a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: There are 450. I just got the fonnece a 
Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you very much, Mr. Jacobson. é 
Mr. McGrecor: Mr. Chairman, I have a clipping from the Gazette of Mat yo 
28, in which it says there are 10, 341 Eskimos and 6,840 Indians in the Cana-_ 
aie north. J] take it that is poe area that this project covers. How many | 
white people are there in that area? B 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The total population of the two ‘enhit abies is abot ay 
31,000. a 


Mr. McGrecor: How many civil servants does that include? 


Mr. Ropertson: I would have to get a figure on that. I will try to_ LO 
that, if you wish. 


Mr. McGrecor: Are there that many: are there 16,000 whites up in tha it 
country? . 


3 3 
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‘y ae ‘Mr. Harv: In the whole of the Northwest Territories? Si 

ee Mr. Rosertson: I would take Mr. Nielsen’s or Mr. Hardie’s figures just 
as soon as my own. . . 
Mr. NIELSEN: In the Yukon, the total is 13,000; 9,000 whites. 

B Mr. HarpiE: It is 16,000 total, in the Mackenzie District of the Northwest 
_Territories—16,000 or 17,000. : 

a Mr. McGrecor: What is the total population with the exception of civil 
| servants? 

Fie ___ Mr. Rosertson: I would have to get a figure on that. I do not know, offhand. 
a Mr. McGrecor: In the same clipping it says that government spending on 
~ northern administration has jumped from $20,400,000 in 1957-58 to $45 million — 
| in 1959-60. Mr. Robertson said, “half of this increase, at least, was going into 
_ education”. Is it $20,000, or is it $45,000? 
“a The CHAIRMAN: Million. 


Wee Mr. ROBERTSON: Million. That quotation, incidentally, is wrong in one 
| respect. I noticed it at the time, but I did not think there was any point in 
_ raising it. If the figure is checked—I have not checked it, but I am sure it 
will be found that this is what I said—what I said was that the total 
expenditures by the Northern Administration Branch had risen from $20.5 
- million in 1957-58 to $45 million in the year coming up, 1959-60. / 

__ I then went into the major factors in the increase, and I said that the main 
_ factor in the increase has been the construction program, of which the largest 
part has been the road program including roads-to-resources. The half on 
education came a good deal later, when I was talking about the staff increase 
in the coming year: I said that approximately half of the staff increase was 
_ for. education. 

2% Mr. McGrecor: You still stick, then, to $34 million as the total cost of 
_ this project? : 

E Mr. RoBertson: The Aklavik figure, yes. 


Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, before we break up I was wondering if figures 
were going to be provided as to the cost of the heating and sewer systems. ; 
ee The CHAIRMAN: They were put on the record before you arrived here this | 
| morning, Mr. Coates. 

sg Mr. CoaTEs: Would it be possible to get the figures of the payments to the 
| Montreal Engineering Corporation? | 

_. Mr. Rosertson: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Be The CHAIRMAN: I think a lot of these questions should be directed to the 
Minister, really. We can have him in the afternoon, and I would suggest, 
again, that we meet this afternoon, after the orders of the day. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I have three questions I would like to put 
to the departmental officials, which will reqpuire some research, so I wonder 
if I could put them now? May I be informed, please, of the total federal 
expenditures on federal works (a) in Yukon, (b) in the Northwest Territories, 
for as far back as you can conveniently go, up to 10 years? 


: Mr. ROBERTSON: Up to 10 years? 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: You mean, for each year? 
BS - Mr.N IELSEN: For each year. 
_ Mr. Rosertson: This is capital costs? 
Mr. NIELSEN: The total federal expenditures on federal works, capital cost. 
% The CHAIRMAN: That will be for all departments of government? 
: Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, all departments—Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Mr, popenrons Including military expenditures? ie om 
Mr. NIELSEN: Including, but separating ea if you. do not ‘mind—separat~ we 
ing them by departments. . 
Mr. ROBERTSON: We will see how far facie we can go. I doubt if we cal 
get 10 years, without a great deal of pulling things together. But we will ig | 
and get as far back as we can. : 
The CHAIRMAN: I am wondering about military expenditures. That is a 
another section, Mr. Nielsen, and perhaps you will Blve that some thought, 4 
will you? j 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. My second question is: could you give me the total - 
federal contributions on territorial works in (a) Yukon and (b) Northwest 
Territories? For instance, where the federal government participates in the 
construction of a road, in conjunction with the territories. 


Mr. RoBERTSON: Just for clarification, you do not want included in that 
the amounts of the annual grants by the federal government? 

Mr. NIELSEN: That is my third question. Could you tell me the total federal 
contributions to make up any territorial deficits, or in the form of grants 
paid to the Yukon or Northwest Territories, all for a period of 10 years? _ : 
| Mr. Rospertson: The grants will only go back for the first five-year ~ 
financial arrangement, and the two years they have been on at present—_ 
seven years. : ! 4 

The CHarrMAN: It will not be very difficult to get that information to the ~ 
last question. I think we should have the minister here for this meeting, and 
we will adjourn until after orders of the day; we will say, 3 o’clock. 


TUESDAY, a 

June 2, 1959. 

3.30 p.m. ae 

4 

AFTERNOON SITTING : st 


The CHAIRMAN: She GSN you will please come to order. We now have 
a quorum. ~ 
Mr. Martet: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a correction to the record. 
of our proceedings. In issue 23 of May 19, at page 659, line 15, the word 
“Mistassini’’? should be ‘““Mattagami’’. The id lakes are about 200 iS 300. miles 
apart. 
Mr. Aiken: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fleming and I have been discussing the 
estimates of the Canadian Travel Bureau. Several representative organizations 
have indicated their intention to be here. I have provided a list to the 
chairman and the clerk of the committee. It includes: Mr. Roy Corbett, 
general manager, Hotels Association of Canada; Mrs. Flora Montgomery, 
managing director, Canadian Restaurant Association; Mr. Charles Smith, 
secretary-manager, Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau; Mr. James © la 
McAvity, president, Canadian Tourist Association; and Mr. Tohh W. Fisher, 
executive director, Canadian Tourist Association. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it your wish that we have these people appear before 
the committee on those days, Monday and Tuesday? a 
Mr. AIKEN: Well, we did agree to the Monday date, but Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. McAvity both have to be in Montreal for another meeting on Mond 
But they would be able to appear on Tuesday morning. So if it is in or 
we could proceed on Monday with the general estimates, the departme 
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tements, ud avith ire eople: ii dich: appear, following which Mr. ‘Fisher 
d Mr. McAvity, representing the more or less senior body of tourist associa- 
ns in Canada might be heard on Tuesday. * 


_ The CHAIRMAN: - it agreed that we hear these witnesses? _ is 
aS eas 


| The CHAIRMAN: I was going to say before we aot into the astute: that 
@ to this proposed trip for some of the members of the committee it was un- 
derstood of course a year ago that everyone would not be able to go the first 
_ year because of the lack of accommodation. But we must not deactivate the 
_ committee before the trip is made, as we did last year. 

- It means also that the estates of the department cannot come before 
Pthe house until we make our final report. So if the trip is to be made we 
have to consider the accommodation in the northland. And due to the Queen’ S 
visit and other events, apparently there is some doubt about proper accommo- | 
dation except at certain times; so perhaps we can discuss this informally and 
maybe come to some agreement about trying to arrive at a time we can just - 
leave one item open, and if the time can be scheduled for the trip, that item 
_ could be “finalized” upon our return. That is something for the committee 

to consider. 
_ We have the minister with us now. Mr. Robertson has some information © 
| hee was asked for by Mr. Hardie, I think. 


a Mr. RoBERTSON: Mr. Hardie asked for the cost per square foot of the 
schools at Hay River and Cambridge Bay. I might say that the information 
_on this shows the influence of freight on the cost, because the two schools 
are roughly of the same type and character. 

_.. The one at Hay River, if anything, should be higher. But at Hay River 
the cost per square foot is $25.30; while for the one at Cambridge Bay, the — 
cost per square foot is $32.50. 

" Mr. McGrecor: Do we have the figures for the white population in that 
Paistrict? 


a Mr. ROBERTSON: I am afraid they have not been obtained. 
Mr. HarpieE: I think what Mr. McGregor really wants is the white popula- > 
tion at Inuvick. 

. Mr. RoBERTSON: No, Mr. McGregor wanted the white population and the 
civil service population. 
_ Mr. McGrecor: I want the white population in the district Vee Inuvik 
takes care of: I do not know what that is. 
- Mr. ROBERTSON: For the civil service total it will take a little while, be- 
"cause we would have to go to each department. 


-_- Mr. McGrecor: Do you know the white population? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I think I could come pretty close to it. The total popu- 
lation of the Northwest Territories according to the last census was 19,000 in 
round numbers. 

te Mr. McGrecor: That is the total population? 


7 “¢ Mr. ROBERTSON: That is right; and of that number the Indian population 
is 4,100. We will have to get it for you; I think it was 4,100 Indians: and the 
Eskimo population would be around 8,000; so that, of the 19,000 you first have 
"12, 000 accounted for as Indians and Eskimos, and 7,000 as white. 

Do you want me to give you the figures for the Yukon? 

Mr. McGrecor: I think I saw some figures in a newspaper which indicated 
‘10, 840 Eskimos and 6,840 Indians. 

_ Mr. Rospertson: Those figures for the Indian and Eskimo population in- 
> elude Eskimos in northern Quebec. But I will check this. 
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Mr. McGREGoR: In the area that we are. eee of the total | populatio bs 
is 19,000. 
Mr. Ropertson: In the N ariliorest Territories it is 19,000 and in the Yukon 
it is about 12,000. 
Mr. McGrecor: The total population is 19,000? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That is right. = 


Mr. McGrecor: And we are spending—what did you say? $36 million on 
a population of 19,000? " 
The CHAIRMAN: I think you misunderstand the information. The popula-— 
tion that Mr. Robertson is giving you in one instance covers all the Northwest 
Territories, and in another instance it covers part of Quebec, or Labrador, 4 
rather. ON 4 
Mr. McGrecor: Labrador would not come under this. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: No, Ungava. a 
The CHAIRMAN: The area you are speaking of i is the Aklavik area, and the 
population there was given to the committee several times; but it ebule be 
repeated. : 
Mr. ROBERTSON: The population of old Aklavik would be 700 permanent L 
population, roughly. “4 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you understand? I think that is the point you are 
referring to. The old village has 700 people; that includes whites, Esk 
and Indians. | 


Mr. McGrecor: Let us get it this way: what is the population that is colnm 7 
to be served by this new village on which we are spending $34 million? 


Mr. Ropertson: It is going to be the administrative centre for all the’ 
lower Mackenzie area, for all the western Arctic, the central Arctic coast, and: 
the inland area from there. Perhaps if I might have a map made available 
I could show you. P 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that would be better. q 


Mr. MiTcHELL: Can you read a map, Mr. McGregor? I know you cannot 
read a compass! a 


Mr. RoBERTSON: To give you an idea at the present time, Mr. McGregor; 
our main administration for the western Arctic is centred on Fort Smith which 
is just about there. There is also a sub-district administration at vel ae 
which is there. 4 

In the Yukon the administration is centred at Whitehorse, which ; is here. 
There is no administrative centre north of that line. a 
. The purpose of Inuvik was to get an administrative centre that could serval 
roughly that area and this area down to about the half way line; and it also 
serves that development which we hope is going on—which we still hope is 
going to go in there in the oil and gas area. So that Inuvik is seen as the 
administrative centre, if you like, for the northern half of the Mackenzie valley. — 
and the central and western Arctic coast. That is the real purpose of Inuvik. 
It is the centre for education, hospitalization, and administration for that area. 


Mr. McGrecor: For how many people? . “ 

Mr. ROBERTSON: At the present time, 8,000 say. 

Mr. McGrecor: 8,000 people? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I am only guessing; I would not know for sure. 


Mr. McGrecor: Surely you have some statistics of what the population 
is in different places? y 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I can get you the population by census districts. This 4 
all divided into census districts. 


a 
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* The: tee [* was trying to Peake this morning was it is not contemplated 


at it is just for the population of iii but for the expectation that there is . 
ing to be future development. 


R i ‘Mr. McGrecor: We all know that, and we all hope that, but we are e asking 
for statistics for today. 


OR eage  bigg ROBERTSON: I can get the populations by census district. I think that is 
4 he best basis. 


} Mr. HarpDIE: Following Mr. Mectessis line, you were building a school 
in Inuvik for 500 residential pupils; is that right? 

ae Mr. ROBERTSON: Pardon Te as 

* Mr. Harvie: For 500 residential pupils? 

isk Mr. RoBertson: At Inuvik? 

a Mr. HARDIE: Yes. 

: Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Mr. Harvie: You said today, I think, in answer to another question, that 
. Bat the present time in Aklavik there are 450 pupils? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Roughly. 

Mr. Harvie: So you expect the school will be filled to capacity? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: The school will certainly be filled to capacity. 


_ Mr. Harpie: That is right. Now the hospital that is being built is a 100- 
be _ bed hospital? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It is 120. 
Mr. Harpig: How many patients are now in the two Aklavik hospitals? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not know; we would have to find that out. There 
would be more than 120 at the present time. 


_ Mr. Harvie: So you expect, on that basis, that the hospital would be pretty . 
_ well filled to the 120 bed limit? 


os Mr. ROBERTSON: It could be more than filled. The present Anglican hospital 
eat Aklavik is a 120-bed hospital. EEN 


ie ' Mr.-McGrecor: You are making arrangements or preparations to teach 
0 children? 


| Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, 500 in the hostel, and also the local children. 
"Mr. McGrecor: How many are there now? 
e. Mr. RoBertson: There are 450. 
f Mr. McGrecor: There are 450 there now? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Did I understand Mr. Robertson to say the new site at 


Mnavik is to house the administrative offices for the N orthwest Territories and 
_ the northern portion of the Yukon also? 


_ Mr. RosBertson: No, not necessarily. The portion of administration that we 
_ have here is the lower half of the Mackenzie area, and all this where the oil 
and gas interest comes. 


a Mr. KORCHINSKTI: The Yukon administration would be centred around 
_ Whitehorse? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, Whitehorse. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: There would be absolutely the minimum, just a few 
_ Offices, I expect, and their centre would be in Inuvik, and their work would 
. centre i in the Yukon? ; 


Mr. ROBERTSON: For the northern Yukon? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Yes. 
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ye 
ministered from the Northwest Territories side would be education for - 


Indians in the north part of the Yukon. That is only from here, simply becaus = 
it is more convenient than administering it from the south. a SL a 
Mr. Harvie: Following up the questions I asked regarding the. nepal? and 
the school, was it the department’s feeling that the schools in Aklavik in 1954, | 
in old Aklavik, would have to be replaced? — “ 
Mr. RoserRTSON: I mentioned at the outset the adverse report we have 
had from the fire marshal about the existing public school in Yellowknife; and, 
as I said at that time, the present church schools in Aklavik are far older and i 
worse fire traps than the public school in Yellowknife. 


Mr. Harpige: The same would be true of the hospitals? z 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. Sag 


Mr. Harvie: In that event, taking the difference in the cost factor of the 
building, it would necessarily then have cost more money to build the same 
type of hospital at Aklavik, because you have to insulate the permafrost much ~ 
more, than at Inuvik. The same would be true in regard to the schools. At 
least, the construction cost would be the same, if not more? a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The main difference in cost would be the difference in 
services. It would cost more to put sewer and water services in at Aklavik than 
it would at Inuvik. 
Mr. Harpie: And three times as much to put in an airport, as we found 
out this morning? ; 4 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It would certainly cost more. 7 q 


Mr. GunpLock: A point I think should be raised is that in the northern 
allowance one of the main points was the lack of facilities in the north. I 
wonder if Mr. Robertson would care to point out the facilities that are still 
lacking, perhaps by way of comparison to the facilities in the new community 3 
and, shall we say, the average centre in the north? + . 


Mr. RopertSsoON: The facilities that will be lacking in the new community 
will not be very many. 4 
These are among the considerations that go into the allowance—I have 
forgotten all of the factors. I do not know whether Mr. Sivertz knows them; 
he is not here at the moment. The factors that go in, as I recall them, are remote= 
ness from transportation; remoteness from hospital a school facilities; whether | 
it is inside or outside the tree line; whether there are doctors and so on, available. 
Are there other factors, Mr. Sivertz, in the northern allowance? There is, 4 
of course, the cost of living. ~ 
Mr. SivertTz: There are churches; whether there is mail service; retail 
stores; movie or other recreational facilities. .: 


Mr. RoBERTSON: The result of it all is that at a place ee say, Spence | 
Bay, which has almost no facilities, the northern allowance may be quite high; 
-whereas at a place like Inuvik it would be substantially lower; and at | 
place like Yellowknife, a good deal lower still. At Whitehorse it is low, and . 
it is in Hay River where we have been getting considerable complaints about 
the level of the northern allowance. It varies from about $400 a year to a high, i 
in the remote Arctic islands—where there are no facilities and a long period 
of darkness—of $2,100 for a married man with a family. At Inuvik it is $1, 500. 


Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: I think the deputy minister was getting out some data 1 
at the time the question was put by Mr. McGregor, but Mr. McGregor left f 
the impression—and I do not know what the deputy minister’s answer to it 
was—that $36 million was being spent in reference to a population of 18, 0005 
but I understand his answer is that is part of the development process ‘UD, 
that area. 


| MINES, ‘FORESTS AND WATERS ae ON BORE 
Mr. HORmersONe hae the ne earacier mt the population was Sai. | 
000 but. 8, 000. at ope present time. We are spending $36 million on 8,000 


“ Mr. WOooLLIAMs: We are spending $36 million on the Hee apie of the 
orth, are we not? — 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That is my view, Mr. Woolliams. 


- Mr. Harvie: On the question of isolation and northern allowances, has the 
epartment made any representations to Treasury Board in regard to the 
@ discriminatory allowance that is paid to civil servants in Hay River as 
ue Beapated to civil servants in other parts of the Northwest Territories? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes. 
Mr. Harpie: What is the result of these investigations? 


_ Mr. SIVERTz: This has been referred to Treasury Board, who set the rates 
| of the allowances, and is being considered at this time. 


he Mr. HarpiE: Did the department give to Treasury Board an idea of the 
+ differences in the costs of transportation in the north, or did they leave this 
x up to the persons in the field? 


We Mr. Stvertz: No. Treasury Board Here oben own sources of examining | 
"this information. 


[ten 


e Mr. Harvie: When was the latest report received by the department in 
_ this respect from Treasury Board? 


Mr. SIVERTZ: The latest communication from Treasury Board? 
Mr. HARDIE: Yes. 
Mr. SIvertz: I cannot answer that. 


Mr. F. J. G. CUNNINGHAM (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources): Within the last week we made an 
inquiry and learned that the investigations made by Treasury Board are not 
complete but are going on. We expect Ue have the Dee finished by 
the end of this month. 


Mr. Harvie: I would certainly hope so. I understand there is a man from 

D.B.S. who was to go to Hay River last weekend. I hope the department will 

press them for a decision before the end of this month. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM: That is the investigation I was referring to but did 

vi “not feel at liberty to mention. 

¥ Mr. MarteL: Was there any allowance paid to contractors for their | 

i Machinery up north in that area? Was there any allowance paid for machinery, ch 

_ and equipment which was taken up north in that area by the contractor in 

ay order to do the work? 

a ‘Mr. RoBertson: It was done on a contract price basis. 

a o Mr. MARTEL: Would the people who have the contracts have to get their 
_ Machinery there by themselves? 

ee Mr. ROBERTSON: I think Mr. Connelly should answer this. 


ie _ Mr. ConnELLy: The contractors either rent their equipment or bid on a 
contract price, or firm price, lump sum basis. Consequently any cost of getting 


2 their equipment to the site is included in the charges in their tender. 
< Mr. Marte: I understand that some of the equipment was bought by the 
_ department. I think we have it here in the answer to the question asked by 
Mi Mr. Coates. 
> Mr. CONNELLY: That was government equipment. 
Mr. Martet: Did you rent some of that equipment to the contractors? 
Was some of that equipment rented to the contractors in there, or was it used 
a by the government? 


ca 
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Mr, ConnELLY: I cannot answer that. I think SO io BAA Soe 
Mr. McFaruane: Could Mr. Robertson give me any figures on the cost « 0: 
the school, the hostels and any other facilities in connection with the educational bs 
program up there? . : F 
Mr. RoBertson: We tabled that. <a 
Mr. McFarLANnE: I am looking for the total cost. Could you give me that 
in round figures? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Do you mean at Inuvik? 
Mr. McFaruane: All right. Take that as an example. 
Mr. RopertTson: Those were returned the other day. 
Mr. McFarLAneE: I am sorry; I do not mean the total. There were figures 
of schools and hostels, but there are other facilities also in connection with that. } 
Mr. ROBERTSON: This is Inuvik. The figure for the school is $1, 725 750. 
One of the hostels is $1,847,600 and the other is $1,842,000. 
Mr. McFarLane: Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Robertson Epa wheal 
would be the approximate operating cost of the school on a yearly basis? 
Have you any figures at all on that? 4 
Mr. ROBERTSON: We do not have it at this tape: However, I could give” 
you the figures of the over-all average cost in the territory. by 
Mr. McFarLANne: I am looking for a round figure. I do not wish any 
detailed figure. 
Mr. RoBERTSON: The average cost per pupil of operating in the Northwest 
Territories is about $375 per year. ¥ 
Mr. McFARLANE: We received some figures the other day which showaa 
there were 729 children between the ages of 5 to 14 and ees between the 
ages of 15 to 19. ? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That is roughly right. , 
Mr. McFaruane: Have you any idea of what percentage of success you 


are having with those who are attending school in that area? How many of | 
them go on? 


rd 
ra 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Up until now there has not been a high proportion of 9 
Indian or Eskimo children getting education. We are now moving to the point © 
where there is a substantial proportion receiving education; but there are 
very few who have received education. up into the higher evades: A good | 
deal of our experience on this is still to come. However, judging from what 
there has been so far we have no reason to be at all concerned about the 
Eskimo children going on to higher education and vocational training. I think © 
they are doing quite well, and I believe the same this also applies to the 
Indians. 

To my mind, actually the Northwest Territories is going to be the first | 
area in Canada where we are likely to see a complete obliteration of racial” 
lines, which have an economic consequence. I suspect that in a few yearss 
you will see the Eskimos and Indians are receiving the same kind of educa- 


tion and vocational training and ending up in the same kind of jobs as the | 
others. 


Mr. McFarLANE: In view of the terriffic cost, both of building schools up 
there and also in the time involved, has any consideration been given to bring- 
ing the students out so that eventually they will be absorbed in our Canadian 
economy. I am going by the Indians in my own area. I realize this is not. 
included in our discussion, but I will use it as an example. We spend thousands 
of dollars in building beautiful schools there for the Indians, and they go to 


the schools. Only a small percentage of them ever go on to higher — 
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MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS . ; 901 
e are segregating them. 3 feel perhaps there is the same situation up there, 
d that we might be further ahead if we brought these students out to 
come absorbed in our Canadian economy, 
_ Hon. ALvin HaMILTon (Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
“sources) : The answer I have is a very short one. The difference between the 
‘settled area of Canada and the north is we think, we will need everybody we 
an to fulfil the economic functions which are coming in the north, not only 
‘in the camp phase, but later on in the development of orthodox parts of the 
economy operating in the north. te 
It is my opinion, and I believe the opinion of many others, that the Indian 
‘and Eskimo are the peoples best qualified to do that type of work. In the 
ase of Rankin Inlet, they have demonstrated their superiority over the white 
man in working in the mining operations there. It is expected that in the 
ngava operation they will also demonstrate their superiority there. Therefore, 
Yather than bring these people out, my thought is, how can we get more 
people in. 
i - My thoughts have ranged over the type of people most suitable for northern 
‘work. To some people it is not attractive. Some of them who are up there 
for a few years get the love of it and like to stay. Certain people love it | 
in there and others do not. I think it would be to our advantage as a gov- 
ernment to provide educational facilities in an area where they live and where 
they will continue to live. There will be no segregation whatsoever because 
that is one of the high notes of the report made by the deputy minister, that 
the whites, Indians and Eskimos go to the same schools and have equal eco- 
nomic opportunities in these jobs. I think we will be setting a precedent for 
the rest of Canada. But rather than moving them south, I am more concerned 
with getting people moved in; I think this is best for our economy. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: How much technical training can we possibly afford 
in the area, as opposed to purely academic training: that is to say, what type. 
of training can we give these Eskimos and Indians in particular that will 
suit them for these jobs later on? 
_ The CHairman: That was covered very fully by the minister and deputy 
minister the other day. He gave many illustrations, and I do not think we 
need repeat the information. That is on record. 
i Mr. Coates: In this regard, we have examples of Indian, Eskimo and 
white children all going to the same school? : 


- Mr. ROBERTSON: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Coates: And in those places, what has been the feeling of the teachers | 
who have taught the three different groups: have they found one group is 
as able to absorb the information taught to them as the other? 


_. Mr. Ropertson: The only direct example I can recall specifically at this 
moment is that I asked a teacher who had Eskimos, Indians and whites in 
her class at Aklavik, what her reaction was. She said—as I recall it—that 
she thought in the case of the Indians and whites, they were roughly equal; 
in the case of the Eskimos, she thought they were better. 


__ Mr. Coates: Further on that line, it would appear that the recent Eskimo 
group came here and indicated their desire to obtain more education. If the 
desire is there, then we really have not any worry at all about these people: 
as long as they have a desire to obtain further education and jobs—vocations 
—then if we provide them with the facilities, we are going to get them in- 
tegrated into our type of life without any difficulty at all. Would that be a 
fair assumption? | 
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| Mr. Roateowe Aq unr! ade is. ora “The os ed that ran nebectieh 
Eskimo affairs committee meeting the other day—as Ae mentioned; I do not 
know whether you were here at the time—was that what is needed is more 
education, to give them a chance. This is the thing. they all said. See q 
Mr. HaminTon (Qu’Appelle): May I put a word in here, Mr. Chairmae 
I have not been to all the sessions; but I have one observation to make. One 
of the things I was struck with was the high costs when I first came into the 
department. I then learned that all the costs shown here are capital and 
operating costs combined. When we build a school or a hostel in a commun ty 
in settled parts of Canada, all you see is the operating cost and maintenance, 
plus an amount for depreciation to work off the cost of the building over 20 
or 30 years. 
Here, all the costs are dumped in the year of construction, which gives 
a very inflated value to the cost. If we could take out all the capital cost, 
and just take one-twentieth or one-thirtieth of it, we would have a better 
idea of what these costs are in comparison. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the house leader has asked that the committal 
adjourn; you are wanted in the house. lee 
Mr. Harpig: You are asking for the Conservative members to adjourn? 
We can carry on. Pay 
The CHAIRMAN: I wish you could, Mr. Hardie, then we might he able e 

to wind up this meeting. 
Mr. Harvie: If I had my way, we could. ‘s 
The CHAIRMAN: We will wind it up on Thursday morning at 9.30. The 
meeting is adjourned until Thursday morning at 9.30. — 
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Muir ieee Breton Nort 
and Victoria), . 
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Smith (Calgary South), 
Stearns, Ws ‘4 
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a 
Eric H. Jones, a 
Clerk ai the Committee. s 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


House or Commons, 
WEDNESDAY, June 3, 1959 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Argue be substituted for that of Mr. Fisher 
. on the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters. 


| Attest 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


ss THURSDAY, June | 4, 1959. 
(38) 


_~ The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.30 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 

_. Members present: Messrs. Argue, Baskin, Coates, Dumas, Fleming (Okan- 
> agan-Revelstoke), Granger, Gundlock, Hardie, Korchinski, Martel, Martineau, 
_ McGregor, McQuillan, ‘Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Roberge, Simpson, and 
' Woolliams. (19) : 


In attendance, of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- — 
sources: Messrs. R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources; F. J. G. Cunningham, Assistant Deputy Minister; B. G. 
| Sivertz, Director, Northern Administration Branch; A. B. Connelly, Chief 
| Engineering Division: G. W. Rowley, Secretary, Advisory Committee on Nor- 
_thern Administration; J. V. Jacobson, Chief, Education Division; G. M. Carty, 
|: Chief Administrative Officer; D. W. Bartlett, Executive Officer; M.A. Currie 


and G. H. Montsion, Administrative Officers; and E. R. Stimpson, Northern 
_ Administration Branch. 


| The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
_Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and continued on 
Items 275 to 280 relating to the Northern Administration Branch. 


hg Mr. Robertson produced answers to certain questions which had previously 
_been asked. Copies thereof were distributed and the said answers were 
| ordered to be printed in the record of this day’s proceedings. 


tad 


tee Mr. Robertson, using maps, made a statement in which he compared 
northern development in Canada with that in the U.S.S.R.; he was questioned 


-thereon. Certain questions were referred to Mr. Rowley and were answered 
by him. : 


____ Questions were also asked on other matters relating to the said estimates, 
in particular in regard to education in the North and on road construction. 


fie 


At 11.30 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.00 o’clock p.m. this 
day or as soon thereafter as routine proceedings in the House are finished. 


| 


|i 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


? THURSDAY, June 4, 1959. 
(39) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters at 3.50 o’clock 
this day resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and continued on Items 275 to 280 
relating to Northern Administration Branch. 
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Mr. J. W. Murphy, the Chairman, presided at the opening of the meeting A 
he withdrew from the meeting at 3.52 o’clock p.m., whereupon Mr. Coates 4 
assumed the Chair. me a Pate FC Seay oh Oe 
Members present: Messrs. Cadieu, Coates, Fleming (Okanagan-Revel- ‘ 
stoke), Hardie, Korchinski, McGregor, McQuillan, Mitchell, Murphy, Payne, 


Simpson, and Slogan. (12) : ae 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting with the exception of 
‘Messrs. Cunningham and Carty, and with the addition of Mr. J. I. Nicol, 
Assistant Chief, Engineering Division, Northern Administration Branch, and 
Mr. G. B. Williams, Chief Engineer, Development Engineering Branch, Depart-_ 
ment of Public Works. ja 

The Committee unanimously agreed that Mr. Argue be substituted for 
Mr. Fisher on the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. ge i¢ 4 


Officials of the department and Mr. Williams of the Department of Public 
Works were questioned on matters arising out of the said items, in particular 
in regard to road construction and tenders therefor. a 


At 4.07 o’clock p.m., the bell having rung to summon Members to the 
House, the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. Friday, June 5, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Pe 2 EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, June 4, 1959. 
9.30 a.m, 


The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. Mr. Robertson has 
some returns to questions asked the other day. The deputy minister has them 
how and they will be incorporated in our proceedings. 

_ Mr. R. G. Ropertson (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, these are the returns. The first one is an answer 
to a question asked by Mr. McGregor for the population of the Northwest 
Territories in the various administrative census districts. 


v NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 
PoPULATION—YUKON AND NorTHWEST TERRITORIES 


| Because of the time-lag between censuses, the nomadic character of the native peoples and 
other similar factors, it is difficult to provide accurate up-to-date population statistics for the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 


A reasonably accurate estimate, however, is as follows: 


| Eskimos Indians Whites Total 
Moran west. Ferritories. 22 ....0. 30.0.4 2.% 7,781 4,440 7,500 19,721 
Bod Crritory oe, (AAS eS oe SRA 9 1 ,850* 11,141 13 ,000 


*In addition to the 1850 Indians in the Yukon, there are approximately 750 Indians in 
northwest British Columbia at Atlin and Telegraph Creek who come under the jurisdiction of 
the Superintendent of the Yukon Agency, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration and whose children attend school in the Yukon. 


Attached are three tables giving the following additional information: 


Table I—Northwest Territories—Total population by registration districts according to 
| . 1956 census (D.B.8.). 
Table II—Yukon Territory—Total population by registration districts according to 1956 
a . census (D.B.S.). 
~ Table ome re Pa by registration districts, including Northern Quebec. 
pril 1959. 


NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 
TABLE I 


NortTHWEST TERRITORIES 
Total population by registration districts according to 1956 census. 
District of Mackenzie 
W. 1(pt) Cambridge Bay....... Queen Maud Gulf (pt) or Perry River 


CISD) este ae ee as (ait seem an Me ian 8 
2 (pt) Coppermine.......... Coppermine River and Coronation Gulf 
4; 


a: 


Points on coast from Richards Island to 
PERT CE OIIE: 200 eo Teich hh sak 384 


W. 4 Arctic Red River..... TEPC REGO LIMA? cuss tee cin ot ee 140 
Fort McPherson. and-dist:...2....(...... 130 


1,829 


270 
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W. 5 Fort Good Hope...... Fort Good Hope and dist...5...... Sige erst tae ah 
W. 6 Fort Norman......... Fort Norman and-dist..23..7.5.0. 92-5: PWM ADG opie 

Great Bear Lake (pt.) or Fort Franklin.. 196 

Wey °C Port Radmms 2. .70%3 - Great Bear Lake (pt.) or Port Radium and 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: Another | one is in answer to a question asked by Mr. 
McGregor pene the 1959 Ce at Inuvik by all federal depart- 4 
' ments. 


ANSWER TO QuESTION AskED BY Mr. McGrecor IN THE COMMITTEE ON 
Mings, Forests, AND WATERS. 


ia 
Question: What amount will be spent in 1959-60 at Inuvik by all federal departments? , 


Answer: Provision has been made in the 1959-60 Estimates of the following federal govern- 


ment departments and agencies for capital expenditures in the amounts listed below: : 

Department of Public Works......... La pater nate Rae amass army atten $ 1,718,000 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources......... 1,524,000 
Department of National Health and Welfare............. ae ee 1,250,000 
Department or Transport. .iacc hagas, sits hale ane pe abn tain, rae 828 ,000 
Department of National Defence GINA AVA) etc e ease Lsfoireed tate Neseeane ~ 490 ,000 
Department, of Justice (ROMP) syn nF eck Parse Binh Mie vd leigeh akan 290 , 500 
Worthern’ Canada se ower Commission... 4) 7 iia cel henry 1,000,000 

$ 7,100,500 


Mr. Ropertson: And a third one in answer to a question ee by Mr. Coates 
concerning the contract with John A. MacIsaac Construction Company for the | 
Mayo River bridge. 

Commirrer Mrretinc on Lanps, Mines AND Forests HELD 1 JUNE, 1959 
Question of Mr. R. C. Coates, M.P., re Mayo River bridge 
The contract with John A. MacIsaac Construction Company was for construction of a 
100’ en) pony truss, plus the construction of 400’ of bridge approaches. 


2. Contract unit prices are as follows: 


SE 


Description and Unit Contract Unit Price 


$$ 
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| - 1.00 
Drivineseimoerst les lin: 462072 sasg ef og ane geek oa ocean ees atcha 2.00 
@oneretoretnty ds. Aste Ruel aCe Sas ph och cree Rie al Se nia Seige ee 75.00 
Remiorcinesstect es wath aie a ee ol fie eet eae et ancoares eG i 
DUDENSUM UCU Keke bones ac tae ale ate sakes ae Ga a ra See 96,000.00 Lump Sum — 
Deindhtign olwlisis pe) brid Gena) ahh fine he We ee re eae ee stage Sema 1,200.00 Lump Sum — 
Hatids Placed: riprap) cus yoseul an) ans Bi ao as ep mereiete im eTeces 20.00 = 
Granrelisuriaciie Us VS) 6% «ost a Se ak Rien tates Gh See pee area take 2.50 ss 
GribiA butmenhuVvi ll NE. oe kar ee ety Role ie aero ie e ktciuveeoge 287 .00 a 
PACT TORNGITDBICUM CY GBs jt: ioscan ct suh glekene ona ep ark taal te ae aera sp 8.00 
Supplyang SheetePiles ins 10.x, 0 esas omen aye ee aaangie anes epee 9.50 
Pyiving sheet eiles: Wnts. 24% hens «eaten Se ah euten canter hana cine Re 7.90 f. 
Paint: Sheet: Pilings per sq.ryds.. al, (S23 WG, aM Gh ett se Nhe, st alee 1.80 a 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that these answers be pone in our proceedal 
ings? 


7 


Agreed. 


Mr. Woo.LuLiaMs: In view of the discussion yesterday and of the departmiea 
spending several million dollars with respect to schools and hospitals for 
Eskimos and others in the northland, and in view of the recent trip to Russia a 


we 
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by Dr. Cyril James, president of McGill university, and his remarks concerning 
education in the U.S.S.R., perhaps the deputy minister may have some informa-' 
tion as to what the Russians are doing for the Eskimos in the northland, and he 
might compare it with what they are doing in reference to their schools and 


their hospitals and other facilities, such as educational facilities in reference to 
Eskmos. 


The CuHarrRMaN: I shall ask the deputy minister to reply. 


| Mr. ROBERTSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, we had notice that Mr. Woolliams 
might raise this question this morning. As a result we got together as much 
information as we have, and some maps. I thought it might be of interest 
to the committee to range a little more widely afield and perhaps to outline 
something of what we know about what the Russians are doing in the north, 
more generally. 


: Ido not know if the committee would like to have something of that kind 
or not. 

| > The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be of value for the committee to have it. 
Mr. Stearns was also interested in this question. Please go:on. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, the two maps which you see here are 
maps which we have prepared in the Department of Northern Affairs to assist 
us In trying to grasp the Russian situation and to see how it compares with our 
Situation, and what we can learn from Russian experience which would be 
applicable in our own case in the north. 
| The reason for looking particularly at what the Russians are doing is that 
Russia and ourselves are the only countries in the world which have a sub- 
stantial Arctic and sub-Arctic area for development. 

: If you put these two maps, one on top of the other, in reverse, they would 
form a complete polar projection; so you can see from this that Canada and the 
Soviet Union divide between them virtually all the Arctic and sub-Arctic area 
in the world. There is a small amount in Alaska, proportionately small; and 
Greenland, but it is mostly icecap. 

: In Europe conditions are completely different because of the influence of 
the Guif Stream. So that for all practical purposes the Soviet Union and our- 
Selves have all the Arctic and sub-Arctic area for development. Therefore we 
feel we can learn a great deal from studying what the Russians are doing and 
et they have done. | 
| These maps are on exactly the same scale; and the first thing that strikes 
One, of course, is the very much larger area in the Soviet Union north of the 
60th degree, which we have taken arbitrarily as the dividing line, than there 
is Canada, north of the 60th degree. 
In actual fact the Soviet area north of the 60th degree is approximately 
equal to the entire area of Canada. That is the area they are developing at the 
present time, just as we are setting about to develop the northern part of Canada. 
_ There are a lot of similarities between the two areas, and a lot of differences. 
On this map, as I say, this is the 60th parallel. You will notice the green line. 
That green line is the line which marks the point where in July the average 
temperature is 60 degrees. I mean the average high temperature. In the Soviet 
Union that green line runs quite far north, but in Canada it runs a long way 
south. It is south of the 60th parallel, except here, where it ducks up north of it. 

The significance of this is that the Soviet Union has a climate which extends 
farther north and which is suitable for agricultural development, and for com- 
mercial forestry development, and you see the result of it somewhat in the 
cation of the tree line. The tree line in the Soviet Union is this thin line 
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which runs quite far Cory But the fae line in Comedy dips a long way sout ie 
more or less parallel to the 60th degree isotherm. So the Russians probabl 
have possibilities for agriculture and commercial forestry, because of a climate eo 
that we do not have. beh 

There is a further factor, a difference that is  faportanits and that is that 
the northern part of the Soviet Union did not have anything like the degree of 
glaciation that the northern part of Canada had. I do not think we fully realize 
that the Canadian shield is almost unique in the world—this vast area where 
all the soil was scraped off by the glaciers. ag 

In the Soviet Union there is no comparable area of that kind. There is 
a soil cover for almost the entire northern area there. The result is that 
between their favourable summer climate and the presence of soil, they have 
a far greater commercial forestry area in the north and, as I have already 
mentioned, greater agricultural possibility in the north. . 

On the mineral side, there is not the same disparity. In our development of 
the north it has been recognized that transportation is the crucial thing. 
Development is impossible without getting transportation facilities in, and 
without getting the costs of transportation down. i. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, exactly the same thing applies and they 
have been working on transportation in exactly the same way but to a very 
far greater extent, but for the same reasons that we are working on it. 

A good deal has been heard of the northern sea route in Russia. The 
northern sea route operates mainly out of Archangel and ports on the White Sea. 
It extends all the way across the Arctic coast of the Soviet Union. We have 
no precise figures on exactly how many vessels use it per year, but there 1 is. 
a large number of vessels using it and visiting ports at various places alone 
the Arctic coast. 

In addition to that they have developed river transportation in uch t Ce 
same way that we have developed river transportation on the Mackenzie. 
The red line here is the Mackenzie River system, and you will notice we have 
the rail transportation coming to its upper end at Fort McMurray. : 

In the same way for the Soviet Union you have an east-west rail system, 
and you have rail transportation coming to the ends of the main river tea 
The principal difference is that we have one Mackenzie, and they have thre 
Mackenzies. ; 

This is the far western river, the Ob; it has contact with rail at two points. | 
Then the Yenisei has contact with road, and there is road connection there, nf 
and finally, the Lena, where a new railway was built just a few years ago 
to link up with it. So there are three river systems which are used in Soviet 
development. That is one important difference between us. 

Our rail-river system is less practicable because most of the rail connection. 1 
at Waterways navigation is broken by rapids between Fort Fitzgerald and 
Fort Smith. But in the Soviet Union all these river systems are navigable . aS 
lines of transportation through to the Arctic ocean. As a matter of fact, that 
was the reason this railway line was built. a 

Previously the river transportation started farther south; but later a ra il i 
line was built in here, and now it is free to the sea. a 

According to information we have, the cost of transportation and Be ‘the e 
facilities for transportation by rail and river are much lower, and the facilities 
are better using rail and river here than they were using the northen sea route, 
But we do not have completely conclusive information on it. . 

In addition to the rail-river system, the Soviet Union has done a great 
deal in the construction of roads as well. Most of them do not show on this 
map because we could not get too much on it without getting into difficulty 
In the Soviet far-east there are substantial road systems that go out lo ne 
port of Magadan, on the sea of Okhotsk, and link up the main mining and otl 
industrial areas. me 
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a ‘The major rail project that they have carried out in their far north is 
this rail line from Kirovsk to Vorkuta. This is a very substantial mining area, 
and also there is some oil in that general region. ; 

a Roughly, those are the measures that have been taken, as far as we have 


information on them, by the Soviet Union for development. 


The Soviet Union is a long way ahead of us in northern developments, 
-and we might as well recognize that fact. Part of the reason they are ahead 
is that they have been living in their north for much longer than we have, in 
the vicinity of Archangel and on the White Sea—they have been living there 
since about the eleventh century. 


Mr. WOOLLIAMS: This may be an unfair question to ask, but would you 
_have any idea of the population in Russia that exists north of the 60th parallel? 


2 Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, I was going to come to that in just a moment, Mr. 
_Woolliams. 


Mr. WoouuiaMs: All right. 


_. Mr. Ropertson: They are a good deal ahead of us, on the whole. The 
native population—that is, non-Slav population—north of 60 degrees, is roughly 
700,000; whereas our native population north of 60 degrees is, say 20,000— 
“something of that kind. As to the total population—and here we get some 
indication of the success that they are having with their development pro- 
_gram—north of 60 degrees in 1926 the population was 1,900,000, and most of. 
that was in the European part. In the 1930’s, really, their major development 
effort in the north started. In a sense, you can say they have had their 
-backs into it about twenty years longer than we have. In 1939 the population 
was 3,800,000, so it had doubled from 1926 to 1939. In 1947 the population was 
4,200,000. 

- We have no accurate figures for the population since 1947, but presumably 
it is somewhere around 5 million or upwards of 5 million. 


| Mr. Coates: Have you any idea how many of those are there although 
they do not want to be there? 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us leave the questions until the end of Mr. Robertson’s 
statement, gentlemen, please. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Perhaps I might say that our information is that, while 
‘there are some people there on the basis of, well, for sins, to a large extent 
the people are there more or less on basic economic incentives; there are higher . 
wages, and economic incentives make it attractive to move into these areas. 


The rate of growth, of development, is shown more clearly when one looks 
at the population of some of the cities. I can give you a few examples of 
that. Murmansk, which is a port, in 1926 had a population of 8,777 ; in 1940 
it was 160,000. Kirovsk, the centre of a mining area, in 1930 had a population 
of 9,000, and in 1944, 150,000. Archangel, in 1926, had a population of 77,000; 
and in 1959, 281,000. Vorkuta—this is the place I mentioned at the end of the 
rail line, the centre of a mining area—in 1936 the population was 1,000; and 
‘In 1947, 30,000. Igarka—that is a port on the Yenisei river, mainly for lumber 
‘shipments—in 1928 the population was 43; and in 1941, 30,000. Norilsk is 
‘the sort of dream that everybody hopes for in northern development; it has 
Coal and some evidence of oil, copper, nickel, practically everything you want, 
in the general area. It was founded in 1935. In 1944 the population was 
30,000; in 1956, 92,000; and in 1959, 150,000. That is the population for Norilsk, 
which is 70 degrees north. 

There are other centres one could refer to, to show the growth that has 
taken place in the last few years under the northern development program 
there. 
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For purposes of comparison, in our case north of 60 desnech. as you nom v5 
“we have only two communities over 3,000, Whitehorse and Yellowknife; 
and we have only one community in the Arctic circle over 200, namely 
Aklavik or Inuvik, or as it will be. ‘ 

For administrative purposes, in their northern development, according 
to our information, the area is divided for economic administration into nine 
administrative areas, with corresponding administrative centres. At the present 
time we really only have two administrative centres, as I mentioned, White- 
horse and Forth Smith; and we are going to establish two more at Inuvik and 
Frobisher Bay. So we will be increasing our administration scope in a some- 
what similar way. a 

As to resources, up in the Soviet ane they have a much wider range, in 
large quantity, than we have, as far as we can determine. In the first place, 
they have substantial commercial fisheries in the west. About one- -fifth of 
the total Soviet catch of commercial fish comes from the Arctic coast regior 
mainly in the west. As to timber, I have already mentioned they have a largem ‘ 
soil cover area and more equitable summer climate. The figures are staggering. 
They have 27 per cent of all forest lands of the world, according to our infor- 
mation; and 54 per cent of the coniferous resources, the coniferous forests in 
the arate Quite a large part of that is in the northern area. ; 

In minerals the resources, again, are very extensive and very wide. 1 
mentioned the Vorkuta area, where there is coal. In addition to that, they 
appear to have substantial coal deposits in the Lena and Kolyma river valleys, 
farther east. 

With regard to oil, the only area commercially producing oil at thal 
present time is the Ukhta area, but there are oil and gas indications in other 
areas in the north. Also on the lower Yenisei and lower Lena there are indica- 
tions of probable commercial production that can be developed. a 

Of metallic minerals, there is a substantial area around Petsamo and © 
Kirovsk. And the Ural mountains have, again, a wide range of metallie 
minerals. z 

In central Siberia, the Yenisei valley is chiefly notable for gold, but around 
Norilsk they have practically everything—coal, copper, nickel, gold and 
platinum. They are all more or less in one pocket, and so they have a 
metals combine at Norilsk, with a nickel smelter, with a very large develop- 
ment. The size of Norilsk, which was founded in 1935, is now about 150, 000. 

In eastern Siberia there is gold, industrial diamonds, tin and other 
metallic minerals. o 
I think that fairly well covers the resource aspect and the transportation 
aspect. a 

Perhaps I ought to say something Shout research. As has been mentioned 
in this committee earlier, when the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 
was under consideration, the amount of Soviet research in the north is exceeds 
ingly impressive. They have done far more than all the rest of the ake put 
together. 

I came across a quotation in a book by Mr. Terence Armstrong, whol is 
an expert on the Soviet north and has visited there many times. This book 
is entitled The Russians in the Arctic, and this extract is taken from page 179. 5. 
This was about his concluding comment: g 


The overriding impression with which we are left is of an interes! st 
in the Arctic exceeding that of any other nation, and competently served 
by a small army of trained enthusiasts (in 1956 Glavsevmorput employe¢ 
35,000 people). It is the preponderance in trained manpower wh 
presents the most striking contrast with the West. Few of the hi 
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Russians are known or thought to do in their Arctic are new or incom- 
prehensible to specialists in the West: but they may have five hundred 
men able to do a particular job where the West has five. Their interest, 
supported by the trained specialists, is now being extended with apparent 
success to the Antarctic. In a world in which the importance of the 


polar regions cannot but increase, this is a major force to be reckoned 
with. | 


There is nothing new in this, it simply reinforces what we have known 
_ from other sources. 

Their scientific work has been exceedingly extensive, exceedingly good, 
_ and coordinated and centralized by The Arctic Institute in Leningrad—I think 
it is that institute—and scientific establishments set up throughout the north. 
| As everyone in the committee knows, they have done very extensive work in 
_ the Arctic basin. That is still going on. 


They have done extensive work in northern agriculture, and they seem 
_to be shifting their concentration rather away from ordinary field crops to 
specialty food crops, which is probably economic sense. 


On transportation they have done a good deal of research, and it is 
certainly our feeling that there is probably a good deal that we could learn 
_ from Soviet experience, because they have a good deal more experience in 
_ the north—in engineering, construction and other things of that kind—than 
we have. We do not know exactly how much they are spending on this; 
_we do know it is a great deal. 


, One figure that has been mentioned—and I would not for a moment say 
it is completely authoritative—is that about 4 per cent of their GNP. is 
_ going into northern development. If that were applied here, 4 per cent would 
_ be $1,300,000,000—something of that kind. We are not doing anything like 
that, we know. Whether that figure is the correct figure, we do not know 
' for certain. It is very hard to get this kind of information. 


Perhaps I can come down to what Mr. Woolliams asked. 
Mr. Woo.uiAms: There is one thing I might ask you, when comparing one 


with the other. How does our climate, north of the green line, compare with 
climates north of their green line? 


_ Mr. Rosertson: In winter the climate of the Soviet area is more extreme 
than ours. 


. Mr. Woo.tiiaMs:I take it the climate south of the green line, from what 
you said on the two maps, in the average month of July is 60 degrees. 


| Mr. Ropertson: This area here is the area where the average in July is 
60 degrees. 


; ; 
wa Mr. Woo.uiams: That means the temperature north is mainly below or 
| less than the average? 

Mr. Rosertsow: Yes, a bit less. 


; Mr. Woo.titiams: How does their climate compare wtih ours, north of the 
green line, particularly in the Arctic part? 


| Mr. RoBertson: I think one has to describe summer climate and winter 
Climate. , 


| 


Mr. Woo.uiams: In July? 
Mr. Rosertson: Mr. Rowley may know better than I. 
| 


| Mr. G. W. Row.ey (Secretary, Advisory Committee on Northern Develop- 
ment): I do not know that there is very much difference in the summer temper- 
ature, but in. the winter the whole region is very much lower in temperature. 
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Mr. Ropertson: The cold pole of winter temperatures in the Soviet Union 
is here, around Verkhoyansk. For economic purposes the winter temperature 
is not the important temperature, but the summer temperature is. The winter 
temperature is just uncomfortable. = . 
Mr. Marte: Do they have a dark period as long as the ones we have i ' 
the north? = 
Mr. RopERTSON: It is just the normal factor of latitude. a 
Mr. MarteL: The same thing? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 
Mr. Stocan: The ocean current has an effect on the green line? _ 
Mr. RoserTSON: Yes, the north Atlantic drift—which is really an offshoot 
of the Gulf Stream—comes up around this area, and as a result the western 
part has a reasonably moderate climate, and the White Sea is open twelve 
months of the year. When you get down here, that influence has gone, but 
there is still a moderating influence of the water, which affects it somewhat. 
The CHAIRMAN: Where is Murmansk on the map? . a 
Mr. RogBertson: It is approximately here. This is upside down; it ‘is 
difficult to read it that way; it should be put around the other way. Here it is. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. t a 
Mr. NIELSEN: I wonder if Mr. Robertson would correct my reading a 
the proceedings of the 27th Congress of the U.S.S.R. when they said that $100 
billion was to be spent in the Arctic, in the northern areas, in their seven-year 
plan. Is that correct?  - 
Mr. RoBERTSON: I cannot say. I do not recall it. 
Mr. HarpIE: How much has been spent? 
Mr. Ropertson: I do not know that either. s 
Mr. Dumas: What about permafrost? Is that the brown line shown there? 
Mr. Ropertson: No, permafrost would come considerably south of that. 
As to permafrost in Canada, Dawson is in the permafrost area, also Yellowknife, 
and Hay River, as you can see is well south of the brown line. = 
Mr. Dumas: What about Quebec? I understand it is above the permafrost 
line? a 
Mr. Row ey: It is pretty much the same as the brown line. | a 
Mr. Dumas: What about Russia? 3a 
Mr. Row ey: I believe it extends a great deal farther south. A 3 
Mr. McQuiILLaAN: Would it go south of the green line? a 
Mr. Rowtey: No, I do not think so. You get permafrost where the average 
annual temperature is approximately below freezing. z 
. Mr. Arcus: Perhaps Mr. Robertson could give us a statement about the 
Soviet Union. Apparently the department, and Mr. Robertson. himself, have 
a great deal of information about development in that country. Can you 
tell the committee just how you get that information, and your sources or 
information? Do you have an exchange of scientists, or do you obtain 
mainly from their material or their publications? “a 
Mr. Rosertson: It is obtained mostly from publications. A lot of them 
are sent here, and it is just a simple matter of getting hold of the material 
and pulling it together. For example, in November there was a very interesting 
debate in one of their transportation journals on the merits of the rail-river 
system, versus the merits of the northern sea route. They were not trying t 
conceal anything. It was simply one of their experts debating with another 
of their Soviet experts, and from that we learned a great deal. ol 
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Mr. ARGUE: Have you had any exchange of personnel or information at 
the official or semi-official level? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Not directly, but we would be very interested to have 
more of that. _ 

| Mr. ArcuE: Have there been any Canadian visits by members of your 
department in the Soviet Union to obtain information on site? 

| Mr. ROBERTSON: There have been people in forestry and for special things. 
We want to send a team to the Soviet Union to study northern development 
there generally. . 


| Mr. NIELSEN: Have the Russians sent similar teams to Canada for the same 
purpose? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: No, there have been people out here for particular reasons, 
and undoubtedly they had northern interests. There was a group here to study 
forestry and electrical power, fisheries, and such special things. What we 
would like to do is to send a team to study northern work generally. 
Mr. NIELSEN: If we should send a team, we would be expected to accept 
a group that the Russians might send. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I think so. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: There was a forestry team over there a few years ago 
and I happened to know two of the gentlemen on it. I believe before that we 
1ad a Russian team studying over here. 
| Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, there was a Russian team over here the previous year. 
There have been people here for special things which sometimes had a sort 
of northern sidelight to them, but not teams specifically to study northern work. 
| The CHAIRMAN: I think the members of the committee will recall that two 
years ago a dozen or more Russians visited various localities in Canada, includ- 
ing some of the farms in western Ontario. 
| Mr. RoBERTSON: That is right. There was a group studying hydro-electric 
power or power generally, also a forestry and fisheries group. 
The CHAIRMAN: You get a lot of scientific papers from Russia, do you not? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, we do; and a lot of material: which is non-scientific. 
Mr. ARGUE: Is it made readily available? 
| Mr. Ropertson: It depends; some is and some is not available at all. 
: Mr. ARGUE: I was interested in your statement to hear that you planned 
e have a Canadian team visit the Soviet Union. I think it is an excellent idea 
and I hope you are making some plans. Would you care to tell the committee 
now far you have gone with it? I think it is an excellent idea and I am quite 
sure the committee would wish you every success. If you would care to give 


‘he committee any further information on what you hope to do, I would 

BP cicciate it; but I would not press you. 

! Mr. ROBERTSON: I would prefer to leave it to the discretion of the minister. 

ican say that some plans have been made and carried on for quite a while. 
The CHAIRMAN: The minister may be here later and you will probably 

lave an opportunity to ask him at that time. 

) Mr. Harvie: In the case of a Russian team visiting our Arctic, whom would 

chey get permission from to visit places along the Distant Early Warning Line? 

- am sure any scientific group would have to visit that area. Would they get 

‘hat permission from the Canadian government or from the United States? 

__ Mr. Rosertson: I do not think I could answer that question. 

Mr. ARGUE: You know the answer to it! 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us get on. 
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Mr. Dumas: On that same subjaok: I understand that. a team of Canadia in 
mining people are getting ready to visit part of Russia. Are any of your people 
joining this team? é; Ss 

Mr. Ropertson: Not our people, no. Most of these groups which come over 
here to study forestry, fisheries, mining, power, and so on, do not particularly 
get into the north. They get to see things down in this area. This is where ; 
they want to see things. a) 

Mr. McQuILLAN: The Russians gave forestry maps to the ees team. 
Those maps covered the whole of Russia; they go right up to the Arctic ocean. 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, they have given us a good deal of information of that 
kind. In Russia most of their commercial forestry is south of the 60th parallel 
at the present time. But in our case most of our resources are north of the 
60th degree. While there is much development in the Arctic, most of the 
actual commercial forestry coming out, according to my information, is still 
coming from south of the 60th degree because of the development that has taken \' 
place. However, it is increasing in the north. 

Mr. NieELSEN: Is that northern sea route open all the year round? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Oh no. ey 

Mr. Row ey: It depends on which part of the northern sea route you have 
in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can you describe the area? 

Mr. Row.ey: The part on this side, practically over here, is open for only 
about six weeks to two months around here. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Are there any comparable routes in our north? a 

Mr. RoBERTSON: We would have a comparable route, except that we have } 
no area which is open all the year on our far northern coast, while they 
have an area at the western end which is open twelve months of the yeal 
However, we have no area in the north which is open twelve months of the 
year. But for the rest of it, I suppose their short navigation period and other 
problems are roughly comparable to our short period and other problems. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN: How about the submarine cargo vessels, either dry or 
wet? How far would it be from their harbour in the Arctic to Europe? I mean 
from a harbour in our Arctic? oF a 

Mr. RoBeRTSON: It is quite a short distance. If you put these maps over 
the top, you will see those distances are correct. Our Arctic coast. would be up 
about there, and you can see the distance to Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any idea of what it would be in miles? 

Mr. RoBERTSON: About 3,000 miles. % 

Mr. B. G. SIverTzZ (Director, Northern Administration Branch): Those e 
blocks show 300 miles each. 

Mr. RoBerTSON: It would be somewhere in the vicinity of 2,000 to 3, oa 
miles. re 

Mr. ArGcuE: Could Mr. Robertson give the committee any general idea 
of the general road network across the Soviet Union, and to what extent 
it is possible to travel across that great country by automobile? Bs, 

Mr. Ropertson: I do not think it can be done all the way across _ by 
automobile. There is a rail connection all the way across, and there are road 
systems which go out from particular rail points. These comparable lines, s such 
as the black line, show the roads. We have only put in the critical roads. a 
know there is a road going out into this region, and one going out | 
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FD agadan, the Pacific port. It would be going out to these industrial areas - 
_ which are mainly associated with river basins. For the most part they seem to 
_rely on the basic rail system, and this river transportation, plus the northern sea 
_ routes. : 
Mr. ARGUE: There does not appear to be any move in the Soviet Union to 

build a trans-Siberian road? 
__Mr. Rosertson: Not that we are aware of. They have however developed 
air transportation quite substantially. We know there is a large number of. 
air fields in the north. We know that some are civil, some are military, and 
| some are combined. But they do have civilian air services across the polar area. 
| The CHAIRMAN: The depth of those three main rivers would be what? 
Mr. RoBertson: I do not know. 
Mr. Rowtey: I think they would be about ten feet. 
x, Mr. ROBERTSON: A maximum of ten feet. Probably they are fully navig- 
able by simple barges, or by a type of freight vessel. As you can see, there 
-are no portages between these rail ends and the sea. 
ist Mr. NIELSEN: Have you any idea of the proportion of their population 
in the north as between military, civil servants, and civilian? 
| Mr. RoBertson: No, I do not have any information on that. 
\ Mr. Harpie: In that area on the east, the road goes out from that point 
to open water all the year round? 
| Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct. 
-Mr. Harpie: Can you tell me what population there is on the coast above 
the tree line in the area where they do not have open water all the year round? 
| Mr. ROWLEY: It is a comparatively small population. 
| Mr. Harvie: How would it compare with our population above the tree 
line? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It would be greater, but what it is I do not know. 
Mr. HarpDiE: Is Norilsk the only major community in the area north of the 
itree line? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: No. _ 
Mr. HarpigE: In the area where you do not have open water all the year 
‘round? 
| Mr. ROBERTSON: Norilsk and Vorkuta are just north of the tree line. 

Mr. Harvie: At the end of that rail line? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Mr. HarpigE: That is where they have the huge deposits of coal and oil? 

Mr. RoBERTSON: That is right, or at least metallic minerals, plus coal. 
ie Mr. Harpige: Have we anything to compare to Norilsk as far as minerals are 
concerned? 
i Mr. ROBERTSON: We do not know enough about our minerals yet. In 1935 
they did not know about Norilsk. 
| Mr. HARDIE: But to date we have not? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: To date we cannot identify one as far as I am aware. 
However, I think our Sudbury is the closest place we know of that has a 
similar complex. Perhaps I should answer Mr. Woolliam’s question concerning 
the facilities for Eskimos. 

Mr. WOOLLIAMS: Yes. You have dealt with the general development. I 
think you might compare their development in that part of the north. What 
are we doing that is comparable to what they are doing? 
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Mr. Rogsertson: As far as Eskimos are concerned, the Soviet Union he 
a very small Eskimo population. It only has about 1,300 Eskimos. They ar 
all in this little appendage of land over here at the extreme east. There are 
other native peoples, as I mentioned, which number about 700,000, but they 
are not Eskimos. 

The closest one is Chuckchees, which probably number about 45,000. 

I suppose to some extent the Eskimos plus the Chuckchees could be taken. 
as a sort of comparable group to examine, because they are all outside the 
tree line and in an area which is not open all the year round, or in a sense. 
developed. We do not know too much specifically about this. We know that 
in 1937 all the Eskimo children of school age were attending school. 4 

We know that they get higher education at about three centres. We know | 
that certain Eskimos have been educated to a stage where they take part in 
what they call the lower and middle echelons of medical personnel. What 
this means we do not entirely know; but it sounds as if there were no Eskimo 
doctors. There are many below that line. 3 

According to another piece of information we have, in the past four years 
they have built 1,300 houses, four hospitals, and ten schools in this area where 
the Eskimos and the Chuckchees live. However, as I mentioned, in 1937 all 
the Eskimos were attending school, so presumably this is mainly for expansion 1 
of school population 


Mr. Harvie: There are only 1,300 Eskimos in that area? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Mr. Harpig: Did they build them all a home? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes; all the Eskimos in the Soviet Union, actordinel to 
our information, have individual houses. 7 

Mr. ArGuE: If there are five in a family they have five houses? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I meant families. 

Mr. ARGUE: I thought you said there were 1,300 Eskimos. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Mr. ARGUE: But they have 1,300 houses? 

Mr. Ropertson: No; all the Eskimo families have houses, which is not So 
in our case. They provide houses on a heavily subsidized basis. They are in 
a somewhat different position to us. I do not have the detailed information 
here. However, the houses are provided for the Eskimo families at a below 
cost figure. 

Mr. McGrecor: What does each one of those Eskimo houses cost? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: We do not know. | 

The CHAIRMAN: This is Russia he is speaking about, Mr. McGregor. a 

Mr. McGrecor: Oh! It is a hell of a long way from home. d 

The CHAIRMAN: This is a very interesting subject gentlemen, ue the 
reporter must get the notes down. ; 

Mr. RosBertson: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether I can add anything 
in answer to Mr. Woolliams’ question. We do not have the full information. . 
That is about all we have on it. 

Mr. Row.Eey: May I add one thing about the numbers of people living 
north of the tree line. In the Chuckchee area, which is all north of the tree 
line, there would be a population of about 45,000. There are only ac his ly 
15,000 Chuckchees and 1,300 Eskimos, the remainder probably being Russians. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Is there any difference in the economic base of their peo ole 
up there and our own? a 
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: Mr. ROBERTSON: Most of the natives in this area were basically herdsmen. 
One of the peculiar things in the situation in the north which causes some 
amusement is the fact that our Eskimo society is basically a communal society; 
call it communist or communal. In the process of converting the Eskimos to 
our system, we are converting them to a capital system. Whereas most of 
theirs are herdsmen who were capitalists and they are being converted to 
communists. ) 

Mr. NIELSEN: What sort of a basis would the Russians have, which we do 
not have, which enable them to contribute to a house? 


| Mr. ROBERTSON: In the first place, 80 per cent of the cost of the house is 
borne by the government. The Eskimo only pays 20 per cent. 

| Mr. NIELSEN: He pays something? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Our Eskimo could not pay anything. 


| Mr. ROBERTSON: I think they could. I think they could, particularly if we 
go into the district we are trying to go into. I have forgotten whether it was 
Mr. Sivertz or someone else who mentioned the Keewatin project on the west 
coast of Hudson Bay where we are bringing Eskimos in to live by hunting, in 
accordance with modern techniques, and with capital equipment and so on. 
We think by developing that and by developing handicrafts and so on we can 
substantially improve the economy. 
| It is done much the same way in the Soviet economy. We did not know ~ 
this until afterwards. They have developed what they call hunting collectives 
| which are supplied with a motor fleet for hunting. They have developed a 
| sort of cottage system and they also have reindeer herding. They have done 
this far more successfully than we have. They have done a number of things 
“which appear to improve the economy of these people who are still living on 
the land by applying a kind of advanced technology to their way of life. We 
think it can be done in our northern area to some extent also. 

Mr. Marte: It has been stated that there are about 1,300 Eskimos in the 
Soviet Union and about 10,000 in Canada. Have the Eskimos themselves given 
-any reason for that, or do they prefer the climate on this side? Have you 
asked them? 
: Mr. RoBERTSON: The migrations are thought to have taken place from Asia. 
_ Mr. Row ey: I think probably one answer is that the ‘rest of Russia is 
occupied. There is quite a large native population in Russia and there is not 


! 


-so much room there for Eskimos. S 
| Mr. ROBERTSON: A good deal is still being proven by archeology. However, 
‘the evidence is that the Eskimo people originated in this area and migrated 
‘across to Greenland. They originally came down to Labrador and, I believe, 
the gulf of St. Lawrence coast and now have retreated in the area along the 
‘North American coast. 

| Mr. KORCHINSKI: Would there be any reason for their shifting back? 
a understand they were as far south as possible. Why have they shifted back? 
: Mr. RowWLEY: Eskimos were never found south of about Seven Islands. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is there any reason why they shifted back? I understand 
the concentration is in and around Alaska. 

: Mr. RowLEY: They were always fighting with Indians. 

| Mr. RoBERTSON: I would imagine that Indian hostility and pressure may 
have been a factor. 


Mr. MarTEL: You said that in Russia the government is supplying the 
Eskimo families with houses. 
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Mr. Rospertson: At an 80 per cent subsidy. The pene pays 20 per cent, 
Mr. MartTEL: They have only | a small number of Eskimos compared to 
their population and ours. . ie 
Mr. RoBERTSON: I assume they are not Aoine ‘nig just tor the Eskimos. a 
imagine if they were they would have a lot of trouble Ae the Chuckchees_ 
and others. E 
Mr. Woo.uiAMs: It is really not the Eekanoe pe the Snhabiatts who live o 
in an area comparable to Canada? =a 
Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes; they are not all Eskimos. . 4 
Mr. McQUILLAN: We are making comparisons of what we refer to as our . 
northland north of the sixtieth parallel and Russia’s land north of the sixtieth 
parallel; but is it not an unfair comparison when you realize that there is 
25 per cent of our northland in which the July isotherm extends north of the 
sixtieth parallel. Perhaps 25 per cent of our land north of the tree line extends 
north of the sixtieth parallel and in Russia probably 80 per cent? . 
Mr. RoBERTSON: That is exactly why I was pointing out these differences. 4 
Mr. McQUILLAN: There is a vast difference? : a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Oh, yes; there is a vast difference from the resource point 
of view in anything which involves what you might call a growing resource, 
timber or agriculture. This, of course, does not apply to minerals. a 
Mr. McQuILuan: Or oil? . 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Or oil. , 
Mr. McQuILLAN: Are these minerals to a certain extent where the road 
development is? a 
Mr. RoBertson: Of course roads are not used to a large extent except i in 
the eastern area for mineral development. They have put in rail, or it is 
based on water. For instance, Norilsk has a railway. They are in the process 
of electrifying that railway now to connect up with Dudinki. 
Mr. McQuiuuan: Is it not also true that what is developing there in thel . 
northern mineral resources has been an economic requirement, whereas in 
Canada we have not had that. a. 
Mr. RoBertTson: It is an important factor, I would imagine. Also, self- 
sufficiency is an important factor. | 4 
Mr. Woo.uuiAmMs: I have read that the Russian scientists believe they can 
heat the north and change the climate a little. I do not know whee or 
not there is any actual evidence to that effect. x 
Mr. Harpigz: Above what is shown on both maps in green, the way I look at 
it, we have more rail above the green than they have—considerably more. Then us 
you go above the tree line in the area where they do not have open water— 
during the total twelve months of the year there is very little development 
percentagewise above that tree line than there is above our tree line. That 
is in the area that is frozen the greater part of the year. Is the road coming 
from the east from an open water port twelve months of the year? ~ 
The CHarrMAN: You are speaking of Russia? | . 
Mr. HaArpIE: Yes. a 
Mr. Rowley: Magadan is not open twelve months of the year. A guess is 
that it is open about six months of the year. os 
Mr. Harpig: We have nothing comparable to that on the Arctic coast? — ; 
Mr. ROBERTSON: No. , of FS 
Mr. Harpix: I still would like to know the figures of the population in th at 
area which is frozen the large portion of the year above the tree line. in 
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ag Mr. ROBERTSON: We probably cannot get it. They do not give us the break- 
down exactly the way we want it. 


_ Mr. Row.ey: There was a very recent census but they have not yet pub- 
lished any detailed figures on it. We will probably get it in a few months’ time. 
Mr. Harpie: For instance at Moak lake in our area, we have railways being 


built which would probably be comparable to, say, this point where those two 
rail lines connect there. | 


Mr. ROwLeEy: At Vorkuta. 
LS Mr. PAYNE: May I ask for a comparison of the navigation season on the 
‘Tivers? From what I have seen so far, the population grows or develops on 


the river and the transportation facilities. ~Do these rivers have the same 
navigational seasons as, for instance, the Mackenzie, or are they longer? 


2 Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Rowley says he thinks longer, but they would not 
be a great deal longer. 


Mr. PayNE: Where large centres of population have grown up along these 


Tiver supply routes, how are they sustained in Russia during the freeze-up © 
‘period? 

3 Mr. ROBERTSON: I assume they ship in the heavy requirements during the 
Open season which is what is done in our north. They have a pretty well 


developed commercial airline system. I suppose they carry in the less heavy 
‘and less bulky equipment by air; that is, where there are no railways. 

| _ Mr. Payne: Do you have any idea what the navigable season is on those 
‘Tivers? 

Mr. Row.eEy: I would say about five months at the most. It depends on 
the part of the river. They run a long distance from the south to the north — 
and they would open earlier in the south. One cannot give a definite figure for 
the whole river. 
| 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It is clear that the period of open water on the river is 
longer than the period in the open sea route at the east end. They are devel- 
oping a greatly increased use of icebreakers in the hope of lengthening the 
northern seaway system. 


| Mr. HarpigE: Would you again point out the area which is frozen the greater 
part of the year? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Do you mean permafrost? 


; Mr. Harvie: No; I mean the area where the sealanes are not open for 
twelve months of the year. 


Mr. ROWLEY: Only as far as here. 

is Mr. Harvie: Is that not right into the mainland. 
Mr. Row.ey: Archangel is usually closed for about six weeks. 
Mr. Harpie: What about east of Archangel? 
Mr. Row.ey: The Gulf Stream stops about here. 


| Mr. HarpigE: When you are giving me these figures on population, I would 
like the population of the area, starting from that point on the west above the 
tree line to the extreme east. 


Mr. RoBEeRTSON: The chances are we cannot get the figures. 

Mr. ROWLEY: From there north of the tree line? 

Mr. HARDIE: Yes. 

Mr. ROWLEY: We can get something but it will not be very accurate. 


i Mr. Harpig: There cannot be too many people living in that area except 
at Norilsk and Vorkuta. 
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Mr. oreo There is a scattered population living ioe nous the area 
herding and hunting. There are a number of settlements where there is a 
concentrated number such as at Igarka and many of these ports along the 
northern sea route where there is quite a lot of mining for tin and gold. «“% 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Argue, before you leave I must apologize for not 
having earlier extended a welcome to you on behalf of this committee. I 
believe that from what you have heard this morning you will understand a 
we have a very interesting committee. 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes. I enjoyed the session very much and am very glad to be 
on the committee. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Argue is about to leave. Are there any other ques-' 
tions, gentlemen? } 

Mr. Woo.uiaMs: I would like—and I think I speak for everyone—to thank 
Mr. Robertson for the trouble he has gone to in giving us the detail which he 
set out on this particular subject. 

The CHAIRMAN: It was an excellent session. 

Mr. GunpuLockK: Mr. Chairman, may I come back for a moment to ye edi 
tional problem in the Canadian north? | 

The CHaIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Gundlock, what is the question? 

Mr. GunpLock: With reference to our educating Canadian northern peoples 
the other day a remark was made here that Indians compare quite favourably- 
that is intellectually, I suppose—with white students, and the Eskimos are. 
probably superior. 7 

Mr. RoBertson: I was not advancing that as my opinion, But simply quel 
a teacher. | 

Mr. GunpLock: That is all right. Do I understand that the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources completely administers the educa- ? 
tional system, shall we say, in the north? q 

Mr. Rosertson: No, in the Yukon. In both territories, the education of 
non-Indian and non-Eskimo people—that is other than white or mixed blood— 
is a territorial responsibility: the Yukon territory handles the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories the Northwest Territories. That is as far as financial ve 
cost is concerned. @ 

Mr. Woo.LuiaMs: That raises a problem. . 

Mr. RoBERTSON: In the Yukon, the Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion handles Indian education. In the Northwest Territories I, as commissioner, 
have entered into an agreement with the Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, under which the territorial government takes over education of the Indians 
and the Eskimos, but the federal government pays for it. The purpose is to get 
a unified school system. As a result, there is one school system, whether @ 
person is white, Indian, Eskimo, or of mixed blood. The bill comes to the 
federal people. i 

The CHAIRMAN: What department is that? 

Mr. Ropertson: Northern Affairs. 

Mr. GunpLock: I want to get some sort of line on this, on the federal juris- 
diction over education. a 

Mr. Ropertson: The Indians and Eskimos are a federal responsibility. 

Mr. GunpLock: A federal responsibility? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: What about Newfoundland? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That is an exception. 
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ag The CHAIRMAN: I have just asked the deputy minister about Newfound- 
| land, and Newfoundland, as he said—he had better say it. . 

: Mr. RoBERTSON: There is an exception with regard to Indians and Kskimos 
| in Newfoundland. Under the terms of union they remain the responsibility 
of the Newfoundland government, but with a special agreement as to measures 
which will be carried out by the federal government over a period, I think, of 
_ten years, to assist them. 

; Mr. GUNDLOcCK: Let me put it like this: 
strictly a provincial matter. 


Mr. RoBertson: Not with regard to Indians. 


¢ Mr. GUNDLOCK: Generally speaking. Is it different in the north, in the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon, than it is in the provinces? 

___Mr. Rozertson: Education in the provinces of Indians is a federal respon- 
| sibility. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I understand that. 


| Mr. Ropertson: In the Northwest Territories and Yukon the education 
of the Indians and Eskimos is a federal responsibility. But the distinguishing 
feature in the Northwest Territories is, by reason of this special agreement I 
have referred to, we have a unified education system, but the federal Govern- 


Meni foots the bill for the Indians and Eskimos; and the territorial government 
foots the bill for the others. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that answer your question, Mr. Gundlock? 


| Mr. GUNDLOCK: Yes, to a certain extent. I think it points up a respon- 
sibility that probably we should recognize here, in this committee. There is 
‘so much discussion about Indian education these days, to the point that this 
is a national problem. I think one feels particularly where the federal govern- 
ment has jurisdiction, shall we say, I think there is quite a field for the federal 
government to enter into—that is, the educational field—with regard to these 
people. 

i I think it is an opportunity, to lead the way, particularly if we have excep- 
tional students there. This could be taken more or less as a pattern. 


| Mr. ROBERTSON: I agree, entirely, Mr. Gundlock. A good deal is being 
done in that way. The hostels that we have discussed from time to time, and 
the schools built in connection with them, are for exactly the kind of purpose 
'you have in mind. The hostels provide places of residence for Indian and 
‘Eskimo children; and for the most part, also mixed blood. 

‘i In these schools the idea is really to provide a good education for all these 
‘children, whatever their race is. I think there is an attempt to recognize 
the point you are making, which is exactly the kind of thing you suggest 
should be done. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I will not take too much time over this, but I feel quite 
Strongly about this. I think you should take a firm stand there while we have 
the opportunity. 

| As an example, take an average western Canadian centre. For instance, 
last year out of 200 high school graduates 20 per cent of them, or some 40, 
actually, passed their grade 12 matriculation. When they wrote their supple- 
mentaries it was 18 additional. That is a western community. Actually, it 
is Lethbridge. I am rather ashamed of that, and I think where we have 
firisdiction we should take a firm stand. What stage do you say the educational 
facilities have reached? Are we just having a good start there? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: The way I put it the other day was, we have made a 
Bod start. The educational program is really a real extension, and it has been 


under way for four or five years. In the Mackenzie valley I would think we 


education in the provinces is 
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are providing education to something in the vicinity of 66.2 per cent of the 
Indians in the Mackenzie area; they now have education available to them. The d 
- figure with regard to Eskimos, I said at one point, was 36 per cent. The 
precise figure was given the other day as 39.4 per cent; so that somewhere 
around 39 to 40 per cent of Eskimos are getting education; and 66 per cent 
of the Indians in the north. ‘a 
Mr. Harvie: Is this taking in the new Inuvik school? a 
Mr. RoBERTSON: This is as of the moment. | B 
Mr. HarpizE: What would be the percentage when the Inuvik school and 
the Fort Simpson schools are opened, and the other schools you are building’ 
along the Arctic coast? ’ aa 
Mr. Gunptocx: If I may just sum up what I am trying to say, this 
educational problem, we have run up against it all the time, and it has become 
a national problem. Is there nothing we can do about it by way of jurisdiction? 
Here we have an opportunity of helping exceptional students. I think it would 
be very good if we could point something up. - 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gundlock, I think it is an excellent idea. I hope you. 
will cooperate with those who are making up the report, suggest that idea 
in the report, and have it submitted to the committee. I think it is a good idea, 
Mr. GunpLocK: Thank you. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McQuillan? | 
Mr. McQuILLAn: Yes, I was wondering if it would be too much trouble 
for Mr. Robertson to have small copies of these maps made and distributed 
to us? a 
Mr. RoBERTSON: We could do that. - 
Mr. McQuiILuANn: I think this is one of the best pieces of evidence we have 
had put before us. ie: 
Mr. RoBERTSON: We will be very glad to have that done, Mr. McQuillan. 
The CHARMAN: Any other questions on this now, gentlemen? a 
Mr. McGrecor: If there are no more questions under that heading, I would 
like to ask a question on one of these returns we have received today. It is 
in connection with piling. 4 
The question was asked: “Who supplied piles for Inuvik’s site; where were 
piles obtained?” That was the question I asked some time ago, and the answer 
given was certainly not an intelligent answer to the question, because it was 
mixed up in such a way that nobody could understand it, in the first place. 
It says, 200 logs, 20 feet long,’’—I did not ask for how many logs, but “piling” o 
Then there is a long list of piles here that were supplied by day labour. 
Then it says again, “81 wooden piles”. Then there is another question of “88 
logs” and that was not in the item. He then made an answer about some 24,000. 
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feet of piling. What I was trying to get at, to be quite frank, was how ma 
of these piles were shipped from British Columbia? 
Mr. Rogertson: I do not think any were, Mr. McGregor. ee. 
Mr. A. B. CONNELLY (Chief, Engineering Division): There were two con=" 
tractors in British Columbia. p: 
Mr. ROBERTSON: There were some, I am sorry. 
Mr. CONNELLY: I am afraid I can not say offhand how many. 
Mr. RoBERTSON: We will try to get that information. : 
Mr. McGrecor: Could we not have it here right now? This is the ans\ 


to the other question. The answer on this sheet here today is even more con= 
fusing: “Piling has been purchased from the following persons’”—and then 1 
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gives a list, and goes on: “apart from the purchases from C. Bumstead, of 
Fort Nelson, B.C., and the Indian band, Jean Marie river, all piles could be 
considered as coming from the Aklavik area.” | 
It says the price of the piles was $81,660. I ask you, sir, do you consider 
that an intelligent answer? 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think Mr. Robertson should answer that question, 
Mr. McGregor. We have been trying to be very fair, and he has been very 
cooperative. If you asked for the information, as the deputy minister said, he 
may have misunderstood your question; but he would be glad to give you the 
information you want. You want to know how much was bought from Bum- 


stead—it sounds like a comic figure to me, from the funnies. Is that the idea, 
Mr. McGregor? 


N 


Mr. McGrecor: I want to know how many piles came from B.C. and what 
they cost; how many local piles there were and what they cost. 

The CHAIRMAN: They will get the information for you. 
I. Mr. McGrecor: Another question I would like to ask regarding the answer 
to this question of how much money is to be spent this year: I understood there 
have been $20,800,000 spent on this site, and $5 million to be spent this year, 


toughly. That leaves a balance of the total estimate of completion of this job is 
around $40 million. 


| Mr. Ropertson: $34 million. 


| Mr. McGregor: All right, $34 million. I would like to know—I understand 
they have been authorized to spend $34 million? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes. 
4 


: Mr. McGrecor: What are the obligations, over and above, say, the $25 mil- 
lion, $26 million, of the next ten millions or the next nine millions? What are 
the obligations for that $9 million? 

_ Mr. Rosertson: They would be completions of a number of the contracts. 
The Bird Construction Company has a contract that covers a large number of 
buildings. They will finish part of that this year. They will finish the rest of 
it next year. So part of what appears in this year’s total—and incidentally, — 
there was an omission in this table given to you, an item which the Department 
of Public Works has left out. The sum of $1,781,000 should be in there for the 
Department of Public Works, which makes this year’s total, instead of 
55,300,000 odd, the sum of $7,100,000 odd. 

| The Bird Construction Company, for instance, has a contract which covers 
a large number of buidings—the hospital is one, the R.C.M.P. building another, 
122 residences and so forth. They will finish those this year, and more of them 
aext year. The amounts here would represent the progress payments for this 
year, and the rest of the progress payments for next year on those contracts. 
We could try making a breakdown, but it is a matter of separating the contracts. 


__ Mr. McGrecor: In other words, when you let a contract you do not con- 
sider that is an expenditure until the money is paid? 


ihe i es 

_ Mr. RoBErtTson: Yes, that is correct. 
I 

\ 


_ Mr. McGregor: Is that a fair statement? Would you not take over 
520,800,000 as already having been spent? 


| Mr. ROBERTSON: It has not been spent, under our terminology. 
_ Mr. McGrecor: It has been let? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: It has been committed. 


_ Mr. Harpie: $20 million has been spent up to this year, and $14 million 
vill be required to complete the job? | 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, what we were een 1s) ioe much has been spent, 
$20 million has been spent. We are committed under contract, or the Depart- 
ment of Public Works is, for virtually all the rest of it, under one contract or 
another. 4 

Mr. Harvie: $14 million? : . 

Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, but this is not money already spent; and, therefore | 
it was not included in that answer. q 

Mr. McGrecor: It is very simple for you to make a statement like that. 
Could you tell us how much money has been spent, up to this $34 million? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: I have done that. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is already on the record. 

Mr. McGreGor: It is? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is there. . 

Mr. Hardie has some questions. Do you want them recorded for answering ) 
Mr. Harpiz: We can leave them for now, but are you through with 
Inuvik? q 

Mr. McGrecor: Go ahead. 7 

Mr. Harvie: But are you through with Inuvik? Is everybody in the com- 
mittee through with questioning on Inuvik? I want to ask a question about 
Inuvik and this is it: with regard to the ‘‘512” houses, after the job is com- 
pleted they will be sold to the natives. I think the price that was stated was 
around $2,500 each. Will any consideration be given to these natives who are 
buying them, to use the compensation coming to them? Say, if they moved 
out of the old townsite— A 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We will have an arrangement under which payments can 
be made over a period of years, and the down payment, if the man wants it, 
can be his compensation from his Aklavik property. a 

Mr. HARDIE: Will these houses be serviced? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: In most cases they will not be serviced. The 512’s are not 
designed as serviced houses, but if any of the people want to buy a serviced 
house, that is their privilege. : F 

Mr. Harvie: Can one buy a 512 house in a serviced area? aq 

Mr. SIveRTz: Yes. There is no reason why he could not buy a small how 
in a serviced area. 

Mr. HarpigE: There would be no reason why a 512 house could not go in @ 1 
serviced area? 


Mr. StvertTzZ: There is no reason why it eae go in a serviced area, but 
the cost of connecting to the service and paying for this service as used, must 
be borne by the owner. a 


Mr. HarDIE: What would be the cost of connecting the services? a 
Mr. SIverRtTz: I cannot tell you what it would be for connecting the services 
Mr. ROBERTSON: This will have to be worked out. is 
Mr. HarpDiE: This is something that these people will want to know. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It is something which will have to be worked out. It is 
one point which has not been worked out yet. é 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to put your questions on the record 14 D 
answered later, Mr. Hardie? 
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Mr. Harpig: I have questions dealing with just about every phase from 
now until we complete northern administration. Personally I think we should 
clean up Inuvik and go on now to roads, which subject was started the other 
day and never completed. 

: The CHAIRMAN: That is the only way to do it. Is it the wish of the com- 
mittee to start on roads or education now? What is your wish? 

_ Mr. Harvie: Let us clean up roads now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 

Mr. Harvie: We will not have to come back and take up this thing again 
two or three days from now, and if we are going to roads, that means we are 
through with Inuvik. 


Mr. Sumpson: Are the papers which were passed out this morning to be 
appendices to the record? 

| The CHAIRMAN: They are to be printed in the record, Mr. Simpson. 

: Mr. McGrecor: I asked a question the other day about how many civil 
Servants there were in the northern area. 


| Mr. ROBERTSON: We still have not got the complete return on it. We have 
all but the Department of Transport. 


| Mr. Harpe: Can the deputy minister tell me what new roads have been 
started in the Northwest Territories since July 1, 1957? 

The CHAIRMAN: We shall try to get a map so that the committee can see. 
Mr. Harpie: Either new roads or new road construction or surveys that 
have been started since 1957? 

| The CuarrMAN: Mr. Cunningham will be here in a few minutes. 


Mr. Rospertson: Mr. Cunningham is the one who handles roads in the 
department, and he is more familiar with it than I am. But I can try dna 
general way to go over it for you. 


i 


| Mr. HarpiE: On this question of roads might we have someone from the 
engineering section of your department here? 


| Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, Mr. Connelly is here. Your question is what roads 
have been started? | 

| Mr. Harpig: Or what surveys; what new roads or road construction has 
been started since July 1, 1957, in the Northwest Territories? 

Mr. RoBERTSON: The principal one is the road which the minister referred — 
to the other day, the one from Flat Creek up to Eagle Plain. That is the main — 


one. 


In the Northwest Territory the road to Yellowknife is a continuation of a 
road program earlier begun. 

| Mr. Harpie: When was that road started? Was construction of that road 
started prior to 1957? 

| Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Harpig: You are just building it? 

é Mr. Ropertson: To Yellowknife at the moment. We have to carry that 
road as an extension from earlier building, and to carry on with it because of 
favourable reports concerning minerals, and to carry it out to the east end of 
Great Slave lake. The surveys have not been done on it yet. 


‘Mr. Harpie: Is there anything for it in the estimates this year? 


| Mr. ROBERTSON: I am told there is an item, yes. There is $160,000 to extend 
the road from Yellowknife to Fort Reliance. ees 


The CHARMAN: How many miles would that be? 


i 
| 


| 
| 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: 250 miles. 
Mr. Harvie: This will be a survey? 
Mr. RoBeRTSON: The initial cost will be for a survey, yes. 
Mr. Harvie: Was this road included in the presentation you made to t the 
Gordon Commission in 1955? 
Mr. RoBERTSON: I would like to see a copy of the report. I do not ofthar nd 
recall. The answer is yes. The other road which is being developed is a 
reconstruction to bring it to a much higher standard. That is the road fr 01 m 
Fort Fitzgerald to Bell Rock which covers the portage area. 
As Mr. Hardie knows, so far there have only been two dirt trails. These 
are being raised to a higher standard to improve transportation. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: How many miles? 4 
Mr. RoBERTSON: Twenty five. It is 16 to Fort Smith. : “a 
Mr. Harvie: Have any surveys or engineering work been done on th: 
road? When was the survey and engineering work started by your branch? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Last year. a 
Mr. Harvie: Did you have any other estimate before that? a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: No. G 
Mr. Harvie: Please go on. 
Mr. RoBERTSON: This road, which does not show well on this map, iva a 
road leading from Fort Smith down diagonally to the lower or southwestel wal 
corner of Wood Buffalo park. It is intended to connect up with the Alberta 
highway system from Vermilion Crossing. a 


Mr. Harpigz: When was the survey started on that road? 
Mr. SIVERTZ: It was started in the winter of 1957-58. 

Mr. Harpie: The survey? 

Mr. SIVERTZ: Yes. 

Mr. Harpie: The estimates of 1957-58 included a survey of that roa d? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I would have to check back to see. a” 


aM oe. 


Mr. Harpie: Did they or did they not? a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: We would have to check our estimates for that year 
to be certain. ; y 


fe. 


Mr. HarpIE: We will leave that road for new. 


The CHAIRMAN: How many miles was it? Would you put the. miles ¢ on 
the record each time? I do not think you did so for the last road. i a 
Mr. Rogertson: I do not have that right with this material. sf 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh well. | 2 
Mr. RosBeRtTsON: I will get the mileages. It is 75 miles.. That road ii s 


still contingent on Alberta bringing its connection up to the Wood Buffalo 


park. 
Mr. HarviE: Is there anything in the estimates for this? _ 


Mr, ROBERTSON: Yes. a 
Mr. Harvie: This year? ; 


Mr. RosBerRtTson: Up to a point on the west boundary of Wood Buf lo 
park, $160,000. 


7 
Mr. HarpIE: How many miles of road do you expect to construct? a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: We expect to construct 74 miles. ct 


Mr. Harpie: The total is 74 miles? ha 
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a Mr. ROBERTSON: We will try to get the mileage for you. I do not seem to : 
have it at the moment. We also have in the estimates this year an item for 


‘Surveys in the amount of $100,000, without its being tied down to particular 
roads. : 

ie Now, the highest priority I think apart from The Yellowknife to Fort 
Reliance road will be road which will run in general up to the east end- 
of Great Slave lake and down southwesterly towards Fort Smith. According 
to the reports from the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the 
mineral possibilities in that area south and east of Great Slave lake are very 
good, and it is regarded as high priority for surveys. So probably a sub- © 
stantial amount of that $100,000 will be used for preliminary survey of that 
road. big 
| Mr. Harpig: How many claims have been staked in that area which will 
be served by that road? 

Mr. RoBertson: I cannot tell offhand. We will find it out for you. 


| Mr. Harpiz: How many exploration companies are working in that area 
and also, on the road from Yellowknife to Fort Reliance, how many explora- 
tion companies are working in that area? 

| Mr. RoBertson: I will try to get that information. 


| The CHAIRMAN: Could you give the committee the total estimate for 
the Northwest Territories for roads, including surveys? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: For the coming year? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It is $6,895,600. 
_ Mr. Harvie: When you speak of all roads in the Northwest Territories, 
does that include the Mackenzie highway on the Alberta side? 
| Mr. ROBERTSON: No, not on the Alberta side. That would appear in the 
roads-to-resources vote. We could get this for you if it is desired. 

The CHairmMan: Not unless you want it, Mr. Hardie. 

Mr. Harvie: Yes, I would like to have it. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The Mackenzie highway, Enterprise to Yellowknife, that 


is a continuation, that portion around the west end of Great Slave lake; 
$4,110,000. 


Mr. Harpe: Will that be spent this year? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: That is the intention. 

The CHairnMAan: How many miles is that? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: The total road? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. Harvie: The total that this amount will cover? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It is 81 miles. 

Mr. HarpiE: Do you say 81 miles? 

__ Mr. Robertson: I am sorry, that was the wrong item. We do not appear 
‘O have the mileage here but we will get it. 

Mr. Harvie: In 1955 or 1956 when the road was started the original inten- 
ion was to go from Enterprise to Yellowknife. What is the total distance 
Mf that one? 

Mr. RowWLEy: It is 281 miles. 

Mr. HarprE: And how many miles have been completed to date? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It is completed to the south shore of the Mackenzie river. 
‘do not think any part is actually completed between: there and Rae. Is 
‘hat correct? 
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Mr. SIVERTZ: No, — ; sive Te 
Mr. Rogpertson: No part is sonra oleted: | | K 
Mr. Harpiz: Some work was done on it 50 miles out? 
Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes; on the north end we started at Yellowknife. 
Mr. Harpiz: How many miles are completed now on the whole thing? _ 
Mr. ROBERTSON: 140 miles are completed. 
Mr. Harvie: 140 miles have been completed? 
Mr. RoBERTSON: Yes, and work is to be done on the aaditional amount. — 
Mr. Harvie: So it is 141 miles for this year then? a 
Mr. RoBERTSON: Not for completion, but it is going to be completed in the 
summer of 1960. This will not complete it. 
The CHarrMAN: Mr. Robertson, you are going to give a breakdown > at 
Mr. Hardie’s request? : 
Mr. Rospertson: I think I have only given the first item. Mackenzie 
highway, $4,110,000. Approaches and landings for ferry, the initial work 
on. the ferry crossing the Mackenzie River, $355,000; the Marion river road, 
which would connect from Rae in the direction of Marion River—which is 
regarded as the first stage of an ultimate road to reach up towards Great 
Bear Lake, $300,000. i 
Mr. Stmpson: At what point does this ferry cross the Mackenzie? q 
_ Mr. Roxpertson: At Providence, upstream a short distance from Fort 
Providence. 
Reconstruction and widening the Mackenzie highway, from the Alberta 
boundary to Hay river, $100,000. 
Mr. McGrecor: How many miles is that? io 
Mr. RoBeRrTSON: It is 84 miles. This is only a start to it. The road Yellow- 
knife to Fort Reliance—this is survey only—$160,000. : 
Mr. Harvie: That is for survey? 
Mr. RoBEeRTSON: Yes, that is correct. The road from Fitzgerald to Bell 1 
Rock, $1,022,000. Fort Smith to Pine Lake, which is in Wood Buffalo Park, 
$75,000. From Peace Point to the west boundary of Wood Buffalo Park, which 
would connect to the Alberta system, $160,000; Wood Buffalo Park secondary 
roads, $80,000; Fort Simpson road to connect ane and community, $30,000; 
from Fort Fitzgerald to Hay Camp, which is south in this direction, $175,000. 
Frobisher Bay—this is the first one in the eastern Arctic, and it is not 
on the map—the road there from the docks and landing sites, to serve the 
town, $200,000. General item for surveys, $100,000. And then there are 
minor items, Mr. Chairman, to make up the balance of $6, 895, 000. 
The CHaiRMAN: That makes a total of? 
Mr. Ropertson: $6,895,000. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is the total of 13 projects you have under way? 
Mr. RopertTson: Plus minor ones. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, plus minor ones. 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 
Mr. Harpie: A great deal of which is serving Wood Buffalo Park, as fa 11 
as items go? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, as far as items go, but not in terms of cost. 
Mr. Harvie: No, not in terms of cost, just items? | 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 
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Mr. Simpson: Is Wood Buffalo Park south of the 60th parallel? 


| Mr. ROBERTSON: It is both north and south; it runs from approximately 
that point, north of it, to about 200 miles south of it. 


Mr. Harvie: I wonder if I could ask Mr. Connelly in regard to this road | 
the former administration started and the present administration are trying 
to complete: What type of contract was let last year for Providence north? 
Was it on the unit price basis, or on a rental price basis? 


Mr. CONNELLY: On a unit price basis. 

Mr. HarpiE: On a unit price basis? 

Mr. CONNELLY: Yes. 

Mr. HarpiE: Who got the contract? 

Mr. Conne.ty: I think it was MacNamara. 
Mr. Harvie: No, it was not. 

: Mr. CONNELLY: Either Mannix or MacNamara. 


| Mr. Harpie: No, that is not the contract. That is the contract for the 
Mackenzie River to Providence North. That is the section built last year 
and not this year. Was it let on a unit price basis? 

| Mr. CONNELLY: Yes, I understand so. I will check that though. 

: Mr. Harpie: I wonder if we could have a witness who could tell us these 
shings as we go along? 

Mr. CONNELLY: I will get Mr. Williams. 
| Mr. ROBERTSON: These are handled by Public Works, and perhaps we 
should have Mr. Williams back. 

Mr. Harpie: Mr. Cunningham is here, and perhaps he could answer on 
vhat type of contract the work was let last year on the section north of 
?rovidence. : 
_ Mr. F. J. G. Cunnincuam (Assistant Deputy Minister): I am sorry, I — 
‘annot. 

_ Mr. Rosertson: We work out the requirement and lay down what we 
vant, and Public Works handles the contract. 

_ The CHarrman: Would it be helpful if we had Mr. Williams back this 
ifternoon? 

Mr. Harvie: All right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions you would like to ask? 

Mr. Harvie: There is a general question I could ask Mr. Robertson. 
When he presented this brief to the Gordon Commission in 1955, he made 
epresentations for the building of roads in the Northwest Territories. I 
vonder what the total mileage of those roads was that he mentioned? 

Mr. RoBertson: I cannot answer that from memory. I would have to 
et my brief and check on the figures. I have not a copy here, and I have 
ot looked at it for about a year or two. 

Mr. HarpIE: Have you any plans in your repartment to finish this network 
f roads within the next five years? 

_ Mr. Rogertson: You say, “to finish the network of roads”? 

Mr. HarpIE: Yes, these roads, within the next five years? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Not all of those will be finished in five years, but a very 
arge part will be done in the next five years. We have a planned program. 

Mr. Harpir: That will finish these roads in the next five years? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: No, it will not finish them, but it will carry out a very 
wge part of the program. 
~ 21376-9—3 | 
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Mr. “HARDIE: We will ait ined. we oes the ‘total yilenzes! Oatte +0 ‘el 
Bear Lake, you mentioned a moment ago that you intended to gO north : 
this road to Bear Lake. I am wondering if you now have the ‘information 1 
asked for the other day, with nceone to the ore body at Eldorado | mine at Great 
Bear Lake? nade Nip = 
Mr. RoBERTSON: I did not remember that this had been asked fore’: ‘ 
Mr. HarpDIE: Yes, I asked for it the other day. 
Mr. RoperTSonN: It must have been when the minister was here. 
Mr. Harvie: Yes, the minister was here. 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM: We have information, but I do not think we are able 
disclose it to the committee. “ 
Mr. Harpie: It was made public two years ‘ago and was printed in the 
Financial Post. 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM: We have the information and the statement of accoun ye 
of what is going on now on. 
Mr. SIveRTz: From mile 31 to mile 83, ‘Providence to Rae, awarded 
-MacNamara Construction Limited, $941,600. 4 
Mr. Harvie: Which contract is that? 
Mr. SIvertz: From mile 31, that is from Providence, to Rae, mile 83. i 
Mr. Harvie: But from mile 0 to mile 31, I asked for Providence Nong h 
You are going from mile 31 above Providence. I want to know who got 
contract and what type of contract it was from mile 0 to mile 31. a a 
Mr. RoBERTSON: How would it be if you wait for Mr. Williams? a 
Mr. Harvie: Could Mr. Cunningham tell me what the life of the ore bo dy 
is at Rayrock, which is north, in the Marion River area, where they say the 
road is going this year? ' a 
The CHAIRMAN: That would be for Mr. Williams. a 
Mr. Ropertson: I do not think we should answer this: this is Dre te 
property. \ 
The CHAIRMAN: I think I can understand Mr. Hardie’s reason for aan 
the question, basing it no doubt, on the necessity for roads and expenditures 0 of 
money and so on; but I think we should be careful about anything in tesa 
of uranium. a 
Mr. Harpie: Well, I can tell you. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us not put it on the record. = a q 
Mr. Harvie: I am going to put it on the record. I read it in the Financi 
Post two or three years ago, that the life of Eldorado mine on Port Radiuill 
was five years from that date, which would leave it now with two years of ore 
ahead of it. ~ 
Mr. MarteL: They have developed new ore. a ; 
Mr. HarpiE: They are running out of ore, and are now Gree on a D1 
area of something like 250,000 square miles, to try and pick up something. | 
The CHAIRMAN: You are not suggesting that the mre ell are not wor th 
building a road for? “a 
Mr. Harvie: I am not suggesting anything of the kind. I am asking } m} 
questions, and am directing my questions through you to the officials from whom 
I want the answers. I do not think you know the answers, and I do not think 
that you have any right to comment on the questions. Pe: 
Mr. Rosertson: I do not know whether I should comment in general 
Mr. Chairman. ; ee 
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The Cuarrman: I will not ask the witness to answer that question. 


~ Mr. Harpix: In the area that the road or, at least, the survey is going to. he 
Jone this year, to Ft. Reliance, have you had any request from the only | 

eople I know of that are doing any development work in that area—Taurconis 
“Mine Limited—for a road, or can you tell us what type of request, if any, 
they have made—whether for roads or airstrips? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: As far as Taurcanis is concerned there is no intention to 
have a road to the vicinity of Taurcanis—which is, for the information of the 
‘committee, north a bit, and east of Yellowknife. An airstrip has been built 
with assistance from government to serve Taurcanis. 

va As far as the rest is concerned, the main roads system to open the area 
is not posited on requests by any companies. It is posted on overall advice 
_as to the resource potential and mineral possibilities in the area. So requests 
May come in and are answered in the negative. On the other hand, if resource 
potential looks very good, without any request at all, it may be decided a road 
should be built into that area. 


Mr. Harpig: Will the federal government maintain that road? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Fifteen per cent of the maintenance is territorial, and 85 4 


_ Mr. Suvpson: When was federal assistance given on this airstrip at this 
“mine of which you are speaking? 


Mr. SIvERTZ: In 1957-58. _ 
_Mr. Srupson: Can you give me the amount of the federal assistance? 
Mr. SIVERTZ: I cannot give you that figure at this moment. I have it. 


_ Mr. Harpiz: When did the government decide to give assistance to Taur- 
“canis” and Rae Rock is building airstrips? When was the decision made they 
should give assistance? 


a Mr. ROBERTSON: We would have to check to find out when the first pay- 
ment was made. But the amount paid last year was $18,756. 


mt Mr. Harvie: What about the decision to enter into a policy such as this? 


_ Mr. Ropertson: We will have a representative of the Department of 
‘Public Works here this afternoon. 


e: _ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now 11.30 and I hope it is agreeable to 
“everyone that we have as a witness Mr. Williams from the Department of 
Public Works this afternoon. 
We have made a commitment for Monday and Tuesday to go on with the 
estimates of the Travel Bureau. On behalf of the committee I told Mr. Argue 
that we would start on Wednesday with the estimates of the National museum, 
as he has to be out of the city later on that week and for some time. I hope that 
S agreeable to the committee. 
So if you gentlemen think it is agreeable, we will now adjourn until this 
afternoon after the orders of the day. Might I suggest that the department put 


: these significant lines on the maps? 
Ve Mr. ROWLEY: Would it be acceptable if we had two separate maps, because 


‘there is too much on that map to get on one map alone. Hence I propose to 


place the isotherms and the tree line on one map and the communications on | 
another. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 
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The CHarRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. I am sorry we are 
late in starting. 
Mr. Argue has been substituted for Mr. Fisher as a member. of our com- 
mittee. It is necessary for us to consider substituting the name of Mr. Argue 
in place of that of Mr. Fisher on our steering committee. Is it Ae ee 
Agreed. a 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There is one matter arising out of 
Mr. Robertson’s report this morning on the comparative figures between the 
Soviet Arctic and the Canadian north. Would it be possible to have photo- 
graphic reproductions made of the two maps, and have them made available 
to the members of the committee? Would that be feasible? I think they 
would be useful for reference. 
Mr. Stvertz: Photographic reproductions could be made and we would 
gladly make them if the committee members wish to have them. : 
The CHAIRMAN: If it is the wish of the committee, they could be se 
Mr. Coates: Photographic reproductions of the two maps, the Canadian. | 
and the Russian sides? . 
Mr. FtemMiInG (Okanagan Revelstoke): I meant EMEA eae of that map, 
but not necessarily photographic ones. 


The CHAIRMAN: The department will take care of it but they will not be 
in colour. However, the lines will indicate what they mean and there will be , 


an interpretation. 
The department has replies to be incorporated in the proceedings, to Mr, 
Hardie’s questions about roads started since July 1, 1957. 


Mr. ConNELLY: The question was: what new roads have been started since | 


z 


uly iar £907. ie 
Mr. Harpiz: That was not already surveyed. 4 
Mr. CoNNELLY: Perhaps if I read the ones that have been started, 

Williams could say whether they were surveyed previously to that. 


1. The road from Peace Point to the west boundary: of Wood Buffalo Park. 
2. Resurfacing of the Yellowknife to the airport road. 

. The Fort Fitzgerald to Bell Rock road. 

. Reconstruction, Fort Simpson to airport road. 

_ Road from Fort Smith to Pine Lake. 

Survey and clearing of road from Yellowknife to Marian Lake. 
Survey of road from Yellowknife to Fort Reliance. 

8. Fort Fitzgerald to Rocky Point. 


i, 


Ao ® Ww 


The second question was with respect to the road from Peace Point ‘a 
Wood Buffalo Park, first as to the mileage. This is 81 miles. 


When was the survey started? That was in 1957-58. 


(At this point Mr. Coates took the chair as acting chairman.) ~ 


Mr. Harpie: That is on the road from Fort Smith to Wood Buffalo Park. 
Mr. CONNELLY: From Peace Point to Wood Buffalo Park. | 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Peace Point to the west boundary. 
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| Mr. Harvie: That is an extension of the road from Peace Point. ‘The road 
from Smith to the west boundary starts at Smith, not at Peace Point. I asked 
when the survey of that road from Smith to the west boundary of the park 
_ was started, in what year? 3 
Mr. ConnELLY: The only part that has been properly surveyed is from Peace 
_ Point to Wood Buffalo Park. 
| Mr. Harpig: There was no survey made before that? ~f 
___Mr. ConneLty: There was a survey done in the winter of 1957-58 from 
Smith to Pine Lake. 
Mr. Harpig: Not to Peace Point? 
} Mr. CONNELLY: No. 
Mr. HarpDIE: Does that complete all the answers? 
3 Mr. CONNELLY: You asked about the road from Providence to Rae, mile 0 
to mile 31, and what type of contract was let, and to what company. 
| Mr. HARDIE: Yes. 
| Mr. CONNELLY: The contract was a rental of equipment contract, and 
the company was Linton-Reimmer; it was a joint contract. 
| The total mileage of roads constructed in the last five years was approx- 
imately 270 miles of major roads, and 197 miles of secondary dirt roads. And 
-when did we assist Taurcanis? That was in 1958-59. 
: Mr. Harpie: And the discovery at Rae Rock? 
Mr. CONNELLY: That was at the same time. 

Mr. Harpig: Are we through with these answers now? If so, before we 
'go on, I asked for the total mileage of the roads shown in the brief that the 
‘department presented to the Gordon Commission, what the total mileage of 
those roads was and how many miles have been completed to date. 
: Mr. Sivertz: Mr. Robertson said this morning that he would have those 
put together, but it would be necessary to add up the various parts in his 
Teport. That has not yet been done. . 
| Mr. Harvie: I would like to ask some questions in regard to this contract 
for mile 0 to mile 31 on the notrh side of the Mackenzie, which was let as 
‘stated a moment ago on a rental-equipment basis. 
| How does the cost per mile of this section compare with the cost per mile 
‘of the section immediately north of mile 31 which I think MacNamara or 
Mannix did last year? 
| Mr. CONNELLY: That is this year’s contract. They did from mile 0 to mile 
31 last summer, and they now have a contract for 31 to 85 and from 85 to 138. 
Mr. Harvie: They told me this morning they had 81 miles completed. I 
asked about from mile 0 to mile 31. 
: Mr. CONNELLY: Did you say south of the Mackenzie? 

Mr. Harvie: No, north of the Mackenzie. 

Mr. CONNELLY: You are talking about Providence North? 

Mr. HarpDiE: Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: There are 31 miles completed. 
Mr. Harpire: How did this cost per mile on the rental equipment basis 
compare to the unit price cost that has been contracted now to Mannix? 
| Mr. WILuIAMs: There is one to Mannix and one to MacNamara. 
Mr. Harpie: How did they compare on a mileage basis? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: The rental contract for the work done—and there is still 
some surfacing to do on it—runs about $15,000 per mile. 


Mr. McGrecor: On a rental basis? 
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Mr. WiitaMs: Yes; and on ke Ns price wee an: our. quantities and 
the tenders we have in now, it is about $19,000. But you particularly will 
appreciate that the two jobs are not exactly comparable, because at the north 
end we ran into those boulder ridge conditions. 7 

Mr. McGrecor: On the end from mile 31 to mile 80 the same conditions 
exist. eo 
Mr. Witutams: No, once you get up to about mile 55 or 60, around Caen 
Lake, you start hitting into those boulder regions which is difficult, and which 
do not exist on the southern end. Actually from the standpoint of quantity 
and class of material there is not much of a spread, not as much as I thought 
there might be. a 

Mr. HarpDiE: You would not call for a contract where you acrene there e 
was going to be a big spread? 

Mr. WiLLiaMs: No, I thought we would shave even more than we did. 

Mr. Harvie: Both of them were comparable? | 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. : D, 

Mr. Harprr: I gather that the unit and the rental price bids were 
comparable. q 

Mr. WILLIAMS: There is one factor we cannot evaluate. I will be able to 
tell you about it around this time next year. 4 

Last year, based on the equipment we called for and the operation we 
anticipated, we thought we could get 50 miles done, but we only got 31. As you. 
realize, the disadvantage of a rental contract, and there is not the same incon 
—hbut we are hoping to get better mileage, out of this unit price. q 

Mr. Harpie: You are expecting to finish this whole stretch of road by 
November of this year? 


Mr. WituiaMs: That is right. | 

Mr. Harvie: Was it a local contractor who did it on a rental basis? 4 

Mr. Wiuutams: Linton is local; Rimmer is from somewhere north of 
Edmonton, at High River. " 

Mr. Harvie: In any event why did you call for these contracts for such loua 
stretches of road? | 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Well, actually, it was to get what we thought would be the 
the best price. If you We it down into, too small pieces, the cost of your 
overhead, or of your move, which are fixed for the mileage you will do unde! te 
the contract, there are fewer miles to spread it over, so that it costs you more. 
Therefore the more miles you can include, the thinner you can spread your 
overhead and fixed charges. 


Mr. HarpiEe: So, to go back to this road from Flat Creek into the Peel 
Plateau which you have let on a rental basis this year, you expect that the cost 
will be higher this year than when you start to call for unit price bids? | 

Mr. Wiuuiams: I hope it will. | é 

Mr. Harpie: You mean that the rental price will be higher? 

Mr. WiuuiamMs: No, I hope we will get very much better unit price bids 
as a result of the one we are doing this year than we would have, had we 


started out in mid-winter this year and called for a. two year unit price 
contract. 


Mr. HarpiE: On the north end of that road you started out from Yellow v- 
knife to Rae. ‘ 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 
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me Mr. HARDIE: “What was the amount of the contract given to the MacNamara 


Construction Company? That was the original contract in 1957, I think, in the > 
spring of 1957? | | 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 


oe Mr. Harvie: For mile 0 to mile 20 out of Vellowlnite) What was the 
“original contract price? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Just a minute—it was $695,172. 
Mr. HARDIE: ‘You say $695,172? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 


Mr. Harpig: What have you paid to MacNamara on this contract to date 
for mile 0 to mile 20? 


- Mr. WILLIAMS: I am guessing a bit on this, but I will give you the last one 
a have a record of here, which is 1958; it was $939,212. 


__Mr. Harpte: You say $939,212? 
_. Mr. Witiiams: That is right. 

S Mr. HARDIE: In answer to a question I put on the order Paneer some time | 
_ago. The question is: 


he What was the total amount paid to MacNamara Construction Com- 
iB pany Limited from April 1, 1958, to January 31, 1959, for work done. 
3 on the road between Yellowknife .... 


and so on 
2 3 _ Does this amount cover the total contract? 
and the answer to that is: 
| No. The total amount of the contract is $1,072,684.24. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: That is what is authorized, but not necessarily paid. I 
would have to check that. 


_ Mr. Harpie: Is that stretch of road completed? 
Mr. SLOGAN: I move we adjourn for a division in the house. 


i _ The VICE CHAIRMAN: Is the committee agreeable to meeting tomorrow at. é 
9: 30? 


Agreed. 
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Doucett, MacRae, _ Roberge, 

Drouin, . Martel, Robichaud, ‘ 

Dumas, | | Martineau, — | _ Simpson, a 
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Godin, © McQuillan, ~ Stearns, 

Granger, Mitchell, ~Woolliams—35. 


| Eric H. Jones, 
: Clerk of the Committee. 


CORRIGENDA (English Edition only) 


Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 29, June 1, 1959. 
Page 849, 7th paragraph: for “Mr. NIELSEN” substitute “Mr. HARDIE”. 


line 35: for “is” substitute “of”. 
Page 859, line 17: for “‘waul” substitute ‘“would’’. 


Page 861, line 8: delete “they are within”: and ue: Upcaeons “insert “have 
‘been lost’. ‘ 
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be sig 
ae The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met, at 9.50 o’clock 
a.m. this day. 


ie Members present: Messrs. Argue, Cadieu, Coates, Dumas, Fleming (Okana- 
-gan- Revelstoke), Gundlock, Hardie, Korchinski, Martel, McQuillan, Nielsen, 
ie Payne, Simpson and Slogan—(14). : 


4 


~ 


~ In attendance, of the Department of Northern Affairs cng National Re- 
sources: Messrs. B. G. Sivertz, Director, Northern Administration Branch; A. B. 
Connelly, Chief, and J. I. Nicol, Assistant Chief, Engineering Division; G. M. 
‘Carty, Chief Administrative Officer; D. W. Bartlett, Executive Officer; M. A. 
‘Currie and G. H. Montsion, Administrative Officers, and E. R. Stimpson, 
‘Northern Administration Hoh and of the Depurtivent of Public Works: 
Mr. G. B. Williams, Chief Engineer, Development Engineering Branch. 

e _ Neither the Chairman nor the Vice-Chairman being present at the opening 
of the meeting, on motion of Mr. Slogan, seconded by Mr. Korchinski. 


Resolved,—That Mr. H. C. McQuillan be acting Chairman of this meeting. 
Thereupon Mr. McQuillan assumed the Chair. 


iz The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of 
‘the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and continued on 
Items 275 to 280 relating to the Northern Administration Branch. 


he . 
| Officials were questioned on matters relating to the said items, in particular 
concerning road construction and tenders therefor. 


a At 10.20 o’clock a.m., the Committee having lost its quorum, it recessed — 
‘until TO.3D20' clock ‘acm: at which it time it again had a quorum. 


3 The Committee continued its questioning of officials on the aforesaid - 
‘matters. 

» At 11.00 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.00 o’clock p.m. 
pps day. | 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


4 FRIDAY, June 5, 1959. 
bud 

At 3.50 o’clock p.m. this day the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests 
and Waters resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the Depart- 


ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources and continued on Items 275 
to 280 relating to the Northern Administration Branch. 


a. Mr. J. W. Murphy, the Chairman, not being present, by agreement, Mr. 
‘Robert C. Coates took the Chair. 

e . 

o 
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Members present: Messrs. Baskin, Gan ‘Coates, Salone. (Okanague 
Revelstoke), Korchinski, Martel, Mais, (Cape Breton North and Victoria), 
Nielsen, Payne, Simpson, Slogan and smith Calgary South)—(12). 


In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting with the addition of 
Mr. R. G. Robertson, Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources, and Mr. E. W. Humphrys, Chief Engineer and General Manager, 


Mr. Nielsen recorded certain revisions to be made to Issue No. 29 of thel 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Committee of June 1, 1959 (For 
detail thereof see Corrigenda on the inside cover page of this issue ). 


Officials were again questioned on matters concerning Items 275 to 280, 
in part in regard to the construction of roads and on tenders therefor. 


Items 275 to 280 were approved. 


Items 476 and 477 were called; the said items relate to advances to the 
Northern Canada Power Commission and advances in accordance with agree~ 
ments pursuant to the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act. 


Mr. Robertson explained the purpose of the said items. Questions thereon 1 
were asked of Messrs. Robertson and Humphrys. 


Items 476 and 477 were approved. 


At 4.15 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m. x) r 
Monday, June 8, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


7 EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, June 5, 1959 
9:50. am. 
Mr. SLOGAN: Gentlemen, in the absence of the chairman and the vice 


“chairman, I should like to nominate Mr. McQuillan to take the chair, seeing 
that we have a quorum. 


Agreed. 


7 The ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. McQuillan): Gentlemen, we will come to- 
order and proceed from where we left off yesterday. 


Mr. HARDIE: Perhaps Mr. Connelly has the information that I asked for. 
-I do not want all the information I asked for yesterday at this time; but when 
we ended up I was asking questions in regard to a contract front mile 0 to— 
“mile 20 out of Yellowknife towards Fort Rae. If they have that information, 
Ican go ahead. But I do not want all these answers grouped into one now. 
al: want to keep on this one contract first; we can get the other answers later. 
-Have you that information on the contract? 


Mr. A. B. CONNELLY (Chief, Engineering Division): You were asking the 
unit prices, were you not? 

Mr. Harvie: No; I asked Mr. Williams yesterday about the original 
contract, the McNamara contract, from mile 0 to mile 20 out of Yellowknife 
to Fort Rae. He gave me an answer that the original contract was for some- 
thing like $695,000. I asked him what had been spent to date on the road, 
and I think he gave me a figure of $939,000. 

i ‘The ACTING CHAIRMAN: May I interrupt? I understand Mr. Williams has 
this information, if you will await his return. Here he is. 

Mr. HarpDIE: Mr. Williams, yesterday we were at the point where I had 
asked what the total contract price is, as of now, on the contract of McNamara 
“construction from mile 0 to mile 20 out of oon ane 
: Mr. G. B. WILLIAMS (Chief Engineer, Development Engineering Division, 
‘Department of Public Works): Yes: yesterday I gave a figure of $939,212. I 
'wish to change that figure. That was the last progress estimate I had listed 
| as paid. What you want is the total cost of this contract to completion? 

Mr. Harvie: That is right. f 


Mr. WILLIAMS: The job is complete, with the exception of some trimming 
Which they could not get done; and we have a hold-back which has not been 
paid to them but is owing when they complete this. It will be done this 
“summer. : 

The total value of the contract, on the basis of the measurements now 
'made—which are still subject to our own audit in headquarters—is 
| $1,056,856.88. 
ss Mr. Harpir: May I ask Mr. Williams this: this figure for completion of 
this section from mile 0 to mile 20. There is another contract for— 


Mr. WILLIAMS: For the gravelling. 
Mr. HARDIE: Yes. Does this include the gravelling? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: No. 
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Mr. HARDIE: Why is thers a Vimveeee in ‘The orem contract, ico: wa 
based on a unit price bid? The low tenderer, I Api osue got the contract? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: That is right. . ’ 

Mr. Hardie: For something like $695, 0002 

Mr. WILLIAMS: $695,172. 

Mr. HarRpDIE: Before you go any further—when was that contract let? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: March 13, 1957. ; 

Mr. Harpie: Could you give me the reason why there is a difference nov 7 
of something like $350,000 to $400,000 in this price? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes; their contract is from mile 0 to mile 20. In the 
winter of 1957-58 we extended their contract for brushing and grubbing as 
winter work, for the brushing poner of it, from mile 20 to mile 40. This is 
added into the contract. 7 


Mr. HARDIE: How much did that brushing cost for those 20 Pian 

Mr. WILLIAMS: $150,000. = 

Mr. Harvie: How much an acre is that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Roughly, $300. : | 

Mr. HarpIE: $300 an acre for brushing? . 

Mr. WILLIAMS: That is brushing and grubbing where necessary. 

Mr. HARDIE: Did you call for tenders on this winter work? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: No, this is an extension of the contract. 

Mr. HARDIE: You just gave an extension? a 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. But, mind you, it was at their contract unit price 
which had been established by a public tender call. a 

Mr. Harvie: But their contract on the unit price would not necessarily be. 
the lowest tender for that type of work? a 

Mr. WiLLiams: Not necessarily, no. . 
Mr. HARDIE: Well, was it the lowest price that was offered on the original 
tenders? , 

Mr. WILLIAMS: I do not know. . 

The Actinc CHairmMan: Mr. Hardie, are we not getting into the field of 
the public accounts committee? a 

Mr. Harvie: Mr. Chairman, we have heard members of your group— 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Not my group, I am chairman here now. F 

Mr. Harpiz: —for three deys on Inuvik, on the same line of questioning. 
At that time I raised the same point of order, that I was willing to leave it 
to the public accounts committee. Since this questioning has gone on, with 
regard to Inuvik, for three days, I thought I was within my rights to car 3 
on the same type of questioning on another item. a 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: I do not necessarily, as chairman, approve of 
what went on before. I would appreciate it if you would make this kind of 
questioning as short as possible. q 


Mr. Harpire: Well, I will make my questions just as short as I pasebiae can 
The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Mr. HARDIE: So then, Mr. Williams, the brushing and arupniie was ac 
tually an extension, or negotiated— 


Mr. WILLIAMS: An extension. 
Mr. HARDIE: An extension of the contract at the unit price? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: That is right—established by public tender. 
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Mr. HARDIE: But that was not neseestig the lowest tender price you 
es received in the original contract? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Capieu: It is quite common for such a thing to be entered into— 
the fact that McNamara Construction Company would be the company that 
_ would have the equipment on the job. 


a ~ Mr. HARDIE: What was the lowest price of other companies on srubbing 
_ and clearing? 


: _ Mr. WILLIAMS: Grubbing was one increase. You did not get the rest of 
it. I would like to give you that. 


Mr. HARDIE: Yes, in 1957-58, what was the the rest? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: There is approximately $25,000 involved in the fastalietion 
of a structural arch culvert at mile 20, whereas in the preliminary design 
we had contemplated a bridge. When we had constructed that far we found 
-we could put in a culvert installation. Le 
3 Mr. Harpiz: It will cost $25,000 more than what you estimated for the 
_ bridge? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: No. We had a bridge estimated for, and a separate con- 
tract which would have been much more. It was not in the McNamara 
Be oniract We were going to call a separate contract to put in a bridge. 
be As you know, it is a little tough to get around that country, and we had 
' no experience to go by. We found we could put in a culvert; and as this is 
| just a case of purchasing an installation, which we did as an extra to the 
fe _ contract. 
: _ There are some minor extras for construction, but by and large the — 
_ balance of the increase represents increased quantities after the contract was_ 
i called for. That is, the tentative design we had for the job, the quantities. 
' we had estimated, were not sufficient for the project, 


Mr. HARDIE: Your estimate of quantities on that job was under? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 


Mr. HARDIE: When you called for the contract? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: That is right. I might say, this is the purpose of using 
Fe unit price contracts in highway construction. You speak of a contract amount 
pot. $695,000. That figure never even appears in the actual contract with 
Pine contractor. What appears in the contract is the common excavation at 
so. many cents per cubic yard, the rock excavation at so many cents per cubic 
_ yard. That item of $695,000 is a control figure which is exercised by Treasury _ 
Board on us when dealing with the contract. 


Mr, HARDIE: What do you estimate the rock at, how many yards? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: I do not know. 


ee + Mr, Harvie: The other $170,000 then, or whatever it was, was due to an 
- under- estimate in the original called for tender of the amounts? 


Mr. WiLLtIaMs: Actually you estimate you are going to get excavations 
_ from area A, and when you get to it area A happens to be under about a 
' foot of water, so you go to area B and have a longer haul for your material. 
_ Or you estimate you are going to have 50,000 yards of a certain type of fill, © 
-and by the time you get that fill up enough, it has gone down below, and 
pee you use 70,000 yards. That experience certainly is not uncommon. 
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4 Mr. Harvie: I think I am through with that question. I would like to 
_ have your own opinion of this extension from Enterprise to Yellowknife, with 
regard to the Mackenzie River crossing. Do you think that this road can 
"serve the area north of the Mackenzie River? . 
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The AcTING CHAIRMAN: I think that. Meaicl is. “out of pact under ‘hel 
circumstances. I do not think you can ask Mr. Williams to answer questions 
like that, asking him to express an opinion. 


Mr. Harvie: They have done it around here during thie. other Soramnittam 
meetings, but I will not do it myself. 4 
I want to ask a question with regard to the Mackenzie. Have you an 
estimate of what it will cost to bridge the Mackenzie? ¥ 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 
Mr. Harpie: What is that estimate? 2 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Approximately $6 million. 
Mr. Harpies: It is $6 million? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 


Mr. SLoGAN: This item 280, this $9 million, is that just for roads in the 
Yukon and eee Territories, or for the province a well? I notice it says : 
“to the provinces’’. j 


Mr. WiLL1amMs: That is just the provinces, only. 


Mr. SLOGAN: Could you tell me how much of the amount of $9 million | 
is being spent in the province of Manitoba? 


Mr. G. M. Carty (Chief Administrative Officer): Perhaps I could deal 
with that question. e . 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Carty? 


Mr. Carty: The roads-to-resources program should not be confused with 
the territorial roads. This is entirely a program for the construction of roads - 
within the provinces. { 

In February 1958, the federal government offered each province assistance . 
amounting to $74 million over a five-year period for the construction of roads" ‘ 
which the provinces would not otherwise build, and which would lead into- 
areas with resource development potential. In the case of Manitoba a pro- 
gram has been agreed to with the province that will result in the eventual - 
expenditure of the entire $15 million. ; 


Mr. SLoGAn: This is on a 50-50 basis? 


Mr. Carty: Yes, the federal government will pay $74 million; that is 
correct. 4 

During the present year the expenditure will not be $14 million, because! | 
originally the offer had been that the program would be on a five-year basis. 4 
We realized that it was a little difficult from a budgeting point of view for 
some of the provinces, to limit them to five years. It would have meant 
that, if they did not keep construction up to schedule some of the money 
would go down the drain. As a result, the policy was changed so that the — 
term of the program could vary from province to province; in one province | 
it would be five years, in another six years, and in another seven; it goes as 
high as 11 years in the case of Newfoundland, and Manitoba will he a seven-— 
year program. 


Mr. SLocan: Can you tell us what roads are under consi nena in thal 
province? 


Mr. Carty: The minister has given an under- taking to the premier off 4 
Manitoba and to the ministers concerned in all provinces that he will not 
announce details of the program until the agreements have been formally | 


signed. The agreement with Manitoba is just about to be signed, but it has 


not been signed as yet. i 


Mr. SLOGAN: Does the province determine where the roads are going 
to go, or is that done in consultation with the federal government? 


Mr. Carty: The province makes the _ initial proposal; and it is then 
negotiated in consultation with the federal government. i 


% 


~ 
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Bn the case of Manitoba, as you know, the government has chee in 
that province. A program had been negotiated as early as last June, and then, 
with the change of government, we reopened the negotiations and the program 
“now agreed to is slightly different from that agreed to originally. 

_ In answer to your question, it has been a case of negotiation and con- 
sultation between us. 


| Mr. SLOGAN: Could you make public what roads were negotiated with the 
former government? 


Mr. Carty: I do not think I can do that, in the light of the minister’s 
undertaking to both governments in Manitoba that he would not reveal the 
details, and they would not, until the agreement was signed. 


_ Mr. Siocan: In other words, this is still in the planning stage, and there 
! is no road construction under that program begun in Manitoba? 


Mr. Carty: Yes, the minister authorized each province—once a program 
had been agreed to in principle, even though the formal agreement was not 
signed—to commence construction of the agreed roads, subject to eventual 
‘Signing of an agreement and subject always, of course, to the conditions and 
terms of the agreement. Any expenditure made on or aiter the date on 
which he gave that authorization will qualify for federal assistance. 


Mr. SLOGAN: Even though the provinces started building the road we 
cannot make public what roads are being built? 


‘ Mr. Carty: That is so. That may not appear to make much sense. If 
a person wanted to find out what roads were being built, all he need do is 
to drive around Manitoba and find them. 

On the other hand, it was anticipated the agreements would have ek 
‘signed sooner than they are. The reason for the delay, as I have stated, is 
as a result of representations from several provinces in respect to the tine 
schedule. The government decided on this stretch-out in the program, whereby 
they would not be required to do all the work in five years. 

The original formula was quite rigid, and if the province did less than $3 
“million worth of work in any given year, it had to, in the next year, do that 
full year’s work plus what they were behind. hes could only. Gantry. i 
over one year. If they did not make up the deficit in the second year, the 
‘money would go down the drain. 

. The present formula is based on a realistic estimate of what they can 
‘Spend in each of a given number of years: and that number of years varies 
from province to province. 


Mr. Stocan: I could not ask you then about any specific roads that are 
being planned, or anything like that? 


Mr. Carty: I am afraid I could not give those details. 


Mr. SLOGAN: Perhaps I could give you some recommendations, so they 
can be taken into consideration when you are budgeting. 


Mr. Carty: I think that is in order. 


The AcTING CHainrMAN: I do not think they are in order as far as this 
committee is concerned. 

Mr. Carty: In fairness to the hon. member, I should say that that program. 
is already agreed to and the mere signing of the agreement is really a legal 
formality. We have agreed on the program and on the terms of the agree- 
Ment, but we have not signed the formal agreement. 

Mr. Harvie: Mr. Chairman, I do not think Mr. Williams cares to be here 
all day. If no other members have any other questions for Mr. Williams 
in regard to roads in the Northwest Territories, which we started dealing 
with yesterday, I wonder if I could ask him a few more questions and possibly 
let him go, rather than have him sit here, because as far as roads-to-resources 
program is concerned I do not think that he would be questioned. 
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The ACTING CHitner All right. 


‘Mr. Harpie: Could Mr. Williams tell me on this Eateeecie to: Fort 
Rae portion—and I am now speaking of the completed road, of the gravel 
surface—what will the cost per mile be? i‘ A 

Mr. WILLIAMS: I would say on section mile 0 to mile 20, the McNamara 
portion, I think it will run around $62,000 a mile. On the then portion, 7 
will run an average of about, pretty close to $50,000 a mile. | 

Mr. Harvie: Is there any reason for a difference of $12,000 a mile? it 
is pretty well the same type of country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, but they are a year apart in tender calls. I thing 
a lot of it is) stricthy— ql 


Mr. HARDIE: Decreased costs? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Once you get a program started in the area you get more 
competition, and the more competition you have, the more knowledge 
you have of conditions, and the more advantageous your price is. 


Mr. HARDIE: How many contractors bid ¢ on this section you called this year, 
from mile 20 to Fort Rae? y 


Mr, WILLIAMS: Actually that was last year. a 
Mr. Harvie: All right, last year? pi = 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Offhand, I cannot give it to you, but from our standpoint 
it was a very good tender call—there were 7 to 10 tenders received. 4 
Mr. HARDIE: Were there not seven or eight tenders received in the origina il 
mile 0 to mile 20 contract? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Six, we are going back to our discussion of a couple. of 
days ago, about taking a bit of a risk. On the first one, there had not peen Lin 
a highway contract awarded in this area, in that portion going epee 7 
Yellowknife. 


Mr. HarpiE: So the experience of the first year has actually reduced the 


cost? a 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, that is what I was harking at the other dae creating 
good competition. 4 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: I see we have the deputy chairman here, Mr. 
Nielsen. q 


Mr. NIELSEN: If the committee is agreeable, please carry on, Mr. McQuillar n. 
Item agreed to. 


Mr. HARDIE: Your department has done considerable work in investigatir 2 
over the Hay River, on the Mackenzie highway—the crossing there. Could 
you tell the committee whether or not a spillway could be built across tk 
river there to allow for, say, just a couple of days at break- -up, where you vu 
could not use the road? Could a spillway be constructed there, in you 
opinion, from the investigations you have done? fy 


Mr. WILLIAMS: You are getting into an engineering opinion of my own 
ona subject which is now under an over-all study as a result of a series o: 


Mr. Harvie: No; from the investigations your department has carried out 
over the years— and they have carried out considerable investigation? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: You are quite right. On the basis of the conditions as we 
knew them; on the basis of information we had collected from our own staff, 
plus staff of Northern Affairs and National Resources, we had an idea that a 
spillway was perhaps the answer. You know the flooding condition there 

varies from year to year, depending on the break- -up condition. 4 

The opinion we had developed looked like the answer, and we were going 
ahead making designs and everything else on the basis that it was the answel 
4 Be 
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‘. of fosding eee in Hay Rive: townsite and up on the airport, which was — 
just as serious as we were trying to defend against, and yet the spillway 
ndition as it existed then was similar to what we had planned. 
0, in the circumstances we felt our proposal just was not sound, and we 
really felt that what was needed was a more thorough study. The key to the 
whole thing is the break-up of the ice into the river channel and out into the 
Fs mouth of the river. We went back to Northern Affairs and said we thought 
this was more than a question of flow at the crossings. Once break-up 
_ took place, it was more than the size of channel; it was a study of the break-up — 
of the ice. We suggested that this be gone pee pretty thoroughly by the 
Water Resources Branch, or someone should be called in to take a look at 
- this other approach that we had not covered too well. 


i Mr. HARDIE: How would the spillway affect flooding? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: The idea of the spillway was, that if you kept the fill down 
across the channel and had a big enough culvert so you always got some flow 
‘ ee when you had an ice jam down at the mouth that was going to pile 
up the water and flood it over the airport or into the town, the excess water, 
f instead of flooding into the town, would go down the Spillwan 
We felt it could go over the top, or go through the spillway, and you 
q would have a minor interruption in service, but not a serious one. In the 
spring of 1957, I think it was, we had that situation with a very low fill: 
i egal the crestline was not any higher than what we were going to put in 
ona spillway. Even with that condition, all the water that could get down 
Mthe channel went over that crest and still flooded in the town and the airport. 
So obviously the solution we had was just not good enough. 


Mr. HARDIE: I just do not see where the spillway has caused the flooding. 


| Mr. WILLIAMS: No, the spillway has not caused the flooding; that is my 

point. But we had serious doubts that it would be an effective solution, and 

: _ the real thing we thought was, was there any way you could get the ice out 

of that channel and prevent oe jams. If you could reduce the jams, the 

: _other part became easy. That is what Northern Affairs has asked for a study 
on now. | 


; Mr. Harpie: Is the flooding condition then the first factor that should © 
| be looked after? 
Ma Mr. WILLIAMS: It is the ice jam situation that is to be studied, and thet 
we will get the other solution. 
Mr. HARDIE: Have you ever had an estimate on what a bridge would cost? — 

Mr. WiniiaMs: Yes, we had estimates. The first year we made an esti- 
“mate was in 1955, I eae The trouble with a bridge is this: if you are going 
to build a bridge, you have to go the whole way, because if you have an 
- opening there, all the ice is going to try to get down that channel and will 
_ take out any bridge you put in, unless it is really substantial and open. 
ie Mr. HarpigE: Unless you anchor it back? 
> Mr. Witiiams: Well— 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: I think we are getting into petty—I will not say 
E “petty”, but into too much detail on this one particular project. We cannot 
| _ begin to examine the engineering aspects of every project that we are . 
"concerned with. 
Mr. Harpir: This committee took 15 meetings of Mines and Bet 
Surveys on personal opinions and everything else. 
The ACTING CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, but I do not think we will ever make 
“any progress in that way. You would like to make some progress, as much 
as the rest of us, I am sure. 
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Mr. Harpige: I have wanted to make some progress ever since the start. 
As far as I am concerned, if I cannot continue the line of questioning the rest 
in this committee have carried on, they can stick this euRurayLiee. : 


—At this point, Mr. Hardie retired from the meeting. 


Mr. Dumas: Mr. Chairman, I think this is very unfair. This question is 
related to his constituency, and is very important. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think— . 

Mr. NIELSEN: On a question of order, Mr. Chairman; there is no longer a 
quorum. 

Mr. Dumas: I think the is a very bad mistake. 


—The committee recessed for lack of quorum. 


—Upon resuming. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum again. Shall we 
continue? 
Iam sorry for what happened, but I felt that I was : tieht in calling Mr. 
Hardie’s attention to the fact we were getting into details of a specific con- 
struction project; and I did not feel that was this committee’s purpose. 4 
Shall we continue, and does anybody have any questions on these items © 
275 to 280? 4 


Mr. Capieu: Mr. Chairman, on item 280, roads-to-resources, I think the © 

federal government share this with the province concerned, on a 50-50 basis? | 
The ActTING CHAIRMAN: That is the answer that was given. 
Mr. Carty: That is correct. 


Mr. Captru: Has the federal government ever advised the provincial gov- | 
ernment on this work, that this work be done by contract on a unit price basis ~ 
rather than a rental basis? 


Mr. Carty: The agreements with the provinces provide that all work na 
to be done by contract rather than by day labour, unless the minister gives” 
specific approval for the use of day labour. . 

As to the nature of the contract, I think Mr. Williams is in a better 
position to answer that. j 


Mr. WILLIAMS: You are inquiring the way in which the work is now 
being done? 


Mr. Capigu: Yes. I was wondering if the federal government has perused 
the possibility of having it done by tender on a unit price basis rather than a 
rental basis? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, they have done that. 
Mr. Capiru: They have? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, they have asked the provinces to do this, and the 
minister has indicated what his preference is for contract work. . 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: What is the situation in Saskatchewan, then? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: They have started these projects. 


Mr, KoRcHINSKI: Are there any private contractors, who have any con- 
tracts whatever? | 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, I think only on the bridges. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Not on the actual road work? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: There are private contractors, but not on the unit price 
contract basis; it is all on a . 
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Mr. Korcuinskr: I wonder if it would be possible to find out—and_ this 


_ may not be a fair question, Mr. Chairman—but I wonder if it would be 


possible to find out how many private contractors are working on roads in 
- Saskatchewan? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: This would only be on the project under roads to resources? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Yes. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Do you mean private contractors who have equipment 
on rental? ; 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Yes. 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, I think we could get that. We would have to go 


_to Saskatchewan for it—or, we have a supervising engineer who is up there, 
_and he will have to take the list off the accounts that are coming through. 


Mr. CapigEu: Are there any private contractors who are in charge of any 


| specific project on these roads-to-resources, or are they all being controlled — 


by the provincial government? 3 
- Mr. B. G. SIvertz (Director, Northern Administration Branch): The latter. Y 
Mr. WILLIAMS: The provincial government. 
Mr. Carty: Are you thinking only of Saskatchewan? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: I was thinking of Saskatchewan, yes. 
Mr. SIvERTzZ: In all cases they would be under the control of the provincial 


' government. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: This job is being done on a rental basis; and it is 
being supervised by the contractor’s crew, or any one of these private con- 


tractors? Does any one of these private contractors have one of these cost 
rental jobs that he is in charge of? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: They are all sent to us as day labour projects on the 
equipment rental schedule. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Mr. Korchinski, have you another question? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: How much has been contributed by the federal govern- 


“ment under the roads-to-resources program in Saskatchewan? 


Mr. Carty: To date, $750,000. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Has the agreement been signed between the provincial 
government and the federal government? 


Mr. Carty: Not as yet. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Under what authority have the contributions been made? 


Mr. Carty: Under authority of a Treasury Board minute. Saskatchewan 
represented to us that they had made very substantial expenditures and had 


recovered no money from the federal government, and they asked if a token 


payment could be made to them. We said that no payments could be made 
until the agreements were signed, unless we got special authority. In the 
circumstances, Saskatchewan had been ready to sign the agreement, but the 
agreement had been delayed because of the change in the term of years. 
So we felt they had a case, and we got Treasury Board authority under which 


payment of $750,000 was made. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: When could we expect this agreement to be signed? 
Mr. Carty: Very, very soon. 


Mr. Stocan: Mr. Carty, this is a supplementary question. Was there 
a similar payment made to the province of Manitoba? 


Mr. Carty: No, there was no representation from Manitoba. 
Mr. SLoGAN: No money has been advanced to Manitoba, as yet? 
Mr. Carty: No. 
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Mr. KORCHINSKI: For our. sitoenieon. I Sandee it it ene she BOscbIe 
to have maps compiled indicating where these roads have been built to date? 
Mr. Carty: The minute the agreements are signed we can do that, but 
I am afraid that until the agreements are signed what I said earlier—about. 
revealing details of the roads—must apply. I have seen maps in newspapers 
of the Saskatchewan program, but that information was not revealed by the 
federal government. I do not know. where that information came from. 4 
Our minister has given an undertaking to all provinces that there will be 
no announcement of details of programs until the formal agreements are - 
signed. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Can you tell us how much has been spent on roads- tom 4 
resources in Saskatchewan? 
Mr. Carty: Expenditures up to March 31, 1959 are indicated as $24 
million. 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Mr. Martel—Mr. eetienal ne. 
Mr. Simpson: My question is supplementary. 4 
Mr. Carty: I should say, that includes the provincial share, that $24 
million. That is the total expenditure; that is not only the federal contribution. — 
Mr. Smmpson: That is what I was going to ask. That is the total ag 
penditure, provincially and federally? 4 
Mr. Carty: Yes, we have received actual claims for $986,000, and we 
have paid $750,000, which was that special payment I mentioned earlier. q 
Mr. Srumpson: In view of the answers given to Mr. Korchinski, I guess” 
that any questioning in regard to any specific road in Saskatchewan would have © 
to receive the same answer as that regarding any specific road in Manitoba? 
Mr. Carty: Yes, Iam afraid it would. j 
Mr. Smumpson: I am particularly interested in the road from The - Pas to 
Hudson Bay, and the one from Flin Flon to connect up with highway 35. . : 
Mr. Carty: I am afraid we cannot comment at all on the details of the 
roads. The moment the agreements are signed there will be a joint an-— 
nouncement by the two governments with all the details. As I said earlier, 
the agreement should be signed very, very soon. - ie 
Mr. Stmpson: Thank you. 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: Mr. Martel? 
Mr. Coates: I have a supplementary question, Mr. ener 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Are you on the same subject, Mr. Coates? 
Mr. COATES: Yes. Has an agreement been signed with Nova Scotia? 
Mr. Carty: No, not as yet, but we are also hoping it will be signed veryg 


co 
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soon. 


Mr. Coates: Has there been any change in the over-all program? oe 


Mr. Carty: Yes, the Nova Scotia program is now a seven-year rather 
than a five-year program. 

I could, for the information of the committee, give the term of years 
for each province, right across the country—if it is of interest? . 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Would the committee like that? ae 


y 


Mr. Coates: I think so. e 
Mr. Carty: The terms are: British Columbia, five years: Alberta, six 
years; Saskatchewan, seven years; Manitoba, seven years; Ontario, eight 
years; @uebec— there has been no interest. shown in participating as yet: 


New Brunswick, ten years; Nova Scotia, seven years; Prince Edward Island,. 
eight years; Newfoundland, eleven years. 
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Mr. NIELSEN: That is right across the southern part of the country, you are 
aking about? ” | 


nother program altogether. 
_ The Actinc Cuairman: This is strictly provincial? 


ae 
i 


Mr. Carty: It is a strictly federal-provincial arrangement. I might add, 


that in all cases it is possible there could be an additional year. There is a. 


clause in the agreement which provides that if for any reason—such as bad 
weather conditions—the province gets behind schedule, they have a year of 
grace, as it were. 

- _ These periods have been worked out individually with each province, on 
the basis of the best estimates they could provide as to the progress they 
could make, and also they take account of their individual budget positions. 
_ I think it is agreed by all that this is a much more s 
ment than the original, rigid five-year schedule. 


_ Mr. Suupson: I assume that in this roads-to-resources program the in- 
itiative is taken by the provinces? 


® Mr. Carty: Yes, that is correct. 


_ Mr. Simpson: Then, once a province comes up with a plan for a road, 
do they have the full responsibility of deciding the route of that road? 


Mr. Carty: No. What happens is that the province makes an initial pro- 


posal, generally by letter, and then the federal government gives its initial — 


feaction. In almost every case I think it was necessary for a group to come 
down to Ottawa from the province to discuss it. Once the federal govern- 


Ment indicates that the proposals look reasonably good and seem to come 


within the concept of the program, the detailed program is then submitted 
fo an interdepartmental committee, to which Mr. Cunningham referred. On 
the interdepartmental roads appraisal committee are experts from Mines 
and Technical Surveys, our Forestry Branch, the Department of Fisheries 
and the Canadian Government Travel Bureau in the case of the Atlantic 
Provinces where the tourist resource enters the picture. This committee 
assesses the proposals and as a result of that assessment many of the pro- 
grams have been changed. I think in every case the program which has been 
finally agreed to is quite different from the initial proposals put forward 
by the province. It is a matter of negotiation. 


e Mr. Simpson: Then when that decision has been made, do the provinces 
take over the responsibility of letting out the contracts? 


Mr. Carty: Yes, but under the terms of the agreement the federal min- 


ister must approve the tender call, the form of tender and the actual award 
of contract. 

Mr. MarTEL: Is the contract signed by the provincial government? 

iy “Mr. Carty: Yes. 

if Mr. MarTEL: And the federal government contribute a share? 

Mr. Carty: Yes. It works in exactly the same way as the Trans-Canada 
highway program. 

a Mr. Martet: Do you have a resident engineer on the job? 

| Mr. Carty: The Department of Public Works has a regional engineer 
in each province who supervises it from the federal standpoint. 


a Mr. Martet: And do they also look after the roads-to-resources pro- 
gram in each province? 
ee 
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_ Mr. Carty: There are no roads-to-resources in the territories. That is 


atisfactory arrange- 
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Mr. Carty: Yes. They are the same men who do the Trans-Canada high- 
way work. I might say that through the use of the administrative ma- 
chinery which the Department of Public Works has already in existence, the 
program is carried out with a minimum of expense from the federal stand- 
point. a 
Mr. MarTEL: From the answer you gave previously, almost every prov- 
ince, with the exception of Quebec, is participating. "4 
Mr. Carty: Yes. . a 
Mr. MARTEL: What provinces have come to an agreement? 


Mr. Carty: The formal agreements have been signed only with Britis 1 
Columbia, but the remaining eight provinces, other than Quebec, have reached 
agreement on the roads and on the terms of the agreement; it is just the 
formality of signing. 

Mr. MARTEL: Have you approached the government of Quebec? 


Mr. Carty: Yes, the same offer was made to Quebec, as to all provinces, 
on February 8, 1958. : 


Mr. MaArTEL: And there was no answer? 


Mr. Carty: There was no answer to that letter. A follow-up letter was 
sent in April and no reply was received. 


Mr. MartTeL: I would imagine you understand the point of view that 
Quebec has; is it not true that national resources in Quebec come under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction? , 

Mr. Carty: I do not think it would be appropriate for me to comment 
on your question. a 

Mr. Martex: In connection with the Ontario program, has the Ontario 
government given their program? Has it yet been announced? a 


’ 


Mr. Carty: No. The agreement has not been signed but we expect it” 
to be signed in the very near future. 


Mr. Marre: I have read certain articles in the paper in that connection 
and you mentioned some reports have appeared in the papers. Is there not 
a program concerning roads-to-resources in Ontario in connection with the 
Moosenee and James Bay area? a 


Mr. Carry: I think that is another matter; that does not concern roads j 
to-resources. That is another project which they have in mind. 

Mr. MarTex: It is a provincial project? 

Mr. Carty: Yes. 4 

Mr. Simpson: When the roads are eventually completed on this roads-. 
to-resources program, what is the plan in regard to maintenance? 
Mr. Carty: It is entirely a provincial responsibility. There is a provision 
in the agreement that the province undertakes complete responsibility - for 
maintenance and that the federal government has no proprietary rights 
whatever in connection with the roads, and no legal liability. — . } 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are you ready for the question? 


Mr. NIELSEN: Before the item carries, Mr. Chairman, I cannot support 
the item in the detail of estimates at page 379, which reads as follows: 


Grant to the B.C. and Yukon Chamber of Mines to Assist in the 
operation of Prospectors’ Training Courses and the maintenance of 
permanent building offices for the purpose of educating and assisting 
all persons interested in searching for mineral deposits. a 


ag 


I have discussed this matter with the minister, the deputy minister a d 
others in the department and I believe I have succeeded in showing them 
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that for many years there have been extremely active mining organizations 
in the Yukon who offer these courses at the present time. All that is required 


to bring it within the provisions of the terms of the grant that is being made — 


is to strike out the words “B.C. and”. | 
_ I therefore move that the words “B.C. and” be struck out of the descrip- 
tion as it now reads so that the grant will go to the Yukon Chamber of 


for many years. 
Mr. Marte.: Is that their name? 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, the Yukon Chamber of Mines. 
of Mines? 
. Mr. Payne: I think it is fitting that I should say something in this con- 
nection from the other side of the picture. ! 
The B.C. and Yukon Chamber of Mines has been in existence a great 
many years. I am not quarrelling with the functions of the Yukon association. 


I do not know the details in connection with their operation and it could 
be said they might be considered. 


On the other hand, I think the hon. member for the Yukon is overlooking 
the fact that the association which is now receiving this grant has actively, 


over many decades, provided a valuable service, and continues to do so, in 


the field of promoting mines in British Columbia. 

I think they are still very active in the territories today. This organiza- 
tion is a historic one. They have been very instrumental in development in 
western Canada generally, and the motion appears to me to be grossly unfair. 


Mines, the existing mining organization in the Yukon, which has been there 


Mr. MARTEL: How is it they have in here the B.C. and Yukon Chamber 


Vi 


Mr. NIELSEN: I might say, Mr. Payne, that we are all very grateful for 


the work the Vancouver Chamber of Mines has contributed in the Yukon. 
However, the federal government has no direct responsibility to assist in the 
development of resources which are a provincial affair, and in making this 
grant the federal government would be setting a dangerous precedent. They 


have a responsibility in the Yukon and we have an active organization ups 


there. 

_. The purpose of the grant could be met by making it to the Yukon chamber, 
and as grateful as we are for the work the Vancouver chamber has done for 
us, it is time that this work was assisted in the Yukon. 


Incidentally, I believe this is the first time such a grant even has been — 


considered to a provincial organization. ; 
_ The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Could you give us the motion in writing? 
Mr. NIELSEN: Strike out the words “B.C. and”. 


The ActinG CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I do not know exactly what to do 
about this motion. Although I am the acting chairman, I must say that I am 
not in an entirely impartial position. I did my best to influence the govern- 
ment to make this grant to the B.C. and Yukon Chamber of Mines and I am 
rather hesitant about us striking out the words “B.C. and” at this stage of 
the proceedings. 

Mr. SLocan: Mr. Chairman, could we have a vote on the motion at this 
time? oa 

_ Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, before you vote I suggest that a full discussion 
is in order. Certain members from other parts of Canada have little under- 
standing or knowledge of this matter. : 


_ The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Would you be willing, gentlemen, to have the 
committee recommend to the house that this change be made? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Quite so. 
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Mr. Stmpson: Maybe the committee would not want to recommend it, 
Mr. Chairman. : ; : 

The ActING CHAIRMAN: That is, if the committee so decide to recom- 
mend it. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Could we not leave it until the next sitting? 

Mr. NIELSEN: I will withdraw my motion, Mr. Chairman, and leave my 
views on the record so I can bring it up in the house when it is under 
discussion. 

Mr. MartTEeEL: That brings up another point, Mr. Chairman. It has been 
mentioned that the grant is for a regional or provincial area. j 

I recall last year asking the minister for a grant to a chamber of commerce 
that was looking after a tourist organization and the minister said they hem 
no appropriation to cover that. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: I think we would have to have the minister here, 
Mr. Martel, in order to get his views on that point. 

Mr. Martet: I am not against the B.C. and Yukon Chamber of Mines, 
but, Mr. Chairman, we have chambers of mines elsewhere. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Yes, but we are dealing with this specific grant, 
In this particular case we are dealins with items 275 to 280. igre! are 
you satisfied that we have discussed them sufficiently? 

Mr. KoRCHINSKI: I have two more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: You have additional questions to ask? 

Mr. KorcHINsKI: Yes. - 

Mr. Stocan: Mr. Korchinski, which are the items on which you wish to 
direct further questions? Maybe we could pass the others. q 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the bells have gone, so we will 
adjourn until 3 p.m. this afternoon in room 238-S. At that time you will be 
given a further opportunity to continue with this discussion. ,: 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


-Fripay, June 5, 1959 
3.50 pam. 4 


ig 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coates): I see a quorum, gentlemen. 


Mr. SLOGAN: Mr. Chairman, this is the 41st sitting since this committee” 
was organized, and I believe that it would be true to say that members of 
this committee of all parties have worked conscientiously and hard to bring 
to the public view aspects of policy and purpose pursued by the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, and now the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. I think this committee has served the purpose 
admirably. 


It is, therefore, with particular regret that I witnessed the melodramatic 
Russian type walkout of this committee by the Liberal members this morning. 
As a member of the committee, may I say that I feel that action was childish, 
irresponsible, selfish and publiata. seeking, especially in view of the fact that 
the particular member protesting had monopolized questioning in the last 
few committee meetings, often being out of order, but being tolerated. I al nN 
not criticizing that fact; but I feel that such an action, especially by the fat 
that it broke our quorum, showed irresponsibility of those members to theit r 
duty in this committee. Be 
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We all feel the hardship of the frequent sittings of this committee—twice 
daily of late—but may I say that it is our inquisitiveness which is prolonging 


; these proceedings. Therefore, I hope that we will show a measure of responsi- 
bility, so that we might end these sittings before the added sittings of the 
house begin. 


The AcTInG CHAIRMAN: Mr. Slogan, I am not quite sure of the reason for 


the statement, unless it was on a point of order. 


Mr. SLOGAN: Mr. Chairman, as a member of the committee I just wanted. 


to express my feelings towards the action that occurred in this committee 


this morning. 


- Mr. PAYNE: Mr. Chairman, before the adjournment this morning there was 
a proposed amendment brought forward by the member from Yukon. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I withdrew it: I withdrew the motion I made. 
Mr. PayNE: There are, however, two points I would like to make in that 


connection. One is, if I may ask the member from Yukon, in withdrawing 
the motion, it was my understanding that it was on the proviso that a recom- 


“mendation be submitted. In view of that request from the member from 


Yukon that there be a proviso, I wish to state the firm opposition of myself to 


a recommendation of that nature being included in the report; and I have 


been asked to couple with that a similar expression from the member of 


Okanagan-Revelstoke and the member from Comox-Alberni, both of whom are 


_unable to attend this meeting. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: I do not think that the member from Yukon with- 


drew the motion on the basis of the fact that the committee would recommend 
that in their report: it was that the committee could recommend it in their 


report to the house, if the committee considered that it should be recommended. 
Mr. PAYNE: Well, I say that in view of the fact that this request has been 


-made for a recommendation in the report, and is recorded; certainly on behalf 


of myself and the other two members of this committee we wish, at the same 
time, to go on record as objecting to the request for the inclusion of that in 


the report. 


I would like to say, further—and on their behalf as well—that there was 


! one statement made which may have been misunderstood. That was, the 
member for Yukon stated that, in fact, the association mentioned in the 
estimates was named erroneously. That is not correct, Mr. Chairman. It is 


the Yukon and British Columbia Chamber of Mines. It is a name they have 


maintained and operated under for a great many years and, I might add, they 
have been, over the past 47 years—and still are to this day—the only body 


other than government itself which has, in a sizable and major way, contributed 
to the geological studies which this poantny has made in the Yukon Territory. 


It is also a very important factor that this association retains and main- 


tains one of the most complete mine museums and offices in the North 
American continent. It is at those offices that most investment capital 
interested in mining operation and other technical data for the Yukon area 


make their contact. 
With this in mind—and I say that advisedly, because the three of us have 


jointly discussed the matter—we wish forcibly to bring to the attention of 


this committee the value that association’s work has had in the past, and in 
the present, as well as it will have in the future, in the logical, practical, 


useful promotions of development in Canada’s Yukon territory. 


Z Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Payne has finished, I have before 


me a certified copy of the articles of incorporation of the Vancouver Chamber 
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of Mines. They are certified as filed and ranietered on the 22nd day of Janu- 
ary, 1915, with H. G. Garrett, registrar of joint stock companies for the 
province of British Columbia. Paragraph 1 of these articles states that the 
intended corporate name of the society is the Vancouver Chamber of Mines. I 
will say, however, that I believe this organization has appropriated to itself 
the name of British Columbia and Yukon Chamber of Mines. But, as far 
as I can determine by my own searches, this name has no legal status as — 
such in so far as its being incorporated as such in the statutes of the province — 
of British Columbia. They do, in fact, entitle their by-laws as the By- -laws: 
of the British Columbia and Yukon Chamber of Mines. 
But, going back to the main submissions of Mr. Payne, I quite agree ae 
the Vancouver Chamber of Mines—to give it its proper name—has done a 
considerable amount of work and has contributed substantially to the work 
of development in the mineral field, both in British Columbia and in the 
Yukon. They have over many years assisted prospectors and mining com- | 
panies in their activities in Yukon, and no one is in any way attempting 
to diminish the large amount of assistance which this chamber has given to 
us in Yukon over the years, and we in Yukon are certainly grateful for it. 
But there is a deeper matter of principle involved here. The way that 
the blue book reads at page 379, is that the grant is to be made to the British © 
Columbia and Yukon Chamber of Mines to assist in the operation of pros- © 
pectors’ training courses and the maintenance of public offices for the purpose 
of educating and assisting all persons interested in searching for mineral 
deposits. I think it is admitted that there is no direct federal respons aa 
for the development of minerals in the provinces. 
We are all very keen to see that occur but there is no direct responsibility. ‘ 
in that regard in the provinces. There is, however, a direct responsibility a: 
for the development of the resources of both the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. : 5 
If I am not mistaken, I believe the intention of the grant in the first | 
instance was that these moneys would be directed toward the responsibility — 
in the federal field, namely in the Yukon Territory, and it was because of 
the use of the word “Yukon” in the name that was utilized in the initial - 
application by the B.C. and Yukon chamber of mines that the grant was even 
considered. 
Now, if the grant is to be used for the assistance and the operation off 
prospectors’ training courses, surely these courses, if it is going to assist the 
Yukon at all, should be held in the Yukon in order to give the advantage of 
attending the courses to the prospectors of the Yukon. Vancouver is a dis- 
tance of 1,500 miles away and it would be difficult for a Yukon prospecia™ 
to travel to Vancouver to take advantage of these courses. A 
I take issue with Mr. Payne when he says the Vancouver chamber of " 
mines is the only chamber that ever has done any work in the Yukon Terri-- i 
tory. This is not so, I live in the Yukon and have lived there a number | 
of years. I can assure the committee that there are a number of extremely . 
active organizations there who are conducting prospectors’ courses within 
their own resources. They maintain libraries, sketchy as they might be be- 
cause of a lack of funds to support them. oe 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nielsen, may I have one thing to say ir 1 
connection with this matter at this time? Ae 
It would appear that you stated this morning you would be taking t 

up in the committee of the whole house when the estimates of the departs 
ment are before it. I allowed Mr. Payne leeway in making a statement and 
I have now allowed you some leeway in answering him. However, it would 
appear we are having a debate on a subject on which we can reach no con- 
clusion and, in any event, it is something on which the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources are not being consulted. 
. (ia 
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pa If some Guastions are io be asked of the officials with regard to the 

“grant, I feel those would be in order; but the making of statements back and 
forth between members is not in order and I do not feel we are accomplish- 

j ing anything in committee by this course of action. 

3 Mr. NIELSEN: May I then put one question to the deputy minister? 

Hi The ACTING CHAIRMAN: You may do so. 

a: Mr. NIELSEN: Having regard to what I have said about the federal re- 
_ sponsibility in the field of resource development, will the deputy minister 

r inform me whether or not he thinks that it is a proper thing to direct this 

~grant to a provincial, indeed a municipal, organization? 

: Mr. PAYNE: I object strenuously, Mr. Chairman—strenuously—to the 

statement contained— 

; Mr. NIELSEN: It was a question. Let us strike ‘municipal’ out. 

Mr. Payne: Mr. Nielsen has stated that it is strictly a provincial, indeed 
“a municipal, affair. I would take great exception to that statement and I 

would point out that perhaps the only two active organizations in the Yukon 
Territory are members of the B.C. and Yukon Chamber of Mines. 
Mr. NIELSEN: That is not so. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should ask the deputy minister what 
his views are in connection with this question. 

4 Mr. PAYNE: I would not care to ask the deputy minister, not with any 
“sense of indecency in so doing, but this is basically a policy matter that 
alone should be discussed with the minister. My statement, while you have 
been kind enough to allow me to make it, was made to correct the erroneous 
opinions that resulted from this morning’s meeting. I thank you, and, frankly, — 
I would not care to impose on the committee further. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: The deputy minister informs me that, because 

of the way the question is worded, he considers this a policy matter, which 
‘should be answered by the minister. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Payne has stated that the reason why 
he has made his statement just a moment ago was to clear up certain erroneous 
: opinions which were advanced at this morning’s meeting, and I was attempting 
by my statement to do exactly what he feels he has a aco a 
but which I do not feel I have yet accomplished. 

I feel there are erroneous opinions in regard to the non-existence of 
extremely active mining organizations in the Yukon. There are those organ- 
izations there; they are active, and have been for a number of years. They 
held prospectors’ courses this year financed out of their own resources. ‘There 
‘is a newly incorporated Yukon chamber of mines which recently has been 
organized for the very purpose of furthering this independent action in the 
Yukon, 

There are a number of other facts I could advance but I too, like Mr. 
Payne, do not wish to impose any lengthy statement on the committee. How- 
-ever, I do ask the deputy minister, quite apart from a question of policy, 
whether it is the intention to go ahead with this as it stands. 


. Mr. R. G. Rosertson (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National. 
Resources): Perhaps I can say what I understand to be the minister’s in- 
tention, because I have consulted him on this matter as it was raised informally 
“before the committee meeting. 

da The item, as it stands in the estimates, was inserted after approval by 
Treasury Board last December. Since that time there has been a new organ- 
ization established in the Yukon Territory and Mr. Hamilton did indicate 
that he would give this fact of the new organization further consideration, and 
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be in a position to know ‘what he is prepared to recommend when Hb estimates 
reach the floor of the house. That was his advice to me. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That satisfies me. 


Mr. KoORCHINSKI: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I could not go back to some 
of the questions that I had been trying to follow up before the morning sitting 
adjourned. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Will you proceed, Mr. Korchinski. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could not have some 
cost comparisons in connection with construction of roads-to-resources in- 
Saskatchewan, I understand the provincial construction is done by the pro-- 
vincial government. I wonder if we could not have some comparisons of road — 
construction done by some private firms under similar conditions. Would 
it be possible to get this information? | 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I cannot give you a comparison. You realize that to have 
any kind of valid comparison you would have to have side by side jobs, 
one by contract, to exactly the same standard as you were going to do one 
by day labour. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Are you then satisfied that the cost per mile is not 
in excess of what might be termed reasonable? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Are you referring to Saskatchewan? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Yes. 
Mr. WiuLuiaMs: All the work that has been done has been satisfactory. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Well, it is the feeling of the department, then, that it is. 
satisfactory? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 


Mr. KorcHINskKI: Well, although I have no costs before me, I do not share 
the same view, Mr. Chairman, and for this reason: that in the province of © 
Saskatchewan we have quite an extensive road program in the municipalities. — 
Many of the municipalities have road building equipment of their own. The 
provincial government is quite insistent on many of the municipalities going © 
out of the road building business and is asking them to call for tenders so that | 
private contractors could do the work. Yet, on the roads-to-resources project | 
they insist on building them themselves. Now it seems to me quite inconsistent — 
to follow one course as far as the roads-to-resources program is concerned and 
then ask private contractors to build them in other areas for the reason that 
it is too costly where a municipality undertakes the road construction. They” 
feel the private contractors doa better job at a lower cost. It seems to me the ~ 
same reasoning follows in the roads-to-resources program. 

There is another objection which I think the Saskatchewan Roadbuilders’ - 
Association has made. That is, that they are not given enough opportuni 
to do any work under such eae As far as I understand it, the negotiations 
are still going on with the province. I would like some assurance that this — 
will be taken into account and that there will definitely be a stipulation in 
the agreement so that we have some assurance to that extent. Me 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Speaking of your first point in respect of the relatioei 
between the province and the municipalities, and now the federal government _ 
and the province, I am not attempting to defend or say this or the other is 
more efficient. Obviously I cannot do so. You would have to be sure the — 
roads are of the same standard. I know a contractor would say he could do ~ 
it cheaper but the engineer because he is paying for it will not insist on the 
same degree of trimming for rental work as he will insist on if it is on a 
cubic yard basis. . 

The factors which I am assuming may be involved in the recommendation 
of the province of Saskatchewan, and which certainly were considered by the 
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federal deter naiant: in peeeonne the proposal which the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment put forward, would be that in the province of Saskatchewan they 
were, at the time this program came forward, in a very minor way, building 
hese roads-to-resources. This, was being done by their own equipment under 
rental agreements; also they had built up a supervisory staff to handle this 
class of work which they might feel was not available within the individual 
municipalities. This is probably one of the factors they had considered in 
their representations to the federal government. 


Mr. Carty read you the stipulation in the agreement that says it is to 
be done by contract unless they have the express approval of the Minister 
of Northern Affairs. The arguments put forward by the province at the time > 
were to the effect that this program was brought forward and the emphasis 
was on getting something going. They could get this work under way much 
faster under equipment rental than they could by going into the detailed surveys 
which they would require on a unit price contract. They also contended 
they were not in a position to do the necessary engineering and that the 
engineers costs would make the unit price much more expensive. These are 
the arguments which were advanced. 


While these were approved in the initial stages for these rental agreements, 
the minister has subsequently written to the provinces pointing out to them 
that, while he was prepared to accept this in order to get this program going, 
he did not want it as a general practice, and that he was referring it back 
to the province for reasons as to why they could not go forward on some 
form of calling tenders, not necessarily on a unit price basis. 


| Mr. CapigEu: I am sure there were many private contractors left idle who : 
were well equipped to perform a good deal of this work. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: This is the reason he has gone back to the provinces. 


Mr. KORcHINSKI: I think I read an article in Construction World that the 
reason given by the government for putting on their own crew was that they 
were making the fields in the south available to private contractors. I think 
that has not been the case. The case has been that the government has gone 
out and purchased a lot more equipment and did not use a lot of these private 
‘contractors. I feel, since the federal government is contributing a good 
proportion towards construction that some consideration should be given to 
these private contractors and not leave them, so to speak, out on the limb. 


‘At the moment I also feel if these costs are too high that the federal 
government is, so to speak, over a barrel. We have almost committed ourselves 
to pay a portion—50 per cent—of the cost. If this cost gets too high, what 
‘assurance have we that all these costs will be met? Just what is the limit 
the department will be prepared to go in such cases? 


Mr. Carty: There will be a section in the agreement with each province 
which defines the items of cost which can be shared. There will be another 
section which will define the items not shared by the federal government. One 
of the provisions in each of the agreements, in that portion dealing with the 
items we cannot share, will read as follows: amounts paid which in the 
judgment of the minister exceed— 

Mr. NIELSEN: On a question of order; is this witness, or any witness, 
entitled to discuss the content of these agreements which have not yet been 
tabled in the house? I do not believe so. 

Mr. Carty: Perhaps I might just say it in a general way, rather than 
quoting. 

Mr. NIELSEN: In view of the minister’s statement in the house to the 
effect that he is going to table these agreements when they are signed, I do 
not think we should go into them in a general or a specific way until this 
is done. 
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Mr. RoBERTSON: Perhaps I might say that this question of moles tend 4t 
is a question of policy—is one which has been engaging the minister’s atten- 
tion for some time. He is aware of the points Mr. Korchinski raised. I do not 
think there is much more any of us here can say on this point because it i 
specifically a policy matter. I do know, however, that it is very much in the : 
minister’s mind. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is there any area of disagreement, as far as Saskatchewal 
is concerned, in respect of signing the agreement? : 


Mr. Carty: No. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I wonder if it would be possible to give us an indication 
of how many mineral deposits are within 100 miles of the proposed road in the’ 
province of Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Carty: Bearing in mind what was said a moment ago about refrainings 
from revealing details of the routes, I think I could say that each of the road $ 
in the Saskatchewan program, and in the other programs, has been very 
carefully examined by the roads appraisal committee, which I mentioned 
earlier, comprises experts from the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, our own department, the Department of Fisheries where fisheries are 
involved, and other departments as needed. This committee has recommended 
to the minister the acceptance of these roads on the basis that they will go 
through a highly mineralized area, an area which, on the basis of the various 
proposals the province has put forward, is the most favourable for mineral 
development. q 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Thank you. 


Mr. Simpson: Mr. Chairman, could the deputy minister say whether, att 
the present time on the SEA ans roads-to-resources program, the work . 
is being done solely by the Saskatchewan government? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: You mean rather than by contract? 
Mr. SIMPSON: Yes. 
Mr. WILLIAMS: No. 

_ Mr. Stmpson: There are some contracts? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: There are contracts for bridges, and there is privatell 
owned contractors equipment working on these projects on a rental basis. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Are there are any other questions? 


Mr. Marteu: There is no comparison; can you give us a comparison i 
price between the cost per mile between Saskatchewan and another province, 
such as Manitoba? . 


Mr. WILLIAMS: We have the cost per mile and we can average it off for r 
you at different places, but they are not relative unless location or the standard 
of road being constructed is taken into consideration, because they vary 
greatly. 


Mr. KorCHINSKI: Might I ask for a comparison of the Otosquen ‘readl ‘a 
which there is a proportion in Manitoba and a proportion in Saskatchewan? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: No. Here again I am making known the roads- to-resources 
program. | io j 
Mr. KorcHINSKI: Well, the road is there. i 
Mr. MartTEL: Do you have different standards of roads? I would think in 
that case that the Manitoba portion was practically completed before th ig 
agreement was entered into, although there might have been a section of a 
mile or so remaining. ‘a 
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Mr. Wiuu1ams: I can go so far as to say that there is no section of 7 
Ostosquen road in Manitoba under the roads-to-resources program. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is there not something like 18 miles of it in there? 
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Mr, WILLIAMS: No, 
NET: KORCHINSKI: How does it Sonneat up to The Pas? | 


Mr. WILLIAMS: The road in Saskatchewan under the roads-to- -resources 
“program might well tie into a road in Manitoba, and for reasons of their own 
choice Manitoba would not bring it under the Tends to-resources program. 


Mr, KORCHINSKI: My understanding is that there is a small area in there 
which has to be connected up. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: It may be, but it may not come under this program, 
Mr. ROBERTSON: They might do it themselves, 100 per cent provincially. 
Items 275 to 280 inclusive, agreed to. 


_ We will now turn to items 476 and 477 at page 86 in the blue book, under 
Loans, Investments and Advances. 


Item No. 476. Advances to the Nocihern Canada Power Commission for 
the purpose of capital expenditures in accordance with sub-section (1) 


of section 15 of the Northern Canada Power Commission Act ........ $ 6,050,000 
Item No. 477. Advances in accordance with agreements entered into pur- 
suant to the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act .............. $ 11,627,000 


Mr. NIELSEN; What page is that, please? 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have a statement from the | 
deputy minister with regard to these items? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, items 476 and 477 on page 86 are both 
loans and advances to the Northern Canada Power Commission. The difference 
is that under item 476 the loans and advances are in respect to the Northern 

Canada Power Commission’s normal business, that is, the establishment of 
‘power sources in the northern territories, eile item 477 is for loans and 
advances under the Atlantic Provinces Bower Development Act. 

The Northern Canada Power Commission is the federal agency designated 
‘by the federal government to carry out the federal part of the power develop- 
ments that are undertaken in the Atlantic provinces. , 

ie Dealing first with item 476, that is the normal Northern Canada Power 
Commission’s operations in the north, the purpose of establishing the commis- 

sion was to have an agency to provide sources of power in areas in the north 

where private operators for one reason or another were not prepared to set 
up, and to make power available for communities, mines, and other develop- 
ment industries on a fully self-liquidating basis. 

The power is in all cases sold on a basis that fully covers amortization of 
capital and other costs, and the purpose and objective of the policy is to sell 
power roughly at cost. In other words, the rates are kept down to as low a 

point as possible while still meeting all capital and operating charges. : 

# The commission at the present time has a plant at Snare river in the 
Northwest Territories which is about 90 miles northwest of Yellowknife. That 

plant is being increased in capacity from 8,350 h.p. to 17,000 or roughly 
17,000 h.p.. 

ys There is a smaller plant at Fort Smith, which is a diesel electric plant. 
And I should have said that the plant at Snare River is hydro electric. 

At Fort Smith it is a diesel electric plant. At the present time it is of 
1,640 h.p.; and one of the items to be covered in this year’s appropriation is 
for a transmission line to increase the power capacity at Fort Smith. 

f Then there is a small plant at Fort Simpson in the Northwest Territories; 
it is diesel electric. Then there is a plant at Inuvik, which was discussed at 
an earlier point in the discussions here. 

In the Yukon Territory there are two plants, both of which are hydro 
electric. One is at Mayo River. It is of 6,000 h.p. It provides power for the 

-Mines in that area and also for the communities of Keno, Elsa, and Mayo. And 
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there is a new plant which just came into operation this year on the Yukor n 
River just above Whitehorse. It is of 15,000 horse power. 7 
Under contemplation is a new plant at Frobisher Bay. Re an we nae 
taken over the operation of that plant, which was formerly operated by the 
Department of Transport there, and also a new power plant will be established. 
as Frobisher Bay is developed. 
Another one that is under contemplation is at Cambridge Bay where we 
have not definitely decided whether it would be economic for the Nota 
Canada Power Commission to take over or not. 3 
We shall also establish outside the territory a plant in the Yoko Park 
in British Columbia because it is purely a federal operation and no British 
Columbia power agency is prepared to establish a plant there. j 
Most of the operations are in the territories, apart from the Atlantic 
provinces, matters which are quite separate. Perhaps I could deal with them 
when we come to that vote unless you prefer I do so now. a 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Has the committee any preference? : 
Mr. Smuvmpson: What size of plant do you contemplate at Frobisher? 
Mr. RoBertson: We do not know yet. We will have to ascertain what 
size the community is going to be. Consideration has been given to a number 
of different possibilities both as to scale and as to method, but they have 
not been settled on yet. 
Mr. NIELSEN: I have one or two questions about the Whitehorse plant. 
The total annual revenue of that plant at Whitehorse will be how much? 
Mr. Ropertson: We cannot tell until we know what the number of 
customers will be. ; 
Mr. NIELSEN: What is the estimated total revenue of that plant? 
Mr. E. W. Humpurys: (Chief Engineer and General Manager, Northern 
Canada Power Commission): Around $400,000. a 


Mr. Simpson: Does that plant service the town of Whitehorse? 4 
Mr. Humpurys: This supplies power wholesale to the local distributor 
in the town of Whitehorse. We do not supply the town consumers direc 
Mr. ROBERTSON: We wholesale power there. 
Mr. Sumpson: What did they have previously? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There was a small hydro electric plant there sipplemennaa 
by a diesel electric plant. The army had quite a substantial diesel electric 
plant and both the diesel electric plants are going out of operation under : 
this new arrangement. 5 


Mr. NIELSEN: What rate will the Northern Canadian Power Commission 
be charging to the distributor for distribution to purely civilian consumers? 


Mr. Humpurys: It is 24 cents per kilowatt hour, at the present time, | 
estimated rate. 


Mr. NIELSEN: What rate will the Northern Canadian Power Commission 
be charging for distribution to consumers at the new hospital at Whitehorse? — 


Mr. Humpurys: We are not supplying power directly to the new hospital 
That will be for electrical heating purposes, and that will be 0.5 cents peng 
kilowatt hour. 


Mr. NIELSEN: What rate will the Northern Canadian Power Commission 
be charging for power for heating the electrical boilers being installed in : 
the new hostels being built for Indian Affairs at Whitehorse? 


Mr. Humpurys: The same rate, 0.5 cents. 
Mr. NIELSEN: And what is the civilian rate to the distributor? 
Mr. Humpurys: Two and one-half cents. 


a 


¥ 
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Mr. NIELSEN: What rate will the Northern Canadian Power Commission 
be charging for power for consumption in government owned houses occupied 
by civil servants in Whitehorse? fe 
Mr. Humpurys: We do not supply them directly. The only power that 
is used for that purpose is sold through the Yukon Electric Company. 

Mr. NIgLsen: They are the distributor? 

Mr. Humpurys: That is right. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Am I correct in saying that the distributor will be supply- 
ing power to the government owned houses that are occupied by civil service 
personnel in Whitehorse at 23 cents? 

Mr. Humpurys: No. 

Mr. NIELSEN: I am sorry—not distributors supplying it to the homes er 
that, but that the Northern Canadian Power will be supplying to the dis- 
tributor at that rate? 

: Mr. Humpurys: Yes. 

| Mr. NIELSEN: At 24 cents? 

Mr. Humpurys: Yes. 

Mr. NIELSEN: So, in effect, the government owned houses will be on the 
same rate as the civilian houses? 

Mr. Humpurys: I would think so. This is a matter for the Yukon Electric 
Company, under the terms of the franchise they have. 

: Mr. NIELSEN: What rate will the power be supplied by Northern Canada 
Power Commission to the R.C.A.F. and army installations in Whitehorse, and 
the D.O.T.? 

: Mr. Humpnurys: It will be 24 cents per kilowatt hour. 

Mr. NIELSEN: This is direct supply? 

Mr. Humpurys: This is being handled through the Whitehorse Electric 
Company. The Yukon Electric Company have entered an agreement with 
the Department of National Defence to take care of the distribution lines, 
but we supply the Yukon Electric Company, who in turn charge the Depart- 
ment of National Defence the same rate that we charge them. 

, Mr. NIELSEN: Are you certain there has been an agreement negotiated 
for the maintenance of distribution lines? 

Mr. Humpurys: I do not know it has been signed yet, but I know it 
is in process. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Could you advise the committee why the hostels and the 
hospital at Whitehorse should be provided power at 0.5 cents as opposed 
to 24 cents to the remainder of the consumers? 


Mr. Humpurys: Yes, the power that is being supplied for this purpose, 
for consumption in electric boilers, is at a special rate so it is competitive 
with oil firing. It was found the magnitude of the development at Whitehorse 
Rapids was such that we could instal the additional capacity, which would 
allow us to supply an additional amount at a competitive rate, at less cost 
than the increased cost of equipment. We thereby got more revenue into 
the system and were abled to reduce the rate for primary power supplied 
to the consumer. 


Mr. NIELSEN: That plant provides how much power? 
Mr. Humpurys: 15,000 horsepower installed right now. 


Mr. NIELSEN: How much of that is utilized by government installations 
in Whitehorse? | ; 


Mr. Humpurys: Can you define that “sovernment installation”? 
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Mr. NIELSEN: Except the hospital. | , 

Mr. Humpurys: At a guess, I would say the hospital aha for eat 
is about 4,500 kilowatts, say 6,000 horsepower. " 

Mr. NIELSEN: 4,500 kilowatts. Let us keep it in kilowatts: How mu ch 
would be consumed by the civilian populations, the civilian consumers — in 
Whitehorse? 

Mr. Humpurys: In total? 

Mr. NIELSEN: Yes, in kilowatts. 

Mr. HumMpuHRys: Roughly 3,000. 

Mr. NIELSEN: So the hospital heating plant utilized 4,500 kilowatts, and tt ne 
whole civilian population 3,000 kilowatts? 

Mr. HumMpuHryYS: Yes. 


Mr. NIELSEN: The remainder would be the government, army, D0. 
and air force installations? ‘ai 4 
i 


Mr. Humpurys: That is correct. . 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is there any firm commitment in the future for supplying 
that power for the heating of the Whitehorse hospital and these two hostels, 
in the event this power is required by an increase in demand made by the 
Civilian users in Whitehorse? 

Mr. HuMpuHRYS: With the exceptions that we have given an assurance 
we can continue to supply power at the hostels for a period of five years \ 
as far as we can tell, but one of the conditions was they should have oil 
fired equipment that éould be put into service, if electric power were 108 be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. NIELSEN: If electric power was required by the civilian user: su 
the chances are the heating units now in the hospital and hostels, es five 
years, might be converted to oil fired equipment? i 

Mr. Humpurys: Yes. Oil fired equipment could be substituted; it is not 
a case of conversion, because you cannot convert the equipment. But they ‘ 
have oil fired equipment, in addition to electrical equipment, and they cou id 
swing over to the oil firing. i. ‘ 

Mr, Stimpson: Do I understand the civilian users of power would be pay: 
ing at a rate of 2} cents or is that the price at which the Northern Canada 
Power Geniecise supply it? ‘a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That is the price at which we sell it to the utility that 
has a local franchise. 1" 


Mr. Simpson: Can you say what the Wotan would be paying? i =, 


Mr. Humpurys: The rate varies according to consumption. It is some~ 
where around 10 to 12 cents down to 4 or 5 cents.. I am speaking fron a 
very vague memory now. : ss 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The franchise is one given under the territorial legiag Be 
lation, and there is provision for a review of the rates at certain periods. lI 
have forgotten what the periods are. This is a territorial matter, and I think 
there is a revision coming up this year. 


Mr. HumpuHrys: It is a three-year provision. 
Mr. Stimpson: The rates are under review this year? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


Mr. MARTEL: Do you charge 24 cents per kilowatt to the Yukon Elec : 


trical Company, let us say on the Gaile consumption basis, or on the peal K 
load? 


Mr. Humpnurys: On the daily consumption, straight kilowatt hour basis. * 
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f: Mr. ‘NIELSEN: I have one question. At $400, 000 roughly, per annum in- | 


come, ‘within what period do you expect the plant at Whitehorse to be 


amortized? 
a / 


Mr. Humpurys: A 40-year amortization period. 


_ Mr. NiELsen: Is that 24 cents rate reviewable by the Northern Canadian 
Power Commission and the Yukon Electric? 

Mr. HumpuHrys: Yes, it is a provision of the Northern Canada Power 
Commission act that our rates be reviewed annually. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Do you see any likelihood of reduction in the rates as une 
plant becomes amortized? 


Mr. Humpurys: Yes, 40 years away. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Or as the consumption increases. I hope this will be 
a long time in advance of 40 years. 


The ActInG CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on item 476? 
Item agreed to. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: We are now on item 477. 


: Mr. ROBERTSON: Item 477 covers the loans and advances for the forth- 
coming year by the federal government for projects in. the maritime prov- 
inces—that is, for the present purposes, it is New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
undertaken under the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act. 
This includes thermal power stations and high voltage transmission lines. 
The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Any questions on item 477? 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I have one question: what 
has been done so far? 


Mr. Humpurys: At the present time we have an agreement with the 
province of New Brunswick which covers the construction of transmission 
lines, high voltage inter-connecting transmission lines, extending to the Nova 
Scotia-New Brunswick border, and connecting their future thermal power 
plant at east Saint John to the main distribution centre in Fredericton and 
other transmission lines which will eventually form part of the high voltage 
network, and high voltage terminal substations which will make it possible 
to bring the lines into the grid. 

In the province of Nova Scotia there has been an agreement which will 
cover a similar type of program, the construction of high voltage transmission 
lines and terminal substations and a thermal power plant at Trenton. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): This plant at Trenton— 
what is the state of the construction there now, the addition they are making 
there now? | 

Mr. Humpurys: I believe it is pretty well advanced. I have not detailed 
information as to what the status is right at the moment. 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): What are the plans at the 
moment for other construction throughout the maritimes? 


- Mr. Humpurys: There are no other thermal plants, as far as I know, 
which have been submitted to us for consideration in this program. Their plan 
is largely a continuation of their present high-voltage transmission lines to 
tie these systems together, and an inter-connecting tie between the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to connect the systems at the high-voltage 
level. 

: Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): With regard to east Saint 
John, has any decision been reached by the provincial government, as far as 
the federal government is aware, with regard to the type of fuel that is to 
be used in east Saint John? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: Not that we are aware. ft . 

Mr. Murr (Cape Breton N orth and Victoria) : There is no further develop- 
ment on that yet? 

Mr. RoBerTSsoNn: No. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North ae Victoria): My anderstandine is that. 
if they do not use coal, Mr. Deputy Minister, they will lose the possibility, or 
opportunity of participating in the sharing arrangement. i 

Mr. RoBerTSON: This is a question of policy, Mr. Chairman, which zi 
think should be left to the minister. 

Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I am sorry. 4 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on item 477? Shall item 
477 carry? 4 

Item agreed to. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I have some corrections to make in the record, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. On Monday we will be discussing the estimates of 
the Travel Bureau and we will be having the following witnesses here before 
the committee: Mr. Roy Corbett, General Manager of the Hotels Association 
of Canada; Mrs. Flora Montgomery, Managing Director, Canadian Restaurant © 
Association; and Mr. Charles Smith, Secretary-Manager, Montreal Tourist 
and Convention Bureau. 


Mr. NIELSEN: For the record, there are the following revisions to Printing 
No. 29 of June 1, 1959, page 849: the seventh paragraph ascribes to me a 
certain statement which was not made by me. I believe it was made by Mr. 
Hardie. (It was later learned that it was made by Mr. Hardie.) 4 
Page 859, line 17: the word ‘‘waul”’ should read, of course, “would”. 
Page 861, line 8: delete the words “they are within”; and, after the word - 
“season”, insert the words “have been lost”. . 
I think there may have been a mix up in the transcript on page 849, 
because there are one or two things that appear to be wrong about the 
transcription there. a 
Mr. Stocan: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if at future meetings, in view of the 
fact it is so difficult to get a quorum, and so forth, we could not arrange our 
business so that if we do come to the conclusion of an item of business, such — 
as this, we could continue with a further consideration of another part of the © 
estimates? I believe there is just the museum and the tourist bureau left. — 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Yes. Arrangements had to be made for the 
witnesses to appear at a certain time, and therefore that is the reason I feel 
we should adjourn now, and discuss the items under the Travel Bureau after — 
we have heard the witnesses. . 

Mr. SLocan: The only point I wanted to bring out was this: it takes up © 
about half an hour of a sitting here, being out of the house, to get a quorum); . 
and after a quorum we have priowunately half an hour’s meeting and then + 
adjourn, which I think is wasting the time of many of the officials anc 
ourselves. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: On Monday the meeting is at 11 a.m., so I do not 4 
think there will then be any difficulty in getting a quorum. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


x, Monpay, June 8, 1959. | 
i The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


p Members present: Messrs. Argue, Aiken, Baskin, Cadieu, Coates, Dumas, — 
Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gundlock, Korchinski, Martel, McGregor, 


‘Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Simpson, Slogan and Smith (Calgary South).—(17) | | 


| In attendance, of the Department of Northern Affairs and National — 
‘Resources: Messrs. E. A. Cote, Assistant Deputy Minister; M. A. Currie, Ad- 
‘ministrative Officer; Alan Field, Director, Canadian Government Travel Bureau; 
i. D. Palmer, Chief, Travel Information and Publications; and H. L. Crombie, 
‘Research Section: and Mr. Howard St. George, Member, Hotels Association of 
‘Canada and Provincial Director; Mr. E. di Tomasso, President, and Mrs. 
‘Florence Montgomery, Managing Director, Canadian Restaurant Association; 
Mr. Charles Smith, Secretary-Manager, Montreal Tourist and Convention 
Bureau: Mr. Gérard Delage, Legal Adviser and Executive Secretary, Province | 
of Quebec Hotelkeepers Association; and Mr. Erwin E. Kreutzweiser, Research ~ 
and Publication, Canadian Tourist Association. 


Mr. H. W. Herridge, M.P., not being a member of the Committee, by agree- 
ment, sat at the table and took part in the questioning. 


_-The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


: Item 293, relating to the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, was ~ 
called. | 


_ Mr. Cété made a statement on the tourist industry in Canada and the 
responsibilities and operations of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau in 
relation thereto. He and Mr. Field were questioned thereon. 


ge ~ Mr. Tomasso was called; he presented a brief of the Canadian Restaurant | 
Association. Mr. Tomasso, Mrs. Montgomery, Mr. Charles Smith and Mr. 
Coté were questioned on matters arising therefrom. 


Mr. Charles Smith spoke on the operations of the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau in relation to the tourist industry and the problems faced by 


the said industry. 


| At 1.25 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.00 o’clock p.m. this 
day or as soon thereafter as routine proceedings in the House are finished. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


Monpay, June 8, 1959. 
(43) 


_ The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters at 3.30 o’clock 

p.m. this day resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the Depart- — 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and continued on Item 293 

relating to the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 
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Members estate Messrs. Aiken, Oden: ‘Wleny (Otahadane Revestoeen ), 
Granger, Kor¢hinski, Martel, Martineau, McGregor, Murphy, Nielsen, Richard 
(Saint Maurice-Lafléche), Simpson, Slogan and Smith (Calgary South) (149 


In attendance, of the Department of ‘Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: The same as at the morning sitting with the addition of Mr. G. M. 
Carty, Chief Administrative Officer: and Mr. Gérard Delage, Legal Adviser 
and Executive Secretary, Province og Quebec Hotelkeepers Association; and 
Mr. Erwin E. Kreutzweiser, Research and Publication, Canadian ‘Tourist 


Association. # 


Mr. H. W. Herridge, M.P., not being a member of the Committee, again 
being present, sat at the table and took part in the questioning. . 


Mr. Cété produced answers to certain questions which had been askeda at . 
the morning sitting this day; the said information was ordered to be printed 
in the record of this day’s proceedings. 


a 


Mr. Delage was called; he read a short brief of the Province of Quebec 
Hotelkeepers Association. Mr. Delage, Mr. Field ang Mrs. Montgomery were 
questioned on matters arising therefrom. 4 


Questions were asked of Mr. Coté regarding the possibility of efforts 
being made along certain lines to increase tourism in Canada, especially fron a 
the U.S.A. a 


At 5.05 o’clock p. m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
on Tuesday, June 9, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


HAS eee EVIDENCE 


Monpay, June 8, 1959. 
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pe The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We are now on item 


293, at page 57 of your estimates book, relating to the Canadian Government 


Travel Bureau. 
fe CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


; Item No. 293. To assist in promoting the Tourist Business in Canada, in- 
cluding Grant of $5,000 to the Canadian Tourist Association .......... $ 2,319,342 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may be permitted to say so, gentlemen, I hope, 


partment, you will not hesitate to be outspoken and critical, because that is 
the responsibility of the members of this committee. That is the only way 
“in which we can, perhaps get to the root of the difficulties this branch has 
been experiencing. 

| I am going to say, to start the committee off this morning, that I have 


‘a Topsy, and has been bandied about from one department of government 
‘to another. I think that during that period it has had eight different ministers. 


‘tourist industry, but has had to rely on the deputy ministers or other assistants. 
As you know, from the figures that are revealed by the department, and 
“are available, the tourist industry in Canada, instead of going ahead, is ac- 
‘tually behind. Instead of getting more American dollars it is getting fewer; 
‘and if you take into consideration the comparative value of our dollar, this 
“Canadian Government Travel Bureau is in a pitiful state. 

I think you will have to consider what your recommendations will 
“be as to what should be done to bring it to a more active state, so that the 
‘Canadian Government Travel Bureau can be a very, very important factor 
in our economy. There is no reason why we should be satisfied with some 
-$300-odd million a year from the tourist industry coming into this country, 
‘with all we have to offer to the tourists from any country. Years ago I said 
that it should be a billion-dollar industry instead of what it is today. 

You may want to consider whether or not there should be a deputy 
minister, responsible to raise the level of the administration in order that, 
‘probably, there might be more recognition of it. But I hope that at this 
meeting you will go right into the problems and make an objective approach 
‘to what we are facing in this country—and that is a decrease in the tourist 
‘industry. We are only getting about a quarter of what we should be getting. 
By The meeting is open for any further suggestions. 
us Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Are we going to hear some evidence this 
morning, to begin with? 


m lhe CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. SmiITH (Calgary South): I suggest we proceed on that line. 


Mr. AIKEN: I wonder if I might make some amendments or corrections 
in the list of people who are here today, to the one that was given previously? 


971 


“when you are discussing the estimates for this particular branch of the de-~ 


“never been satisfied with the results of the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, since its inception in 1934. Since that time it has been treated as | 


No minister has been able to answer questions in the house regarding the. 
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Mr. Roy Corbett, ited manager of she Hotels Racoclotion: Sok Ca 1ada 
has just wired and stated that he had weather trouble with his. aircraft 3 
also had automobile trouble in getting to the airport; and so he is. represented 
today by Mr. Howard St. George, a member of the: ‘Hotels | Association of 
Canada. 4 
Mrs. Flora Montgomery, of the Canadian Restaurant Association: is here, 


Restaurant Association. e «2 
Mr. Charles Smith, of the Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau, _ is 
here, as was listed, as also is Mr. Gérard Delage, of the Province of Quebec 
Hotel Keepers Association. ; 
In addition, Mr. Gerwin E. Kreutizweiser, the research and canlioat aa ; 
director of the Canadian Tourist Association, is sitting in, although he will 
not be giving any evidence today. oa 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen. We have present, Mr. Cété, the 
assistant deputy minister of the department, and he will make some obser= 
vations this morning. We will start from there. 2a 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, do we have copies of an 
of the submissions that are going to be made to the committee? : 
The CHAIRMAN: Some of the witnesses have submissions. — 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Do we have copies? . 
The CHAIRMAN: The minute they start copies will be distributed. a 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I realize that, but do we have copies of 
the assistant deputy minister’s statement? 
Mr. E. A. COTE (Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): I have notes only, Mr. Chairman. . 
The CHAIRMAN: The copies of the other submissions will be distributed 


< 


to the members. | | ‘ AZ 


Mr. Cote, please? 


Mr. Cott: Mr. Chairman, the minister regrets that he is ‘ahia to appeat 
before the committee this morning, because he has been called to a cabinet 
meeting. I am sure that he and the department will welcome a frank dis- 
cussion on the activities of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 


As your chairman has indicated, the travel bureau was established i 
July, 1934. Its main purpose is to promote foreign travel to Canada and to 
aid in the coordination of travel promotional activities within Canada, so far 
as that is possible. a 


The bureau conducts an extensive advertising campaign in the variou Ss 
newspapers and magazines of the United States. It maintains very close liaison 
with the provincial travel bureaus, with the industry and the Canadian Tourist 
Association. 


Its staff this year under the projected estimates is 92 persons all told 
which, as you will see from your estimates, seems on the face of it to be a 
reduction of four from last year. In point of fact, however, there were ten, 
persons who were formerly employed by the Travel Bureau for the production 
of a good deal of the printing material. 

This section of ten has been taken over by the Queen’s Printer and is 
operating within the travel bureau, doing, I should judge, probably 95 pet 
cent travel bureau work and another 5 per cent of other work for the Queen’s 
Printer; so, in point of fact, the net increase has been seven persons. Therefor e, 
in the current estimates we consider we shall have a net actual increase Of 
seven persons working for the travel bureau. ; 


Mr. McGrecor: For what period of time is that? 
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Mr. Cork: This year. The positions have been provided idee this year’s 
" estimates and, as I have been informed by the director of the travel bureau, 
Bory have been filled. 
_ The travel bureau, apart from a head office in Ottawa, has two offices 
4 in New York and in Chicago. Throughout the United States in the five con- 
_ sulates maintained by the Department of External Affairs, that department 
assists in answering inquiries, as does the embassy in Washington. 
4 In the year 1958 the Bureau in its offices in Chicago, New York and Ottawa, 
“received something over three- -quarters of a million inquiries for literature — 
or general tourist information. This is a record year and shows an increase 
\ of 109,000 inquiries over the 1957 period. 
| So far as advertising is concerned, of the total estimates of $2, 300,000 for 
the bureau, $1.46 million has been allocated for direct advertising in United 
States magazines and newspapers. This is a modest increase of $68,000 this 
"year, and it is a modest attempt to take into account the increased cost of 
advertising space. 
So far as other publicity is concerned, Mr. Chairman, the bureau dis- 
Pe ributed last year something of the order of 8,700 photos in black and white 
and 1,800 colour transparencies. It has issued a number of press releases and 
“letters to promote Canada’s travel attractions, and also it has published a 
large number of small leaflets which are very attractive, as well as other 
pamphlets of a more important nature. 
. You have in front of you this morning a sampling of the pamphlets which 
the travel bureau has issued and is issuing. Such pamphlets overlay the largish 
posters we have had in the past years. 
Apart from directing those efforts mainly to the United States market, 
which is our biggest and most important one, during the past year publicity 
; material has been placed in Europe and in various countries as far away as 
Australia and Japan. 
! In the field of films the bureau has, in cooperation with the National 
Film Board network, 485 travel film outlets in the United States. It is estimated 
‘that over 5 million Americans saw these films in the year 1958. In connection 
with television, the bureau estimates that more than 60 million United States 
citizens saw Canada’s travel films in 1958. 
is 


A further example of promotional activity in which I think the com- 
mittee would be interested was an intervention on the part of our minister 
‘last year when he was able to arrange with the president of the A.B.C. network 

for the viewing in the United States of the National Film Board’s “Trans- 
Canada Summer.” This film was shown in two parts on August 29 and Septem- 
ber 5 over 32 television stations, and it is reckoned that between 5 million and 
p10 million people saw the film. 
4 In our view the travel bureau has attempted since 1957 a rather success- 
ful experiment in its promotion of the Atlantic provinces tourist possibilities. 
“Since that year a special tourist promotion campaign has been run by the 
travel bureau in consultation with the four Atlantic provinces. A total of 
$300,000 was included in the estimates for direct advertising in connection 
with this special campaign and the advertising in the United States was placed . 
‘in the high potential area such as New England, the middle Atlantic states, 
New York, Pennsylvania and so forth. 
‘ So much, Mr. Chairman, for the activities of the bureau in a SGOT 
sketchy form. 
vt Your chairman has touched upon a point which I should like now to turn 
to, and that is the tourist deficit for 1958. Canada’s income from travel spend- 
ing in that year was still the second highest in Canada’s history. The year 
-1957 was a boom year, and during that time Canada received $363 million 
from the tourist trade. The 1958 revenue was $352 million. This is a decline of 
$11 million or about 3 per cent. The former record was in 1956 when $337 
“million was received from the tourist trade. 
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Now, although the trend for travel spending in Canada over thes ‘pa 
years by foreign tourists has shown a steady increase, we in the departmen 
and travel bureau are not at all happy about the 3 per cent decrease. * 4 

Another factor which has appeared in the travel account balance in Canade 
has been the increased spending by Canadians abroad. More Canadians thar 
ever are taking trips to the United States and Europe. Last yea 
expenditures by Canadians in foreign travel increased by 4 per cent. So tk rat 
according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates, the deficit in 1958 
on U.S. travel account increased by $30 million; that is to say $11 million 
less received from American tourists, and $19 mullion more spent by Canadie ns 
overseas. q 

Naturally, the committee, Mr. Chairman, and we have been ponder ag 
as to what were the reasons ae this decline in the American tourist traffic ta 
Canada. We believe that the tourist industry has been affected partially by 
the recession in the United States. On the other hand, Canadians do not appea } 
to have felt the effect of such a recession as much as in the United States 
This probably came about by the sort of phasing of the recession. It see ns 
from what we can see that the recession hit Canada first and we were relieved 
of the effects a bit sooner than in the United States. The entries to Canada by 
ship showd the largest decline, that is, a decline of 10 per cent, or a cecreas 
of 20 per cent in spending. ; 

The shipping strike on the west coast materially affected the tourist traf fic 
to the Island. Mr. Chairman, the bureau, faced with this situation, decide 
that it must try, within the bucee: allotted to it by the government, to institt te 
a more vigorous campaign to increase the tourist spending in Canada. Tt 
bureau is attempting to reach markets in the United States with its message 
of Canada’s travel attractions. Z a 

In 1959 the bureau is giving a good deal of emphasis to te spectacular 
nature of the attraction which Canada has to offer this year. The royal visi 
for example; the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, are getting very pro- 
minent advertising—as well as festivals such as that of Stratford, the Van- 
couver Music Festival, the Calgary Stampede and other attractions are bei 
played up. Another way where we are attempting, through the travel bure 
to attract more United States tourists to Caneda is by a diminution of # : 
black and white advertising and an increase of the colour advertising—and by 
a bit more concentration. There is more colour advertising this year than las' 
year. Atractive resorts, hotels, the trans-Canada highway now being co n- 
pleted, the great variety of recreation facilities -available in the nationa 
parks and the provinces are being featured more than ever this year. 

We are trying to show that Canada is not only a wilderness with lovely 
spots in that wilderness, but really a country of warm welcome. We are try- 
ing to depict it as an cite country to have a holiday in, a place where 
the family can really enjoy a holiday in this unmatched scenery. 4 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, the members of the committee would like 1 
see examples of this Hae oine , and we have folios of the advertising bein 
used this year, which could be FO Mr. Chairman, in the past two years 
there has been this constant endeavour to improve the image of Canada in the 
United States. I think that the effectiveness of this campaign can be judged 
by the increase in interest in travel to Canada. The increase in inquirl 
from prospective tourists to Canada since 1956 has gone up by almost 50 pel 
cent. We acknowledge that the mere clipping of coupons in magazines and 4 
request for information is no sign of how many tourists come to Canada. There 
is a correlation—a statistical correlation—it appears between inquiries a 
the number of visitors to Canada; but that has not been established as scientifi 
evidence. On the other hand, the increase in the number of persons who write 


~ 
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to the travel bureau for specific information hag gone up very ‘materially in ies 
last year—about 45 per cent—and in this particular year it has gone up very 
C considerably also. It is the tourist. who writes to the travel bureau for infor- 
mation who we feel fairly certain will come to Canada. 


™- The travel bureau, Mr. Chairman, also, in the discharge of its functions: : 
has worked very plesely, with the ein Tourist Association. One thing 
it proposes to do this year, in concert with the Canadian Tourist Associa- 
tion, is the launching of a national poster contest throughout Canada. Some 
of our posters are somewhat dated, and we believe that we should have a 
good prestige poster for Canada abroad. The travel bureau does another 
thing, Mr. Chairman: it holds an annual meeting between federal and pro- 
Vincial officials and officials of the Canadian Tourist Association and the 
tourist industry. By this means we have a very close interchange of views 
from year to year and are able to develop that close liaison, not only for 
national travel to Canada, but also to increase the intra-provincial 
tourist trade. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the opening remarks that I wanted to make 
for the department, and possibly there might be questions to be asked, or 
you may wish to hear other witnesses as we go along. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Coté. Before you start asking questions, 
gentlemen, Mr. Herridge is here on my invitation. He is interested in the 
tourist industry, and I know you will be glad to have him with us. I 
suggest that, if he wishes to ask questions, he be permitted to do so. 


| May I say that, if any of the other members of any party would like 
to participate in this discussion, they would be most welcome to do so. 

/ Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might open 
by asking the witness this question: with cee to the 3 per cent drop, 
yyou have said you do not consider it too serious, and I am thinking of the 
Chairman’s opening remarks. Have you any comparable figures to show 
whether this reduction has been commonplace in other countries; otherwise, 
has this been a trend at, all which has been established? For instance, has 
the United States experienced an equally similar drop for the current year? 
! Mr. Co6tTE: Mr. Chairman, I would not like the committee to believe that 
fa 3 per cent drop is not a serious one. In the Department’s estimation, in 
the Bureau’s estimation, we are concerned about that drop of 3 per cent. 
Tf one considers the devastation of the dollar it makes a greater percentage 
than that. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is right. 

Mr. COTE: We have not got, I think, detailed figures of how the other 
‘countries have been affected ie the recession. We may have figures on 
how the United States has been affected; but I would like to ask, with 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, that ave Director of the Travel Bureau 
answer that particular question, if he has the figures. 
| Mr. Alan FIELD (Director, Canadian Government Travel Bureau): A 
number of the domestic areas in the United States were actually affected 
by the recession last year. The National Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions—NATO—which corresponds with our own Canadian Tourist Associa- 
tion, has estimated that in certain places the drop was as large as 10 per 
Cent. This is directly the effect of the recession. There were areas in 
Europe that were affected. France lost a little ground last year; Italy 
Made it up; the United Kingdom was up a little bit. 

f - American spending in Europe has increased—that is, in a period of 10 
years—the amount of spending by Americans going to the 23 countries in 
Europe, has increased. I will give you an example. 
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“ Mr. SMITH cuca: South): I thinks ieee you wish: I have the 
formation I was seeking. I wanted to determine whether or not there | I 


been a similar experience and you say there had been. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Only in a certain area. Even in the United Stat es | 

think their tourist industry is away up. "aa 
Mr. Fretp: I can obtain those figures for you. The domestic spendin 

in the United States did not go up the amount expected last year. a 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): We have discussed the attitude of t he 
tourist bureau. Could the officials of the travel bureau in Canada give 1 
any indication what percentage of the budget is spent in this attempt te 
interest the American tourists in coming to see Canada and what is the 
comparison in respect of interesting Canadians in seeing Canada? Bhs 


Mr. FIeLtp: The terms of reference of the bureau over the years hav eC 
bean interpreted as indicating that our job is to bring Americans into Canada 
For that reason our efforts are almost entirely devoted towards publicizing 
promoting and advertising Canada’s travel attractions in the United States 
That is the way the terms of reference have been interpreted. : 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I ask the deputy minister, recognizin 
the fact that this deficit could be reduced by having more Canadians spent 
more money in Canada rather than spending it in the United States, and beari ng 
in mind that less than one in ten Canadians have seen the other parts of 
Canada, if there should be a reassessment to see how we might encouraa 
Canadians to see Canada first? 


Mr. COTE: There has been in the last two or three years a campaign o 
“Know Canada Better” worked out in conjunction with the other province 
In the central province of Canada it has been known as the “Know Ont 
Better” campaign. While the general policy has been for the Travel Bur 
to have its major effort directed towards bringing Americans to the bordel! 
of Canada wherever they may be, the policy has been that it was up to the 
provinces to take the tourists to aien: particular area, and encourage yrs to 
See their particular area. 

One of the outstanding examples of interprovincial cooperation has b 
in the Atlantic provinces where they have pooled a good deal of t 
advertising in the United States and within Canada in a “Get to Know 
Atlantic Provinces” campaign. The western provinces have been doing some 
work in that respect, not so very much in Canada as in the United Sita 
Alberta and British Columbia, for example, have a small office in San Franciseo. 


Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): I wonder whether or not Mr. Field f 
there should be reassessment of policy in view of what has been said of 
interpretation by the official government representative of the Canadian a 
Government Travel Bureau of the terms of reference, that really their on! Ly 
job is to bring United States tourists into Canada. I think a reassessment shou ld 
be made. ; 


Mr. FrzLp: That has been the role assigned to the bureau in its interpre 
tion of the terms of reference. The bureau can undertake almost any t 
assigned to it by the government in the field of travel promotion, but 
are confined by our terms of reference. It has grown over the last twe ty- 
five years and grew up as a matter of division of responsibility. It was felt 
that the federal government could make the general invitation throughout 
the United States to come to Canada and to bring American tourists into 
the various provinces, and then it was deemed the responsibility was ~ 
of the individual provinces. The provinces are spending a lot of money yn 
travel promotion. Provincial budgets have gone up but not as much as we ee 
like to see them go up. if 
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Mr. apie (Calgary South): Do you have the figures as to the number 


figures would be startling. 

rovinces. We have no statistics on this. 

0 have Mr. Field include the revenue, say, of Mexico over the last ten vegts: 
‘hat is available. : 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): It would be very useful. 


stablishing a ministry of tourist business. At the same time it might be helpful 
to have the information—since there has been $300,000 allotted each year to 


the maritime provinces—as to what the income from the United States tourist — 


ousiness has been to the Atlantic provinces for the three years prior to the 
1957 grant, and since then. 


ie ~ Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): Yes. I had a number of other questions but 
23 felt that some of the other members might like to ask some questions at 
this time. 


a Mr. Herrwce: I am very interested in the mention of what the provinces 


cooperation with the provinces takes in respect of the planning of publicity 


a other countries and the prevention of duplication, and so on; that is, 


the form it takes in cooperation with the tourist industry as a whole? 
Ke i 


a Mr. FIELD: Mr. Chairman, in answer to the question, there already has 
been mention made of the more effective means of cooperation, that is the 


alling of the federal-provincial tourist conference which takes place each year 


‘much as possible our advertising and promotion efforts so that we will avoid 


expensive or wasteful duplication as much as possible. One of the first jobs. 


have to do when that conference convenes is to present to each delegate a 


b dasic schedule of our advertising in newspapers and magazines for the coming — 
year. They know how much we propose to spend, in what markets we will 


spend it, and the day and date the advertisement will appear. In this way they 
tan build their budgets around, alongside, or above our advertising program. 
We do not ask the provinces or the transportation companies to make their 
schedules available to us, for obvious reasons. We feel, however, that the 
federal government provide this information, because we are laying down 
the base for the promotion of Canada abroad and feel that vie should have 
this information. 


_ Myr. FLemiIne (Okanagan- -Revelstoke): The officials of the deontetane are 
available to us, whereas the witnesses who are here have come a considerable 
distance. I wonder if we might hear the witnesses first and then we could 


hear the officials of the department later at their and our convenience. I feel. 


we should hear the presentations of the witnesses first. 


Me 


_ The CHAIRMAN: That is very good; but before we do that, are Here. any 
‘questions on government policy which you would like to Bee the assistant 
meputy minister? I think that is important. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I have a number of questions, but I think 


the suggestion is a good one. 


Ld Mr. AIKEN: I do not want to divert the proceedings, but might I point out 
that all this information which is being requested, and all that in respect of 
lexico, was provided last year at pages 311 to 321 of our reports, and there 


assi ist the committee. 


ra 
ry 


Canadians who have seen any other province other than their own? I think 
Mr. FieLp: I have heard it said that only one in four has visited ener 


The CHAIRMAN: In answering your question, Mr. Smith, would you like , 


The CHAIRMAN: And he might also put on the record that they are now 


are doing in this regard. Could you inform the committee what form this . 


here in Ottawa. The basic reason for calling this conference is to coordinate 


nt Pee 


; also a good deal more. I have no objection to its going in eben if it will . 
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I was going to suggest that this committee ast year took a good deal 
time looking into the breakdown of the spending. I, for, one, would likes t 
see us expand the type of discussion, go into something entieels: different an 
broaden the discussion into methods of promoting the tourist industry ¢ anc 
what we can do to increase it, beyond by simple advertising. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a good idea. 


Mr. AIKEN: I do not want to cut this off by any remarks, but the igure are 
_ all there from last year, and I think it will be quite aie 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I have no objection. What we are asking 
for is an up to date summary for the past year with which to make 
comparisons. 


The CHAIRMAN: It will be brought up to date. ‘ 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I have one question on policy before you call the othe 
witnesses. Does the tourist bureau keep in contact with other departments | of 
the federal government so as to be fully informed of great developmen ts 
which might attract tourist travel, such as the developments on the Columbia 
where we are getting increased water travel?—the number of boats coming 
up from Portland last year approached 100—and also from reading about 
developments on the Columbia, and the creation thereby of more and more 
interest? What is the cooperation between the tourist bureau and other 
departments of the government? 


Mr. CétE: Mr. Chairman I think the answer to that is that there is very 
close cooperation with other government departments. In fact there is an 
interdepartmental committee on information, and all these aspects are ro 
there, apart altogether from the contacts which individuals have with the 
Director of the Travel Bureau or with the Deputy Minister of the Department 


One example of that has been, so far as the central Canadian part ~ is 
concerned, that this year the opening of the seaway has resulted in a good 
deal of cooperation between the departments on this subject. It was a question, 
for example, whether the publicity for the St. Lawrence Seaway opening 
should be done by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority or not. It was decid 
in this particular instance that the publicity should be directed mainly to t 
Americans to attract them to the St. Lawrence Seaway, that is, to the Canadian 
section of the St. Lawrence Seaway, and that such publicity should be done 
by the Travel Bureau. There is this pamphlet which is just coming off the 
press now, on the St. Lawrence Seaway. ‘ 


Another example is the royal tour. The publicity material has been done ; 
pretty much for the United States market to bring Americans to Canada 1 
this year particularly, and there has been close cooperation with all the 
provinces. ; 


The director of the travel bureau has constant contact with the directo 
of the provincial travel bureaus. There is an exchange of publicity material, 
including a great deal of federal publicity material which is sent to the 
provincial tourist bureaus so that they may distribute it when they receuay q 
inquiries, whether those inquiries come from the United States or from Canada. 
And the provinces send their material to the federal travel bureau. In fact, ) 
tremendous amount of material is received here, and the travel bureau dis- 
tributes it to Americans who may inquire, or to anybody who inquires abot hs 
travel to Canada or within Canada. 

I think Mr. Field has a point to add to that. 


Mr. FIELD: Mr. Chairman, another point that is very important to the 
provinces and the transportation companies is that the bureau maintains a 
continual daily referral system which is sent out to all the provinces and trar 
portation companies, listing in some detail the inquires that we have received 


i if 


+ 
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ich day. And the provinces, the transportation companies and the regional 
ap can follow up those inquiries to try to get additional business. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South) > We have heard the expression that we are 
attempting to improve Canadian interest in American tourists, and to impress 
them that Canada is a pleasant place to spend a vacation. But the impression 
is get from Americans coming up is that they are surprised to see that we are 
cid of Indians, cowboys, and so on. Do we go too far to create this impression 
of wilderness? Do we show in our advertising media enough modern con- 
veniences? I suppose this really comes within the field of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. But are we bending over backwards to show that we 
have excellent fishing?—and that is subject to debate in certain sections! 
__ Mr. HerripGE: Not in the Kootenays! 


Mr. Smiti (Calgary South): Have we created the impression that we are 
4 wilderness and that is exactly what they are going to be placed in?’ Have we 
done anything on the other side of the coin? 


Mr. Cété: I would like it to be clearly understood from the statement I 
made a moment ago that we are trying more and more to show that Canada 
is not a wilderness of lonely lakes. I think those were about the words I used, 
referring back to my notes; but rather a place where United States citizens ana 
their families can come arid enjoy it just as they would at home, but there is 
still something exciting and spectacular in Canada which may not be available 
to them in the United States—that there is the difference. 


IT agree that there has been for too long this idea of a Canadian wilderness 


and of Mounties. We are trying to get something much.more attractive over 
to the tourist, the point of view of comfort and enjoyment. 


; Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): The average American thinks we are 
responsible for cold weather, ducks, and mounted policemen. 


- The CHarirmMaAN: And also for snow. 


| Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): And I think to some extent our advertising 
tends to increase this illusion. 


| Mr. FIELD: I would like to say that one of the reasons I have brought along — 
the folio of our advertising which has been placed on the desk in front of you is 
to show that we are endeavoring to do exactly what we are talking about—to 
create a new image of Canada and to correct the old image of ice, snow, cold 
weather and mounties. Useful as that has proven in the past, I think ‘it is:im- 
portant now to improve and upgrade the image of Canada in the mind of the 
average American. 
| The CHAIRMAN: We have not had much luck on that. Would you like to 
eall your witnesses, Mr. Aiken? BN 

, Mr. AIKEN: Might I suggest that Mr. Tomasso and Mrs. Montgomery are 
here from the Canadian Restaurant Association and they have a short brief 
to present, after which they would be pleased to answer questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is the brief available for distribution? 

Mr. AIKEN: Yes. 


Mr. SLOGAN: How does the tourist industry stand in comparison to other 
industries as a dollar earner in Canada? Could you give us the top ones? 


_ Mr. FIELD: The tourist industry is now considered to be the third in dollar 
value to the Canadian economy. Newsprint and wheat are the only two other 
product that precede it. 


-. Mr. Cots: I have the figures here. In 1957, Canadian export commodities, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, showed as follows: newsprint 
welded Shae million; wheat, $380 million; and travel, in 1958, $352 million. 
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Mr. Stocan: What are some of the Knee aheer follow. that? a 


Mr. COTE: Pulp, $292, million; lumber, $282 million; aluminum, | $230 It 
million; iron ore, $152 million; petroleum, $141 million; and uranium, $1 28 
million. 25 Ay 
Those are 1957 figures except the travel teeaa of $952 milion which i 


dated 1958. : 


S Mr. GunpLock: I have a short question which relates directly to poliem 
Have you any breakdown of figures related to tourists and the national parks, 
and the number who come to them? And supplementary to that, I wonder 
what cooperation there is between your department, the Canadian Covet 
ment Travel Bureau and the National Parks Branch, in the way of contacting 
the park superintendents and employees with a view to their being super 
salesmen, shall we say, for the travel bureau for tourists? 4 


Mr. Cork: Mr. Chairman, we have figures concerning the attendance to 
parks. Last year there was something over 4.5 million persons who visited 
Canadian national parks. We can give a breakdown on that. We have not got 
a breakdown, however, apart from the individual national parks, as to the 
types of tourists who visit the Canadian national parks. 


= 
=,’ 
Zi 


The CHAIRMAN: Or the origin? q 
Mr. COTE: We have not got the origin of them at the parks; that is ver 
difficult. We could do a sampling, but we have not general statistics on the x 


Mr. GuNpLocK: In order to save time, if there is something you could 
put on the record, I would like an answer to the second part of that question: 
what is done by way of cooperation between these two bureaus? 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you repeat that question later, Mr. Gundlock? 


Mr. CétE: Maybe I could answer it now, Mr. Chairman, merely to say, 
that there is the closest cooperation between the travel bureau and the 
National Parks Branch. The publications of the National Parks Branch, which 
- are educational or promotional, are worked out between both branches. ‘The 
travel bureau does the distribution of a good deal of the national parks. 
publications. The remainder of the publications, which are from an educational 
viewpoint, are distributed within the parks. So far as the national parks are 
concerned, the National Parks Branch is very much aware of the valieis of i 
the parks as a tourist attraction. It is a point which the director of the par 
branch has always in mind when in contact with his parks supecintenden aa a 

We have in the parks branch a section that is being established from an a 
educational and an information viewpoint, which we hope, within the parks, as. 
it develops will do a good deal more to bring the attention of Canadians and 
Americans who visit the parks to what is the purpose of the parks, and the i 
information there is about Canadian facilities. Psd 


Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if at a future meeting Mr. Cote could | 
give us an idea of what his duties are as assistant deputy minister, so that we 
can better appreciate that? - - 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean with respect to the tourist travel bureau? 


Mr. Coates: Yes; not only with respect to his duties with regard to the 
tourist travel bureau but his duties in the department as a whole. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are on the travel estimates. Let us call a swithea a5 
was suggested, and maybe we can proceed. Whom would you like to call first, 
Mr. Aiken? 4 


Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Tomasso, the president of the Canadian nesta 
Association. a 
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Mr. Eg di Toness (President Canadian: Restaurant Association) : Mr. 


Peron BEBO EATON and is reac as the national trade association of 


hospitals, schools, and the armed services. 
a The restaurant industry of Canada, through our association, would like 
4 present certain suggestions relating ie promotion of the toutiee trade in 


nportant industry. 


saders in our mducey all across Canada that the Canadian Government Travel 
ureau, under the direction of Mr. Alan Field, has been doing a tremendous 
ob for the industry, both inside and outside Canada. 


; ritimes, and Alan Field and I ran across one another eating lobster, more 
ti mes than I can count; and I must say that he gave a terrific address to our 
association convention at Amherst. 


al ocated to the promotion of this all Ee sontant industry is much too modest. 
Here are a few points we would like to make in the interest of improving 


our reception and services to tourists and also in increasing promotion: 


(es Sas 
Ea (a) Economie survey—An economic survey of the entire food’ service 


” a reasonable rate of interest. 


Fleming, Minister of Finance, by the Canadian Tourist Association, 
requesting government support for such loans. We would suggest 


ag that the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
ae . under which the Canadian Government Travel Bureau operates, 
a ad should lend support to such a program of assistance for Canada’s 
oy food service industry. This, in our opinion, would be a most practical 
i and positive approach towards improving services for Canada’s 


ots tourists. 

Greater Promotion Needed—Opinions expressed by members of our 
association from all parts of Canada indicate the need for greater 
stress on the promotion of good eating places, good roads, fine 
accommodation, special events and our Canadian crafts—all designed 
to create a positive interest on the part of tourists from other 
countries. 

Included in the opinions from our members were suggestions 
that more effective promotion might result through a closer liaison 
between the bureau and the provincial and municipal tourist 
agencies. 


¢ 
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zirman and gentlemen, the Canadian Restaurant Association is a chartered 
5 FAS cafeterias, hotel dining rooms, drive-ins, industrial and social catering, 


Canada, and more particularly the leading role which food plays in for very | 


_ First of all, however, we wish to emphasize that it is the opinion of the  . 
In fact, during the last two weeks I was making a tour through the > 


From the information available to us, we would say that the budget : 


ae industry is very much needed. Such a survey would enable food 
a service operators of all types to plan objectively for the future and 
eg should be of equal value to the many departments of government | 
Ln concerned. : 
Oe (b) Capital Loans to Food Service Operators—The recognition which the 
| ii government of Canada has given to the financial problems of many 
as segments of small business has not been extended to well established 
"a restaurants and dining rooms serving in equal measure the domestic 
. % and the tourist trade. 

o The need for the expansion and renovation of many food service 
oy operations—and thus attracting return business from tourists to 
a this country—is almost self-evident. The stumbling block, to date, 
4 "4 has been the inability of restaurant operators to borrow money. at 


In 1958 a presentation was made to the Honourable Donald 
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We know that great strides have been made in this ‘direction b) 

Mr. Field but the reports would seem to indicate that it is the 
smaller agencies that need guidance in planning and timing their 
promotional programs. This we appreciate would be costly, but 
might be a very productive expenditure - in the overall pattern of 
promotion. > a 
Here is something very dear to my heart: a 
(c) Educational Programs at Industry Level—For many years our 
association has been greatly concerned and in many instances dis- 
turbed about the lack of facilities for educating and training present 
and would-be employees of our industry. Due to the untiring efforts 

of our regional and branch officers, much progress has been made. 
Continuing support of all branches of government at federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal levels is solicited in order that educational 
facilities ranging from a degree course in food service managemen it 

to vocational and short courses for management through to kitchen 
and dining rcom personnel may be provided. 

(e) Publicity on Canadian Government Travel Bureau brogesn a 
reviewing the opinions expressed by our members across Canada, 

it became apparent that knowledge of the programs and the job tha at 

is being done by the Canadian Government Travel Bureau is ver 
limited. Our association would benefit by greater knowledge of the : 
“program and would in turn be in a Rociien to inform members. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, thank you very much for your kind atten 
tion. Any comments? . 
Mr. SmITH (Calgary South): I wonder if I might ask Mr. Tomasso thist 
this organization is well known to us and has done, I think, a good job. The 
brief, however, in effect comes to this, that you pee come to the committee 
to ask the government to spend more money and to provide you with more 
organization. I would be interested to know what you are doing yourselvam 
You took some pride in that organization of some 4,000 people— a 
Mr. Tomasso: 2,000. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Of some 2,000 people. What are you doing in 
improve the standard of food among the membership of your restaurants, to 
make the American tourists want to come up here and eat? And what are va u 
people doing to improve the situation with regard to the educational intormag 
tion that you are sending out? . 
Mr. Tomasso: I am having our managing director help me on this. We are 
doing a good deal, and we sent out a man last year, right across the country, 
to talk to our branches and to give them the know-how on their operations, 
improving the look of their operations and their service. He went across 4 ic 
country at our expense, and had a very successful tour.. 
I have just come back from the maritimes, and I noticed our restaurants, 
those who have our emblems on their windows, are clean and are serving good 
food to attract the tourist when he comes. There is no lobster for the tourists 
when they come and that does not help them any. We try to tell them to push 
regional dishes—Oka cheese and Canadian maple syrup. ow 
The CHAIRMAN: Why could they not get lobster? —- 
Mr. TomaAsso: Because the lobster is probably shipped out of the ares a 


The CHAIRMAN: You can get lobster from different hae in the maritimes Se, 
any day of the year. : 
Mr. Tomasso: But in the maritimes, especially in Prince Edward Island, 


they have no lobster in July and August. They are building a new piee dow: 
there— 
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p Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I do not want just to deal in lobsters. You 
read 2 a very short brief, telling us what we, as a committee representative of 
sovernment, should do for you. Iam ‘concerned with what you are doing for us, 

and what you are doing for the tourist association. You say you have sent out 
oriefs and had somebody go across the country. You said the restaurants bear- 

ng your seal were clean. Have you made any assessment, other than your own 
gersonal view, as to whether anything is being accomplished because of this? 
Sending out a leaflet—as you will be the first to agree—telling the restaurateur 
(0 keep a clean restaurant and to be kind. to visitors does not mean much, 

anless you are making some effort to assist the campaign. 


| Mr. Tomasso: We are not a health organization; the provinces have their 
wn health laws. If a restaurant is to get a licence it must be given by the 
orovince concerned, according to the sanitation and health standards. There- 
‘ore, they are eligible to join our organization. We want all restaurants to join 
yur organization so we can send messages to them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Who tells them to make the prices so high? 


Mr. Tomasso: Well, I want to tell you something, and it is this. Approxi- 
nately 90 per cent of our restaurants employ ten people or less; 70 per cent are 
nan- -and-wife operations. They are slaving around the Geek and only see 
one another when they are going on and off shifts. 


_ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I have one other question. The need for 
establishing a Canadian identity is something that is not unfamiliar to you. 
Che complaint has been made by the former gentlemen whom you succeeded 
1S president, and with which I agree, that often there has been much attempt 
oy restaurateurs to establish a particular diet which the American tourist, 
f we may deal with him is encountering in his own area. He comes up to 
Sanada and expects to eat something different. Has there been any attempt by 
four organization to encourage these regional dishes so the food which they 
will eat will have a Canadian identity. 


ee Mr. Tomasso: That was the purpose of my tour. As Bet St I am pro- 
noting public relations for our industry. One of the prime things I said was 
hat they should push Canadiana on their menus. That is what I did in the 
naritimes; but then I got this business of there not being lobster during July 
ind August thrown at me. 


- Mr. Suocan: Do you, on a national level, do anything to create new 
ecipes that would be very distinctively Canadian, and distribute them through- 
ut your association? 

Mr. Tomasso: I will ask Mrs. Montgomery to answer your question. 


Mrs. FLORENCE MontcomMery (Managing Director, Canadian Restaurant 
Association) : Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, considerable has been done in 
‘onnection with this matter of regional dishes. About four years ago I gave up 
he chairmanship of a committee within the Canadian Tourist Association called 
he committee on Canadian cuisine. That committee issued a special booklet 
m dishes of the various provinces across Canada. It did receive some popularity; 
ind the only reason the committee sort of petered out—it has not entirely; it 
S under a new chairman now, but the activities are reduced—is because of a 
natter of financing. When I was last chairman it had reached the point that 
ve had to have considerable money to carry on and the money just was not 
Wailable. However, we do issue bulletins to all our members across Canada 
tressing this matter of regional dishes. This is a subject which is very close 
0 my heart. I love to talk about it and publicize a luncheon or a dinner where 
find dishes of the region being featured. At present we have evidence of this 
) ot Hill and other places where they really feature them. This has 
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contributed a pant deal to the interest of tourists who come inte tise area 
There is a tremendous field for expansion ‘in that one subject alone and ¥ . 
- ean do it if we are given the resources and personnel to do the job. oh 4 
Mr. Stocan: Do you have a home economist on your staff? ae 
Mrs. MONTGOMERY: No. . 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Why do so many of the Canadian restaurants advertise 
southern fried chicken when you go into their establishments? a 
Mrs. MontcoMERY: That is something we would like to know. “a 
Mr. FLeminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Has your association been ab le 
to provide something in the nature of a guide to good eating in Canada? I 
anything of that sort directed toward the American tourist so when he is in 2 
certain region he knows what to look for when he arrives? a 
Mr. Tomasso: That is a terrific idea, and, I think, it could be done here. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Is it? | 
Mr. Tomasso: It is not done in Canada. This is something that would have 
to be undertaken by a company or a person. <a 
Mr. FLemMInG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You have not facilities for that? 
Mr. Tomasso: No; we have member restaurants. We cannot put ou 
guide to good eating. However, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have a fold 
they make it up at their own expense; they give this out, and it has the nam 
of the restaurants listed. a 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): That would be the sort Of thin. 
the Canadian Restaurant Association over a period of time might be able 
eels I do not know whether it has the resources itself to undertake su 
a program. However, it might be able to create an interest which would le 
to such a guide. It would add one more source of information which the Am 
ican tourist would have before he gets here, and he would know what to lo 
for. Very often they would be prepared to try our regional dishes, if they 
knew what they were. This sort of thing would be a basic step in an educations : 
program of that kind. i 
Mrs. MontGoMErRY: We continuously stress the great need for sachie 
guide. Many of the guides now available are not what they should be. The 
are put out on a local basis and it is a case of if you pay out $50 you are lis 
in this booklet. It is not a guide. We know one is badly needed, but thts 
hardly the function of a trade association. 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): If it could not do it out of its o 
resources, I think it might encourage the development of this and make it 
paying proposition. ah 
Mrs. MontTGcOoMERY: A very good point. 
Mr. GunpLock: What foods and dishes are distinctively Canadian? I per- 
sonally do not know the answer to that question. © - if 
The CHAIRMAN: It is not southern fried chicken. 
Mr. SLoGAN: There is Winnipeg Goldeye. 
Mr. Tomasso: I would not say strictly Canadian dishes: I would sa 
regional products from the area which would be featured. 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: You do not have provinces that serve strictly éansall 
dishes? ae 
Mr. Tomasso: The province of Quebec serves strictly Canadian dishes 
New Brunswick boast about their marinated fiddle heads, like we hace F: 
Magnetic Hill. . 
Mr. SLOGAN: What are they? 
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Mr. ‘tances ‘It is a vegetable. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Would you tell us a bit about your purpose 
aking an economic survey? At the same time I might ask the witness a _ 
nd question. I think he has suggested that the government should under- 

ike this, and I would like to ask why the Canadian Restaurant Association 
ould not undertake it. 

_ Mrs. Montcomery: Mr. Chairman, in connection with the question con- 
rning the economic survey, I would fie to say that the restaurant industry 
is long been known as a depressed industry in many ways. It has not 
ceived the consideration and prominence that many other industries have 
Canada. We are faced continuously with not being able to supply proper | 
information concerning the industry. Our Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
joing a job, but it is not nearly as extensive as it should be. We feel that — 
the only way this can be accomplished—to get a real picture of the Canadian 

food industry—would be to undertake a survey of the industry. 


nt 


“et Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): What sort of a survey have you in mind? 
x Mrs. MONTGOMERY: To determine the economics and the planning of it. 


‘Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is it to find out whether or not a restaurateur 
s B making money? 

-_ Mrs. Montcomery: Not so much whether he is making money; it is whether 
‘is economical to open certain types of places in certain areas. It covers 
e whole field. So often we receive requests from people who say they 
ve a town with a population of 1,000 people and they would like to have 
Murray’ s or Canadian Food Products open a restaurant in that area. There 
is so little known about the economics of the industry that a big firm would 
ot go into an area of that kind because it is not economically sound. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I would like to ask the gentleman who presented the brief 
Bisstion or two. I was most interested in the suggestion that the restaurant 
aut would like to get capital loans from government in order to expand 
mnd develop. As a socialist, I am interested in this evidence concerning a 
favourable approach to dining rooms on the part of free enterprise. I fully > 
‘ealize the difficulties. Would you explain to the committee why you make 
his request, why your operators cannot obtain sufficient loan capital at the 
sresent time? And then could you make any suggestion to the committee 
1s to loans that are being considered, the interest rate that you propose and — 
he terms of such loans, and why you would suggest the restaurant industry 
vequires this assistance from the government at the present time? 


'- Mr. Tomasso: In the case of some restaurateurs,—the tourists like to 
ra that professional look to a restaurant. He likes to see the nice fronts, 
md be able to walk inside and get the benefit of that particular atmosphere. 
Te likes it to hit him in the face and not be equivalent to something he 
las seen somewhere else. He is looking for that. As a result, the restaurateur 
s forever spending money on equipment. As you know, the profits in the 3 
estaurant industry depend on volume, and sometimes they just do not have 
he volume. It is seasonal, and when they go out to get money to buy equip- 
nent, it is spread over a long period of time. Sometimes it cost them 10 per 
vent to 12 per cent, or even 15 per cent and, besides that, the poor fellow 
vould like to fix up his restaurant and remodel his front. He finds he cannot: 
set the money at the bank because the restaurant industry has not that sound - 
‘eputation which other industries have. Therefore, he has to go to a private 
I lustry or private people to get that money, and sometimes he has to pay _ 
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We would like a fair interest rate, the normal rate is eset? SO. thes 
people could get money at fair interest rates in order to remodel their ae 
and give them that look and that atmosphere for which the tourist and the 
public are looking. Sometimes they cannot do it. Sometimes they make 
homemade things and when the public enters they say: “My gosh, this looks 
homemade; it has not that nice look about it.” They will have to compromise 
I would like to see them get the money at a fair rate of interest. %@ 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Would you suggest an amendment to the Industrial Develop 
ment Bank Act that would provide loans over a long period of time at a low 
interest rate for the small businesses? 4 

Mr. Tomasso: The Canadian Tourist Association, which we supported on 
this, have presented a brief to the Minister of Finance, Hon. Donald Flenia 

Mr. HERRIDGE: And you support that brief? a 

Mr. Tomasso: Oh, yes. : a 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Is not the restaurant business | 
high risk business? q 

Mr. Tomasso: Yes. : 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): A number of people go into i 
though, because it looks easy. I understand there is a fairly high number of 
failures. Is that having a detrimental effect on the financing arrangements? — 


Mr. Tomasso: You see, gentlemen, everyone thinks they can run a restau: 
rant. Every fellow who raises chickens in his back lot and tosses a sal 
thinks he can get into the restaurant business. However, it is not only th 
It is estimated that 96.7 per cent of the failures are due to inexperience an 
incompetence. - 


The CHAIRMAN: How then would you expect the government to sive 
loans to those inexperienced people? 


Mr. Tomasso: I feel the banks in the areas would know whether thes 
people were reliable and it could be worked somehow through the bas J 
managers of these areas. q 


Mr. FLemMInG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You are seeking these loaned for 
experienced, qualified, restaurant operators; is that correct? 


Mr. Tomasso: That is right. 


Mr. AIKEN: There has been a certain amount of crests if thinks 
the committee, and I think some of the committee feel you are a 
only on behalf of large, established restaurants. Do I understand it is 
smaller restaurant—the several employees restaurant; the husband and w 
restaurant—that you are really concerned with in connection with these loans 


Mr. Tomasso: Ninety per cent of our operations are small restauran 
operations. We are concerned with a small restaurateur who wants to give 
himself a smart look, something that will appeal to the tourist and the public. 
As far as restaurants being in the business a few years is concerned, I 
across many in the maritimes who have been in the business 20 to 23 year 
and are still small; but they are honest people and are trying to serve quality 
and make a living, to which they are entitled. 3h 


Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Tomasso, may I ask you another question? We have got 
maybe, a little bit off the subject, but I realize that your association was as re 
to come here to make representations as to what the government and the treye i 
bureau could do to improve the restaurant business in Canada. 

Have you any specific suggestions as to, firstly, how the travel pured 
could improve its methods; and, secondly, how the government, over & 
above the travel bureau, could assist in improving the appeal that tow ‘as 
establishments would have in Canada? . ae 
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the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, and on the other page there was 


an ad put in by New Brunswick itself. That was “a one shot deal”. I think 


{i 


it should have been spread into two shots. It is just the communications between 


the province and the travel bureau. 

at _ Mr. ArKken: I think Mrs. Montgomery, perhaps, wanted to make an answer 
too. Did you have something to say, Mrs. Montgomery? 

| Mrs. Montgomery: Mr. Chairman, in answer to your question, Mr. Aiken, 
I would like to say that in our brief we have mentioned two points: one is 
that the bureau should have more money in order to extend these operations, 
and the other is that possibly more should be known by the other groups, such 
as our own, about what the bureau is doing. In that way we would be able 
to supplement it through our publications, through our meetings and the 
various types of access that we have to our members. 

_ I think I would like to make a further comment, if I may, on what Mr. 
Tomasso was saying about the loans. I think it should be understood that the 
cost of establishing a restaurant is greater than for any other known retail 
business. We say today that $500 per seat is a minimum cost; $1,000 per seat 
is an average cost—and in the United States they are now talking about up 
to $2,000 per seat for a very fine restaurant. : 
Me The trouble has been in many people thinking they could open a good 
restaurant—and have done so—with a gas burner, a dish pan and a few things 
like that. They have found before long that they could not get adead without 
money. So they are continually in debt and they are not able to operate. I am 
referring to many of these places that have started on a very, very small 
scale, operating a very useful and worthwhile service in the area they happen 
to be located in. It may be a somewhat out-of-the-way area, but one patronized 
by tourists. 

_ Many of these people have come along over the past few years. Given 
the right sort of help, they could make some of our finest restaurants in 
Canada, where there is that personal attention by the man and his wife in 
looking after our tourists and giving them the kind of food they would like 
to have. 

9 _ Mr. AIKEN: You think this would be an incentive to raising the standard 
of restaurants throughout the whole of Canada. 


- Mrs. Montgomery: Yes; and I might’ say, also, that is our one and 
only aim in the Canadian Restaurant Association, to improve the standards 
of restaurant operations throughout Canada. Our whole program, public 
relations and educational program has been directed to that one objective. 
oe If I may have one more minute, Mr. Chairman, to say something of 
the things we are doing in the educational field: we are working with pro- 
vincial governments right across Canada in the extension of education. We 
are working at the present time to have a degree course in Canada estab- 
lished. It is disgraceful that Canada has not a single degree course in food 
service administration. In the United States there are 41. 

- During the winter of 1958 an extension course in Food Service Ad- 
Ministration was conducted at the University of Toronto. It will be held 
again this year. 

bs In Alberta our people have been able to establish apprentice training 
for chefs. We are working on that in Ontario. So our whole program is 
geared to upgrading the industry. We are a fairly young association; we 
are limited by our resources and our personnel; but I think we have made 
terrific strides. 
Sa. 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: ron have Aone the Frenne difficulties of the sr mal 
operator, and I know a good number in those circumstances, who are hard 
working, capable people. Lack of capital is not only felt by restaurant 
owners, but it is felt by farmers and other small businesses. ; 

The government, after the war, passed an act which was known. as ‘th 
Business and Professional Loans. Act, which provided loans to veterans t 
establish themselves in small businesses, or in professions, at reason 
interest rates. These loans were recommended by the local bank manager, 
who knows the circumstances better than anyone else. At the same time 
it divorces the question of a loan from politics altogether. The Governmen it 
guaranteed a certain blanket sum in respect of these loans. a 

That act has been very successful indeed; the loss to the governmen 
of Canada has been infinitesimal. Do you think that if a similar type 
legislation were passed to aid, particularly, small restaurant operators, 1 
would be of some assistance to you? a 

Mrs. MONTGOMERY: That is precisely what was asked for in the prié 
that was presented to the Hon. Donald Fleming last year—and that it 
handled through the chartered banks of Canada. In other words, that would 
remove it from politics; the government would authorize a sum of mone} 
to be allocated for that purpose. We were not suggesting that new peop 
be given consideration in this loan arrangement; it would be for estal b 
lished operators with good reputations— i 

Mr. Herripce: Pardon me. In that brief, the loan was coming “fron 
the bank, but guaranteed by the government? is 

Mrs. Monrcomery: The bank manager, who knows the operator, wou ul 
be giving the loan. / a 

Mr. Herripce: The government would not put up any cap ee | - 

Mrs. MontTGoMERY: No. A 

Mr. HERRIDGE: But it would put up a guarantee in a blanket amount a 
required by the bank? 

Mrs. MONTGOMERY: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Tomasso, you made a statement a while ago. 
very important one, I think: that is, the lack of coordination between | 
different levels of government and business in the development of this 
dustry. You gave a specific instance, relative to the maritimes, I think 
Have you anything else to say about that? Have you been attending th e 
tourist meetings here in Ottawa? - 

Mr. Tomasso: No; I only attended one, in Quebec City, the C.T.A. con- 
vention. We would just like to know what is going on, knowing the tou 
spends 30 cents of every dollar on food and beverages. I feel it is vel 


ad 
important for us to be kept abreast of all information going out. ‘ea 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you ever made any representation to attend thi 
conference in the fall between the federal and provincial governments? 

Mrs. Montcomery: No; but we would like very much to be in 
in that. . 
The CHarrMAN: I do not see any reason why you should not be. 

Mr. COT: There is no reason why that should not be done. I thi 
we, in the Department, would be very happy to show the Canadian Resta 
rant Association the operations of the Canadian Government Travel Bure 
and on behalf of the travel bureau I extend to Mr. Tomasso and Mrs. M 
gomery an invitation to visit the bureau this afternoon. We will arr: 
that for you, if you so wish. . 
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eer: was not coordinated. al ee it was coordinated, and it was “pa 
ermined that that would be the proper way to do it. We do not quite 
ow whether it is effective until we get the results in from the various ads 
iat have been put in. But Mr. Tomasso mentioned a “one shot deal’. It 
; sometimes useful to have a greater percentage of the advertising in one 
po to cover Canada and various regions, or provinces. This was a delib- 


. The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Coté, I am going to suggest that this is one of the 
important aspects you must consider. Those who have made a study of 
this problem of the tourist industry have, I think, felt over the years that 
there has not been coordination between the difterent agencies; for instance, 
the railroads, resort hotels, provinces and the federal government. I am 
sure that before we get through we will try and find some suggestions that 
might be acceptable, because I think it is very, very important. : 
~ Mr. SLocan: Mr. Chairman, are we finished with Mr. Tomasso? I wonder > 
I could ask him some questions? h 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ; 
Mr. SLOGAN: The Minister of Agriculture stated not long ago that Canadians 


1 on, say, to peuple ina eon where the cost of food is much higher, as ne as. 
preparing food is concerned, and so forth? 

- Mr. Tomasso: We find that what we have to contend with today is not 
lways food cost; it is labour cost. We have to pay labour at the going rate. 
ur industry, as you know, is a 7-day week industry, and it is very hard for 
s to get staff to work in the restaurant industry. The word “waitress” has 
onnotation of low class and it is hard to get waitresses. It is hard to get 
staff to work a 7-day week, to work on Saturdays and Sundays while everyone ~ 
else is out having a good time. So we have to pay our staff having that in 
mind. As a result, our wage costs are getting higher all the time. 

_ We used to operate on a 25 per cent wage cost in cities; now we are up to — 
30 or 32 per cent. So that is part of our big expense. 

_ Mr. Stocawn: Is the high cost of labour and premises reflected in the dusty 
Ss that the restaurants are serving? 

Mr. Tomasso: Do you imply that the quality of food in restaurants is bad? 
The CHAIRMAN: Maybe he is referring to the price. 


Mr. SLoGAN: I am referring to the fact that you said that ispoue and 
yremises take up such a great Bee of the operation of a restaurateur, and that 


pes Mr. Tomasso: I did not say et the food cost was not important; I said 
‘ labour cost has been rising all the time. The food cost is very important, 
and you will find that most of the restaurateurs, the smart ones, the men who 
a wre upgrading their restaurants, are not taking it off the plate bar are putting 
t on the plate; they are trying to do all they can to make that plate more - 
a ttractive. ; 
1 Mr. Stocan: I am glad to hear that. As a bachelor, I have to eat a good 
deal in restaurants. Also as a Ukrainian it is one of our national characteristics 
to place a great deal of emphasis on food. I can say, in my opinion, that most 
‘restaurateurs whom I know are non-imaginative. I think they do not serve 
their food in an appetizing manner and it is often very flat. This might be a 


. ersonal opinion, but I know I often go back to a restaurant which in the first 
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instance I may not go into because it may not be appealing on the outside, | 
when I do go inside sometimes the quality of the food served is good and 14 g 
back. Last week I went into a restaurant in Toronto which had spent. proba 
at least $100,000 on redecorating, and the food was terrible. I certainly wil 
not go back there. I do not feel there is enough emphasis given to the quality 

of the food and the way it is served. q 

Mr. Tomasso: The Canadian Restaurant Ascnbiaiien tells its members tha ' 
quality is first and foremost, that the food should be served in the most 
appetising way and be well prepared. That is what I try to do in my own 
restaurant. 3 

Mr. Sumpson: Mrs. Montgomery said that in the United States there . 
41 courses available for food and restaurant administration. Can you tell 1 
who conducts the majority of these courses? Are they university courses or 
are these courses down there conducted by the restaurant trade? 3 

Mrs. MontGoMERY: They are conducted by the university, but there is an 
advisory committee of the industry working with the faculty of the school. 

Mr. MartTEL: You say there are none in Canada? . 

Mrs. MontGcomMery: There are none in Canada. 

Mr. SLOGAN: Were you referring to restaurant administration? 

Mrs. MonTGOMERY: Food service administration. We believe if we have 
management trained that all else will take care of itself. If you have a so! 
manager you will have well-trained employees. Be 

Mr. SLOGAN: You mentioned some courses are provided at the universit y. 
I know there are courses at the technical school in Manitoba. y 

Mr. Tomasso: And also in Quebec. A 


Mr. SLOGAN: I feel some persons who are not qualified to attend university 
might wish to take this course. I believe it would be better if they were car 
ried on at a technical school where those who attended would not have to 
have the academic standing which they would if it were in a university. 


Mr. Tomasso: We have that now in Canada, in Quebec, New Brunswick 
and in Ontario—also in Manitoba. That is fine. It is not necessary for them 
to have matriculation. They can go in after the first or second year of 
school. However, we would like to get the young, bright people with a hieg 
school education who are going on to college to es in and help us in oul 
industry. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Your objective is to get a corps of 
personnel such as Switzerland has? Pt 


Mr. Tomasso: The idea I like is what they are doing at Cornell University LY. 
There they have courses in management and those graduates are the ones who 
will build our industry. gS 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You do not feel there should be 
a direct application of the Swiss system which primarily is an apprenaay 
system? ee 
Mr. Tomasso: I think that in Quebec and Alberta they are doing that nov v. 
I think it is wonderful. You will find, however, that the chef who starts his 
own business is the most likely to fail. : 

Mr. SLOGAN: I suppose you have heard the expression “vertical integra 
tion” used in respect of agriculture. Part of that, of course, is over- specializa 
tion, and so on. Do you not feel that with administration, such as you see 1 
coming into the field there will be a tendency for the Hotel business to beco me 
a chain business, and so forth, under able administration, and that the smal 
restaurateur will be laid out flat on his back. 
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a Mr: Tomasso: They are never beat—the small restaurateur. He “can 
ways go in, speak to these people, skake their hand and give the personal 
uuch which is so important in our industry. 

_ Mr. Simpson: In your membership of approximately 2,000 ‘would you 
ave any statistics to show the number of business failures or anything of that 
ature? 

Mr. Tomasso: In our membership? 

Mr. SIMPSON: In your membership or in the industry? 


Mr. Tomasso: Not within our membership. We have no statistics or 
figures. There was a Dun and Bradstreet report—I do not know whether it 
was in the United States or Canada—in 1957 that showed there was 96.7 per 


cent failure. 


hain 
- Mr. Stmpson: You do not have anything in your records of the business 
turnover from one party to another? 


Mr. Tomasso: We do not have that. 


Mr. AIKEN: We are getting into the subject of training in Quebec. I 
wonder if Mr. Smith of the Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau has any- 
thing to say on this subject in connection with apprentice training. 


Mr. CHarRLES SMITH (Secretary-Manager, Montreal Tourist and Conven- 
tion Bureau): Speaking exclusively in respect of the province of Quebec, 
through its Department of Trade and Commerce, it has been operating a hotel 
school for a great many years which has been highly successful. It is being 
nurtured from year to year, is growing in importance from year to year, and 
the results are more than evident. I am speaking exclusively on this point 
from the viewpoint of the secretary of the Montreal Hotel Association 
where they do have a terrific demand for hotel personnel. I may say there 
is a decided need, not only for, restaurateurs and kitchen help, but also for 
dining room staff and personnel generally connected with the food industry. 
That has long been recognized by the province of Quebec and the Department 
of Trade and Commerce there. They have a school where there is a two- 
year course, in one case being run through a technical school in the province. 
_ There also are summer courses operating in the province; these are 
abbreviated courses catering primarily to the family operation people which, © 
in the province of Quebec, is almost essential. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to a statement on page 
2 of Mr. Tomasso’s brief. It reads: 


. 


ee 
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| Included in the opinions from our members were suggestions that 
more effective promotion might result through a closer liaison between 
the bureau and the provincial and municipal tourist agencies. 

We know that great strides have been made in this direction by 
Mr. Field but the reports would seem to indicate that it is the smaller 
agencies that need guidance in planning and timing their promotional 
ths programs. 


I was very struck with this. I have been interested in that for some years. 
Whenever I go to Victoria, I present myself at the bureau as a tourist from 
the United States and I ask them for suitable places in British Columbia to— 
go to, and they never once referred me to the Kootenays! I think that is 
very short-sighted in the tourist industry, where success in the catering 
business is in keeping the numbers of people fluid and moving from place to 
place. What is done by your organization to overcome that parochial approach? 
I think this is a parochial approach which is damaging to both industries. 
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Mr. Tomasso: I know the Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau com 
to me and to all the restaurants in our area for any material we have such a 
posteards, folders, and so on. They send all this out and we are very the fu 
to them because it helps us a lot. As far as the other agencies are concernet d 
I think Mrs. Montgomery could speak about that. ; a 


Mrs. MontTGoMERY: I might say, first of all, that the section in our brie i 
which has been referred to was based on pamarks made by members of ° the : 
executive in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. They al 
seemed to feel that they have so many of these small agencies which have 
not been in operation very long which need guidance and assistance. In fact, 
they are suggesting it would be helpful if the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau had a branch in each province of Canada so that these other agencie es 
could coordinate their program with that of the Canadian government. Ther 
were two places mentioned. The Rocky Mountain Tourist Association and the 
Waterton Lakes group have limited resources and they are feeling their way : 
They think some guidance would be of help to them. 

Mr. HerripGe: Could that objective not be reached by further stressing 
this question in cooperation between the travel bureau in Ottawa and ‘the 


provincial tourist bureaus? = 


Mrs. MontcoMERY: I would think so. ‘ 

Mr. HerripGE: And the local bureaus? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a good question to ask the assistant aepull 
minister. It is a very important question. — 


Mr. CotE: Mr. Chairman, the cooperation with the provinces is very close 
indeed on the development of tourism. The point which has given us a cca 
deal of concern is how far can one go in developing intra-provincial tourist 
activities. We believe—and the provinces have accepted this—that it is their 
burden to develop tourist traffic within the provinces. The liaison with municipa 
and other tourist bureaus has been left exclusively to the provinces. The federal 
government provides the provincial travel bureaus with the publicity materia 1 
One point which is of extraordinary difficulty is to gauge intra-provinci: 
tourist activities. There are no statistics on that subject which-are at all reliable 
because there are no ports of entry as between provinces. You have ports of 
entry as between Canada and the United States and can gauge the number « 
tourists who come in and you know where they come in. You cannot, howe 
determine at the present moment the size of intra-provincial tourist tr 
We are studying this matter with the provinces. We have not a remedy y . 
for the problems of assessing the number of intra-provincial tourists. ‘ 


Mr. HrErRIDGE: I want to illustrate my point from our local experie 
Years ago each little tourist operator—and we had quite a number of t 
in the Kootenays—would try to make sure that the tourist who visited is 
motel or summer camp came back the next year, but he soon found out that 
that tourists preferred to sample new fields. So the tourist operator made an 
arrangement with friends who operated resorts at some other location, ant 
he would say to the tourist: | = ie 
Next year you should visit my friendis place in the Kootenays. a 
So now they help one another through providing that broader outlook rather 
than trying to retain the tourist each year for themselves only. a | 
Mr. COTE: That is a viewpoint that we highly commend. And in o it 
experience we found the best example of it in the Atlantic provinces. But it is . 
broadening throughout Canada. ie 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other witnesses you. sarc es to hat 
heard now, Mr. Aiken? 


Iam sure that as a result of the discussion Mr. Delage would like to say 
few words, or Mr. Smith may have something further. Those are the two 
her people who are here. Mr. Smith represents the Hotels Association of 


ig Delage has anything to add to what has been said? 


need an hour and a half or so with these witnesses. 

4 Mr. SLOGAN: Maybe we could have one of them appear before we yee 
or lunch. 

Mr. Herriwce: Perhaps the committee might meet between 4 and 5. 

~The CHarrman: Is that agreeable to you? 


Mr. C. SmitTH: Both Mr. Delage and myself have to catch a train ne 
afternoon back to Montreal on pressing business. 


is - The CHAIRMAN: What time? 


it if you would carry on for three quarters of an hour. We could fit it in and 
answer any questions at this time. 


a Mr. AIKEN: Perhaps we might hear Mr. Delage now. It is ten minutes to 


‘The CuarrmMan: Very well. 


 <Mr. GERARD DELAGE (Legal Advisor and Executive Secretary, Province of 
Quebec Hotels Association): Mr. Chairman, I can stay after 3 o’clock. It is 
Mr. Smith who has to leave so I shall give him my turn now. 


i Mr. C. SmiTH: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: first of all, I would like to 


thank you very much for inviting me to your committee meeting today and 


for giving me an opportunity of expressing my views about the Canadian 


Government Travel Bureau. 

4 At the outset, in my estimation, having regard to the limited amount of 
funds available to the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, it has been doing 

a remarkable job. 

. Mr. Chairman, please do not object if I take exception to one of your 

remarks that the Canadian tourist picture is dreary. I am a little dubious 
about the reports which are bandied about in the newspapers and by citizens 


from coast to coast concerning the value of the Canadian tourist business. I 
personally think that the Canadian tourist business is undervalued considerably. 


Ido not know, but I question the reliability of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics © 


figures which place it at something like $350 million. 


Ma A gauging or measuring of the value of the tourist business, I have been 
informed, has not been conducted for more than a decade. I do not know 
where you could get a $3.50 room today in a hotel, or where you could get 
a meal for 65 cents. A cup of coffee does not cost 5 cents any more. It costs 
10 cents, and sometimes more than that. 
i That low priced automobile of $2 thousand, 10 or 15 years ago, is now a 
low priced automobile of $4 thousand. So clearly I think there must be an 
upgrading in the gauging of our tourist industry, or in the measurement of it. 
- Talso think by not upgrading it we are doing ourselves a disservice because 
we are proclaiming to the world that our tourist industry is bad, where actually 
i is good. 
Now, referring to the 3 per cent drop last year, again those figures come 
Ben the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. There is a possibility that there was 
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i ‘Mr. TEEN: I do not know whether we plan to meet this afternoon or “not. 


anada, and it all refers pretty much. to the same problem. I wonder if 


The CHAIRMAN: It is now about 1 o’clock and it looks as though we eet : 


Mr. C. SmitH: Our train will be leaving at 3 o’clock. We would prefer. 
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a drop. Nobody gainsays that. But the reasons given for it were Poor 


amount ‘of travel to ioe last year, which was Paerieae a great many o! 
us overlooked. 


You had the big world’s fair at Brussels, and added to that was the genera 
trend, evident since the end of the Second war, towards world travel. ' 
G. I. Joes, following the second world war, were anxious to travel, beca SE 
they had travelled so much while in the comics This is a trend which is ne 
peculiar to Canada. It is in evidence in every country where the econo 
will permit travel. The trend is to longer outside travel, particularly abroat 


With regard to the type of publicity, I have heard it mentioned about thi 
business of Canada being a wilderness, and as to its being questionable as such 
in advertising. But I have endeavored in recent years, more particularly within 
the last year or two, to change to a more realistic type of advertising throug 
the Canadian Goverment Travel Bureau where igloos, forests, streams 
mountains, and lakes were not featured to the same extent as they were in 
the past. | © 

That I think is a good thing, and I for one have been in the past ten yea 
proclaiming that a proper approach to advertising in Canada would be on : 
area basis, telling people what is going on in each area, what it costs, wha 
they can enjoy there, and so on. Let us not simply show them a lake, a strean 
or a river, which is something which would exist in almost any country in the 

northern hemisphere or even in Europe—and we are not alone to blame for it. 
On a recent trip to Milan I came across an Air France poster about which I 
complained to Air France when I got home. It depicted a large expanse of 
ground which was supposed to be a forest, a lake about the size of a good sized 
dish, and beside it an individual that was supposed to look like an Indian. 
was about the size of a postage stamp, and underneath it, it said: = 


om 


Visit Canada, Air France 7 ‘ 


Alongside were some four or five other posters which told a different 
story. They depicted New York City, Chicago, and Boston in a realistic manne 3 
But the Air France poster of Canada was simply ridiculous. 3 

Yet we cannot be altogether too critical of our foreign friends. When | ve 
stop to look at our own postage stamps, we may see polar bears, wild geese, 
fish, and other kinds of postage stamps which would create the impression 
among people who did not live in Canada that we were living in a primitive 
country here. ‘ahs 

Numismatic organizations abroad said to me “How do you get all thee 
stamps, are they special to you?” And when I said they were Canadian stamps 
which we were actually using, but it was not actually the way Canada looked, 
they found it difficult to helece. xs 

And through our Canadian consulate office in Berne, Switzerland I found 
that one of the most popular films being distributed on behalf of Canada was 
entitled: How to Build an Igloo. That is not going to tell anyone in Europe 
what we have in Canada in the form of touristic attractions. a 

And moreover, the 40 to 50 thousand inquiries which we receive each 
year in our office, would indicate that there is very little of interest about Canad 
published in the United States. I can say—and I think that most of the press 
will agree with me in this—that it is very infrequently that Canada is even 
mentioned in any local newspaper anywhere in the United States unless 
material is sent by somebody in the travel business, “or unless it is Pp 
advertising. 
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not, I do not know, but Canada is not made known in the United States 
Ein. the press or reports on. even Ee eek a Canadian matters in the same 


i the Diniked States that Genada is a poor man’s holiday place? Is not the 
mpression abroad that where you cannot afford to go to Europe, you can go 
p into the woods? 


- Mr. C. SmutH: I think it has been conventional over a great many years 
that Canadian Government Travel Bureau advertising should give that im- 
pression. I do not say that is the case now; but there was the impression, that 
if you were looking for a low cost vacation, Canada was the place to go. I do 
lot believe that this country goes to the same extent in publicizing its touristic 
resources as the Americans do in that regard. 


_ Mr. Arken: Leo Dolan, a former member of the bureau, stated not long 
ago that Canada lacked snob appeal in its advertising. 


m IVr. HERRIDGE: We do not want it either. 


___Mr. C. Smirn: I do not think it behooves us to advertise in the manner 
of Florida, the Bahamas, Puerto Rico, or those glamour countries. We naturally, 
ce a friendly hospitable people in Canada, and we have touristic attractions 
which are the equal of most of those available in the United States and at 
ar less cost; but the thing I am complaining about is that the assets we have 
re not publicized to the extent that they are in the United States. 

Now, we are only 1I7 million people stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Objectively, we are all of a mind. The average person catering to 
the tourist, or in the tourist service industries, has not got the concentration 
of touristic wealth that you will find in the so-called glamour countries. 
Consequently, we are unable to meet the challenge on the same dollar for 
ollar basis. 


- The CHarrman: Do you agree, then, we are not meeting the competition 
in this country from other ecountries—for instance, the competition from 
Mexico, the British isles, and the United States? 


ye ‘Mr. C. SmirH: We are meeting it in some respects; in other respects we 
e not. 


_ The CHatrMAN: The figures speak for themselves. 


~~ Mr. C. SmitH: Again, on the question of figures, Mr. Chairman, the report 
ave heard here, was that newsprint was first and the tourist industry was 
third. The economists of the banking industry in Canada proclaim the tourist 
industry the second largest United States dollar earning industry. It may be 
third in importance or foreign revenue. The banking interests proclaim, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, it is the second largest U.S. 
dollar earning industry. I wonder if it is not the first, if you take the inter- 
provincial travel within Canada. If a proper gauge was used I think we might 


find the tourist industry would probably be the largest industry in Canada. 


_ Mr. Fremine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I am looking to see how the industry 
can be developed further. I think Quebec has taken the lead in development, 
both in winter and summer recreation, in the tourist season. That is, Quebec 
seems to be the only province that is doing much of a positive nature to 
promote winter recreational sports,—whereas in the rest of the country there 
is relatively little imagination given to dominion advertising with regard to 
Winter recreation, the tourist attractions, and things like that. 

e What is the Quebec experience? Is it showing a very definite field? One 
of the things we hear mentioned is that people in the tourist industry have 
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only a ianited season of four months: whéreas in Geper ay have man ag age 
to get a longer season, and therefore amortize the overhead over a shor 


period as a result of the winter development. . ° . 


Mr. C. SmitH: That is quite possible, but you must ate natural attri 
butes to conduct winter business. The Montreal Tourist and Conventio 
Bureau is one of the oldest in Canada and North America, and has be 
operating since 1919. One of the features of the Montreal Tourist. 
Convention Bureau is that it has been publicizing ee area on a year-rou = 
basis. 

The city of Montreal, as far back as 30 years ago, was putting out 
extremely costly pamphlet, publicizing the winter sports, in the city fo} 
Montreal. That development of the Laurentian area for winter sports, while 
still publicized in Montreal, has been superceded, to a very large degree. 
by publicity emanating from the ‘provincial level and area levels, the re- 
gional level and the operators themselves within the province. Consequently, 
together with the in-between seasonal business, they are developing the 
convention business, and that has taken up a great deal of the slack. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith, you mentioned a while ago figures of ou 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics which may not be right. Would you agree 
with this, that apart from those figures entirely, if you look at the develop- 
“ments in various countries to accommodate the tourist, would that not be 
a good indication of the countries that are increasing their tourist industry? 
I am talking, for instance, of Florida, California and Mexico. They have 20 
times the hotel and tourist accommodation they had 10 years ago. Hox yo 
does that compare with Canada? | 

Mr. C. SmitH: As I said before, I think that is a very unfair compariso ty 
because Florida is a concentrated area. They have a market of 170 million 
people, plus anybody outside their own tourist market to draw from. 
Florida, the state chamber of commerce and the Greater Miami cham 
of commerce have spent millions of dollars on publicity and advertis 
and in addition to those millions of dollars spent by those two groups, they 
are supplemented by almost the same amount of money in advertising € ex- 
penses contracted for by operators in those areas. 

Therefore, they in turn, with something to sell on a year-round basis ane ¢ 
4 market in which to sell it, have enlisted the support of transportation indu: S- - 
tries to the point where the transportation industries such as the airlines, ra: 2 
roads and so on are doing as much to advertise Florida as the operat 
themselves are doing. x 

~ The CHaIRMAN: I think you have made an important contribution, but the 
point I was making—TI think it is important and I am sure you agree i 

me—is that the accommodation for the tourist reflects the income from the : 


- tourist industry to that particular state or country. : 4 


Mr. C. SmitH: Yes, but it still devolves that the desire to visit that partie c- 
ular area has to be established. i 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, you and I agree in that connection; in other words ‘ 
there is not sufficient spent in connection with advertising. 
Mr. C. SmitH: I would certainly agree to that. 


Mr. SLoGAN: Would you say the fact that most of the programs wh it 
Canadians watch originate in the United States and, as you say, every day i 
the newspapers we read everything in connection with current events | 
so forth in the United States, and also the fact that our magazines oft 
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ig ‘ite in the ‘United States, Ga even some of the Canadian ones carry a 
t of material. about the United States, is one of the reasons why there are 
nany Canadians going to the United States, and perhaps out (of all this 
‘y get a curiosity to see these places? 


i Mr. C. SmitTH: Let us face it, gentlemen; it is the hard sell, is it not, to 
9egin with; secondly, where ae we got to go? Canadians themselves are 
Boris travellers. Take, for example, the city of Montreal; it has a popula- 

nn of 1,800,000 people. Aece is hardly a person there who has not voyaged 
somewhere in the province of Quebec or the neighbouring provinces or, if he 
is: continually bombasted he will visit Florida. After all, anyone who has 
2een bombasted with ten months of winter ever since ‘he was born and 
secomes aware of all this publicity, certainly is going to go. 


_ Mr.\Herripce: That is not very good advertising. 


Mr. C. SmitH: There was a report given in Miami in 1956 that 43,000 
ee had visited there. The Miami chamber of commerce records wat 
ow that 


a. Mr. Coates: Have you any recommendation other than increased 
is 


5 _ Mr. C. SmitH: I recommend the bureau consider area promotion. 
‘ Mr. Coates: As carried out in the Atlantic provinces? 


Mr. C. SMITH: My idea of area promotion is simply any advertising which 
ihe a litle further to publicize a certain area and, thereby supplements provin- 
cial advertising, such as they are doing now in the province of Quebec, is very 
beneficial. I am speaking within the confines of a province as against areas 
within a province. The province of Quebec publicity bureau does a tremendous : 
job in advertising its attractions areawise. 

o Gentlemen, you will agree that one of the main things in connection ae 
successful tourist promotion in Canada is that once you have the Americans 
here, keep them here as long as possible. That is the object of good tourist 
oromotion. The fact that a United States visitor coming to the province of 
Quebec, because of the distance he travels to reach it and the fact there is a 
lack of major cities near our borders, means that our visitors are going to stay 
longer, whether they like it or not. If we can keep them here longer, it is 
better business. If you would do a tremendous job of publicizing the Gaspe 
area and feature it the way the province of Quebec bureau has, it would mean 
that a man would take five or six days to make that tour and it would be 
good business. If you can feature the Saguenay cruise so that you can get 
the visitor in town two days before sailing and hold him there two days after 
the five-day cruise is completed, it is good business and means business over 
a longer period of time. But if the province was cut into four areas and 
different spots in that area were featured, you could say: in this area there is 
a | certain class of hotel, that American plan rates prevail from such and such a 
time to such and such a time, that the sports facilities are such and such, that 
this is such and that is such, and do a selling job, rather than saying “la belle 
province de Québec”—that is a good byline—it would be much better. Let 
them know all those things which are available in the area. The same may 
be said for British Columbia, Prince Edward Island and the other provinces. 
But to just simply say “this is Canada”, and show pictures of those areas— 
people can see pictures anywhere. 

_ The Cuarrman: You made another important contribution. I had an idea 
that you also included in your advertising—this area advertising—that the © 
Maritimes, we will say, should concentrate on the eastern seaboard of the 
United States. Do you agree with that? 
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Mr. C. Smrru: I do. | 
The Cuarrman: And the same with each of the other provinces? ) i ian 
a. 


Mr. C. SmirH: I say that there is a definite source. I think this is borne 
out by statistics and a report that was brought out by the Montreal tourist and 
convention bureau in 1953, entitled, ‘““Where they come from; where they - soe 
and how they get there’. a 


The CHAIRMAN: I am glad to hear you say that. Tell the committee thissee 
you are suggesting that for Quebec, say there are four areas. Would those — 
four areas advertise separately in the states from which they would expect : 
tourists? } 

Mr. C. SmrtH: I did not say they had four areas. I would recommend | 
that, in publicizing, the Canadian government should publicize area-like across 
four, five or six sections of the province. we 


The Cuarrman: Assuming they did that, would you consider that advert 
ing in a certain area would bring tourists to that particular area, for various 
reasons? 


Mr. C. SmitH: Yes. I would say this, that the statistics that are available om 
through transportation, through border crossing records, will indicate where ; 
the tourist comes from. Consequently, I would think it would be simply good : 
business to allocate your advertising budget in that particular area where the 
majority came from. F 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you agree that 90 per cent or more of the tourists 4 
who come into Canada, come in on rubber? | 


Mr. C. SmirH: I would not say 90 per cent or more; I would say certainly | 
more than 80 per cent of them do. Also, in our statistics which I endeavour — 
to glean from year to year from various sources and from questionnaires, we 
learn that, in our particular instance in the province of Quebec—and particu- 
larly the city of Montreal—by far the bulk of our visitors come from the eastern 
seaboard. bf 

The CHarrMAN: Will you expand on this cooperation of advertising with | 
respect to federal, provincial and private enterprise? I think the committee 
would appreciate your ideas. K 4 

Mr. C. Smiru: I have recently been to Austria. I think that what I have — 
seen in Austria has been an eye-opener to me in the matter of publicizing — 
the country, the provinces and the areas within the provinces. However, — i 
cooperation between the federal government and the provincial governments is_ ot 
not always available to the fullest extent or to the degree desired. Neverthe- 4 
less, within the province—and I speak only for the province of Quebec—I © 
know of no other province where there is the same kind of cooperation between — 
the areas, or municipalities within the province and the provincial govern- 
ment as there is in the province of Quebec. I think perhaps that pattern — 
might well be copied by other provinces. i 

In the matter of assistance, it is a matter of the provincial government 
helping those who help themselves. If private enterprise is ready to show 
that they are ready to spend some of their own money, the provincial govern= — 
ment goes along with them and does the best they can to assist them, There 
is a tremendous amount of cooperation in that field. _ ¥ 


Mr. Coares: You took to task the statistics of D.B.S. with regard to income — 
in Canada derived from the tourist industry. Would you take to task the 
statistics of Canadian money going to the United States? i: 


Mr. C. SmrrH: You have an answer in your own trip when you come back 
from the United States. Sometimes you are asked how much money yo 
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t; sometimes you are not. As I understand it, Canadian spending in the 
nited States is reported to the customs officers at the border, who in turn 
report to the federal government departments. 

As far as American spending in Canada is concerned, the same thing 
applies—as he comes back—as I understand it—he is questioned, and the 
Jnited States Department of Commerce furnishes our government with figures 


f what the American spent in Canada. That is, as I understand it, how 
t is operated. 


_ Mr. Corse: Mr. Chairman, if I may supplement this, the information we | 
have is that the source of the over-all expenditure rate in question by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics is derived from the traveller’s vehicle permit. 
Though the questions asked are voluntary questions and people do not have 
to answer—and they do not have to answer accurately—about 60 per cent of 
the forms which go out are returned with the answers. It is upon this that 
he Dominion Bureau of Statistics bases itself. Those figures may or may 
not be accurate; but this is the best source we have at the present time. 


ae 
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_ Mr. Coates: Is this for obtaining information in respect of United States 
money spent in Canada? 


___Mr. COTE: This is in respect of Americans in so far as their expenditures in 
Canada are concerned. I gather that the Department of Commerce in the United 
‘States does a parallel survey and their figures are relatively close to those put. 
out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Even that is not proof that the 
statistics are accurate. I think there is something in what Mr. Smith says, that 
perhaps these figures are on the low side. 


= Mr. C. SmitH: I would like to suggest that when we read in the papers all Wea 


the time that there is nothing to see in Canada and that our travelling figures 
are deteriorating, that we will create the impression, not only in our own 
country but abroad, and if a man gets up and speaks saying we are spending 
‘More money in the United States than in Canada, that is not going to help. 
Rather if there was a more realistic figure, there might be an incentive to come 
to Canada. 

_ Irecently learned from the Department of Trade and Commerce in New- 
foundland that they estimated $124 million income from the tourist business 
last year. Our confreres in the maritime provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
‘Scotia estimated a revenue of pretty close to $50 million apiece. The figures 
for the province of Quebec are estimated at approximately $150 million. Those, 
‘presumably, are conservative figures in all instances. That would indicate— 
excluding Prince Edward Island, which certainly has some tourist business— 
that approximately two-thirds of the tourist business reported by D.B.S. is 
east of the Ontario border. Now, Ontario certainly does some tourist business 
and, I presume, British Columbia also. I understand that Manitoba is starting to 
‘get into this business and reached $37 million last year. Therefore, I believe 
that if a more realistic picture was known I would say the tourist industry 
‘was probably the biggest money bringing industry in Canada. 

- The CHAIRMAN: As you know, the D.B:S. figures show the amount of money 
‘the American spend in our various provinces. 

Mr. C. SMITH: I still question that, sir. As a matter of fact, about a year 
ago we asked D.B.S. about a change in the gauge for measuring the value of 
United States spending in Canada. As I recall it—I may be wrong and stand 
to be corrected—they said they saw no reason to change the gauge. | 


The CHAIRMAN: We have been using the same system for years and are 


asing our figures on the gauge we have used for years. 
_ -21429-6—3 
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Mr. MarTEL: On this question of coordination, I am very much interestel 
in what Mr. Smith said about more emphasis on the regional aspects in eac 
province. I think this coordination between the federal, the provincial and what. 
you call municipal, which I would call a regional basis, should be greater. I 
have in mind, for instance, the Quebec district, where in the winter they _ 
advertise their winter carnival. Also, you mentioned the Laurentians where © 
they have the winter sports. 


Last year in north-western Quebec the chamber of commerce published a | 
small tourist guide—it was big enough—on the local regional basis. I would — 
like to know if mimeographed material could be made available? As I 8 
stand it now, sometimes the tourist who comes in perhaps does not get the same 
pamphlet, but the same advertisement in the same area from the federal and — 
the provincial bureau. As I understand Mr. Smith’s remarks, he would like to 
have the tourists given more information all around in all districts. 


Mr. C. SmitH: I think that the referral list of the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau could be far more effective. It is a tremendously effective list 
as it is, and I am certainly very happy that we are getting it. But I think it 
could We made more effective, and that it would draw more inquiries if the | 
coupon would give an opportunity to the person who has completed it a chance © 
to indicate where he wants to go, and what he wants to see. If there was a 
regional advertising there would be a greater interest inspired in our adver- 


tising, and the referral list would grow accordingly. = 
Then, in that particular case, you would have the recipient of the referral — 


list, and you people, in your area, could do far more to advertise or to publicize — q 
your establishments in your own area. iq 


Mr. Marte: As it is right now I understand that the regional guide organ-_ 
izations have to look after it themselves. Da 


Mr. C. SmitH: We all do. 
Mr. MartTeL: On a regional basis of their own? a 
Mr. C. SmitH: That is right. i 


Mr. Marte: If there was more coordination between the federal, the pro- , 
vincial, and the regional areas, it would help a lot to keep the tourist inside the 
borders, once he comes to Canada? 


Mr. C. SmitH: You mean from moving from one area to another? 


Mr. MarTEL: Yes, once he gets to Montreal, if he hears nothing about north 
west Quebec or the Gaspe, he will not go there. - 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I am interested in the suggestion that tourist bureau publicity , 
should not be on an area basis. I think it is an idle point, when you consider | 
the funds available to the Canadian Government Travel Bureau in Ottawa; 
and that by dividing an area on the basis, if you like, of four areas, then that 
would make 40 areas in the 10 provinces. But if a certain area were mentioned 
let us say, in a particular month’s national advertising, it might not be men= 
tioned again possibly for years. That would create quite a problem to the 
tourist publicity bureau. So I think the policy followed by the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau at the present time is the one best designed to 
spread as widely a possible with the funds available. Ke 


4 


Mr. C. SmitH: I agree with you on that. It is. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Smith has made it very clear, and I think it | 
is a very important point. We would like to see maritime advertising placed 
in that area in the United States from which they would expect most tourists. 


Bi oy \ 
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A nd I think he also indicated that when they have, for’ instance, four areas 
in the province of Quebec, it is probably the responsibility of the province and 
PB: erhaps of the municipality to see to it that the tourist visits more than one 


| _-Mr. C. Smrru: That is right. 

a - Mr. AIKEN: Let us adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 

_. The Cuairman: Do you want to meet this afternoon? Are you through 
with these witnesses? | 

Mr. ArKen: I would like to finish this study today, because tomorrow we 
Shall have the Canadian Tourist Association before US. 


The CHairmMan: Let us meet, then, following the orders of the day. Please 
do not be all the afternoon getting here. : 


Mr. Coates: Before we go might I request that the assistant deputy minister 
provide information on his duties with the travel bureau as well as his general 
duties in the department, so we might be in a better position to determine 
whether a deputy minister should be selected or recommended to head this? 
And may we at the same time also have a list of the number of departments 
_that the travel bureau has been associated with over the years? 


Mr. COTE: I will have that for you tomorrow morning. 


Fea 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


Monpay, June 8, 1959. 
3.30 p.m. 


f The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum, gentlemen. Mr. Cété, the assistant 
| deputy minister, has some information to table. It was requested this morning. 


Mr. COTE: Mr. Chairman, the three pieces of information that were asked _ 


for are as follows: one is the departments and ministers under whom came 
the travel bureau since its inception. This will be found in the standing com- 
Mmittee’s verbatim report of last session at page 311. I will table this again, 
if you wish, Mr. Chairman, and then it can be available for the committee this 
year. 
_ The second piece of information which was desired was the comparative 
number of visitors to national parks, as between 1958 and 1959. I have this 
information here and will table it for the record. ; | 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed, gentlemen, that we incorporate this in our 
proceedings? 
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= Ae CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ‘TRAVEL BUREAU DEPARTMENTS AND} MINIST 


1934- 1959 ae 

a) =a Vear Department M inister as ae 

a 1934-35 Radways and Canale crs hao ae oS egies Pi cd PEL OW Et. fi Manion 

| 1935-36 RAMU WAYS ADC CAMAls sui: lige ho in oye coe eee mes Hon. C. D. Howe 

at 7 1936-37 APPA S POL: 5. ee. punts Me See Mee ere N2S Ge eee Hon. C. D. Howe 

a 1937-38 Eransport.c ts hence Sg ene CORR ea Us ay Hon. C. D. Howe 

ea 1938-39 A TaNSPOrL ctor han fs ae tes) Comet ate Pam Hon. C. D. Howe 
1939-40 ED PARES D OTE. pie odes Niet te Seta ee ae eh ite ea eget Hon. C. D. Howe 
1940-41 AEVISTIOT GLC ao tbe Micelle ties Pale ae cet ce ee Hon. P. J. A. Cardin 
1941-42 SU PERTVOTNOTUG © ye ohh cele ae faves Mk fu Sols eet vee eR ce Hon. P. J. A. Cardin 
1942-43 INStIOK aA VV ARUSEEV ECGS. 0 eine keel a chet ih pom eae Hou, “0; Thorson = am 

se 1943-44 National) War Services. i G20 foe ee ea fo) Hon. L., R. LiaF leche: ~ios 

Be - 1944-45 ONAL LLUA A Fe WV ul CETVIOOS Goo. | Sichot a loosely lebih aiel Hon. L. R. LaFleche 

. 1945-46 Trade aud Commerceu.re ii Yo tes ae i oe oh Hon. Jas. A. MacKinnon a 
1946-47 race pid © ORIMerGed es occ s oie foes pee ey Hon. Jas. A. MacKinnon — 
1947-48 ‘Trade and Comimereeyiicets . eos.) pio tae Hon. C. D. Howe 
1948-49 ‘Rrade and Gommercecscuccn vesting anew Hon. C. D. Howe Y 
he Reconstruction and Supply x24 os 2e a -nlegle ee Hon. Robt. H. Winters 
1949-50 Resources and Development.......... hry ah aa Hon. Robt. H. Winters 
1950-51 Resources and Development................-- Hon. Robt. H. Winters 
1951-52 Resources and Development.................. Hon. Robt. H. Winters 
1952-53 Resources and Development............:....% Hon. Robt. H. Winters “73 
1953-54 Northern Affairs and National Resources....... Hon. Jean Lesage © ye 
1954-55 Northern Affairs and National Resources....... Hon. Jean Lesage 
1955-56 Northern Affairs and National Resources....... Hon. Jean Lesage 
1956-57 Northern Affairs and National Resources....... Hon. Jean Lesage 4 
1957-58 Northern Affairs and National Resources....... Hon. D. S. Harkness a 
Hon. Alvin Hamilton 

1958-59 Northern Affairs and National Resources....... Hon. Alvin Hamilton ¥ 
1959-60 Northern Affairs and National Resources....... Hon. Alvin Hamilton 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF VISITORS TO THE NATIONAL PARKS 


April 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959 = 
Increase or 
NATIONAL PARKS 1958-59 1957-58 Decrease 
PC OTLLD MOram IRON aL iets itr at ye Citeriny tah | eh NN SRN 880 , 150 790,910 + 8 
Oane Breton bligniandsy. Wit i usin cis alsiok) > 162,938 128 ,397 + 
BOM ela ech teak ane WM Sr greiner Seay Poke cole the 222,695 183,041 zi 
Lah ahs by ap cee, Mice th aa hy. Sar RSet ur Ts See 179,277 143 , 662 + 
GeGERIG MOD SY Tedd soe i ois oo hiv aap claitee oe 14,521 26 , 300 — 1 
IAC TL Tete anes Ae, a De aba Ye ea ak ers at 386 222 + - 
ESTIGL oe in EEN EEN: VaR CURE, COMMER ease ne 332,251 332,024 + 
HCOCON A Mean e eae. Uals: ata te atest eld & mate er ECA 385, 736 347 ,678 + 3 
Mountvevelstokecn GS oie fn Mon Ro cere ital oi 27 , 669 39,028 — 
POTN AGOGO ab FS aul th ake Pe hie Ee 604, 149 591,235 + 0 
RieO TA Nettie Lo Aue S oh ey bateut a Mie ere 135 , 546 123 , 280 ar! 
Prince Hdwandvtelangs. (id uiescekh wsake ae oa oe 206 , 245 200 , 748 + & 
PECL CHEV DIV s OPEL UUIT I 8s Sens gu so hatter BERR yw ean ek? 667 , 561 630, 189 + 
Sh MLaWreNCO IRANGS fo. ie. iatt ae eee ke a 53,573 59,250 _ 
Mi SPCELOTE RIGOR: ons Spee ® cg U sateen gn ate ie 362 , 829 . 302,872 + 59 
NT SLOVGN aha ly gion te EARS See he RPE alee em HEAP 51,817 41,875 + 
Motai National barks su. eck cece on 4,287,343 3,940,711 +346, 
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Pin crease or 


Jatoche EROS ON Get oe ARS he al aa fe eg 600 800 i, ne DO 


Oc enas Parns—Conlinied \ ; 1958-59 1957-58 Decrease : 

i Nationar Historie PARKS AND SITES 
Jexander Graham Bell Museum.............. 45 ,804 36,053 +. 9,751 
AMG Tia gene AN ens ee Cp aoe 30,443 24,052 +26, 391 
REC LOT ina Eee Te oa 18,099 15,214 + 2,885 
Be causejauter ot yy ee 16,051 13,778 + 2,273 
BUREN COL 6 eee Ee Rial as a ig 56 , 804 72,965 TO ALOE 
EO hep ZS ARES I [oD se a als nee eo ka aa 55,010 3,500(est.) + 51,510 
BRATION Deere stale so fv lpwtng eis ede 4 10,816 13,335 = 2 yee 
Btens Ol LOUISDOUTE <i... 5% eens t ee ll. 25,796 20, 705 + 5,091 
PPE eye ee ye AIA 28 , 855 21,197 + 7,658 
Port PUI UORE rire EN ste Ondine Som nyt Cok 18,859 17,426 + 1,433 
le ra ace ae at ee 38 , 945 31,362 +7, 583- 
MEM POACARIOL OAC Ses ee 237 , 259 234 ,000 + 3,259 
Port Royal Habitation iNet a Re a Malate Aon ‘28,085 93. 441 + 4,644 
Signal |= Ey Nike: ate ely Oe eae A RA OM nd ae eda 26 , 307 500(est.) + 25, ’ 807 
ir Wilfrid Laurier’s Birth-place.............. 6,363 4,650(est.) + 1,713 
aS eer MT OREO Sie ead Maye eR, 2,046 1,284 ber (5, 
PRAISE 45) 7) Cate Sena ee Dee Rc Oo a GR 645,542 533 , 462 +112,080 


\y 


Been OCu ATTY 2 ooo. as Se 15 ,000 21,300 eet BY SOOM a 
Meee rice ol Walesa Fe 425 550 sana) dao 
a “7h 2 tN ee Ne ean came REE 16 , 025 22,650 — 6,625. 
Mee otal PHistorie Parks: 0 ee Pe 661 ,567 506,112 +105 ,455 
rane rout we eee Le eh 4,948,910 4,496 , 823 + 452,087 


Mr. Corr: I will have the third piece of information tomorrow. 


The CuHarrman: I might say, gentlemen, the number of ministers who 
‘were in charge of this branch was eleven since it was formed in 1934. I think 
t would be a good idea if you referred to the records. You can get them 
from the library. For instance, at page 317 it gives the tourist income for 
] Fexico, Florida and California, for the years 1950 to 1957. The amount spent 
y U.S. tourists, for instance, in Mexico was $172 million in 1950, and, in 1957, 
$305 million, an increase of 80 per cent. I believe last year was ‘much higher. 
his Peach is in the proceedings of last year. . 

. Of interest too, of course, is the figure for California: in 1950, $650 
; uillion, and in 1956, $900 Hlon, 
-. Mr. HeRRIncE: Mr. Chairman, just before we go on, I think we should 
Boar in mind that in some of frese places and Mietriets a very large sum 
s spent in gambling, which would add to those totals. That situation Bs not 
st here. 
- The CHAIRMAN: You are not referring to Canadian money, of course! 
- There are other tables that were part of the record of proceedings of last 
‘year’s session. 
_ All right, we have some of the witnesses still with us. Shall we proceed, 
before you ask questions? 


een called upon, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if he would care to say anything 
n the subject which we have been discussing? Mr. Delage is the representative 


£ ®2 
ae. 
x ie ti atl 


4 Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Delage, I think, is the other witness who has not yet 
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Mr. G&RARD DELAGE (Legal Adviser and Executive Secretary, Province o: 
Quebec Hotelkeepers Association): I have a brief which is not exactly ¢ 
brief but a recommendation. I should say, before beginning, that in English 
“recommendation” by a Frenchman is like having a baby: it is very easy to 
conceive, but very hard to deliver. 

The Province of Quebec Hotelkeepers Association whose 962 membe 4 
represent approximately 80 per cent of all the capital invested in the Quebec 
hotel industry, wishes to congratulate the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau for its constant endeavour to promote tourism in Canada. a 

However, our association believes that the publicity and advertising pro- 
gram of the Canadian government travel bureau will never succeed in bringing 
an adequate number of visitors to all provinces of Canada, as long as the 
said program does not specifically enhance the main tourist attractions of 
every Canadian province. 

With this end in view, the Province of Quebec Hotelkeepers Association 
humbly recommends that the Canadian Government Travel Bureau contrive. to. 
create in every province of Canada an advisory board composed of qualified 
representatives from the hotel and restaurant industry,—and you should 
have here less, the tourist bureaus, the initiative syndicates, the transportation 
companies and the trade in general, which committee could help and advise 
the travel bureau in the preparation and formulation of its annual publieg 
and advertising program. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any questions to ask Mr. Delage, gentlemen? 

Mr. ArKeEN: Mr. Delage, your idea would be that this would be a comm 
mittee independent of any provincial organization? 

Mr. DELAGE: Yes, representating private enterprise. 

. Mr. AIKEN: And this would be sponsored or fostered by the Canadiag 
Government Travel Bureau, through a branch of the Canadian bureau within 
the province? a 

Mr. DELAGE: Yes, but it would not cost the travel bureau anything. fi 
think that if they arid ask the principal bodies, associations, to represent 
hotels, restaurants, transportation companies, tourist bureaus and _ initiative 
syndicates, they would name qualified representatives and form an advisory 
board which they could consult, and which would coordinate the work that 
is done in the tourist business, in the province and in Canada. ; 

Mr. AIKEN: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I may ask Mr. Field a question 
along this particular line? ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ‘ 

Mr. AIKEN: Do you have branch offices of this nature now through Canada’ 

Mr. Fretp: No, we have no offices in Canada, except the bureau’s offices 
here in Ottawa. But, as has been said repeatedly this morning, we do have 
‘a very close cooperation with all these agencies, provincial, regional and local 

Mr. AIKEN: Do you feel there would be something accomplished if a sug- 
gestion along Mr. Delage’s lines were considered, an advisory committee in ‘the 
province to assist you? 

Mr. FreLp: .There .are advisory hve in some of the provinces. now 
already in existence. They do make representations to provincial governments 
and they pass on to us their recommendations. 

From reading the brief presented by Mr. Date caer a very brief brie 
it. is—I think there is some value in this. We do try to get expert advice 
‘regarding our publicity programs. We get recommendations passed on to wu 
by provincial and regional organizations. I think what Mr. Delage is lookin, 
for is a tightening up of this, a sort of more formal organization oft, 
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Mr. HeRRIDGE: Mr. Delage, with respect to this suggestion of yours as to 
3 advisory boards, in view of the structure of this country, having federal 
q and provincial governments and doing everything in a cooperative spirit, do 
F “you not think it would be better for your advisory boards to deal provincially 

with the provincial travel bureau and have them bring their ideas to the travel 
4 bureau in Ottawa as a sort of an apex of the discussion on this question? 


a _ Mr. Detace: I do not know. Actually, the Canadian Government Travel 
ee Bureau discusses all matters with the provincial governments, but this advisory 
board was set up to advise the provincial governments at the same time and 
_also the federal bureau. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: What I mean is that it would occur quite freqnentn that 
2 -you send representations with regard to particular matters, but primarily 
they would be advisory bodies or councils to the provincial governments? 

“A Mr. DELAGE: Yes. 


E Mr. HERRIDGE: But they would pass their ideas on to the federal travel 
7 bureau? 


; Mr. DELAGE: Yes. Actually, we have the same thing for the hotel business 
in the province of Quebec. We have a hotel and restaurant council and it is 
_ formed under the sponsorship of the provincial government. The Minister 
| of Trade and Commerce is the honorary president. This council is composed 
of all associations interested in hotel, restaurant and tourist business. This 
| council publishes magazines in the culinary art and they stress refresher 
a 


‘a 


courses and education along this line, but the hotel people, the restaurant 

“owners, the chefs, the suppliers and all the associations are interested in the 

tourist business. 

E Mr. HERRIDGE: And they make representations to the provincial govern- 

a ment? 

nh Mr. DELAGE: Yes. } 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Would your association be prepared to support a con- 

| - siderably increased expenditure on the part of the tourist bureau to reach 

) the objectives in which you are interested? 

Mr. DELAGE: I think all associations interested would be happy to spend 

the necessary money to have it work. 

Mr. HerRIDGE: Do you not think the amount we expend at the present time 
in publicity, both federally and provincially together, is very small compared 
to the income brought into Canada in relation to that spent by other major 
industries in promoting their own markets? 
ae Mr. DELAGE: Yes, according to the experts we should spend at least 
aa ‘one per cent of the revenues we draw from tourism in advertising. 

; Mr. HERRIDGE: That would be about $10 million? 

Mr. DELAGE: Yes. 

-' Mr. HERRIDGE: One per cent or about $10 million. 

Mr. FieLpD: If we are judging this by the amount of money brought into 
me enada from visitors abroad, which last year was approximately $352 million, 
mt would mean a budget of at least $34 million for the bureau. 

 £Mr. FiemiIne (Okanagan-Revelstoke): For developing promotion? 
Mr. FIeLp: Yes. 

~~ ~“Mr. McGrecor: What was the total cost of operating your department? 
a Mr. CoTE: $2.3 million this year. 

The CHAIRMAN: To the figures I gave earlier, as set out in last year’s 
proceedings, I would like to add that our revenue in 1950 was $260 million and 
~ our revenue last year from the American tourists was $309 million, an increase 
of about 12 per cent, against 80 per cent for the Mexicans. 
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Mr. AIKEN: I have no further questions £5 ask Mr. Delage. Fr | 
Mr. NIELSEN: Tr have one a SEES Mr. Delage. I mean no offence w nen t 


Canada, and it is increasing quite substantially this year as a result of the 
statehood of Alaska. Would you say that the intent in the third paragraph 
of the resolution was in fact to stipulate provinces and territories? 4 

Mr. DELAGE: Yes, that would be better. I thank you for the correcta & 
It should be Se arta and SAS 


Northwest Terpiorics an part of Canada, are we not? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, with some reluctance, eh? 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I would like to ask Mr. Field a 

question. It is related to this matter of liaison. Are you able in the course of ae 

year to travel extensively in Canada to see for yourself what developments _ 
are taking place in the various regions or are you relying on the information — 
which is funnelled through the provincial organizations? - 

Mr. FreLp: I must be very frank and say I have not had as much free end 


_ provinces and I was amazed at some of the developments I saw there. I nave 
been in every province in the last two years. I will do my best to do more 
of this field work, but I have a fairly large bureau to administer. Unfors a 


in the bureau. This places quite a burden on me, but I do have a continuh aa 
and daily communication or contact with the various provincial and regional 
offices and I rely to a great extent on that. 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Suppose it were made Ossie ‘ 
that more time was available to you for this kind of field work, if circum- 
stances were such that you could do it, do you find that what you see by going — 
yourself and seeing the development on the spot is actually of greater benefiey 
than having these reports sent it? 
Mr. FIELD: I certainly do. It is much better that I go out and see them 
first hand. , | 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Have you ever visited the Kootenays? ~ 
Mr. FIELD: Yes, I have. _ 7 
The CHAIRMAN: That is two plugs you have got in today; that is your 


quota. ; 
Mr. FIELD: You have a very active organization out there. | 4 
Mr. HERRIDGE: It is active in a lot of respects. % 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you any other suggestion which you would ih 

to make to this committee from the hotel association? be 
Mr. DELAGE: No. i 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you attend the conference in the fall which is attended _ 
by provincial and dominion officials, deputy ministers, directors and so on? 
Mr. DELAGE: I attended it two years ago, but not last year. However, 
if you invited the Canadian Restaurant Association I think that we would like 
very much to be invited to attend, and it is possible we would attend. bi / 
The CHAIRMAN: You know that includes members of this committee a 
well? . 
Mr. DELAGE: Yes. 
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Be Mr. MARTEL: 4 would like to ask Mr. Tiiace: a question. Being a French 
adian myself, I wonder if asking a question in English of a French Canadian 

ld help him to express his own opinion. 

i ‘understand from a recent statement by the Minister of Transport that the 

orval airport new terminal will be kept dry. I am wondering if that would 

ave any affect on the tourist industry. I understand T.C.A., for instance, will 

ep on serving liquors to its clients during transcontinental flights and so on— 

cannot ask you how the new policy at the airport of Montreal or Dorval 

terminal will be consistent with that of T.C.A. However, do you feel this. 
uld have an adverse effect on the tourist industry? 

Mr. DELAGE: I must admit I do not understand this kind of policy, because 

all airports of the world of which I know, you can be served wine and spirits. 
ith this new image of Canada that our good friend, Alan Field, is presenting, 

d continues to present, I think it is a drawback—_if I may use this word—to 

have a new international airport in Dorval which will be dry. 

Mr. Martev: Are the liquor licences given by provincial authorities, when. 

| Bey concern an international airport like Montreal: they still have to have | a 

provincial licence? 

- Mr. DetacE: Yes. 

. Mr. MARTEL: But as far as you know, the airport authority, or aay 

ommission have not asked for such a permit? = 

_ Mr. DeELAGE: It seems that they do not want to ask for it. = 

The CHAIRMAN: You heard Mr. Smith a this morning about reson 

eins, so to speak? 

- Mr. DeEwaceE: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: You understood what he meant by that—advertising the 

maritime tourist attractions down through the New England States, and so on? 

oO you agree with that idea? 

a Mr. DELAGE: Yes; and I think that this advisory board, the cretion of 

which I am suggesting, would tend to— 

: _ The CuHarrMAN: Well, do you do that now in your own association?. 

Mr. DELAGE: Yes. Actually, the province of Quebec hotel association, for 

instance, receives an annual subsidy from the provincial government to make 

a summer campaign called, “Let’s visit the province of Quebec”. 

The CHarrman: Do you have agencies in any city in the United States 

couraging tourists to come to Quebec? 

_ Mr. Detace: Yes; the province of Quebec government has an Roe te pb alse 


. 
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The CHAIRMAN: And do any of your hotels, through your association, 

ake headquarters in New York, or any other city, for the purpose of 
encouraging tourists to come to maeber? 

Mr. DELAGE: No, but they have agents. 

The CHAIRMAN: They have agents? 

Mr. DELAGE: Yes. 


i Mr. Fuemine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): How large a factor do you find ; 
e development of winter recreation, the gradual and increasing attraction 
of the skiing trade and, generally speaking, publicity directed towards promo- 
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Mr. FLemrinc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): What are the months of the interim 
period where the hotels have their slackest season? In what months do they 
they have their least business, would you say? s 

Mr. DeELAGE: May, the first part of June, wie last part of September, Octo- 
ber, and the first part of November. 

Mr. FLeminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): So they have managed to prove 
that winter conditions are ideal—that you can develop as strong a tourist busi- 
ness in winter as you can in the summer? 

Mr. DELAGE: Yes, if you have— % 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You must have the conditions? bs 

Mr. DELAGE: Yes. © 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): But if you have them, it can be. 
done? | K. 

Mr. DELAGE: Yes. f 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions of Mr. Delage, gentlemen? 
Are you through with the witnesses that have been brought in? Fe 

Mr. ArkeEN: Mr. Chairman, I have one question I should like to direct to’ 
Mrs. Montgcomery before we ee the witnesses, and then I would like to » #0 
on to another matter with the assistant deputy minister 

Mrs. Montgomery, you were present this morning when Mr. Smith men- 
tioned the Bureau of Statistics figures: do you have any comment in that con- 
‘nection, with reference to the restaurant business? 

Mrs. MonTGOMERY: Yes, indeed, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Aiken. We nage 
for many years been very concerned about the lack of information on the food 
service industry. We feel that we are never able to present a true and proper 
figure either of sales of the food service establishments across Canada, the 
number of employees engaged, or the number of restaurants or food service 
establishments. On numerous occasions I have met with the people from the 
D.B.S. here, but they claim they have great difficulty in getting the information. 
For instance, on the number of restaurants, we are frequently called at our 
office and asked for the number of restaurants or eating establishments across 
~Canada, and usually we have to give figures that are five or six years old—and 
that is not very satisfactory. 

In the matter of dollar sales, two years ago—in 1957—-when the pureall 
was reporting $445 million annual sales, the J. Walter Thompson Agency did 

a survey—a sort of spot survey—and brought this figure up to over $600 
million. We feel that it belongs at the three quarters of a billion dollar level. 
Our reason for this is that the D.B.S. figures of sales do not include all the 
sales done by the departmental stores across Canada, industrial feeding, in- 
plant feeding, schools, hospitals, air lines and all of these other public feeding 
services that make up a part of the industry. So that in essence the reports 
that come out are really only slightly over 50 per cent of what we estimate 
the actual volume of sales amounts to. 

Mr. AIKEN: And you think the impact of the tourist industry in general is 
much greater than the D.B.S. figures would indicate? 

Mrs. MontcoMERyY: Almost double. 

Mr. AIKEN: Thank you, Mrs. Montgomery. % 

Mr. Stocan: May I ask Mrs. Montgomery a question, Mr. Chairman? I 
might say that the impression I got from the brief presented this morning, and 
from what you have been saying this afternoon, is that the restaurant ass0- 
ciation is in a very sorry state indeed, and it seems to me you are not doing 
anything to help yourselves. You have over 2,000 members in Canada. I 
suppose they are spread over most of the towns and cities across Canada? _ 
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J \ 7 
Mrs. MontcomMeErRyY: That is true. 


Mr. Stocan: With regard to a lot of these figures which you request, could 
at they not take an interest in that; and even if there are some restaurants in 
the locality which are not members of your association, I am sure they would 
be in a very good position to estimate the volume of their business, and so 
_ forth. Do your members not take a big enough interest, so that if you try to 
_ tun such a survey they would give you a more representative figure? I am 
’ sure the government, on its part, would cooperate: for instance, ‘Trans-Canada 
Ie ‘Air Lines and any of these others would supply you with their figures. I am 
' sure they have accurate figures of the amount of food they serve on their 
— lines during the year. 
| Mrs. MONTGOMERY: That is true. In answer to your question, Mr. Chair- 
“man, I should like to say that operators generally would give the figures, or 
the information, to government much more readily than they would to us— 
~ to a trade association. They are not tco happy about everyone knowing what 
- their volume of sales is and they feel that that information would not be 
_ treated—for some reason or other—in the same manner that it would be treated 
_ by government. 


; - Mr. SLOGAN: I would presume that if you could assure them that it would 
be confidential, they would be more willing to give this information to your 
_ own association—knowing very well it would not get into the income tax col- 
7 _ lector’ S hands! 


_ Mrs. MonrcomMery: You must remember, too, that while our membership 
is 2,000 across Canada, there are many firms where we might have ten mem- 
s bers in one organization. By the same token, there are some 18,000 eating 
i _ places of one kind and another across Canada, so our membership is very 
2 fractional of the over-all picture. 
! 
I 
f 


Mr. AIKEN: Thank you, Mrs. Monomer. 


ae Mr. Chairman, I should like to direct a question to Mr. Coté.. So far we 
have heard, both in this session and the last, of the efforts made by the travel 
- bureau to distribute literature throughout Canada, and particularly in the 
United States. I would like to direct some questions towards the possibility 
[ of enlarging the scope of the government travel bureau, or government services 
generally, beyond merely dispensing literature and film, ‘and:.so! “forth. 
3 would like to draw Mr. Cété’s attention to a statement miedo last year by Mr. 
ie ~W. Gordon Wood, President of the Canadian Tourist Association when he 
4 ‘stated: 
a ' The combined expenditure of the government of Canada, the prov- 
ee inces, the transportation companies and tourist operators in the U.S.A. 
amounted to several million dollars. This is mostly advertising, with 
ta litle atempt at public relations or special events, although several prov- 
ee . inces are represented at the specific United States attractions. 


: He suggests the government could do a lot more toward special events” 

he “as well as cover what has been mentioned today. I wonder if Mr. Cote would 

a like to enlarge on that? 

; Mr. CétE: Mr. Chairman, it is true that the United States tourist industry 

is spending millions of dollars on the tourist trade in order to bring tourists 

to the various segments of the U.S.A. I do not know that there is anywhere 

in one place a complete figure as to what the United States does spend to 

attract tourists. 

ee The expenses in Canada in efforts to attract tourists are of the once of 

_ several million dollars. 

te Mr. Aiken: Perhaps you misunderstood the statement. It merely said the 

combined expenditures in the United States—that is, to interest people in the 
United States. 
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Mr. COTE: The combined expenditures Psd Canadas into ane United 
States? ; SS 
Mr. AIKEN: Canadian Penn tive in the United States, yes. a : 
Mr. COTE: What is your question? . . 4 


Mr. AIKEN: Can something more be done toward increasing the interest in 
Canadian travel beyond just literature, in respect of such matters as the Royal 3 
Canadian Mounted Police ride and the National Ballet of Canada. A pe 
these events were sent to the United States where they stirred up a great deal . 
of interest. I am wondering if more along that line could be promoted, if not — 
actually undertaken, as a government effort completely apart from the dis- 
semination of literature. Rx 


Mr. COTE: I think that is so, that a good deal more can be done. Howevelll 4 
I would suggest that what is pene put forward now by Mr. Aiken is in the 
nature of communicating Canada’s personality abroad by means other than 
by literature. : 
Mr. AIKEN: Yes. _* 
Mr. COtkE: I entirely agree there are many other ways. The Canadians 
are not well known in the United States. The question is who should do 
that. That is the next question. The communicating of Canada’s personality © 
to the United States by the National Ballet of Canada, the various orchestras — 
and the Stratford festival are all manifestations of Canada’s personality whic 
the provinces and the various groups are putting across. I entirely agree we 
should be doing more of that stamping of our own personality on the even Ss 
as they go by. 


The CHAIRMAN: Why has it not been done? In any research work being 
done by your department and representation made to the government? + 


Mr. CétTE: There is some work being done in that respect. As an example, 
the Canada Council are making funds available for various organizations to 
become self-supporting and to present attractions in Canada. We have that 
in Toronto in the Toronto Opera Company. . 

In Montreal there is the Canadian Theatre which is presenting plays. in 
both languages. They are getting Canada Council support for that. The © 
various provinces are doing something in that respect. It is true we are not. 
as far developed in Canada as they are in the United Kingdom, for example, 
through the British Council. The British Council is an instrument of United 
Kingdom foreign policy in projecting its personality. That has not been the 
case in Canada until very recently when the Canada Council was formed. It — 
is helping to project Canada’s personality in Canada for a start and one expects 
also abroad. . “ 


; Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The evidence this morning and the statement _ 

the witnesses have just given now suggests perhaps there is not a sufficient 5 
amount of correlation between the various departments of government, which ae 
perhaps is no fault of the bureau itself but rather an administrative aa 


% 


I wonder if the witness would comment on that? I have in mind, as an 
example, that we know the C.B.C. have developed certain films for export 
in conjunction with the National Film Board. We know the film board : 
assembles some of this material and we are not sure whether or not attempts — 
have been made to correlate the relations of these two bodies and the work 
of the branch of the department which is now before us. We have heard there — 
is some relationship between this section of the department with other aspects. — 
Do you feel you have been rather set out as an orphan and no one has made — 
an effort to coordinate your functions with the other organizations? ee 


Mr. C6tTE: I do not think the travel bureau feels it is an orphan. Mr. Field 
can say more about that. The travel bureau has had the job of coordinating — 
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federal government’s efforts as it relates to travel in Canada and between 


the bureau from one department and another which may have had an 
ct upon it, but it has been with this department here for a number of years. 
_ The bureau functions really are not very easy when you come to intra- 
provincial travel. It is not unnatural for various groups to wish that the federal 
government would supply more of the finances for doing things which are not 
eing done. So far, the line has been taken that the federal government should 
primarily promote foreign travel to Canada by whatever means it could. The 


adequate ways and means of promoting travel within Canada which is a very 

elicate question. ‘ 
Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): The point I am interested in is this. I am 
not going to attempt to justify the establishment of anything more than we 


attempt to maintain a common approach to the problem with the tourist bureau 
as a focal point? Secondly, do you think the travel bureau is inappropriately 
located in this department and do you think it might serve a better purpose 
in another department? 


ae of travel policy. The second point as to whether or not the travel bureau 
xis appropriately situated in the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources is a matter of opinion. : 

; 3 The CHAIRMAN: It is a matter of policy? 

.. Mr. Coté: Yes. | 

: The CHAIRMAN: Have you any explanation as to why Canada lags so far 
_behind in getting American dollars from the tourist industry as compared to 
i the figures I quoted a moment ago in respect of Mexico, which show over the 
| past eight years that they have gained 80 per cent, and over the same period 
_ we have gained 12 per cent? 

E Mr. COTE: Well, there are a number of factors, Mr. Chairman. We have 
' given thought to it. One of the things we believe has had an effect is the point 
made by the member for Kootenay West. A number of countries show an 
x 1crease, and sometimes a very rapid change in their tourist industry, and 
gambling is a big factor. There is no doubt about it that in Mexico it is one of 
the factors, and also in Cuba. 
: The CHAIRMAN: I disagree with you that it is the case in Mexico; and what. 
about Switzerland, which has had a $1 billion tourist industry for years? Why 
do we seem to be lagging? That is what the committee wants to get at. I 
a W ould like to have the assistant deputy minister to give us an explanation. It 
é may be that more money is needed, and if so, say so; or more coordination. 
Give us ideas. We have had nothing but excuses for 20 years. | 

Mr. Cétkr: If we take, for example, the total United States spending in mil- 
lions of dollars throughout the various years, in 1948, Canada earned $267 


_ The CHarirMan: Where? 

eee Mr. CotTE: Throughout the world. And Canada obtained 23.7 per cent of 
that amount. The great increase during that period was in the spending in 
furope and the Mediterranean by American tourists. 

Mexico, for example, in 1948, had received $147 million of the total United 
States tourists spending, or 23.3 per cent. On the other hand, in 1957 Mexico 
received $305 million which is 22.2 per cent of the total American spending. 


regions of Canada. This has been growing. There have been changes . 


travel bureau has another particular task, the more difficult one of finding © 


have in the way of a separate entity. What I am after is this. Is there any - 


Mr. Cork: The travel bureau is serving as a focal point for the coordina- 


ad 
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We have sustained a fairly considerable loss, but I suggest that it has beer 
a loss to Europe and the Mediterranean rather than a loss to Mexico. 


Mr. FreLtp: May I add something to that? We have done a considerable ; 
amount of study on travel trends, and there is source material available to us — 
which might indicate policy for the future. The fact is that American travel — 
spending has expanded enormously since 1950. From 1945 until 1950 American _ 
travel spending expanded largely in the direction of Canada because facilities — 
were not immediately available into Europe. They began to open up again ~ 
after 1948, after the immediate damages of the war were partially repaired. 
And the American travel market today, the United States domestic spending, — 
is estimated to be worth $20 billion. United States foreign travel spending — 
is estimated to be worth in the neighbourhood of $1,500,000,000 to a 
$1,800,000,000. It is my contention that the market for the Canadian tourist © uf 
iHdastty is not that $2 billion or less than $2 billion foreign spending. Our 
market is the domestic market, because the topography and geography of this — 
country make it more available for American travellers to visit Canada than 
many parts of their own country. They do not really have to go abroad to come © 
to Canada. * 

If you look at the map you will see that the nature of the terrain is such — 
that U.S. residents, can get into Canada from their heavily populated cities more — j 
easily than they can get into many of their own states. It is easier to come — 
into Ontario from the heavily populated cities of Pennsylvania, New York and — 
New Jersey than it is to go to Florida; and if they do come into Canada they 
will travel by better roads than they wall in going down to Florida. It is thes - 
domestic market I maintain which is our market. i 

The CHAIRMAN: Why can we not get more of it? Can you tell us why we 
are not getting more of the American dollars in our tourist industry? ca 


Mr. FIreELD: Because European travel promotion has been permitted to 
expand, not only by the European governments but largely by American carriers, — 
into these countries. I am thinking of such factors as the United States lines, — 
the United States steamship lines, the American airlines, and so on. They — 
are spending a great deal of promotion money to get Americans and Canadiana 
to go to Europe. 

At the same time, in these last 15 years, the travel plant in the United Stateane 
really represents our biggest competition. Our major competition is not Switzer-— 
land or Europe. Our competition is our good friends in New York State, Florida — 
in the Adirondacks, the Catskills, the central Atlantic states, and the New 
England states. And in those states the size of their travel plant has enormously ~ 
expanded. Billions of dollars have been spent in those places to develop new — 
hotels and new attractions, and that is really the competition this country is 
facing. he 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): I am not prepared to accept the principle that. 
the government or any administrative body is to be expected to carry the 
entire load. We realize that industry and commerce has a part to play in it. 

You have regular meetings with the provinces when you receive briefs from ~ 
the Canadian Tourist Association, many of which are helpful, as you have stated. 
Have you been able to develop real cooperation with the people who are going” 
to benefit from better tourist business? I do not mean just the hotels and © 
motels, but have you been able to do anything in the way of correlation of 
the information you have available, in making the people themselves a little 
more conscious of the benefits to be obtained? Is there any promotional 
objective in your bureau to encourage the development of such things among 
other people to assist you? Because surely you cannot carry the entire load. 


Mr. FIELD: You have raised two of the most important points which I have 
heard at any of the hearings of this session. First of all, on the matter e 
al 


_- 
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soordination and the representation of Canada abroad: if I may interpret your 
earlier remarks on this question of correlation and the building up of an 
BP rencss of the value of the industry in respect to Canada—it is in those 
directions, I think, that we could well direct ourselves with considerable profit, 
almost immediate profit. 
We already possess an interdepartmental committee on Canadian informa- 
‘tion abroad. This is a very broad committee, and all the departments which 
have responsibilities abroad are represented on it. It is through such an agency > 
that one might expect there would be a better definitive projection of the image 
of Canada. But it does not always work out that way because there are varying 
factors. 
_ If we go to Chicago, let us say, to a great trade fair, the exhibition commis- 
‘sion will prepare an excellent display. But who is going to give out information 
on Canada? Questions will be asked about education, questions will be asked 
about the ballet, the Stratford Festival. Questions Gall be asked about the 
parliament of Canada which is a matter of great interest to the people of the _ 
American states. 
_ It means that we have to do more in this direction in the way of coordinating 
our activities abroad. 
There is another agency I should mention which comes into convention 
every fall. It is called together by the private organizations, and it generally 
meets at the Seignory Club in November. Representatives of business interests 
meet there with government representatives to try to work out common repre- 
sentations. This has been valuable. But again there must be some way to 
implement what those people recommend to us and in general to get a more 
effective use of their knowledge. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): You believe this is a good thing, but you — 
have not yet advised, or approached how it should be carried out. 
: ‘Mr. FIELD: Generally speaking, that is right. 
bi Mr. HerripGe: Mr. Chairman, following up this approach of Mr. Smith’s, 
which I think is a very good one: the National Film Board, for instance, Hoes 
a large number of documentaries in the United States, ane the C.B.C. lanai 
‘some. We have representatives of External Affairs, consuls and trade commis- 
sioners. Does the National Film Board come to you and say, for instance: ‘“We 
are now preparing a film on so and so, and would you advise us?”—and I have 
never seen any suggestion, on this point in any of these films in Canada—“‘Could 
you advise us as to how to introduce a little publicity with respect to the tourist 
| industry in Canada?” Does the C.B.C. do that, and does External Affairs come 
to you and say, ‘““How do we use our consuls in this matter?” Does the Depart- 
“Ment of Trade and Commerce come to you and say, “How can we help in this, 
. with lectures and meetings of service clubs?” Is that sort of thing done now to 
give evidence of cooperation and the effect of a policy of coordination? 
Mr. COTE: The answer to that is, yes. That is being done now. We have 

In the United States 485 outlets for film distribution, which have been coordinated 
through the inter-departmental committee on information abroad. The various 
departments come to see the travel bureau, or the travel bureau representatives 
have seen them in the course of business, and there is a great deal of inter- 
change of views as to what should be done. 
' Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This is most interesting— 

_ Mr. CéTE: In addition to that—if I may add one word—the deputy minister, 
for his part, has become, in the last 14 years, a member of the National Film 
Board, and has this very much in mind when attending their meetings. Possibly 
Mr. Field might comment on that. 
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Mr. SMITH oat SOnERY: This is) most pipet ers Sap eat of this 
information was given in another Maes where it was shown the corm 


networks this opportunity to see Canada. But this is the important thing: t ‘ s 
is brand new and it has never happened before. Is this not an interesting expe ri- 
ment, but has it been-encouraged? You have never done this one thing before, 
I think I am right in saying. 


Mr. COTE: Yes, through one network. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): You have not made any attempt at such a 
saturation through the three networks, of showing a film arranged through the 
C.B.C., or produced by the National Film Board? 

Mr. C6oTE: I think that last statement is correct. 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): This is a good thing? 

Mr. Cork: Yes, this is a good thing. There is a tremendous market to be 
had, if we can penetrate it or get into it, for the distridution of films on trave. 
to the various United States networks. If we can get in there, to make films 
available that are suitable and will interest the Americans, there is a b 
market available. We cannot, at this juncture, pay for it, and, therefore, we 
have aired our films that are suitable. That is perfectly. in line with the thoug i 
in the National Film Board and the travel bureau. — b 

Last year—this is the one example I mentioned earlier in my statement— 
the minister was able, by personal contact, to get one film shown on o 
network, that is “Trans Canada Summer’. This end of it is new but the 
general coordination part has been going on for years. We have not exhausted 
all the ideas, I trust. : 

Mr. HERRIDGE: My point was that I have seen some of our documentaries 
in the United States, and I have often thought they have shown a beautif 
picture with respect to a certain portion of Canada, and yet an opportuni 
was lost in them of saying “Come and see Canada’’, or “If interested, wr 
to the national travel bureau”. We could take more advantage of those filmi 
by giving the last word, after the film is shown, to advertising this country. — 

Mr. Cote: I think we ought to, and we will look into that suggestion. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: How many films have been shown in the United States in 
the last year, for instance, Mr. Cété? 

Mr. COTE: We have a figure here, Mr. Chairman, of the number of tit : 
in the various outlets in the United States: there are 157 titles of films. The 
total number of showings in 1958 amounted to 70,940, to an estimated audience 
of 4.1 million. The increase in the number of showings last year over the 
previous year was by 18 per cent in showings. - 

On the television, the number of titles in the various outlets was 70. That 
is an increase of 25 per cent over the previous year. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Seventy titles? if 

Mr. COTE: Yes, 70 titles. The number of telecasts in black and white was 
1,558; and, in colour, ahits 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Can you give me an estimate or an intelliget t 
guess at the source of the material? What percentage would be film board’ 
What percentage did they provide? 


Mr. FIELD: I can answer that, Mr. Smith, this way: we gather these films 
for our film library from the provinces and the transportation companies, and 
a number we have in the past produced or paid for ourselves from the film 


ee as being a good film for tourist arumnatrent then the bureau buys a ail 
the print sufficient to put that film into 485 outlets in the United States. 
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4 Last year we expended about $115,000 of our budget on this kind of film 
ie Be vchase. 


fae. Mr. SmItTH (Calgary South): You do not recover any pereentage of your 
| ~cost from the provinces on this? 


sf Mr. Fietp: This is part of our cooperation deal, with them. If they will 
| make the films of their area—because we feel a province knows better what 
they want to promote and export—then we will buy all the prints necessary 
~ and place them in the libraries in the United States. 


2 Mr. COTE: There are two points I would like to make. The first is, the 
selection of films is made by the federal-provincial committee, which includes 
also representatives of industry. Secondly, the telecasts—to complete the 
S information I gave a moment ago—were shown, we reckon, to an estimated 
audience of some 60 million Americans. 


| Mr. MarTINEAu: On another point, I believe the best advertisement for 

~ Canada, the best publicity would be satisfied tourists. Does the bureau handle 
complaints received from Americans who have comie to Canada and for some 
‘reason or other have lodged complaints? If they do, how do they handle certain 
~ complaints. 


Mr. Core: I think Mr. Field might answer that. 


Mr. FIELD: We do get complaints, Mr. Chairman, from time to time; and 
1% it is necessarily the case that these complaints almost invariably have to do 
s with provincial jurisdiction. . 
E : For example, in the matter of an automobile accident, where a person felt 
} unduly delayed in travel by having to report or stay for a police court hearing. 
We refer those to the provincial travel bureaus. They, in turn, take that up 
_ with the responsible authorities. I might also add that in some 15 years that 
i have been in and around this industry, and my acquaintanceship with the 
j _ directors of all the tourist bodies located in New York city, I think Canada has 
| _ fewer complaints from its tourists than probably any other country in the 
- world. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): May I ask you a question? You mentioned 
| _ you received three-quarters of a million inquiries. Have you done anything 
| to ascertain—I recollect you said you had no actual check on the indication or 
_ the result of your campaign—as to how successful it might have been? 

_ Have you done anything to review whether or not these three-quarters of 
'-a million people—or whatever number of inquiries you had last year—came 
i Bo Canada? Has there been any attempt made to see how successfully you are 
_ performing your duties and encouraging Americans to come 


Mr. FIELD: Yes, there has been. The bureau has been conducting a survey 
‘based on a selected number of inquiries that we receive each year. Last year 
and the year before we sent out 200,000 questionnaires to people who had 
written asking for information. We received about 25,000 returns. We ask 
| them questions about how much they spent, whether they were satisfied with 
| the information they got, could it be improved, what they thought of travel 
| in Canada and, in the past, we have asked them about what they thought of 
our roads and so on. We tabulated all this and I would like to give you a 
' couple of indications of the value of the campaign. Mr. Martineau_had asked 
_ me a question about satisfied customers. Our returns show that about 42 per 
| cent of the people who come to Canada come because of word of mouth adver- 
_ tising; in other words, the satisfied customer will bring more people. The 
returns show that 36 per cent of the people coming to Canada——and there are 
| some 734 million of them—have come as the result of advertising and publicity. 
_ Mr. Furmine (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Of these 750,000 inquiries that 
| you received, how many of those are written inquiries and not clipping out a 
- coupon and sending it? 
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Mr. Fretp: About 55 per cent are written enauieie sd: I think. Hast ye 
around 380,000 coupons were received and the balance was letters or ponte a 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): And this EY DR of inquiry is more 
likely to result in actual visits? 
Mr. FIELD: Yes, if we can get a person to write us a letter, our <i 
show that in 82 per cent of the cases the letter writer will come to Canada; 3 
if a coupon is sent about 57 per cent will come. 4 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There is one thing that has not 
been discussed today and it may infringe possibly on policy. What I have bee re 
wondering about is whether the assistant deputy minister can say whether 
it is possible that the terms of reference of the travel bureau, in view of 7 
developing conditions, are too narrow. In view of the fact that countries like- 
the United States find it possible to embark on cultural exchange programs, 
does the bureau have sufficient authority to recommend and initiate similar 
policies that would be useful to the tourist industry under its present ter Ss 
of reference? Does it have that power to coordinate interdepartmentally tours — 
by the R.C.M.P., cultural exchanges and so on, or has it that authority at the uf 
present time? If it has not, would it be valuable Te At did have authority to 
initiate that type of thing? 

Mr. CétTE: Well, the authority of the travel bureau, in so far as it relates _ { 
to the interdepartmental functions that you mentioned, promotion and so on, 
is sufficiently broad. It is represented on an interdepartmental committee and 
it can make its viewpoint known and have the benefit of exchange of views. 
In so far as extending its activities domestically is concerned, that would be 
very difficult unless more money were available. There would be no real 
difficulty in so far as policy is concerned. We expect though that it is a prob- 
lem which would have to be looked at fairly carefully as some provinces | do 
not always look kindly upon what might be intervention in a field which i 
theirs, and tourism within a province is really the responsibility of tha ct 
province. : 

The CHAIRMAN: You are on a good subject and Mr. Martineau opened 
it up. In relation to your interdepartmental exchanges and consultations— 
and I have particular reference to customs and immigration people who are 
the first men to greet these tourists. I think they are about as important ‘ 
a personage in tourist business as anything I could conceive of. I know in 
my own area I take particular care they extend that courtesy—do you receive 
any complaints about the treatment received by the American tourist com 
into this country from our customs and immigration officials? Pia 

Mr. COTE: I know of no complaint, but Mr. Field knows the field better a 
than I do and perhaps he could answer your question. & 

Mr. FIELD: We do get an occasional one but, oddly enough, far more 
often we get comments from American tourists saying that they wished th 
United States customs officials were as courteous as the Canadian officials are. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I have had that said to me dozens of times. a 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Could I pursue another question. 7 

Mr. MartINEAU: I have a question along the same line concerning com- . 
plaints I have heard. I have heard complaints from Americans that the food 
that is served in Canadian restaurants is the same as American food, or 
sometimes even worse, or staler; I wonder if the bureau ever has thought of © 
encouraging Canadian restaurant owners and their associations to develop — 
specifically Canadian dishes. We have good Canadian food and I think the | 
best type can be found in lumber camps and things of that nature where 4 
there is typical Canadian food served. Has the bureau given any consideration — 
to encouraging the restaurant owners to develop that kind of food or ‘sery ah 
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t Acid BE food? The PN rene want something different than what they 
bat; home. They do not want the same hamburgers, hot dogs or peg ce 
y want something Canadian, such as flap-jacks.. 


ag Mr. Cots: I think you have a good point there, Mr. Maea This subject 
was. discussed partially this morning when ae representation from the 
‘Canadian Restaurant Association was present. 

~ The travel bureau has given thought to that subject but it is a field — 
which is not being carried on directly by the travel bureau, as it is something 
domestic; and rather, we have encouraged the Canadian Tourist Association 
| to. look at that—and now the Canadian Restaurant Association—to see what 
_ they could do about that. However, the travel bureau has not the personnel 

or the funds to do. that at the present time. 


| Mr. AIKEN: Is not one phase of a larger problem the fact that we are 
p getting too much like the Americans and that there is a lack of excitement 

in their coming to Canada? We speak the same language; we have the same 
lollars, except they may be worth a little more; the same food and so forth. 
As not that possibly part of our difficulty in attracting people? They like to 


go to Cuba where they have different money, different food and so forth. 


E Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This is part of my question. I do not think 
that is it at all. I think you are doing good work, but I think the philosophy 


sve a great expanse of wilderness and you say: this is a new approach. 
vl is this which is our principal sales media, and it is a different approch 
_ because you are going to place emphasis on ihe important things we have. 
in this booklet consisting of forty photographs it exaggerates the fishing 
we have and the vast wilderness scene. It shows only one photograph of one 
city. I think we have developed in the mind of the American tourist the 
idea that the fishing is the greatest in the world. However, this is open to 
Besecton. Therefore, I think we are creating in his mind an iWlusion that this 
‘is a great expanse. 
; We show nothing of the facilities, the conveniences and the modern cities 
ind very little of the night life which a great many citizens of the United States 
“would enjoy. We show little of the modern hotels and, after talking to many 
of them who have come up here, I think they are ee the impression that 
. they are going to have to sleep in something less than good accommodation. 
I think this philosophy has to be changed as much as anything else. 


- Mr. HeERRIDGE: I disagree completely with you. They have hotels and night 
clubs. The particular fact that we have advertised the wilderness and natural 
a beauty of Canada is what is attracting many of them here. Many come to my 


¥ Mr. SMITH (Catgaiy South): Yes, but in fair doses. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Reasonable quantities. 
Mr. COTE: ee isa very complicated subject the committee has embarked 


ent on this subject. I do not nicaay th due respect to Mr. Smith—that — 
We are at the present moment doing the sort of advertising of wilderness as 
\ such. There is a great deal of it. But I think, if you have an opportunity of 
seeing the advertisements which are being published in the United States 
a agazines and newspapers—you might have seen that this morning— 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Yes. 

Mr. CotTE:—there is a good deal more this year of the civilization aspect 
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tourists are taking a good deal more nowadays to the outdoor life in the 
camping style. We have found in our national parks a very rapidly developing 
form of travel in Canada which the Americans have taken to tremendously. — 
I think that in the specific subject of advertising I should like to defer to 
Mr. Field, who knows that aspect better than I do. 3B 


Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): I am not for one moment suggesting or 
arguing that this be reversed and that we show a series of night clubs and — 
down town centres. I merely say the proportion is completely unrepresentative _ 
of what we have to offer today. sm 


Mr. Fieup: At the risk of saying something that may run somewHaln q 
counter to the policy of the department, I agree with Mr. Smith, and in my — S 
remarks this morning when I presented the folios of our advertising I was — 
merely trying to show that we are doing exactly what Mr. Smith has suggested, — 
and which I think most people here agree with. 4 

You cannot give up a market that we already possess: there are people st 
who come here year after year to go fishing, and so on. They bring their 
families up for the very pleasant and very inexpensive holiday they can have 
in Canada. In presenting this picture to the American people you can go too 
far, and I think the new trend we have taken is a trend in the right direction. 


Mr. Smith has pointed out that these folders do emphasize outdoor living. — 
Our big booklet probably has had the greatest distribution of any booklet ever 
produced in Canada. I am told it is the largest printing order issued in ~ 
Canada now. We distribute over one million every year. This booklet does 
emphasize the outdoor aspects of Canada, because we are always looking for 
high impact photographs. Now we are in the process of preparing a new | 
booklet. The old one is now in its fifth season and I think, frankly, it has 3 
just about outlived its usefulness. The new picture booklet will include—as the 
assistant deputy said—the more civilized presentation of Canada. We are 
presenting it as a place. That does not mean night clubs; it is a place where you — 
can find pleasant, well equipped, well appointed hotels, where you can get a 
good meal, where you can see a show if you wish, and you will not have a 


moose looking over your shoulder. . 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is exactly my point. = 
Mr. HerRRImDGE: I understand a great many of them are anxious to cc 

away from what I call ‘“‘chiselization”’. < 


Mr. CétE: I must say, we are not going to overlook the outdoor spaces — 
either in that presentation. or 


Mr. GuNDLOCK: To come back for a moment to the satisfied customer you — 
were talking about a little while ago as being the best advertisement that — 
Canada could have; I think we all agree with that statement and I think we 
mostly agree that the public relationship aspect contributes to the satisfaction 
of that customer as much, or probably more than the actual accommodations” 
that he receives when he gets here on this trip. 

To come back for a moment to our own park employees, the point I 
was trying to make this morning was that our own government employees— ~ 
and I have seen this so many times in various parks in Canada—from the 
wardens, and so on, all the way up and down from the superintendent, have — 
made bad impressions, particularly on the United States tourists, not maliciously 
but simply through lack of understanding. 

I have felt quite strongly for a long time that if we could establish some 
sort of workshop, shall we say, on how to win friends and influence people— 
the United States tourists, shall we say—it would be a wonderful thing fom. 
our parks. I have listened to the witnesses here today and to the discussion, — 
and if that same idea were carried further—probably to the associations, B: 
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otels and restaurants—for a really good calibre workshop, for lack of a 
etter word, Mr. Chairman, I think it would do a great deal to improve the 
tourists and visitors industry in Canada. 

. One well satisfied customer may only attract one or two more up, but a 
dissatisfied customer can certainly turn ten or a dozen away with the same 
effort. I feel quite strongly about that public relations point in this tourist 
industry. 


a The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cété, in your appropriation for advertising in the 
travel bureau over the years, have the increased amounts kept pace with the 
‘increase in the cost of advertising? 


| Mr. Cots: The last increase is barely sufficient to keep up with the increase 

in costs—$68,000, we anticipate. I have a feeling that as we go along we are 
falling behind slightly, and had it not been for the ingenuity of the agencies 
and of Mr. Field in relocating some of the advertising, we would be going 
geek on the number of prospective customers we might be reaching. 

_ We are concerned about that, and I think that we are not making any 
Mosress in so far as our advertising appropriations are concerned, in getting 
after a. larger segment of the United States audience. 

The CHAIRMAN: In other words, you are not getting enough money? 


_ Mr. CoétTE: Well, not enough to develop the tourist trade as we want it 
developed. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what we want to hear; that is what the committee 
Is for. There is one other question, ’'since it was discussed this morning. 
When you are advertising, say in New York, do you pick the eastern area of 
‘Canada? When you advertise in Los Angeles, we will say, do you advertise the 
western area of Canada? 


Mr. COTE: We have undertaken advertising along that general line in 
the last while, Mr. Chairman, and I think probably the best spokesman on 
this particular subject would be Mr. Field, who has this aspect well in mind. 


Mr. FreLtp: Mr. Chairman, we are regionalizing our advertising. It is 
obviously good business practice to do that. You must make a separation 
here between newspapers and national magazines. In newspaper advertising 
it is only good, sound business practice to push in the west coast papers the 
west coast attractions of Canada also mentioning the prairie provinces. 

_ But it also is good business to be pushing Newfoundland or Prince Edward 
Island in California papers. We had, through our agencies a very careful 
breakdown of the various newspapers for regional promotion. In national 
Magazines we cannot do it in quite the same way. There is a development in — 
the American magazine industry that is helping us. More and more the 
large magazines are turning to regional issues. That is—without mentioning 
‘any of them by name—they find that their advertising market must be broken 
‘up into four or five different regions. So we are buying very carefully, through 
our agencies, those markets that offer the highest return. 

_ We are also taking advantage of the fact. As these magazines present 
themselves to us as market rather than simply so much circulation. We 
prepare our advertising with a presentation, a message and a kit, offered to 
that particular magazine market. For example, in the edticatened magazines 
We offer a teachers’ kit which is composed of these various booklets. They 
are designed to interest the teacher in coming to Canada. We get a big 
distribution of this booklet which is called “Summer courses in Canada” in 
the educational magazines in the United States. The publications using our 
advertising will make this appeal to the reader. 2 
_ With regard to the Honeymoon Books—the Bride’s Books, as they are 
called in the trade—we offer another kind of package. 
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Mr. SMITH (Calgary | South): We wills examine this. ‘one rather closely 
Mr. HeRRIDGE: Pardon me; you did not go into very much detail in regart ¢ 
to that book. Would you tell us what it contains? You did not go into ver; 
much detail in respect of that. 
Mr. Fieup: I will read the names of the booklets if you wish. 
The CHAIRMAN: There is an age limit, you know! ’ 
Mr. Fieup: I never speak about this package without being asked em. 
barrassing questions. Another booklet in that kit is called “Honeymoon Trip: 
in Canada”. Another includes every package tour offered in all parts of Canada 
It is for these youngsters who get married and save up $500 for a wedding trip 
Their budget will only allow for $500 so they are interested in just that i 
Therefore, we outline cost of the trips in providing the kit shown here. % 
May I pass on to another phase of our work? In the outdoor books we offer 
the fisherman’s package which provides another set of literature. In certain 0: 
the highly populated centres some magazines have a terrific circulation. 
some cases as high as 124 million. In these markets we also offer this se 
of booklets on the national parks of Canada. We had a terrific respons 
this year from this type of merchandising of Canada’s travel attractions. — 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): You also have a winter recreation 
package? 
Mr. FieLD: Yes. You must remember that the bureau is not advertisi 
the year around. We do not have sufficient money for this purpose. Therefore 
we will offer the winter package only when persons inquire. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): It has a limited distribution? 
Mr. FIELD: Yes. Ae 

Mr. Sumpson: I was thinking, from this discussion we have had in rela a 
tion to the trade industry that it is quite apparent there is probably a 
obligation or a duty on every Canadian to realize the benefits which can 
derived from tourists coming into Canada. I am wondering if the Canadia 
Tourist Association has, in their advertising, developed any form of a small, 
very concise pamphlet which could be handed out to every Canadian who 
goes across the border. Individual Canadians are not going to be in a position 
to read all these things and perhaps would not read them anyway. However, 
am wondering if any thought has been given to a precise pamphlet which 
could be distributed to every person going across the border which would 
bring forcibly to their attention their obligation as a Canadian in an endeavou t 
to promote the coming of tourists into Canada. 

Many of the tourists going across the border probably would not be in 
position to forcibly tell people about Canada. You might give them the informa 
tion to pass along as to where these people could obtain the necessary informa 
tion. A lot of Canadians may go across the border and be asked certain ques 
tions and it would be helpful if these Canadians were in a position to tel 
these American people where to get the information. a 

Also we have a great number of people going down there who are athletes 
and could be great ambassadors for Canada and perhaps better than they are. 
We do not know what they are telling those people across the line about 
Canada. It might be helpful if they could have something which would help 
them paint the proper picture. . 


peutic or ace the bureau. It is one which should be looked into, just a 
should the suggestion made by Mr. Gundlock a bit earlier about the way 
national parks officers and officials may handle tourists. Those are two poi 
which we would like to consider to see whether or not anything can be done 
along those lines. = 


ncies amalgamated, so we only have two now. The three groups are located 
Toronto and Montreal. The competition between the three groups is pretty 
harp. They are doing their best for us. I am quite satisfied we are getting full 
value for the money expended in this way. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Might I ask a final question. As I see it, this 
3 important to the committee. You are completely happy with the organiza- 
onal set-up which you have under the Department of Northern Affairs? Am 
I right? This branch has made no recommendation suggesting any change 
that might improve its efficiency or which would not leave it in the position 
of becoming an orphan? Have you made any assessment to determine that 
this is the most efficient method in which you can encourage travel to Canada? 


_ Mr. Cote: I think, in the Department of Northern Affairs, we are satisfied 
that the travel bureau, with the funds it has, is making most efficient use of 
all the means at its disposal to attract an increasing number of visitors to 
vanada. I would not like to leave the impression that the Department of 
Jorthern Affairs has yet achieved the apex of success in developing tourism 
to Canada. There are a number of other things which can be done to attract 
more tourists, say, from the west coast into the western parts of Canada. That 
i. not been possible so far with the funds available. 
_ We do not believe we, as yet, have successfully completely tapped the 
United States market which is our largest market and which is most important. 
to Canada, not only from a straight dollar viewpoint, but also from the human 
relations viewpoint. To our mind, one of the most important aspects of travel 
is to have Canadians better known in the United States. That is a very 
nportant thing. 
_ Mr. Smit (Calgary South): You would appreciate it if Canadians did not 
dopt in many instances an inferiority complex? 
Mr. COérk: There is no reason to. 
Mr. SmiITH (Calgary South): I quite agree. 
Mr. Cote: And I do not think Canadians have. 
| ’ “Mr. Capieu: Do you feel you are getting full cooperation from all the 
Provinces across Canada? 
_ Mr. Cork: I think we are getting full cooperation from all provinces across 
Ce nada within the limits of their budgets and their particular outlooks. 
i The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn. I hope that tomorrow we will get some 
Tecommendation as to how we can improve the tourist industry. 


; E. The meeting is adjourned until elevent o’clock tomorrow. We shall then 
] ave three witnesses whom I know you will be delighted to hear. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TUESDAY, June 9, 1959. 
(44) 


= The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 o’clock 
.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


3 Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Baskin, Coates, Fleming (Okanagan- 
velstoke), Granger, Gundlock, Korchinski, Martel, Martineau, McGregor, 
Murphy, Nielsen, Payne and Slogan. (14) 


- In attendance, of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
| Resources: Messrs. E. A. Cété, Assistant Deputy Minister; G. M. Carty, Chief 
y \dministrative Officer; D. W. Bartlett, Executive Officer; M. A. Currie, Adminis- | 
trative Officer; Alan Field, Director, Canadian Government Travel Bureau; 
R. D. Palmer, Chief, Travel Information and Publications; and H. L. Crombie, 
Research Section: and Messrs. James M. McAvity, President, John W. Fisher, 
txecutive Director, and Erwin E. Kreutzweiser, Research and Publications, 
u11 of the Canadian Tourist Association: and Dr. J. Lawson Mackle, Director of 
4 blic Relations, Joint Board of Ontario Travel Associations. 


a Messrs. H. W. Herridge, M.P. and W. F. Matthews, M.P., not being members 
of the Committee, by agreement sat at the table and took part in the 


_ The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and continued on 
item 293 relating to the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 


Mr. Cé6té produced replies to questions which had been previously asked; 


printed in the record of this day’s proceedings. 


Mr. McAvity presented a brief of the Canadian Tourist Association. He 
and Mr. Fisher were questioned on matters that were raised in the brief. Dr. 
ackle commented on some of the said matters and answered questions which 
were directed to him. 


At 12.58 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.00 o’clock p.m. this 
Jay or as soon thereafter as routine proceedings in the House are finished. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


TUESDAY, June 9, 1959. 
(45) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters at 3.10 o’clock p.m. 
: this day resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and continued on Item 293 relating 
to the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 

Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Coates, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), 
: Granger, Gundlock, Korchinski, Martel, McGregor, Mitchell, Murphy, Nielsen 
Payne, Simpson, Slogan and Smith (Calgary South). (15) 
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In attendance: The same as at the morning sitting with hes exception « } 
Mr. G. M. Carty. ; 


Mr. H. W. Herridge, M.P., not being a member of ‘the Committee, ag 
being present, sat at the table Gil participated in the discussion. 


4 


Messrs. Coté, Field, Fisher and Mackle were questioned in regard to the 
tourist industry and its problems. ; 


At 3.30 o’clock p.m., the bells having rung to summon Members to the 
House, the Committee recessed. 7 


At 3.55 o’clock p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Cadieu, Coates, Fleming (Okanagan | 
Revelstoke), Granger, Gundlock, McGregor, Mitchell, Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, 
Richard (Saint Maurice-Lafléche) and Simpson. (18) a 


Questioning on the aforesaid matters was continued; questions were als 
asked regarding the operating methods of the Alpe hie Government Tia e 
Bureau. 


At 5.08 o’clock p.m. tie Committee adjourned until 3.00 GEACeks p.m. o 
Wednesday, June 10, 1959. > 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE - 


TUESDAY, June 9, 1959. 
Treats 


‘items. We are very fortunate in having with us this morning, in addition to 
Mr. Cété, the assistant deputy minister, and officials of the travel bureau, Mr. 


John W. Fisher, its executive director, and Mr. Erwin E. Kreutzweiser, of its 
“research and publications branch. Welcome gentlemen to this committee. 
I know that we have a common interest so we will be glad to hear your very 
_ frank expressions in connection with the matters which come before us. 
Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, there is one other gentleman here. He does 
‘not intend to present a brief, but he is sitting in, just in case any questions 
_are asked him. He is Dr. J. Lawson Mackle of the Joint Board of Ontario 
“Travel Associations. He is just sitting in on the meeting. 
MS The CHAIRMAN: That is fine; we will be glad to hear from you later. 
+ Mr.£E. A. CétTE (Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, at a previous meeting of the committee, one of the 
_ committee members, Mr. McGregor, sought to have some information concern- 
ing civil servants, by departments, employed in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. I have this information available in sixty copies and they will be 
distributed. I will table it with the committee, if I may. 


& Mr. NIELSEN: Are these federal civil servants? 
Mr. COTE: Yes, full-time federal civil servants. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED BY MR. R. H. McGREGOR, M.P. IN THE STANDING 
¢ ~ COMMITTEE ON MINES, FORESTS AND WATERS 


— -Fuut-Time Crvm Servants, By DEPARTMENTS, IN THE YuxKon ano Nortuwest TERRITORIES 


Re 
io Department Yukon N.W.T. Total 
ae 
ERISA a Sg oe oer gece re Oe a a 4 1 5 
Meeitizenship and Immigration... ......- 1.456. 6s cnet reese eee a 12 17 
: | gore Wetec, oa Aah ie ee an Ee ee Se ae 8 — 8 
ce ask pt I ree” eh tye EIN a ee eV ek fe Boe oe os 1 4 5 
ian Oia Ane Oe ne. wT Sens yoga eters ep grey 8 6 14 
~ Unemployment Insurance Commission..........-++ +2205 ssr rrr 5 — 5 
ronal, Detences he i cee i ey eR ee era eee 343 — 343 
MNational Health and. Welfare... ........-- cece eee er ete eer eee 47 50 97 
MMMMEDION A TRGVENUC. 0, cone. es eee ae eee amare rete ry esr nee ties 18 if 19 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. .........-.--5++0 sree eeee 32 137 169 
Mea CTS is ee tig ys Ope pe een op ete ie 1 147 148 
Ts Ae Oe ee en ime eb ee ee ee ee he ae 17 3 20 
I aren OW oye Oe warty co Ae Ag era 53 3 56 
ny RN aS air caldlator f eicon dean cient iedeynyn ee ETON — 4 4 
Maen ON TETCE, oa we es eee nye tie ee pee erie ene — 
ATG Fee Wane SFG Sah ohare Ua aeieal: 6 Ca reer Pane a ap gg hg 152 416 568 
E 694 787 1,481 
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Also, Mr. Chairman, I have for tabling some Be in connection witb ‘he 
Atlantic provinces accounts on the United States tourist expenditures in th Be’, 
Atlantic provinces. I would like to table these. 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES 
% or U.S. Travet ExprenpiTures* 


1953 1954 . 1955 1956 1957 


8.1 were 7% 7.9 725 ae 


Total U.S. Expenditures (Millions)......... — $283 .2 $302.9 $309.3 $325.3 k 


Atlantic Provinces in Millions of dollars.... — $ 22.37 $ 23.32 $ 24.43 $ 24.39 > 


* Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Thirdly, Mr. Fleming, one of the members, asked yesterday for informal : 
tion concerning my duties in the department by branches, and I have those 
to table. 


Mr. E. A. Cote, Assistant eae Minister, Department of ‘a 


National Parks Branch. Bs 
The duties are to supervise the activities of the branches, normal 
not in detail, but in their more important aspects, particularly oa 
involving questions of policy. He is to be available for consultation by : 
the branch directors and to help in formulating policy. He reports t 
the deputy minister and raises with him important questions of policy 
for consideration by the deputy minister or for decision by the minister. 
He is to ensure, through the directors, the efficient operation of the 
branches and their adherence to government and departmental poli 


generally. 

Mr. Coates: It was I who asked you, Mr. Cété. 

Mr. Core: I am sorry, Mr. Coates; you did. ' 
The CHairMaNn: Is it agreeable, gentlemen, that these be incorporated i 

our proceedings? Pa 
Agreed to. . 


The CHAIRMAN: The first one relates to the Northern Administration 
Branch and the other two are in connection with the tourist industry. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: There are some inaccuracies in No. 1, Mr. Chairman. There 
are substantial numbers of R.C.M.P. up there. For a rough estimate, I would 
Say there are at least sixty R.C.M.P. in the Yukon and yet there are ne 
shown here. I suggest you check the list, Mr. Coté. 


_Mr. Cork: This does not include the R.C.M.P. It includes the civil servants 


as such and I think that the R.C.M.P. are not considered as civil servants” 
as such. = 


Mr. NIELSEN: These are civil servants. cg 
Mr. COTE: Yes. z 
Mr. McGrecor: Of course what I meant by my question—perhaps I did 
not say it—is how many are on the government payroll. Probably I said ci il 


servants. What is the difference between how many are on the payroll ang 
how many are civil servants? 
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; McGrecor: But you have ii mounted police noted Here 

Mr. Nretsew: That is the Northwest Territories. 

‘Mr. COTE: These are civilians, Mr. Chairman, working with the R.C.M.P. 
_ Mr. McGrecor: Civil servants? 

_ Mr. COTE: Yes. 

_ Mr. McGrecor: Why do they not say so? 


3 | - Mr. Cort#: I think the heading states full-time civil servants by departments 
ir n the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and the R.C.M.P. are considered a 


: ce: Mr. fre Guseen: If 3 you are going to take that attitude it is seine hard for 
-a person to find out any truth about what is going on up there. What I wanted 
tol know is how many are on the payroll up there. 

ee The CHAIRMAN: Let me say, Mr. McGregor, the answer given is exactly 
as you requested. — 

4 Mr. McGrecor: Maybe it is; that may be, but that is not what I meant 
2 o ask. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, they are not mind readers. 

pie Mr. McGrecor: Maybe they are not. I am not so sure about that. There 
i. some other questions which have been answered on the same basis. I do 
not know whether or not it is the proper time to ask these questions. 

es Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, we do have witnesses here in connection with 
the travel bureau. We en be able to take Mr. McGregor’s point up ata 
Tater date. 
as Mr. McGrecor: That is all right with me. Could I obtain the answer to 
i the question I still have in mind in connection with this? I want to know how 
many people are on the payroll up there. 

b Mr. CétTE: On the federal government payroll? 

_» Mr. McGrecor: Yes. 

z Mr. COTE: We will get that information for you. 

Mr. Payne: Does the figure of 343 under National Defence apply to 
Civilians working with the Department of National Defence and not to military 
sersonnel? 

“Mr. Céré: That is correct. 

eo Mr. NIELSEN: That figure represents permanent civilians? 

ig The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, let us get on with consideration of the travel 


—. 


AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, before we proceed with the witness, I would 
“ike to make a short statement, if I may. 

4 I feel that an injustice has been done to a civil servant who has not the 
| tight to reply, and in all fairness I think it should be put right. 

- There were certain press reports yesterday which left the impression that 
the director of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau had been severely 
criticized in this committee yesterday. Now, this was not the case at all, as 
those of us who were here can easily testify. In fact, two of the briefs com- 
‘mended the director for his work. We have not completed the item yet and, 
of course, I do not want to give a conclusion, but I think it would be fair 
to say that up to this point no evidence has been given to the committee to 
dicate that the bureau is not doing the best it can properly to spend the 


ads allocated to it. 
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I do not want to say any more, Mr. Chairman, but I realized that the people 
who were in attendance do not have the right to: reply, and the minister nc 
being here, I thought that matter should be clarified. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Aiken. It was well to bring that out. 


Mr. Coates: Mr, Chairman, supplementary to that, may I say—and T do 
not want to carry this on because we have witnesses here who might further 
enlarge on this matter—that we heard witnesses yesterday who have—com 1 
plained of the operations of the travel bureau and at the same time compli- 
mented the director. Now, it seems to me to be somewhat strange that bo th 
things can be said at the same time. 3 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not unusual in the house. 


Mr. Coates: I also felt, Mr. Chairman, that the witnesses did not bring 
out, to the degree I would have liked to see, the faults they find with the travel 
bureau and what they would like to see done with it. % 

Now, I say I do not want to carry this on, but I would like to have the 
witnesses know what my feelings are in this regard, so they may be able t 
assist the committee in a very direct manner by saying what they find wro ag 
and what they feel the cures are for the present situation. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is quite true, Mr. Coates. We welcome constructi 
ideas. While we are on this—and this is for Mr. Cété’s benefit—I noticed 
the evidence yesterday, and it will be on the record, we referred to the 80 pe 
cent increase in the tourist business in Mexico over the last seven years a a 
I think there was something like 12 per cent increase in Cuba. It was said ; ; 
great deal was due no doubt to the gambling in Mexico as well as, say, in Cuba 
I believe the statement was wrong, Mr. Cété, because gambling was outlawed 
in Mexico some twenty years ago. True enough, they bet on horse races ba 
gambling is not prevalent; it is not allowed there. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I would like to say a word along the same line, Mr. Chair 
man. I have visited the travel bureau here in Ottawa on several occasions, 
and while their policies may not be agreeable and that sort of thing, I feel the 
people over there are doing a tremendous job; they are keenly interested. _ o 
| The CHAIRMAN: Let us save our commendations until we are throws 

Have the witnesses a prepared statement? 


Mr. AIKEN: I think the tourist association has. It may be that Mr. McAvity 
will read the brief. He is president of the Canadian Tourist Association and 
he has a brief to present. 4 


Mr. JAMES M. McAvirty (President, Canadian Tourist Association): Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I would like first to express the appreciation of Mr, 
Fisher and myself in allowing our appearance to be postponed until ‘oda 
instead of it being yesterday. We have prepared a brief. It is not a brief 
brief, but we wanted to put as many opinions as we could before you. As | 
read it over, you can make notes and I will answer questions either while I am 


reading the brief or afterwards. - 
The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be better, Mr. McAvity, if you read the 
brief first and afterwards the members might ask questions. ; . 


The Canadian Tourist Association is the national organization of travel. in 
Canada. CTA is to the travel industry what the Canadian Chamber of Com-— 
merce is to business or the Canadian Manunfacturers Association is to industry 
——a trade association, CTA is a non-profit body supported by its members, — 
which include organizations representative of virtually every economic interest | 
in the tourist industry in Canada. We have about 550 members which include © 
nearly all chartered banks, the bigger transportation companies, the hotel, 
restaurant and accommodation field, as well as many of Canada’s larger 
commercial enterprises. The list of members ranges from the small mo el 
operator to departments of government. 
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& The aim of the Canadian Tourist Association is to foster more travel 
within Canada by Canadians and through improvement in Canada’s facilities 
as a host to encourage visits from other lands. CTA works closely with 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, area associations and other group 
activities. We are the coordinating body for travel in Canada. We provide 
liaison between the provinces. Through pamphlets, press releases and public 
appearances, we are continually making more Canadians more aware of 
the importance of the travel industry to the economy of Canada and to our 
unity. 

The association feels that Canada is losing out in a very competitive travel 
market. The competition will increase as the world grows continually smaller 
through improved transportation and more convenient methods of payment. 
Canada must lower her onerous international travel deficit by improving her 
standards to entice visitors to come in greater numbers and stay longer, and 
by encouraging Canadians to know Canada better. In other words, to stay at 
home. 


Importance of tourist Industry 


Tourism* in Canada today is—big business. No one knows for certain 
how big it is, due to the lack of adequate surveys of travel by Canadians in 
Canada. The latest figures indicate that the value of all travel to our economy 
is in the neighbourhood of 1.8 billion dollars. This includes money spent by 
‘visitors to this country and by travel within Canada. Tourism brings in more 
American dollars (309 million) than any export except newsprint. The real 
impact of these figures comes from the fact that the travel dollar receives such 


a very wide distribution. A recent DBS survey shows that: 


i 31¢ of each dollar went for food and beverages 
| 24¢ of each dollar went for lodging 
16¢ of each dollar went for transportation 
20¢ of each dollar went to retail stores 
9¢ of each dollar went for entertainment and miscellaneous expenses. 


This survey shows only the primary distribution of tourist expenditures. 
‘These tourist dollars are passed on to buy supplies and services, employ labour 
‘and pay taxes. This results in a secondary distribution of much of each dollar, 
benefitting many other parts of the economy. There is no doubt that tourism 
can circulate more “fresh” dollars in a given community than most other 
forms of industry. 
| Canada’s tourist industry has expanded substantially during the past 
decade. Spending in Canada by visitors from all countries has risen from an 
estimated $280 million in 1949 to $352 million in 1958. 
| There has been a marked improvement in the Canadian approach to 
‘tourism in the last few years, and a better job is being done in catering to 
tourists. Standards of food, accommodation and service have improved recently. 
‘But we feel there is room for much more improvement. 

We must face the facts on the international travel market. Canada is losing 
its share of the American travel dollar. While the amount of money spent 
by residents of the United States on travel in Canada has increased steadily, 
‘this amount has decreased from close to 40 per cent of the total U.S. foreign 
‘spending in the 30’s and 40’s to about 20 per cent today. At the same time 
‘the rate at which Canadians are travelling outside Canada has risen sharply. 
‘The difference between what this country takes in as a tourist host and what 
dt spends abroad is also growing and Canada’s travel deficit reached $192 
‘million in 1958. We experienced this onerous international deficit beside a 


t 


_ *The word “tourism” is used to encompass all activity related to travel or visiting, other 
than migration. 
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country with 10 times our population. Surely it is time we asked ourselve 
why Canada is not getting a greater share of the international travel mark 
Why are we not even holding our own people at home? Our tourist revenue 
is not keeping pace with the increase in the U.S. standard of living, its disposab 

income or the way in which Americans are going elsewhere. The visito: 
we do receive are not staying long enough or spending enough. = 


Must Improve Plant 


Certainly it is time we took a good hard look at the plant or product 
called Canada. Much of our accommodation plant is out of date and needs 
renovation and expansion. One of the major problems in the tourist industry 
with its shortness of season, is the difficulty of obtaining adequate credit 
reasonable rates of interest. In 1958 the Canadian Tourist Association submitt 
a brief to the Minister of Finance, the Hon. Donald Fleming, requestin; 
parliament to pass a Tourist Establishment Improvement Loan Act. This would 
necessitate also an amendment to the Bank Act permitting the chartered 
banks of Canada to make long term loans to the tourist industry for the improve- 
ment of property, additions or renovations. We asked the government of 
Canada to guarantee these loans made by the banks. The service would be 


great sums of public money. It would be presumed that the chartered banks 
would exercise the same scrutiny they use in their regular business. We do not 


‘on merit and on experience. It would not apply to new business but only fon 
the improvement, replacement and expansion of established resorts, restaurants, 
hotels, motels and camps. 


It has also been suggested that the tourist industry be eligible for loan 
under the Industrial Development Bank. It is our submission that the gover 
ment should at least appoint experts to bring in a report on the credit situation 
for the industry. Four provinces of Canada have established lending system ) 
for the tourist industry but it is our submission that this development is not 


pe 


enough to assist an industry of such great national importance. ed 
a 
Personnel Training ee 


Many people have the impression that tourism is an industry fit only for r- 
the amateur or someone looking for an easy part time endeavour. Nothin 
could be further from the truth. Tourism is big business and needs sled 
managers. A deficiency of skilled personnel is seriously hampering furthe 
expansion of the industry. Education is badly needed in the trade, and we. 
suggest that the Canadian Tourist Association, with proper federal assistance, 
is the logical organization to carry out a training program. Such a program 
might include films, pamphlets and other instructional aids and provide people 
in the field to give eotnisel to operators and employees. More instruction must 
be given in the arts of catering and accommodation. Study should be given 
to including such courses in the curricula of either technical institutions or 
universities in Canada. Such courses are available in both Europe and the 
United States. Canada needs more training films, more instructional courses, 
more guides to better operations. Hospitality and food are the prime ingredi- 
ents in any country’s reputation. They are far more important than scenery. 
We feel that some great coordinated effort should be made throughout Canada 
to improve standards. More professional advice should be available to muni-— 
cipalities and area organizations which are trying to promote attractions. THE 
great need is to show the small operator, especially, how it can be done. The 
industry is hungry for instructional aids. The Canadian Tourist Association 
could give an educational program national standards and effectiveness. 


-* a 
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‘The association needs, however, more staff and substantial financial assist- 
e if it is to engage in a broad program for the betterment of Canada’s 
“ist industry. 


‘There are two erectile and inter-related fields of endeavour that must be 
nsidered in any program of stimulation and expansion of tourism in Canada. 
hey are, “promotion” and the tourist “product” or “plant”. These are similar 
sales and manufacturing in other industries. Any program which does not 
clude both these factors is incomplete. Capital expenditures for the “plant” 
cannot be justified without a good promotional campaign. Conversely, promo- 
tion of inadequate facilities is unwise and in the long run will ruin our reputa- 
on as a good vacation land. In other words, it is only common business 
sactice to back up our sales campaign in the United States by making sure 
lat the tourist gets what he wants upon arrival here. The two go hand in 
and. How long would any Canadian business last if it spent all its money 
on advertising and little on the improvement of the product? 


| Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
The Canadian Government Travel Bureau spends more than two million 


‘ itors. We Heneve the travel bureau makes an excellent presentation and 
i have noted with pleasure the marked improvement in the type of adver- 


4: 


im sing used by the bureau this year. The bureau deserves full praise for its 


advertising program and for the efficient servicing of the numerous inquiries. 
‘om our submission that the ue Government Travel Bureau does not 


me eT Meola like a question on that later, if someone would like to ask me 
| Bre. Including the expenditures of provincial governments and transporta- 
| tion companies, less than four million dollars is spent on advertising in the 
i Ss. market. This is 1.23 per cent of the amount spent by American tourists 


economy would necessitate an increased budget for the Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau. A bigger budget would enable it to institute a public 
j relations program in the United States in addition to advertising, thus taking 
advantage of special events, conventions and group activities. We believe 
| that the bureau should have more offices in the United States and we regret 
that an office has not yet been opened in San Francisco. There is considerable 
criticism of this lack in British Columbia and Alberta, which draw heavily on 
alifornia traffic. It seems to us only fair that if Canada has travel offices in 
| N New York and Chicago, it should have one in San Francisco—and Boston as 
ie And I would add Cleveland as well. 


We believe that lack of funds is the only reason why there have not been 
_ more offices opened in the United States. 


- The travel bureau should be encouraged to open offices in Europe and 
; Latin America. Many European tourists are coming to the United States but 
Canada is not getting them—apparently. There is a great opportunity to 
e mee ourage new Canadians, instead of returning home for visits, to bring out 
_ their parents on trips to this country. Mexico and Latin America generally are 
b fertile fields. The United States does a rich trade with visiting Latin Ameri- 
cans but we are not getting them in Canada. We are not getting them because 
We are not going out after them. 

ae We believe that the government of Canada should encourage the United 
Re. Kingdom and other countries to make more Canadian currency available for 
the sake of commonwealth and free world unity. Canada should study how 
this country might block certain export monies for travel use. 
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Improved Services : 

Every encouragement should be given to make our great national parks 
more attractive and designed to hold the visitors for a longer period. The 
North American tourist is restless and highly mobile. He wants something 
to do and giving him glorious scenery is not enough. The reactions of children 
are of prime importance because they will influence the parents on whether or 
not a return trip will be made or how long the party will stay. Many American 
resorts and parks have established special services or diversions for children Ly 
swings, refreshment stands, supervised baby sitting and even free films for 
the proverbial rainy day. 3 

Our national parks might further their efforts to recognize the phenomenal 
interest in outdoor sports—especially boating, water skiing and camping. We 
should have more facilities for launching boats and the services which are pai 
of boating such as outlets for electricity, fuel and fresh water. 

Canada’s airports provide an opportunity to enhance our reputation ag) 
hosts. Legions of world travellers know Canada from waiting at our inter-_ 
national air terminals. Every effort should be made to increase their interest | 
in Canada. We congratulate the Department of Transport on its expansion | 
program. but suggest more attention should be given to the comfort of the 
traveller at our air terminals. Fine buildings are not enough and we might 
well study the conveniences of European, Latin American and many Unites 
States airports. 


7 fn 
wer: 
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Know Canada Better Fe 

It is our belief that the government of Canada should do more to encourage. 
Canadians to travel athome. The strengthening of our economy from American 
travel expenditures here is nullified by the vast amounts of travel dollars” 
taken out of Canada by Canadians. Canadians spend three times as much over= 
seas, as overseas people spend here. Canadians spend almost twice as much in 
the United States as Americans spend here with ten times the population. Per 
capita, Canadians spend $25 in the United States and the U.S.A. spends less 
than $3 per capita here. a 

We are not selling our own country to Canadians. Only a mere 19 per 
cent of Canadians taking holidays spend them in a second province. Fewer 
still go across Canada. CTA feels that an integrated program through the media 
of TV, radio, newspapers, magazines and public addresses and public relations 
under the know Canada better slogan would influence many Canadians to see 
the glories of this country. The best way to feel the potential of Canada is to. 
see more of Canada. The government of Canada might consider a national, 
non-profit travel organization such as CTA as the medium for an enlaregae 
program of ‘Know Canada Better’’. 

Surely, we can find some way to enable more young high school studi 
to see more of Canada. Study should be given to possible travel scholarships 
within Canada for bright young Canadians. y 

The initiative should also be taken now in view of the Confederation 
centennial celebrations which will be upon us in eight years from now. We 
urge the government of Canada to launch a bold and imaginative plan for the 
celebration of our 100th birthday, and we should start today. 

Mr. ArKen: Mr. Chairman, I think the committee should thank Mr. McAvity 
and Mr. Fisher for this excellent brief. I feel it contains just about all the 
things we were striving to find out yesterday. We have been searching in the 
committee for suggestions as to how the Canadian government could help the 
tourist industry better, beyond just sending out literature and beyond assign- 
ing staff to the bureau. I note there are at least six or eight excellent sug- 
gestions there. Some of them are new and some will certainly bear questioning 
by the committee. 
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. 4 The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Aiken. 
_ Mr. McAvity: May I explain one thing in deference to Mr. John Fisher. 
' You have heard nothing of the organization of our association. It consists of 
ie John Fisher, executive director, Mr. Erwin Kreutzweiser and three girls 
in the office. I am the lay president for one year in the same way the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce has a president each year. The work that we do is 
' phenomenal when you consider that we have a budget of only $60,000 a year. 


‘- The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fisher, do you wish to make an oral statement at 
this time? | 

* Mr. Joun W. FISHER (Executive Director, Canadian Tourist Association) : 
No. 


) ca 
x 


__. Mr. NIELSEN: I have one or two observations to make in respect of the 
brief. There are two factors which stand out in my mind. One is that it states 
here that Canada must be made more aware of the tourist industry and, 
secondly, that we are not selling our own country to Canadians. I hope you 
_ will take this kindly, Mr. McAvity, as that certainly is my intention. On page 2, 
‘I notice that you say: ‘‘We provide liaison between the provinces.” You do 
“not say you provide liaison between the provinces and the territories. I would 
“have liked to have seen in your brief one reference at least to the Yukon and 
_ the Northwest Territories, both of which have quite a large tourist potential. 
For instance, again on page 7, where you refer to the expenditure of the 
provincial governments and the transportation companies, you do not include 
“any reference to the expenditures by the territorial governments. 

. Mr. McAvity: I do not have them. 

; Mr. NIELSEN: This is part of Canadian tourism. I would like to have seen 
that in your brief. On page 10 you refer to the 19 per cent of Canadians who 
_take holidays and who spend them in a second province. In that percentage 
| there are included Canadians who spend holidays in either one of the territories. 
You say, again, that fewer still go across Canada. How many go north in 
Canada? On these points I simply wish to point out that the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories have a tourist potential. They are part of Canada. I think 
_ perhaps that was certainly an unintentional omission inherent in your brief 
in so far as northern Canada is concerned. 

e: Mr. HerRIDGE: May I make a suggestion that in order to have a logical 
sequence in the question the brief be considered page by page and that we 
_ get the answers on each page and on one point at a time? 


E. The CHAIRMAN: Before you do that, are there any questions which you 
: ‘would like to ask either of the witnesses regarding their organization? 

| Mr. AIKEN: I do not think Mr. Nielsen’s question is answered. 

+ Mr. Payne: This may have been dealt with in a section of the brief. 
heal am asking this more from a point of view of clarification of my own thinking. 
This committee now has received many excellent delegations including this 
one. We are continually being faced with a situation which I am sure deeply 
- concerns all members of the committee, that is repeated requests for govern- 
' ment participation in the efforts of the various associations in these important 
fields and their efforts to embark upon financial programs of assistance. This 
_ presents many problems for a small nation. We have limited resources. I would 
_ like more clarification on that phase of it which I think is very fundamental 


in the brief we have just heard. 

Be The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fisher, would you lke to comment on the statement 
_-made by Mr. Nielsen? 

e: Mr. McAvity: I would like to make a comment if I may. I concede that 
- this point is very well taken. To the best of my knowledge, we have no associa- 
_ tions in the Northwest Territories or in Yellowknife. I have been to Yellowknife 


i 
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and attempted to sell a few eres SA there but no one would pay a fed 
I have not been to the Yukon. I am very anxious to go there. I do not think 
we have any statistics. The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources | 
gave an excellent talk on the tourist potential which I think should be before e 
this committee. I heard it last year and I think it is excellent. I think there 
is a great future for the territories. We are very sorry about our omission. 

Mr. J. Fisuer: The territories were included among the advertising in the 
United States, because they do not advertise. 2 

Mr. MartTiInEau: Mr. McAvity mentioned selling memberships to the 
different tourist operators. I would like to know what the conditions of 
membership in that association are. I see many tourist establishments which 
have the sign C.T.A. I find that, as a rule, they are inferior in the type of 
service provided to the ones which have such inscriptions as A.A.A. and other é 
things. I am wondering just how selective the association is in choosing its 
members? ' 

Mr. J. FISHER: We do not recommend that any member display our sign 
except in an Office. ‘g 

Mr. MartTINEAU: I have seen these signs. 


Mr. J. FIsHER: It might be the Canadian Travellers Reciied and not 
the Canadian Tourist Association. We are not in the licensing field at all. ©. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Is your association incorporated? 

Mr. J. FISHER: Yes. 

Mr. NIELSEN: Under the Dominion Companies Act? 

Mr. J. FISHER: Yes. 

Mr. Coates: I would like to ask the president of the association if he feels ‘ 
the amount spent by the federal government on the tourist industry is not Ee 
just an insignificant drop in the bucket for what we receive in return for th 
money we spend. 

Mr. McAvity: That is the question I was hoping would be asked. If a 
are in business, have a profitable line and have something which can be 
manufactured at low cost it is one which gets a maximum amount of attention 
in the marketing field, in the advertising, sales promotions and promotion 0} 
salesmanship itself. Here I think we have something that is profitable. In i‘ 
the difficult post-war years it has ponent in a tremendous amount of hard 
dollars. 

I have been in the United States recently and across Canada in the past 
six weeks. In Ohio last week I spoke to a great number of people. : 
were a great many questions asked. I think those people would come sul 


pressure on cae You can disregard all the other indices used by economis S S 
The people who go after things the hardest will get the largest share. e 
believe there should not only be more advertising but more follow-up on the 
ground. i 


Mr. Coates: These travel offices would be the means of following up? 
Mr. McAvity: One of them. 


Mr. AIKEN: Along the point which Mr.-Coates has raised, last evening " 
took the trouble of looking up the terms of reference of the department. T 1e 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources Act which sets out 
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the renpone bile of the minister in section 5, subsection 8, gives the minister 
the responsibility in Canada for tourist information and services. I have the 
feeling that only the first has been used; that is, tourist information. I have 
the feeling that the inclusion of the words ”and senvicae? would include almost 
everything else which has been raised in this brief and that the terms of 
reference are sufficiently wide to include most of the suggestions which have 
been made and that there would not have to be any change at all in the 
legislation. 


__ Mr. Payne: If I may, I would like to discuss a matter I think is very fun- 
damental. I think at this time it is in order that we call on the witnesses 
for a further statement and this is not because I am in any way opposed to 
the assistance to travel associations. However, we have these problems every- 
where we turn in Canada. Here is a brief which is not really giving basic 
credit to the government in its activities. We have programs for spending 
in our national parks. We have programs for roads and Canadian historic 
sites. We have museums, historical sites, and so on, throughout Canada. 
I would like to know from this industry whether or not they feel that the 
government’s obligation is to take the full load in this when they are already 
providing the plant and maintenance cost involved in the establishment of 
basic tourist services. Where do they want us to go? 

| Mr. McAvity: I would like to answer that. The government is by no 
means the only body advertising in the United States, for instance. In addition, 
all the large transportation companies and all the provincial governments 
are advertising in the United States. There is a tremendous amount of adver- 
tising from resort areas, hotels, private resorts and even fishing resorts in 
very many American publications. It is well upwards of $4 million; it is close 
to $5 million, I believe. Here is a unique example of government and private 
enterprise working together to build up a free economy. This is a unique 
situation in which the government and private enterprise join in advertising 
outside this country. 


_ Mr. Payne: I wish to clarify the point I am trying to make. Reucues me, 
I am interested in the tourist industry as well as any other industry. How- 
ever, in your brief what you are asking is that the federal government should 
coordinate these various agencies and vastly increase the federal commitment 
in advertising the tourist industry. 
Mr. McAvity: We have not used the word ‘vastly’. We would have liked 
to. We have asked for more advertising and it is increasing. We have asked 
for more offices to be established. We suggested a public relations program 
‘in the United States. That means people travelling around. We would like 
‘to see someone who can sell Canada going to the United States, seeing people, 
and being heard. In Canada in the last few months, and at no expense to the 
association or the government, I have travelled, seen people, adressed gather- 
ings, luncheon meetings, and so on. I think someone should be doing this in 
the United States. I do not think it should be a government man. It might 
be that someone in an organization like ours which embraces government and 
Industry might be a better answer. However, someone should be doing it. 
The state of Florida did it some twenty years ago. They glamourized it and 
made a Coney Island out of it, but they achieved what they wanted. We do 
‘not want a Coney Island in our national parks, but the people in the United 
‘States should be made aware of what is on their northern doorstep. 
& Mr. Martineau: Following the line of questions asked by Mr. Coates, 
2. would like to ask whether or not the witness thinks as far as publicity is 
feoncerned that in publicity we are over-selling Canada and there is a lack 
n the type of accommodation and tourist attractions which we provide once 
the tourists are here. 
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The tourists who go back are not giving us very good publicity. Appar- 
ently we are doing good promotional work but are not providing the same 
increase in our services to the tourists. I would like an answer on that. 3 

Mr. McAviry: I would say that when you travel across Canada today you 
cannot help but be impressed by the improvement in our facilities in all the 
tourist service industries. There are, however, many places to which we have 
referred where improvement is greatly needed. > 

I might tell you about an experience which an American told me of last 


week. He was coming back from Muskoka last summer where he enjo. od 
himself and his trip was spoiled by some rudeness at a roadside place between 
London and Windsor. .3 
Mr. MarTINEAU: That is the type of thing which I am wondering if the 
association is helping in preventing. I believe that every time a complaint of 
that nature is received by the association it should be dealt with and effective | 
action taken. Would it not be better to try to improve the type of service the 
operators are providing rather than ask the government or other agencies to 
spend more money on publicity? I think everybody in the United Staten 
knows Canada is up here and that we have beautiful scenery. However, r 
think there is a great deal of disappointment when they come to Canada. — 
Mr. McAvitry: I think there is a great need here for the plan suggested 
by Mr. Herridge; that is that we should take one point at a time. Quite clearly, 
your point is covered here in our brief. We have mentioned the need for train-_ 
ing facilities and things of that sort. There is a need for such things. John 
Fisher and myself have discussed this matter and also the system of distribution 
of films, slides, pamphlets, curricula of training in virtually every province in. 
Canada. We are looking for money to produce these films, training pamphlets 
and such. The Canadian Tourist Association has seen more of me than my own 
business in these past few months. I have been busy looking for funds. z 
The Canadian Chamber of Commerce does not have to function as we do. 
They have many industries supporting them, and they have the staff. In the 
absence of staff of our own, we have produced a scheme for the Canadian | 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Last fall I personally met with their board of 
directors from all across Canada and the result is the Jaycee tourist hospitality ‘q 
program conducted by the Canadian Junior Chamber of Commerce and be 
sponsored by the Canadian Tourist Association. 4 


Dr. J. LAwSon MAck.LeE (Director of Public Relations, Joint Board of Ontario 
Travel Associations): In answer to Mr. Payne’s question, we in the travel 
industry in Ontario went to our provincial government and tried to convince 
them that we, as a non-political and non-profit making organization, could do a 
certain type of job for the tourist eGR: which no government or goveram 
ment official could do. 


This morning I had pleasure in meeting the president of the Canadiale 
Tourist Association for the first time, because he is always going in the opposite 
direction to me. I was very surprised to know he did not know I had been > 
travelling for the last four years from Lake Placid to Chicago doing what the 
president suggested should be done. We have 1,100 or 1,200 members in our 
association and we are trying to bring tourists into Canada. We could do a 
job which is well worth doing if the government would help us. I do not 
think it would cost the taxpayers of Canada a nickel more if you diverted 
some of the funds which you now have appropriated for advertising, and so on, 
and give it to the Canadian Tourist Association. They could expand their 
business as a non-profit Sr eaniZatjon. - 


and in 1960 we hope they will up it pain: An independent organization ¢ “i 
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do a better job in this field than can a government official. I think that any 
oney you could divert to the Canadian Tourist Association would return 


tr oe dividends without putting any additional burden on the taxpayers. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Might I ask a question on page 1 of the brief? You mention 
there that you have about 550 members. Could you inform the committee what 
you consider your potential membership to be, that is, what percentage of the 
total hotel, tourist and other operators in Can belong to your organization? 
What is the membership fee and how do you accumulate the $60,000 you 
Be foned previously? 


-: Mr. J. FISHER: The membership fee varies from $25 for an individual 
‘up to $1,500 for four of the provinces, and the federal government gave us 
pa. grant of $5,000. Our highest industrial fee is $300 for the oil companies. 
a Most of the fees would be in the oe or poe pon Sa You ask what is our 


fees. We find it very difficult to wee money ae them. 


; We also run into the problem of the national corporation which already 
“gives to local organizations and, therefore, feel that they should not give to 


Sour cause. So, we are reaching a satiation point, until we have more spectacular 


results in increasing our revenue from Peemberhipe This year we just about 
roke even. We had a fall-out of about 7 per cent or 8 per cent and that just 
‘fabout balanced the new members we were able to get. It is a long, tough, 
hard struggle, but we feel we will reach a point, if we get assistance, whereby 


it will be easy to get new members. 


_ Mr. HerRRIDGE:. Up to date the small operator has been inclined to join 
his provincial or local organization and not affiliate with yours? 


Mr. J. FISHER: Yes, that is the case. 


Mr. Coates: In this regard, Mr. Fisher, could you explain the set-up 
is in England in order that the committee will better understand how other 
countries handle tourist promotion? 
- Mr. J. Fisuer: I would prefer it if you referred to the British Travel 
ssociation which, I think, is 80 per cent or 85 per cent subsidized by the 
overnment of the United Kingdom, and the rest is raised privately by direct 
By ‘beneficiaries of the travel bureau. However, the huge budget which the British 
‘Travel Association has at its disposal is mostly consumed in advertising in 
oreign lands. It has never been the intention of the Canadian Tourist Associa- 
ion to be in the advertising business or to buy space. We are concerned primarily 
‘with the Canadian plant and ways we can make it more attractive and, to 
‘answer Mr. Payne, when we suggest the government might contribute some- 
thing to our cause, ave are not trying to bleed the taxpayer, we are asking him © 
Ito “prime the pump”. If we can improve the facilities of this country we 
“an bring in hundreds of thousands of dollars of extra revenue. There must 
‘a be something wrong or we would not be losing percentagewise on the inter- 
national market. 
I It is our contention that you have given us a precedent, by spending 
over $2,400,000, and this shows that you are interested in the tourist business. 
| We say: let us be businesslike and back up that investment by an educational 
program. We think half the trouble in Canada is due to lack of imagination. 
And, Mr. Nielsen, with areas such as the Yukon, your visitors association needs 
spiritual help or guidance more than money. But it takes money in order to 
‘provide the trained personnel to reach the people who need to be assisted 


in this country. 
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Mr. PAYNE: Would you answer one question for me? I do not want you 
to get the wrong impression. Mr. Fisher; I am searching for information 
It is relative to the $2,400,000 spending. You are actively approaching people e 
in the tourist field, and I am not asking this question from a point of view — 0! f 
embarrassing you. Is this money being well spent? fe, fe _ 

Mr. J. FISHER: Yes, I would think it is. : i 

Mr. PAYNE: Could it be more usefully spent? Ss 

Mr. J. FISHER: Only by increasing it. To answer Mr. Martineau’s question, 
if it came to a choice, and you asked me whether we should continue to 
advertise in the United States or take that money and use it on the plant for 
a short period of time, I would say use it on the plant, because it is neco= & 
I think we should do both. “4 

Mr. NIELSEN: Following up this line of questioning in eoenecoen wit h ; 
advertising, and I am particularly referring to the Yukon, I know there ar e : 
not many people there, but we have a large area with a large potential, and 
yet in all the samples of advertising that I have perused most carefully I only 
found advertising relating to every province in Canada, but not one single 
ad related to the Yukon and Northwest Territories. I am speaking of new = 
paper advertising now and I am not referring to the pamphlets which 1a 
have on the display board here. If that is the way the ad money is going te 
be spent, I cannot see it pate 40 per cent of the land mass of Canada 
at any rate. - 

Mr. AIKEN: May I follow up Mr. Herridge’s question by asking Mr. Fisher 
if he would explain the relationship of the Canadian Tourist Association wit - 
all the other similar organizations throughout the world, such as the Hotels 
Association, the Restaurant Association, the Provincial Tourist Association, 
the provincial government travel bureaus, and so forth. 

Mr. J. Fisuer: We are the only national organization for the travel inaueea I 
We embrace the whole industry, as does the chamber of commerce -or they 
Canadian Manufacturers Association; so it is only natural as a coordina 
body that we do have as members, the hotel associations of Canada, the Cana- 
dian Restaurant Association, the major provincial associations and all the 
branches such as local chambers of commerce. We probably have thirty o 
those throughout Canada, and hope to. have more. I would say we cover. 
pretty good cross-section of the organizations interested in tourism. They are 
all members, and by paying a special fee are entitled to one vote each. — 


Mr. Martineau: May any tourist operator join the tourist association? — 
Mr. J. FisuHerR: Provided it is approved by our board of directors. “ae 
Mr. Martineau: And what are your general requirements? a 
Mr. J. FisHER: We have been so hungry for cash that I wish you would 
not ask me that question. However, I do not recall anyone having been turned { 
down recently. 3 | 
Mr. MAaRTINEAU: That was the point I was trying to bring out a few minutes 
ago. Do you not issue some kind of scroll or something of that nature tha Cg 
shows one is a member of your association? ~ 
Mr. J. FISHER: We do. i 
Mr. MarTINEAU: That is the point I was coming to a while ago, and you a 
said you displayed no such signs. : 
Mr. J. FIsHeR: I thought you meant outside. 
Mr. MarRTINEAU: Or possibly on a desk or a wall? 
Mr. J. FISHER: Yes, we do. 
Mr. MARTINEAU: Although a lot do display signs, they do not provide the 
same type of good service as you might find in the case of an operator who 
belonged say to the AAA or other such groups. ae 


a 


ae 
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| Mr. J . FISHER: Have you any particular one in mind? 

_ Mr. Martineau: I would not like to mention any one, but an experience 
occurred to me a few times and that is why I asked you the question in 
mnection with your requirements for admission to membership. : 
Mr. J. Fisuer: As long as they are reputable associations or individuals, 


-accept them. However, we have nothing to do with licensing. 


= Mr. MARTINEAU: As you know, a lot of the tourists, especially American 
ynes, who are travelling along the roads of this country, watch out for these 


Mr. J. FISHER: They would never see our signs. It is just little plaques. 
only says so and so is a member of the association, and it is dated. 


Mr. SLocan: Would it not be well for your association to supply such a 
n to your members, because, as you develop, no doubt it is going to con-— 
fribute to the standard of service that is rendered by your members, and this 
ll be taken automatically as a standard by Canadians and Americans alike, 
en they learn of this. They might show an interest in such a sign and decide 
© patronize these establishments. When that is established, I think possibly 

ur problem of membership may be solved. In fact, it may well then come 
the point where you might have to exercise your right of restraint in 
uing these plaques. 


Mr. J. FISHER: Yes, that may be so. 


Mr. Stocan: Yesterday we received some figures which stated that 42 per 
nt of Americans who come into Canada have decided to do so because of 
rd of mouth advertising from people who have been in Canada, whereas 
ly 36 per’cent come as a result of direct advertising. I believe we spend 
out $15 in advertising for every inquiry we get at our offices in the United — 
States. There are some factors that are obvious. As you said, you are the 
ordinating body for travel in Canada. You also said that Canada must 
wer her onerous international travel deficit by improving her standards to 
tice visitors to come in greater numbers and to stay longer, and by encour- 
ing Canadians to know Canada better. I do not think we appreciate one 
eat service which you could render, and that is to encourage Canadians to 
e more of their own country first. That would tend to lower our deficit 
in relation to the other countries. It seems to me that wherever we have a 
urist attraction it does not become a problem. For instance, in the case 
the Calgary Stampede, you cannot get any hotel accommodation; the same 
true in the case of the British Columbia centennial, the Canadian National 
hibition, the Highland games, and so forth. 
- I think one of the things you and we should encourage is that there should 
more regional festivals which would attract the whole family. 
Now, there was criticism brought out yesterday in connection with the 
vertising of Canada, and I would like your opinion on this. It was stated that 
nada is often depicted as a land of Eskimos and Indians, trees and lakes. My 
own feeling is that you do not have to advertise to attract the fishermen, and 
P forth, but you do have to advertise to attract the family group, and that is 
the important one when it comes to travelling. I think we realize that, and 
r advertising seems to be developing that trend. 
Mr. HerripGe: You should have submitted a brief! 
_ Mr. Stocan: Do you feel our advertising could be improved to attract 
more— . ? 
The CHarrMaN: Could we confine our questions, Mr. Slogan, and not 
ve such eloquent observations? You are entitled to make observations, but 
“I think they should be kept brief. It is all right to make short observations 
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preliminary to your AeetoRe or Pseee on what has been said. ‘Anyitil 
dealing with page 1 is all right; however, we cannot at all times con ou 
questions to just the one page. 


Mr. Stocan: My first question would be this. Do you think there § 
anything the Canadian government could do to encourage such events as th 
Stratford Festival, or create new ones where they are not present; or do you 
feel that would be a provincial responsibility? 


Mr. McAvity: I think it is a joint responsibility. I have attended only | 
one of the conferences embracing Mr. Field’s travel bureau, the provincia 
and federal government representatives. They have been getting togethi 
for many years to discuss effective lidison having to do with their advertising 
programs. Our association was invited to attend, and I did-so for the fi 
time last December. My own feeling is that we have improved tremendou 
in the area to which you are referring. I am not familiar with all the Canadi 
and provincial government advertisements, but I know a number of peo 
who are professional advertising men, and they have a very high respect fot 
our advertising generally; that includes provincial as well as federal. Sul 
things as the Stratford Festival, the Royal Visit and ‘(Come and see history ii 
the making” have been used. I think it is a wonderful slogan, Mr. Slogan! 3 

The St. Lawrence Seaway has been featured. I think it is timely ant 
well spotted. If there were more money to take more space, I think we wot 
have space to advertise the glories of the Yukon, the Northwest Territorie 
and Labrador, because there is very excellent Acne in Labrador. 

Mr. Martineau has a point in connection with word of mouth advertising 
A poor recommendation in respect to a spot along the road can be disastrous 
for us. The friend I mentioned in Dayton was an example. 

I would argue a bit here with John, and I think some of our businessmer 
would do likewise, that if we had to make a choice of how we would like 
to see the federal government spend $2 million, I would not say stop advertising 
any more than would Imperial Oil, Coca-Cola or any others. I would like 
see them spend some money on he fastest growing media, television, anc 
~ put on a few good television shows in the U.S.A. to bring people up here. 


Mr. StoGan: May I suggest the government of Canada feels that its pri- 
mary purpose is to attract outside visitors into Canada; but in view of the 
fact that so many Canadians are travelling abroad, do you not feel it shoul 
also be a function of the government to stimulate more travel in Canada amo i 
Canadians as well? . 


Mr. McAvity: I think the government, through one of its crown agencies 
has shown a forward step in this regard. The Canadian National Railway: 
have the travel-now-and-pay-later plan. This is going to stimulate travel in 
Canada. 


Mr. StoGan: I would also like to ask Mr. Fisher a question, because h 
has had a lot of experience in broadcasting and so forth. Do you feel that the 
fact that we have so many American publications in Canada, that we see st 
many television shows, and hear so many radio broadcasts, and even a grea ' 
deal of our Canadian ponies ae carry a great deal of American content, . is 
a stimulation for Canadians to travel in the United States? ies 


Mr. J. FISHER: Yes, I do; that plus proximity, and the fact that Canadie ns. 
follow the line of least resistance. As the bulk of the population is in south- 
central Ontario, it is so easy to go to Buffalo, as it is to go from Vancouve 
to Seattle. We have a problem in connection with our long east-west li Es 
and going northwest in this country, and it takes a good deal of promotion " me 
move Canadians. We cannot get easily from Windsor to Winnipeg—it is quite 
a trip. But if someone were hammering away at what Canadians would 
missing if they did not see more, or what they would miss, I think there woul 
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an improvement. We have noticed already an improvement in interpro- 
cial travel since we have been hammering away at this subject. Also, the 
eral government has helped the maritimes with their advertising. 

_ Mr. NIELSEN: We have been trying for years in the Yukon to see the rest 
f Canada, and now some of our people are seeing it. 


_ Mr. SLoGAN: Do you feel when the Trans-Canada Highway is completed 
it will contribute more to interprovincial traffic? 


Mr. J. FISHER: It will contribute but not cure. We feel there is a great 
ob to be done, and whether the government can do it or whether it should use — 
ie in agency will be up to you. By working through service clubs, by conducted 
: fours, by transportation companies and by group activity throughout the land 
we could stimulate interprovincial travel. 

_ Mr. CéTE: May I make a comment at this point regarding the trans- 
vanada highway? I think the members of the committee would be interested 
0 know that, as a result of a federal-provincial conference on tourism, the fed- 
eral government and the provincial governments have embarked upon a pro- 
gram of camp grounds and picnic grounds over the Trans-Canada Highway so 
= to make the journey more attractive and easier. Every fifty miles or so 
Ghere are stopping-off camp grounds or picnic sites so as to bring the attrac- 
ions of the various regions of Canada to the notice of the traveller, and to try 
fe keep the tourists in Canada and to promote interprovincial travel. 

- Mr, Nieusen: It also exists along the Alaska Highway. I have a question. 
‘Does the federal government now make any grants to local or other tourist 
ganizations at all anywhere in Canada? 

Mr. FIELD: None whatever, other than the Canadian Tourist Association. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we were on a very important subject a minute — 
ago; let us try and finish it. It was being discussed as to whether interpro- 
vincial travel would cut down the deficit; in other words, we would, thereby, 
11 be spending more in Canada than in the United States. 


- Mr. J. FISHER: I think it would have that effect. The figures from the 
United States have been going up and up over the years, maybe not percen- 
_tagewise, but they have been going up, and this has been nullified by Cana- 
dians going outside. 

The CHatrnmMaN: If you have read the evidence given yesterday, you will 
“note that our increase in seven or eight years was only 12 per cent. 

2. Mr. MARTINEAU: In connection with the same subject, I notice on page 3 
3 the brief it states: 

ie Spending in Canada by visitors from all countries has risen from 
- an estimated $280 million in 1949 to $352 million in 1958. 

2 If you take into consideration the rise in cost of living, that means there 
has been no expansion in our tourist industry. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to the value of the dollar? 


m Mr. MARTINEAU: Yes, is that correct? 
< Mr. J. FISHER: Yes. 
: 2 Mr. Herrince: In connection with page 2, I would like to ask two questions. 
“You state Canada must lower her onerous international travel deficit by 
‘improving her standards. Could you give the committee some idea of any 
“complaints with respect to our standards you have received from persons who 
have come to Canada, and particularly, about things that need correcting; 
“secondly, do you find on occasion that tourists are not very well informed 
about Canada and with the circumstances under which we live? I remember 
one occasion when a wealthy man came from New York to hunt grizzly bears, 
and he brought a case of toilet paper with him, which was put on the pack- 
horse and taken up into the mountains, this showed that he had a completely 
_Iadequate understanding of the Kootenays, you see! 
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Mr. AIKEN: I am not so sure! . aed ae 


Mr. J. FISHER: I am not an expert on aeons nor toilet paper! But 
answer your two questions, I will say this. We are not in a receiving positio, 
for complaints. The Canadian Government Travel Bureau would receive ther 
as well as the different provincial and municipal bureaus. However, we Ino 
that Americans complain bitterly about the dollar situation and the premiur 
on the Canadian dollar. We maintain that is largely a question of psycho 
and with the proper training in Canada we could ease the pain a little bit. 
The Canadian Government Travel Bureau has issued some excellent little 
signs, in fact hundreds of thousands of them, which are put up on cask 
registers. We think they could go further ai take the words “disco int 
5 per cent” of the sign. Those are fighting words, “discount on United States 
funds”. It would be better to use “exchange”. There are many tips you could 
give the trade in that regard. I could give you one illustration as to how 
serious this dollar business is. A man in Halifax went into a store and bought 
$200 worth of merchandise last year when the exchange rate was 4 per ce! t, 
which would have meant a difference of $8 he would have had to pay. He 
asked the saleslady if she was going to charge him this 4 per cent. ones said 
that she did not think so, but that the manager would like to see him. The 
manager came over and said: “Certainly not; I am glad you spent $200 in a 
store; welcome to Canada”. The man said: “Bless your heart; this is- sug a 
a change: I am the president of the Florida Citrus Growers Association, and 
Iam going to send you a box of fruit every month for the next year”. I do 
not know the cost of a box of fruit, but from the Kootenays, where you hay ve 
delightful cherries, Mr. Herridge, I would imagine a box of fruit is wort if 
from $5 to $8. You see, gentlemen, it is a psychological and educationé 
program. That is one of the major complaints we have. 4 

The second question you asked was: do the Americans come well informe 1? 
No, Ido not think they do, and I do not think if you multiply your budget PY 
ten you are going to educate 171 million Americans about Canada. That x 
a long range process. However, we feel a great deal more can be done, once 
the American gets here, to ae him feel a little more at home by bein 1g 
friendly to him. In this way he will want to know more about us. 


Mr. AIKEN: In regard to advertising in the United States and the fact 
most Americans think they know more about Canada than they do know— 
and that goes for a lot of Canadians—I still feel an increase would definitell 
help to make more Americans aware that Canada is up here and that we have ve 
many of the modern facilities that they have in the United States. - 


Mr. J. FISHER: It would help; but the United States is a pretty big market. 
And we are up against stiff competition in regard to food, beverages, autos 
mobiles, tobacco, and their millions of dollars of advertising. Our $2 million 
is just a drop in the bucket. At that rate it would take you 100 years to make 
a dent. It will help, but you are not going to accomplish it over night. a 
Mr. McAvity: I would like to s speak to that for a moment, Mr. Chairma a. | 
Advertising is a very difficult thing when it comes to judging values. There are 
_ readership checks which try to show the sponsor how much value he is getting 
for his dollar. Mr. Martineau has pointed out that word of mouth publ y 
is important, and if our advertising is only effective in the amount of 36 per 
cent, this 36 per cent represents hundreds of thousands, if not a few million, 
Nnericane Each of the Americans who come and is pleased: goes back a 
talks with other people. They will say: “I was in Saskatoon last week— 
Whitehorse—or Charlottetown—and was very pleased with what I saw , 
and this is the kind of word-of-mouth advertising we want. Every American 
who goes up to the Muskoka lakes and the Georgian Bay area is a g 
I heard that in Dayton and Cleveland last week. Gentlemen, do not under 
estimate your advertising. j 
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Mr. ae FISHER: Could I answer Mr. Coates’ question by reading a quote: 
A glance at the advertising budgets of certain leading American 
: industries will give some idea of the formidable nature of the sales — 
_ © efforts put behind products that, in effect, are competing with travel 
§ for the consumers’ spare dollars. In 1954, out of 259 organizations spend- 
ing $1 million or more each in national advertising space and time, only 
9 were classified under travel. 
You can see by this, gentlemen, if you are going to educate them about 
Canada, you have to talk in huge figures, and none of us is thinking in these 
erms. There is a difference between influence and education. 
Mr. Coates: Mr. Smith, who appeared as a witness yesterday, was ee 
urbed about the D.B.S. figures. He said they gave the impression that 
Se enada’s tourist industry is going downhill. He more or less said the bases 
‘on which they produce the figures for the tourist industry were archaic, that — 
if a realistic approach were taken by D.B.S. we would have a much better 
icture and, therefore, we would create a much better picture for Americans. 
; there any truth in this? 
- Mr. J. Fisuer: I have not read Mr. Smith’s full testimony and I am not a 
atistician. I think there is room for review of our whole approach to the 
atistics in connection with travel coming into Canada; and we have practically 
no statistics for interprovincial travel in Canada. The number of international 
visitors coming into Canada is still just a guess, as far as I am concerned. 
The man is stopped and asked by an official how much he spent. Well, he 
might have spent $200, but he is frightened to death of the United States 
: border and he says: “Maybe I spent $50.” The Canadian official puts it half- 
‘way in between and makes it $100. I think it is a guess. I think in this 


more accurate system than we are now using. ~ 

Mr. Stocan: You said in your brief that the latest figures indicate that 

Re value to our economy is in the neighbourhood of $1.8 billion; that would 

e about five times the $252 million the D.B.S. gives. 

Mr. J. FisHer: That is within Canada. : 

1 Mr. SLtocan: Would you say there is four times the amount of travel 

within Canada by Canadians than by outsiders? 

Mr. J. Fisurr: That does not mean within provincial borders. If tonight 
go down to Hawkesbury and have supper, I am doing what a tourist does; 

it depends when you start to define a tourist. Is it for a period of two days 

‘and more? If that is the case, it might happen that ten or twenty times a year 

“we become tourists. That is the closest case I could come to without including 

the capital equipment of the railroads, airlines and so forth. 

a % Mr. Martineau: Would you consider the members of parliament tourists 

Bi “when they are returning home from parliament? 

4 Mr. McAviry: Anyone living away from home and living in hotels and so 
orth? 

Mr. AIKen: There was a subject raised about hospitality, and I have seen 

ome reference to a film that was put out by our National Film Board and the 

tourist associations which was called “Tourists, Go Home”. Has that film been 

‘given some showings throughout the country? 

’ Mr. McAvity: Twelve months ago as vice- -president of this association I 

er net with the commissioner and other officials of the National Film Board in 
Montreal. I pointed out to them, as we do in this brief, the need for some films, 

one or more films, illustrating the problems which are too common in our deal- ~ 

ings with visitors. The National Film Board took this seriously and asked 

e our office, namely John Fisher, to submit ideas for a script, which we did. Then 


‘modern age of computing machines we could develop a more effective anda — 
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the board prepared the film, and recently it was screened for the first time 
and is now being shown all across Canada. It was not sponsored by, nor is 
there any reference on the title pages of the film to, the Canadian Tourist 
Association, so it is not a thing to be connected with us. Our contribution was 
the suggestion that a film was needed. Sa 


We have had further talks with the National Film Board about the need 
for more good instructional films. This one is rather a documentary, a good 
one from the technical point of view, but not an instructional film such as re 
needed. Recently the deputy minister responsible for the provincial govern- 
ment travel bureau told me in a letter, when we were discussing this, that 
he got one from Cornell University which is entitled “Alice, a Good Waitress”. 


Obviously, that is a very valuable film, but we should have Canadian films of 
this nature. 


ae 


associations of all sorts have to go outside this country to find such material, 
and, secondly, the imported material does not fit our needs. I have scanned — 
all the American films on lists, available through commercial sources, and some 
go back to 1941, before the war, and they are still being used. An example — 
of this is “The Dangers of the Common Housefly”. They are not suitable for — 
the purposes we have in mind. We are striving to bring more money into the — 
country through improved hospitality, and this will not do it. = 
Mr. AIKEN: This would be part of the second question you raised in your — 
brief concerning instructional aids. 


Mr. McAvity: Yes. a 


Mr. AIKEN: Where you think the government could be of great assistance _ 
in processing films which would improve the standard of service in Canada? 
Mr. McAvity: Yes. as 


* 


I have two complaints; first, our provincial governments and regional 


Mr. Herripcr: I would like to ask two questions. I am very interested — 
in your suggestions on pages 5 and 6 with respect to the training of personnel 
and the possibility of technical and university courses. I think that is very 
necessary, because I have seen so many excellent people fail because they have 
little knowledge of the industry. What is being done at the present time to 
develop some support for training? I think it is most necessary. I know ae 
number of people who would have had much better success, had they had a_ 
_ course of some kind. Also, I notice a great diversity of architecture. Many — 
do not know how to utilize money to the best advantage. Does your associatio nies 
do anything to provide stock plans for certain types of tourist cabins or small — 
motels or provide information that would enable people to get the information — 
before they commence to build? I have seen a lot of mistakes made in con- 
struction, and people regret it because they lack the knowledge. 

Mr. McAvity: I will answer your second question first, because it will be 
brief. No, we have not, because with our limited budget it has not been — 
possible. Because of our limited staff we have not the people to work on such ~ 
programs. However, we are very aware of the need. The questionnaire tO 
which I have referred just briefly was sent out to a great many provincial — 
bodies, including the provincial government travel bureaus. We gave © 
a list of subjects we felt should be dealt with by film. Amongae 
them was one dealing with outdoor and indoor decoration, design and 
so forth. I have discussed this with some people in the building products - 
industry, and I have tried hard to raise the money. It would cost a few dozer a 
thousand dollars, probably $8,000 to $10,000 each for the kind of films we have _ 
in mind. I have not been able to find the money. They all agree they would 
benefit. A survey conducted last year by Mr. Fisher’s office brought forth the 
information that $22 million was spent last year on improvements, new build- 
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accommodations, restaurants and so forth. $22 million is a lot of money. 
figure represents a lot of bath tubs, doors, roofing and so on. So, we 
ive not; but we would like to do what you have suggested. 


ke. The manager’s job is a tremendous one. He brings in a staff a few days 
before the doors are opened for the first time. His job would be simple if he 
could put them into school for one day and have pamphlets and a regular 
eon of training for them through the use of instructional material, such as 
films and slides. He has a few American ones which he has used for years 
nd years. He does not do a sufficient volume to warrant his producing films 
Por that purpose. We are trying to do that. We are trying to raise money | 
through industry and new memberships; we are contacting the food and textile 
industries, building products, paint and varnish firms, and the like, and trying 
to show them that they should help us; but we are very few in numbers. 
There is John Fisher, myself and a onal membership committee of busy 
private- -business Heaple: 
12 I would like to make one other point and it would fit in here. We have 
talked about the beneficiaries of this tourist revenue. The people with the cash 
‘registers in the front line are not the only beneficiaries. They turn the money 
over. As we have said, they are buying goods and services and paying taxes, 
and it goes back to the farmer, the forest products people, and all phases of — 
‘industry. That is why we ade firms like the Bank of Montreal and the 
‘Sun Life paying fees to our association on the same scale as Imperial Oil; 
they realize the need. What is needed is the pump—priming. We have to do 
things to sell industry that we are a worth while body. To produce things 
costs money. It is like having the cart before the horse, the chicken before 
the egg; that is our problem. We are in the position of the resort operator 
described by Dr. Mackle. We have no funds and are facing a frustrating 
ae We are trying to do a job to back up the advertising that is being 

one by our governments and transportation companies to make visitors to 
‘this country, no matter whence they come, want to come back. That is our 
“objective in a nutshell. So I wish we could find a way to produce these things 
we are talking about. 


nd 


Mr. HerripGe: That means there are a number of industries in Canada who 
benefit directly and who are not subscribing to your organization? 
¥ Mr. McAvrty: All these people I have talked of are subscribing. We have 
‘not been able to go beyond them. Yes, I can go further. I stayed at Port 
ae in Ontario, at a motel a short while ago. The manager of this motel— 
-very nice shap—told me he had $175,000 invested in that motel. He was 
‘disturbed about the relocation of the highway going through. He knew my 
“name because he had seen me on television. So, talking about the tourist busi- 
“ness, I asked him about the Junior Chamber of Commerce, Jaycees—and about 
70 branches of the Junior Chamber of Commerce are taking on the tourist 
i hospitality program this year—and, if he were to get a notice from the local 
junior chamber that there was a film showing—a little instructional film— 
some evening at, say, 8 o’clock, whether he would allow some of his chamber- 
‘Maids and waitresses to go to that. He said, “I would close the door and take 
‘them down in my own station wagon; that is how important it is to me” 
30 I think the need is clearly established. 
 -Mr. Coates: In this regard, how would the witness expect the federal 
overnment to assist, unless it was by direct approach to their organization? 
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Mr. McAviry: The ae way we can see— 


Mr. Coates: These matters that you bring up that fives real fe der; 
Significance are brought up in order to stress your needs for: a better linki 
is that correct? hay 


Mr. McAvity: Could I add one thing, Mr. ‘Coates? We do not visualize t his 
coming out of the Canadian Government Travel Bureaw’ Ss present budget. 
have not discussed this in my directors meetings, because it has not be a 
brought up to us in this way before. The Canadian Government trave 
Bureau’s expenditures now are all for promotion outside Canada,—advertising 
and sales offices, if you like, outside Canada. I would not like to see that cut 
away, ee some qe ttinent of government should make available the “pur | 
priming” money necessary for this. a ¢ 


Mr. COATES: How much? | an 7 


Mr. McAvity: I have some figures, but I do not propose to discuss then 
here, because we intend to come back to Ottawa on a formal presentailal 
at a later date, and I think the publicity at this time would be bad for usS 
if you do not mind. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There was one point proughall t 
my mind by a sentence on page 4 under the “improvement of plant”—that i 
the reference to the shortness of season. All of our concentration—and under 
standably so—at the present, in the United States, is on the summer season 
that is where the big business is going to be done. But the problem, apparently 
of the resort operator is that he has only a limited season in which to get a 
return on his very heavy investment. He could go on from this point and do, 
as the province of Quebec has done so notably in developing a longer seasor 
principally, a winter recreation season—and get a share of this tremendous 
interest in the United States, say, in skiing and winter recreation. 


Apparently in the province of Quebec we have an example of a developed 
plan, and they are making money out of it. But there seems to me to be 
relatively little of that in other areas of Canada where there is a potential 
Has your association given any thought to promotion along that line? -. 


Mr. J. FISHER: Yes, we are constantly encouraging area organizations to 

e the light and to extend their season. I could give you illustrations ad nauseam 
AS going to these people and advising them how they could make money out 
of their snows, working with the winter carnival in Quebec, or some ora 
tion in Nova Scotia, and so on, where they are conscious of the off-season, anc 
the interest of attractions a the year round to keep their plant occupiéal 
But with a staff of three girls and two men we can only do so much exhortatio n, 


Mr. FtrEmMiInG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I realize that. Do you feel that the 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau should be given an opportunity to sta ary 
doing some winter advertising? At the present time their budget does not 
permit it. Have we arrived at the point where there should be some of t 
selling in the United States with regard to the advertising of the winter 
potential? 


Mr. McAvity: Our present facilities are very, very busily occupied ‘right 
now. They are limited—I will not say ‘‘only limited” to the province of Quebec, C, 
because there is, in Ontario, Collingwood, and so on. But they are not designed 
to compete with Squaw Teles and Sun Valley, for example. We could 3 not 
handle too many more. ae 


One transportation company tried to make a package tour arrangement . 
with some of the Laurentian resorts people, but could not get to first base 
because of the season. They wanted to arrange the package tours in the b 
winter months, but the Laurentian resorts were booked, with long waiting lists. 
In that connection, while the association has not done anything official, 
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other than the very valuable work Mr. Fisher mentioned, I would like to draw 
attention to folders that have been put out. ; 72 

Bs. Here is an area promotion contest for which there is a prize given every 
year. Last year it was won by Saint John, New Brunswick. | . 

_ If some smart people got in in Banff Springs, and offered good accommoda- — 
_tion and big ski tows, they would fetch people there. I know of some people 
who have an interest in spending a considerable sum of money in Banff Springs. 
It has not materialized yet. Some places with glamorous names such as Squaw 
Valley or Sun Valley are not nearly as good as Banff Springs; but our potential 
nas not been exploited generally across Canada. The great complaint is with 
regard to the investment in tourist accommodation A great deal of this 
motel accommodation is winter accommodation, because operators seek to get 
additional revenue and often rent at low rents during the winter. 

Mr. Freminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): They could accommodate more 
people if greater stress were laid on the winter recreational potentiality in 
these areas where there is a potential? 
Mr. McAviry: I would take an even money bet that within five to ten 
years you will see a greatly expanded winter resort area in Banff. Whether — 
the money comes from Calgary or from outside this country is just a matter of 
free enterprise. Some people will seize this opportunity, because money is 
being made today in the free enterprise system prevailing in the Laurentian 
‘mountains and in many places throughout the United States. 


Mr. Fueminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There is a potential here for the 
smart operator in an area where they have something to exploit, if they will 
do it; but is that being done? 

Mr. McAvity: No, we have not the facilities. : 
‘Mr. FLeminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): That seems to be an area where 
here is something lacking, and yet it is part of the answer to this short 


_ Mr. J. FisHer: Yes. But Dr. Lawson Mackle has looked into this question 

of the peak season for some years and its relation to industry: he has been. 

car aking a survey in that regard for years, and he is here. He has been making 

_this survey in Canada and the United States, and at the same time showing 

tens of thousands of people what our resort areas are. 

a The CHAIRMAN: You are on a very important subject. Is it possible that 
7 rou. gentlemen could come back here this afternoon? : = 


- Mr..J. Fisner: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: We certainly appreciate what you have been doing for this: 

committee and, I think, for the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. Your 

brief is full of — 

- . An hon. Memper: Meat! 

» The CHAIRMAN: Yes, meat; that is a very good term. Then, gentlemen, 
we will have a meeting immediately after orders of the day. The meeting will 

be called for 3 o’clock, but it will be dependent upon the length of the question 

= on the orders of the day in the house. 

| ‘Mr. McGrecor: With regard to the answers given the other day regarding 

"the Inuvik site, I was not given the information I wanted, and I am trying 

to get an intelligent answer on this. I will try and put this so that is will be 
‘clear. What I want to know is, how many piles were bought, or procured; 

how much per foot, how many from British Columbia, and the names of the 

' firms from British Columbia. Then I want the total cost of British Columbia 

piles delivered on the job and the total cost of other piles delivered on the job. 

4 r. Coates, did you ask a question as to the quantities? 

' Mr. Coates: You go ahead and ask that. 


hee 
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Mr. McGrecor: On this question of Mr. Coates’ in connection with the 
bridge at Mayo River, here is a question. He asked the question concerning the 
cost of the bridge. All they have given are the unit prices but no quantities S. 
I want the quantities filled in; that is all. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


TUESDAY, June 9, 1959. 
SelOop.toe 


The CHairMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. I want to mention, gen- 
tlemen, at the beginning of this meeting that, during the lunch hour, I had 
the time to look over hurriedly, of course, the Jaycee Tourist Hospitality Pro- 
gram produced by our friends this morning. I hope every member of the com- 
mittee can be provided with this brochure. . 

Gentlemen, you may proceed. 


Mr. Coates: Before the adjournment, Mr. Chairman, I was questioning 
the witness in regard to the hope for a grant that was suggested. I was 
wondering if either one of the gentlemen might be able to provide the commit- 
tee with any information of any grants of a similar nature awarded to similay 
types of associations in other countries? 


Mr. J. FISHER: We mentioned this morning that the United Kingdom 
government gives up to 85 per cent to the British Travel Association. How- 
ever, most of that is spent on advertising. They also have a British Holidays 
Association. The Mexican government makes a heavy contribution to their 
association. Bermuda, Nassau, Hawaii and the Japanese governments make — 
grants to their associations: there are a raft of them. Even Greenland has a 
tourist association. Iceland has one and also isolated islands in the Pacific. 
I think there are many precedents for governments giving grants to tourists 
associations. 

Mr. Coates: Have you any idea of the size of the grants awarded? | 

Mr. J. FIsHeER: Which ones? 

Mr. Coates: Any of them. a 

Mr. J. FisHer: No. Mr. Field, you might know the United Kingdom 
figures. ; 
Mr. Fieup: I think the last time I saw it, the grant by the British govern- 
ment to the British Travel and Holiday association was something like $2 
million. The B.T.A. does all the advertising, and I think the B.T.A. budget 
at that time was something around $34 million. 

Mr. Coates: But as Mr. Fisher pointed out, you people want to be kept 
apart from any advertising. 

Mr. J. FisHeR: Yes, we are a service organization. 

Mr. Coates: Providing better service for the tourists in Canada? 

Mr. J. FisHER: Yes. Now, there are some precedents in provincial grants 
to associations. Mr. Mackle represents a joint board and they receive grants 
from Ontario. In New Brunswick the government instituted a system of 
sixty-forty donation; in other words, if you have a chamber of commerce in 
“xX” community and want to increase your budget another $1,000, the govern- 
ment will put in 60 per cent of that. We could give you many illustrations n 
the province of Quebec and throughout Canada of grants which are made. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Before we adjourned for lunch, ne fe 
were on the verge of getting further information on the questions I raised 
in connection with this winter travel program. Could we have those answer 3? 


tt 
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4g bs The CHAIRMAN: Yes. However, before you answer that, you mentioned a 
m Paiute ago that they had an association in Mexico. I think recently they 
have lifted that to a ministry of the government. : 


Mr. J. FISHER: Yes, it is a full ministry of the government now. 


_ Dr. MAcKLe: A question was asked before lunch in regard to winter sports. 
can speak with some authority on the province of Ontario. I do believe that 
we will have to upgrade our places so that we can take visitors for a twelve- 
month period. Of course, that means insulating and putting in heating in 
many of our resorts. At the present time we are operating twelve or fourteen 
resorts in northern Ontario during the winter months and deriving a very 
substantial income from them. But, unfortunately, any person in the tourist 
pore today cannot borrow money from the Industrial Development Bank 
or our chartered banks or loan or insurance companies, because they do not 
~ want to have long-term mortgages, which we call for ten to fiften years, on 
any business that consists almost entirely of real estate property. So, there- 
fore, if we hope to accomplish what you suggest, it means our operators have 
one of two ways of doing it. They can improve their premises out of capital. 
guns, which will be a slow progress. It is either that, or as some have done, 
0 to the black market and borrow money. I can tell you many ingtanees 
- _ where our operators have paid 25 per cent bonus on their mortgages and 8 per 
_ cent interest, and the total paid back in a period of 10 years. I can take you 
_ to others who paid as high as 14 per cent interest in order to borrow money 
to improve their premises. But I will say this, although I do not think any 
legitimate business in any country should canes to resort to that method of 
_ financing to improve their premises, I will say that the people who have done 
that and stuck their neck out a mile are the ones who are getting the large 
Beolume of the business. Last year when the business was down 10 per cent 
= Ontario, those who had the up-to-date accommodation, such as providing > 
baths, hot and cold running water, lined rooms and so ayes did not suffer 
“and, in many cases, increased their pines We are trying to reach that point, 
a until such time as we can make arrangements with our provincial govern- 
_ ment to follow the example of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
_ Scotia or Manitoba, it will be a long time before we reach the objective you 
want: I do think that possibly we should be under the Industrial Development 
| Bank, and allowed to borrow money the same as any small business. Does that 
_ answer your question? 
- Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Yes. I gather the thing that is 
holding back winter recreation is this business of adequate accommodation, 
and if we did bring them in we could not provide them with accommodation 
~ throughout the country at the present time, except in specified areas where 
_ this has been a long-range program, and they are specifically promoting winter 
"recreation. 
Dr. MAcKLE: It goes further than that. I think in some cases we have the 
_ Cart before the horse. I think we are trying to sell our places of business 
through different advertising, governmental and private, before we have the 
accommodation that the people expect when they come over here. That goes 
es for summer and winter. We have found that a person who comes to a place 
he likes and which has all the conveniences of home he will stay longer; and 
4 =I think that is why the Americans are not spending as long a time in Canada 
as they used to. There was a time when a person would go to a summer 
resort to rough it, but today they do not want to be mildly inconvenienced. 
‘The accommodation has to be like home or they will not stay with you. I 
of one resort operator who went to borrow money last year at 14 per cent. 
e had trouble with his painters and plumbers, and he lost the last week in 
= 
i 


June and the first week in July. He did not finally get into operation until 
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lost Pree weeks. Sac e = 
Mr. HERRIDGE: That was as a result of improvements? a 
Dr. MacKLE: Yes. 


Mr. AIKEN: You were about to detail to the committee something anal 1 
your efforts to lengthen the tourist season, which is something along he 
same line. eB 


Dr. MACKLE: I will do that now, provided I have answered this question 
satisfactorily. 
Our association went out on the road in 1954 to see what was wrong wil th 
the tourist business. It appeared static. We came to the conclusion that the 
chief reason was due to the fact that 80 per cent of all the industries that I J 
called on were on their holidays between July 15 and August 15. Consequentl. y; 
we cannot take care of them at that particular period of the holiday season, 
And, when I say that, I do not mean only resorts but I mean hotels, restaurants, S, 
the airlines, Sheen and even our roads cannot take care of it. We put on 
a campaign to convince industry that if they gave their employees the last 
week in June or the first week in July, or the last two weeks in August, they 
would have a wider choice and a better holiday for the same or less money. 
We do not want to adopt the Florida scale of rates. You might think that Ww 
a hard thing to sell; it was not, for this reason. Industry is today spends 
hundreds of millions of dollars in vacation pay, and they are doing it for é 
purpose. The purpose is that their employees will have a holiday and will Y 
come back refreshed, in a better mental and physical condition, to do a better | 
job for the company. They will work better and keep their fingers out of — 
the machinery. Therefore, our argument to them is this: if you continue to 
have your employees take your holidays at that peak period between July 15 
and August 15, they are not going to get the type of holiday they should 
get for the money they have and, therefore, a high percentage of the money 
you are spending is not going to accomplish the purpose for which you a 
spending it. We have been tied up in many cases by trade unionists; they 
set the holidays. But it is not too difficult to sell industry on that point. In 
the last three years we have succeeded in removing three million employees 
from the peak period. 
Mr. SLOGAN: In what area? a 
Dr. MACKLE: In the whole area. - 
The CHAIRMAN: Of Ontario? ) . 


: Dr. MackLE: From Windsor to Quebec City, from Lake Placid to Pitts: 
burgh, to Lansing, Michigan. We are not too happy about the situation pecan 
by 1960 approximately 70 per cent of all the male employees in- industry : 
today will be senior men. They will be on three weeks holidays or more. 
Therefore, while we have taken three million off one end seniority has put half 
a million on the other end by increased holidays. Now, we are still carrying» 
on the campaign and we have just about arrived at is point where trade | 
unionists have gone to industry and said: “Here, we cannot get a good holiday 
between July 15 and August 15; do you mind if we change it back to the firs be 
two weeks in July?” The reason why we have gone to industry is to acquaint : 
them with the facts, so that when trade unionism brings the point up the: : 
management will eno the answer. Are there any other questions? ae 


Mr. Coates: I would like to know how much effort these different organizi a- 
tions have made to try to convince the six provincial governments who have 
not passed legislation to assist the tourist industry by passing such legislation. . 
How much effort has been made to try and convince the different governments 
to pass the necessary legislation? ge) 
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\ Dr. Via CRE: ie he annde three or four speeches in the last fer weeks, 
_I hesitate to get into that because a provincial election is coming up. 
ever, we have been hammering away at it for four or five years. We go 
e standing committee and tell them our troubles. They say they are 
ng to appoint a committee, but nothing happens. I hope this does not lose 
otes for Mr. Frost! However, we do think we are making some progress 
id I think that when the Ontario government realizes that it has been success- 
in these other provinces, and when they realize that Manitoba is the only 
vince that has increased its tourist business dollarwise last year, they will 
e some action. 
Mr. Coates: I know, for instance, that Nova Scotia provides— 


_ Dr. Mackie: I just used Manitoba as an example because they passed 
tourist development act with a minority government last November. — 


: Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): You seem to be rather political by conscious — 
~ Dr. Mackie: I am politically conscious to everything. I have been in 


_ The CHarRMAN: Is the Ontario budget for the tourist bureau $750,000 for 

lis year? 

_ Dr. Mackie: No, it is over $1 million this year. 

_ Mr. McAvrry: That includes the theatres branch. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has increased over last year? 

_ Mr. McAvirty: Yes. 

_ Dr. Mackie: I went to the manager of the Toronto Board of Trade and 
though he listened to me I knew by the look on his face he was not paying 

too much attention. However, they took a census of the industry in Metropoli- 
Toronto and had 266 replies. In the following year they had 366 replies, 

1 to his amazement 63.1 per cent of all the people employed in these 366 

tories were on their holidays the first week in August. 

“Mr. Coatses: Could you give us some idea of the provinces in Canada who 

re best organized from a facilities point of view? 

- The CHarinMan: What is your question? 

Mr. Coates: I would like to know if the facilities provided for tourists 

1 the provinces— 

_ Dr. MACKLE: Doe you mean plant facilities? 

- Mr. Coates: Yes. I am wondering whether these provinces that have 

islation assisting the tourist industry are in a better position to handle the 

jurists than the other provinces? 

Dr. Mackie: I can answer your question this way. Again, I am getting 

ack into politics. We had a grading system in Ontario for thirteen months, 

id there was more improvement in the standard of our accommodation during 

1at time than in the four or five years previously. Everybody tried to get 

mselves up to the next star. That was washed out completely. I think 

ou will find that the provinces that have some form of grading system have 

better type of accommodation than we have. I do not know whether or not 

‘Mr. Fisher will agree with me on that. 

_ Mr. J. Fisuer: Of course; four western provinces have a grading system. 

t € Mr. Marte: In connection with the question of facilities, improvement of 

facilities, improvement of property, additions and so forth, you say there was 

ome kind of a rating. Do you have a breakdown of your members; do you 

lave an A-B-C rating? 

4 Dr. Mackie: No, they have to reach a certain standard to be a member, 

and that is it. 
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Mr. MarteL: Do you think it would be a good idea to give a_certa’ 
rating? ) a 
Dr. MackLE: You are getting into the individual organizations. We police : 
our own. 
Mr. GunpLock: If you did this, it would be a good form of sdvertising. 
Dr. MACKLE: There are certain things we are thinking of doing this fal 
in order to encourage our operators to upgrade their places, or to give then 
some sort of recognition for it, but it is difficult when you have not any mone}; 
with which to do it. 
Mr. McGrecor: It seems to me that probably there are several differal { 
bodies who are interested in this industry, the federal government, the pro- 
vincial governments, the railways, and others, and all do a certian amount ¢ f 
advertising. by 
Mr. J. FISHER: Yes, then there are the banks, stores, industrial associations 
and so on. 
Mr. McGrecor: What I had in mind was this. In a case like that thei | 
must be a lot of overlapping. Would it not be a good thing to have one over 
all committee to decide what kind of advertising and so on should be put out’ 
Could you not make arrangements with the federal government and oth 
organizations to have a central committee, and have one line of advertisi ig 
going out? Would that not stop this overlapping business? 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I think that was explained to some extent yesterday. — 
Mr. CétE: So far as films are concerned, Mr. Chairman, we have a com= 
mittee for the screening and selecting of Aine that are used, but not on 
publicity and general advertising . 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McGregor, you are interested in the coordination ¢ of 
the different interests in the tourist industry? ‘ 
Mr. McGrecor: That is what I have in mind. Could there be any objectio on 
to that? Do you think it would help in avoiding the overlapping and so on? 
Mr. J. FISHER: Are you referring to advertising? 
Mr. McGrecor: I am referring to whatever you fellows have to do to get 
tourists into this country. 


. 


The CHAIRMAN: The promotion of the tourist industry. a 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is not one of the reasons the fact the touris 

association, together with the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, plus t 

railways, do meet annually, and those problems are resolved to some exte 
Mr. J. FISHER: Yes, to some extent. a 
Mr. McGrecor: They have nothing along the line which I have sugeestaa 


Mr. J. FisHer: I do not see how anyone could object LOL? kts 1s common 
sense. . 


Mr. Payne: At our meeting last year, and in keeping with what . Ir, 
McGregor has been asking, specific questions were asked regarding an effor 
to coordinate the maps provided by industry, the provinces and the federa 
sources. Iam sure the committee felt at that time that if there was coordination 
it would free a great deal of money for such purposes as assisting associatio 
such as this. Has the deputy minister any additional facts relative to this? 
He told us that this was discussed at the last tourist association gathering, a st 
November, I believe. Has anything been done in this regard? aa 


Mr. Cott: Well, the matter has been considered by the federal trav vel 
bureau and the other provinces and there has been consultation as to wh at 
maps should be published. There was agreement that the federal eovermniay a 
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ald produce one highway map and that the provinces, knowing exactly 
what the federal government is doing, are printing their own to match or 
xemplify what they want in their area. That is as far as it has gone. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McGregor, will you pursue your questions further 


At 3.30 p.m. the committee recessed to attend the House. 
At 3.55 p.m. the committee resumed. 


' The CHAIRMAN: We again have a quorum. 

Just prior to the vote in the house, gentlemen, Mr. McGregor and others 
were concerned about the coordination of the different enterprises, federal, 
provincial, and others, including hotels, railways, and the associations. The 
assistant deputy minister is now prepared to give us his ideas. 
ba Mr. Cort: Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest that Mr. Field might tell 
us precisely how the travel bureau coordinates the advertising programs of the 
federal government with those of the provinces and industry. 
| Mr. Atan FIELD (Director, Canadian Government Travel Bureau): Well, 
‘Mr. Chairman, the coordination that has been achieved in respect of advertising 
‘Canadian travel attractions has been done principally by means of the federal- 
provincial tourist conference. 

_ That conference is called, and has always been called, for the primary 
purpose of exchanging basic information on travel promotion plans. The 
‘bureau presents its schedule of advertising in the nawspapers and magazines, 
in pretty well completed form, to each of the provinces and transportation 
companies attending the conference, which is called about the first week in 
December of each year. 

_ We usually have about 24 days of discussion but we deal with all kinds of 
‘travel matters as well. Principally our discussions revolve around advertising 
and promotion plans. 

The basic document that the bureau provides is its proposed schedule 
of advertising plans for the coming year which enables each of the major 
ee ihe provincial governments and the transportation companies— 


o take back to their advertising departments-and to their advertising agencies 


be 


information which may help them to plan their programs. 

Ea They can at the time of the federal-provincial conference ask any questions 
they wish of the bureau as to why we have chosen this market rather than 
that market, and we generally have the market and media advice to enable 
us to give a pretty complete answer. 

a During the year the bureau has continuing consultation with advertisers 
‘by smaller meetings, by letter, and by telephone in some cases, where they 
‘have specific questions to ask us. 

‘We do not ask any of these organizations, be they provincial or transporta- 
tion companies, to come back to us with their scheduled plans for their advertis- 
‘ing. Some of these organizations are in competition with each other and it would 
‘not be fair to ask them to reveal to us exactly what it is they plan to do. 
~~ But since we are the major advertiser in this respect we feel we can 
‘provide basic information which helps them to build their campaigns. If a 
province or a transportation company feels there 1s business to be had—for 
example, in the city of Cleveland, Ohio—they can look at our schedule and 
‘they will know the day that the advertising will appear, its size, and whether 
or not it is a special issue. = : 
They can then ask their agency to place their advertising alongside Seas 
or they can take the issue following the day that our advertising appears, an 
$0 on. They can make, in this way, the best use of their advertising money 
to supplement what we are doing to promote travel to Canada. 

21447-8—3 
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- Consultation of this nd ee on ree much econ ihe: ear follow n 
the three-day meeting in Ottawa. In addition to that we have arranged fo 
some informal discussions on advertising at scheduled times in the year. > 

It has been suggested to us by the Canadian Tourist Association and 
are happy to accept it. We have formed a committee which will be meeting 
here in Ottawa sometime in June to discuss the results to date of the advertisin; 
campaign of the various Canadian organizations. At that time we may | 

with advance plans for the season of 1960. At that time, also, some of th 
organizations concerned will ask us for information about the various medi 
‘used this year, and we hope to be in a position to answer them. 

This, in substance, covers pretty well the kind of coopera ion whieh ha 

been achieved in coordination of travel advertising. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Field, have you a record in your sepereacn of 
money spent by each province in advertising? 


Mr. FIELD: Yes, sir, we have. 


. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have it with you? a 
Mr. FieLp: No, I do not have it here, but I could obtain it from the reports 
which come in at the time of the fedarals provincial tourist conference. — Ve 


could have it for you probably by tomorrow morning. ic 
Mr. PayNE: Have you any form of breakdown which would indicate, for 
instance, the amount spent by the ‘provinces on maps, brochures, and oa 
papers? if 
Mr. FIELD: No, I have been dealing here with advertising. But the amo i ) 
spent by the provinces on publications could also be secured if you wish i 
You are asking me about the coordination of advertising? 


Mr. Payne: We are getting back to the subject we discussed last yea 
and in view of the great duplication which appears to exist—I do not stall 
this is a dogmatic way—but a motorist in driving from here to the coast Wi. a 
find a fund of maps which duplicate one another and which are positiv ly 
frightening. Would it be possible in June for you to do a survey so that 
another year we may have a report of the savings which could be effected 
virtue of having something more standard in the way of a map, and to include 
the publication, and perhaps produce them for the various sectors, and which 
might possibly have the objective of commercial as well as other governmer nt 
agencies? My reason for asking this question is that it seems to me that 
here we have a field where a great deal of money is spent in needless duplica- 
tion, and the amount of money saved could possibly do tremendous good in 
the field of effort that the association has presented to us at this time. Bie q | 


Mr. FIELD: Perhaps I could answer the question if I were given one 
our United States-Canadian highway maps. I do not know whether you can 
see this map, Mr. Payne, but here is an example. 7 


Mr. PayNEe: We were provided with one of them yesterday. .. 


Mr. FieLp: This map attempts to give a general Canadian travel highway y 
map to the American inquirer. On one side of the map we have the eastern 
Canada section, and on the other side, the western Canada portion and pa te 
of northern Canada. es 

To supplement this map, the province of Ontario produces its own large 
scale map. But the province of Ontario naturally feels that their map shou as | 
give in the greatest possible detail an outline of the province and the . 
condition of the highways and so on. So they produce their own map | for 
the province of Ontario. Each province does the same. I really do not per 
if I may say so, that you could do without any portion of this map workin 


whether it is Pom, the federal government office or from an Apion “provin 1 
cial office. 


- > s ; 24 
“~~ <~ Ms : 


Mr. ‘PAYNE: I do not question that at all. But what I do question is where 


yo 


vince, « or covering the province of Ontario, and, at the provincial level, they 


ide the necessary facilities for printing and so on. Similarly, from the 
inion coverage, it is assumed by your bureau. I am concerned about the 
e by industry which could be diverted to other more useful and promo- 


yvincial map for Ontario, with gaps at the bottom for “Esso” for example, 
ur bureau or by your bureau. This would coordinate lessening the spending 


rthwhile causes. 
_ Mr. Fietp: Surely you mean multiplicity, not duplicity? 


ertaining to the provinces supplied by the province concerned? 

pir. FIELD: You mean the information that is on our highway maps? 
Mr. SIMPSON: Yes. ) . 

Mr. FIELD: Yes, we keep in constant touch with the provincial highway 


se changes to keep our map up to date. 


hown coming southwest out of Flin Flon, Manitoba, a road which would 


k to the tourist as if the road was going in one way and coming out the 
aer. The map shows the road as being under construction, but the Saskatch- 


that they have no intention of constructing through that area whatsoever. We 
lave been after them repeatedly to do the work on that proposed No. 35 high- 
vay, but there is certainly no work whatsoever being done on it over the last 
four or five years. 


lighway department. 


skatchewan. If it was put on the map you could carry it down. 

- The CHainmaAN: Mr. Field referred to the brief presented this morning, 
ind there are some points in it which the members would like to discuss. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Before you do that, I should like to have an explanation 


plication between the federal and provincial activities with respect to 
he issuing of maps. I am very surprised at Mr. Payne’s suggestion that we 
should try to take the initiative in that respect. 


and it had some discussion with oil companies about trying to get greater 
‘standardization. That is a pretty rough road. They do not even have an organi- 
zation of their own. But it is a thing we are very cognizant of and we will 
fontinue to work for it. I still do not know how we can get that money from 
the oe Eee 

4 Mr. Suupson: The people who issue these maps put their own advertising 
on them and they will stress a certain area particularly for their own purpose. 
= The CHAIRMAN: I refer to page 8 of the brief. It came up before the 
committee before and it was referred to in the house over the last 15 years 
-21447-8—33 
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have a provincial map—take Ontario for instance—or covering Alberta 
1 media or means by virtue of having a provincial map for Alberta, or a 


for “Shell oil”, or for the province of Alberta, to be handed out through - 


some of this duplication which exists, and which could be diverted to more eS 


_ Mr. Srupson: Is the information in these maps, and in the road map 


i partments to get any information from them on changes that occur in their — a 


_ Mr. Smuvpson: I notice on the province of Saskatchewan map there is 


wan government have made it well known to everybody for the last two years = — 


4 Mr. FieLpD: I am glad you mentioned it. We will take it up with the — 


Mr. Smmpson: There is a proposed road going west out of Flin Flon into ee 


yen by the director of the travel bureau. This clearly indicates there ~is* 3 3 


Mr. J. FISHER: We had a committee last year called ‘Roads and eign 


ippear to be an ideal setup for tourists—but in fact it is not-so. The road south- _ ee 
west is shown as linked up to the Saskatchewan highway system. It would 


dae 
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to my knowledge. In addition to your advertising and the opening of office 
in the United States to promote tourist industry into Canada, there are othel 
questions which I know the members of the committee want to ask ya 1. 
How long have you been direcor of the travel bureau, Mr. Field? Za 

Mr. Field: I have been director since March, 1957. Prior to that I Wwe 1S 
- manager of the New York office for 7 years. oe 


The CHAIRMAN: What program can you tell the committee that you have 
in mind as a program of the travel bureau to increase the tourist industry 
in Canada? What ideas have you to increase the tourist industry for Canada? 


Mr. FIELD: I think that any questions relating to that should really be 
answered by my minister. But we do make recommendations from time to — 
time. However, speaking generally, I believe that the bureau should expand 
its operations in advertising and in all lines and avenues of promotion work. 
I think we have done a reasonably good job with the money that has been 
provided to us. But I would like to see an extension of our advertising year, 

Our surveys how that people do not wait always until the spring of the 
year to plan their vacations. I think there would be considerable advantage in 
having a year-round advertising program. We know the markets whe z 
money could be spent most effectively. 

I think the bureau must recommend—and it has been recommendin aan 
opening of more offices in the United States where our major market exists. ‘ 
Once we are reasonably sure we have covered the American market, this great 
172 million market in the United States, once we are convinced of that, then I 
think, as good businessmen, we should Shee our attention to other areas where y 
there exists a good potential for travel traffic to Canada. = 

There is no doubt that there is a growing market for Canada in Europe, — 
If you look at the statistics which are provided to us by the Dominion Burea = : 
of Statistics, you will see that in the last 10 years European traffic to Canaaa s; 
has increased by 300 per cent, and in terms of dollars, it has gone up from 
$13 million to $39 million. as 

That is not tremendously large, but it is important money. Canadia a Se 
carriers, such as Trans-Canada Airlines, have done a lot of pioneer work in 
developing traffic to Canada from Europe: and I believe that we must loam 
forward to supplementing in a basic way their efforts in Europe. 

I would point out, also, Mr. Chairman, that there are other rich markets 
in Europe which hold a good prospect for ‘Cartada One of them of course ism 
Western Germany where they have the advantage of fewer exchange or 
currency restrictions. e 

I believe that we have ultimately to do something about interprovincial _ 
travel in Canada. There were some questions asked here in the last two daa > 
about what the bureau should be doing. I tried to explain how the bureau’s 
terms of reference have been interpreted over the years where we divide theme 
responsibility with the provinces. Our responsibility in the past has always — 2 
been interpreted as being that of bringing Americans into Canada, and when 
they get into Canada it is the responsibility of the provinces and the trans- 
portation companies to look after them. Pa 

Now I make the point, Mr. Chairman, that the bureau has done a good — 
job for Canada, and that it is an efficient organization. I know that pecni a 
come from other countries to study our operations. And those members Of — 
the committee who have been over to the bureau have expressed some measure 
of surprise at the kind of efficient machinery that we have there. = 

In the last two years we have installed all kinds of modern machinery 
for the handling of mass quantities of mail. We are handling more ae 


ii 
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here we can actually process most of the inquiries within 24 hours. In other 
words, from the time the inquiry is received in the office, within 24 hours the 
answer and the literature is on its way back to the United States. 


= The CHAIRMAN: I think you have covered it as far as you can go, Mr. 
Field, but if it is not satisfactory to me, I do not think it is to the members. 
I think we would like to know more about what the department has in mind. 
We are here as a committee to study the estimates of this department. I think 
we must be given better answers than that. 

- Do you have a research team in your travel bureau? The reason I am 
in you if you have a research team in this: I will take an illustration; 

: ul take the border at Sarnia—I know that area, In the United States 


or for any other areas in the Unttod States, based <cieéntifically? 

4 _ Mr. Fieup: Yes sir, we have our own research section. It has been recently 
_ reorganized under Mr. H. L. Crombie. We have in addition the services of 
our advertising agencies who do very thorough media analyses. The advertising 
agencies can tell us the effectiveness of our advertising in any given market in 
the United States. 

4 Now, we are limited, sir, when we look at a rich market such as the one 
_you have outlined, which is one of the biggest in the United States, or in fact, 
- the world. We are limited by the amount of money we can spend in that 
area. 


The CHAIRMAN: In other words you are too limited? Let us be frank about 

at; we want the answers. 

Mr. Fieminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Do not be afraid to tell us what 

a think. 

Mr. FIELD: I think we could spend a great deal more money in advertising 

“promotion in the United States which would bring important sums of money 

into Canada. 

2 Mr. Herripce: How much do you spend now? 

‘Mr. Fietp: $14 million for advertising, with an additional $800 thousand 

‘for the preparation of publications, films, administration, salaries and so on. 

i The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if your office could give us the information at 

_ this meeting as to the amount that is spent by each province in advertising in 
_ promoting the tourist industry? 

> -Mr. Frrup: Yes, we can get that. 

z Mr. ArKenN: Have you done any work in connéction with television 
_ advertising? 

Mr. Fretp: We have not spent any money on direct advertising, that is, 

we have not sponsored any commercial shows. 

Mr. AIKEN: Would you like to do so? 

Mr. Fretp: Yes, sir, I would like to begin here in Canada in a coordinated 

sponsorship effort with the provinces to help develop interprovincial travel. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you asked them? 

| _-Mr. Fietp: Asked whom? 

. The CHAIRMAN: Have you asked the provinces? 

2 Mr. Fietp: It is to be discussed at the forthcoming ine provincial 


_ tourist conference. We hope to have a proposal from the C.B:C.- as-to - the 
_ general makeup of a show which would help to promote interprovincial travel. 


Mr. PAYNE: Have you a liaison with the National Film Board? 


te 
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Mr. ee Oh yes, it? is very elt ‘The isc over - the - year ti 
built up a library, as I told you yesterday, of films in the ‘United St ate 
which probably has cost in excess of $2 ‘million. , 

Mr. Coates: Have any members of this committee ever been invited — 
your bureau to any of the conferences you hold? eee “4 % 


Mr. FIELD: Yes, they were invited last year. This came up at a mee 
of the standing committee last year—I am not sure as to the number. I ih 
one or two dropped in during the sessions which took place the first week 
December. 


Mr. Payne: Were notifications sent to ene 
The CHAIRMAN: Were the members notified? 


Mr. FIELD: I am advised that we did send out invitations to the menieen o 
this committee to attend the conference. : : a 


Mr. COATES: I do not remember receiving one, but I did receive an invita 
tion to go to the New York opening of your travel office there. I think that ° aS 
the only one I had. a 

Mr. AIKEN: When was the conference held? 


Mr. FirLtp: In December.—After consulting with my staff I finds tal 
members of the committee did not receive official invitations to attend the 
conference. : 


Mr. Payne: I do ol think they were notified in any way. 
Mr. AIKEN: The house was not sitting in any case, in December. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Payne asked if the members were asked to atten d } 
this conference, and the answer was no. 


Mr. Payne: Last year in the testimony—it may be an error—but it 1 
my fixed impression, that after considerable questioning a travel bureau off 
was to be opened late last fall in San Francisco, and was to be organized and 
ready to go early and well in advance of any tourist demands—what has hap: 
pened to that function? 


Mr. CoTE: The recommendation for the opening of an office of the bureal u 
in San Francisco was made by the Canadian Government Travel Burea 1. 
It was considered by the department and the government as to whether in 
the 1959-1960 estimates the government would agree to the opening of the 
office. The government considered the matter and decided in the circumstance S$ 
the office in San Francisco should not be opened. 


Mr. PAYNE: Was it submitted to Treasury Board? . 
Mr. C6TE: Yes. 

Mr. Payne: And turned down by Treasury Board? 

Mr. COTE: Yes. 

Mr. Coates: Is that the end of this office? 

Mr. C6rTh: No; only for the 1959-1960 operation. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): As a member from British Cotumbie 
and knowing the interest which exists in the province of Alberta, and in view V 
of the statements made in the Canadian Travel Association brief, I will nox W 
register my impression that this is a completely incredible decision from. thes. 
standpoint of anyone who comes from the west coast province or the province : 
of Alberta. We know, if it is not recognized here—and this is no criticis m 
of the gentlemen present—that there is a tremendously developing market in 
California and that that market is one of the most valuable sources of tourist 
money we have. I believe that any failure to exploit that is completely shor’ ws 
sighted. I have no hesitation in saying that I feel this recommendation of the 


ae the hiehiinys in British Columbia—the greatest number of licence 
eate es—are from California. It is a tremendous market. 
- If Iam correct, I believe it was mentioned in the evidence last year that 


you | have a very limited staff in the office in Los Angeles. 


tr avel bureau employee. It is a clerk in the consulate there. 

: Mr. FLEmInG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Who handles 12,400 inquiries? 
Mr. Fretp: I think it is on that scale. 

% Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): There is only one clerk who -is 
attempting to look after that area? 

Mr. Coatres: Can you give us any idea of the cost involved in setting up 
travel office in San Francisco or in Boston? 


pee 


that about every year. 


vesterday to the effect that the travel bureau has been treated as a oR 
ever since it was created. 
_ Mr. HERRIDGE: I want wholeheartedly to support what Mr. Fleming has sande 


last fifteen or twenty years which have been appropriated for this travel 
ureau. They have been expanded year by year, but in very trifling amounts. 


us four travel offices in the United States and oe} an enormous centre in 
ew York. 
- Mr. Fietp: There are 172 persons employed in the British Information 
Sffice in New York City. : 
' The CHAIRMAN: I believe they occupy a whole floor of a building? 

_ Mr. J. Fisuer: Yes. How many persons have we in New York? 
Mr. FIELD: We have four permanent employees in New York. 
Mr. J. FisHer: Mexico has seven travel offices in the United States and 
. consulates. 
Mr. Coates: How many consulates have we? 


offices in North America. West Germany has four in North America. Greece 


‘in the United States. 
: 3 The CHAIRMAN: I think that illustrates the point made yesterday about 
the 80 per cent increase in the Mexican tourist business over the last few 
. fy ears compared to 12 per cent for Canada? . 

- Mr. McAvity: The following is the average promotion expenditure per 
tourist for different areas. This was submitted to the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects in January, 1956. 


b 1952 — $10.00 
1 PREC ye ot eee Aa ee er Ce eer ee 
SYNE Eye FE 1D ES fealle ea gr dh gyda aa ie ae a a at I Soe 1953 —.~—s' 72.24 
et Fi en ee cena gs ve UO Aale ods 1953— 6.96 
i 4 ‘ Pee iy UCL VVCALL |. 0 0 0 0 e 6 6 Sw eee 0 6 oe eo 36 
aR Rita oe ee ln ee RISES LEG vain 5! Sas wig ale wile! Bhg Ngee ses 1953 i 
- PONE TS aR go RPE PG a a I aE a 1953 — et 
ee aT er a Wines hou oie cca ley ln ee Salen s 1953 — ae 
sy Netherlands-West Indies ........sceseeeeceeresereees 1953 — : 
tes iecie Sr ms ORR ED nee LS, oie ko 0b dle cis er clee se Gee aye s/s 1953 — 0.70 
Aaa Rae eae ah a wie So wae 8 0 Se we wre 8 STEFEe € 1953 — 0.64 
: —$ 3.45 


Mr. Frrup: There is one person there who is not a Canadian government : 


Mr. COTE: It would take $40,000 to establish an office, and it will cost 


The CuHarRMAN: Mr. Fleming, your statement corroborates what I said — 


The CHaIRMAN: All you need to do is to look at the figures over the 


Mr. J. FisHer: I have an observation in respect of this. Great Britain 


Mr. J. FisHer: Ten consulates in the United States. Japan has four travel 


has as many as we have. New Zealand has two, and Switzerland has two 
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The above, prepared by Caples Company, appeared in Advertisi in 
Age, April 5, 1954. Expenditures are based on what the countrie 
spend exclusive of promotion done by BC lg facilities servir ne’ 
each area. 3 


=. a 
ae 


It was also very discouraging for us, at least in western Cannan when 
we heard this office in San Francisco is not to open in this fiscal year. Thi 
is a very critical fiscal year for Canada’s travel industry. The year 1960 haar 
been selected for a special promotion south of the border. They have a ven : 
strong slogan which is being widely publicized, “Travel in the United States 
in 1960”. 

I have already heard from one of our large metropolitan oie eee bureau s, 
the people who solicit convention business, that three which they thought they 
had lined up to come to Canada in 1960 have said they are not coming becat™ a 
of the pressure on them to stay in the United States in 1960. This is a very 
critical year. 4 

On the west coast we are conducting our advertising in the daily newse 
papers and in a national magazine. Without a sales force on the ground, 
we are doing a mail order operation. However, I think we must also have a | 
sales force on the ground through such organizations as the chambers of 
commerce and the service clubs representing Canada in the flesh. > 


Mr. Coates: I would like these gentlemen to give us their impression 1 as” 
to how valuable a travel office would be in Boston. We have heard about t eh 
west, and I am interested in the east. 4 


Mr. McAvity: There are more people who came from the maritime prov-— 
inces living in Boston than there are in the maritime provinces. They go home 
every year. However an office there would be very valuable indeed. 

The CHAIRMAN: How long has the office in New York been open? 

Mr. FIELD: I went down there to open it in 1950. It was the first permanent " 
travel office which the Canadian Government Travel Bureau established. _ The 7 
province of Quebec had an office in New York city back as far as 1941. ~ a 3 F 

The CHAIRMAN: In addition to establishing the office, does the manager « of 
that particular office, apart from handing out advertising and seeing people | 
who come in, show films to clubs, groups, and make public appearances? e: 

Mr. FIELD: Yes. He does a good deal of that. I was in New York and | Ts: 
averaged four or five appearances on television or radio throughout the yon 
I also had many interviews with newspapermen and writers. 

The CHAIRMAN: Were those interviews published? 


Mr. FIELD: Yes; I recorded something like 368 interviews with newpaper 
people, magazine people, and television writers inthe course of a year. “4 ~ 
The CHAIRMAN: What about our offices in Latin America, airline offices 
and so on? Do we have any literature on Canada in those offices? 
Mr. FIELD: Yes, sir. 


The CuHarrmMaNn: Are there any Canadian newspapers? 
Mr. FIELD: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have not found any. 


Mr. FIELD: We distribute our literature through the Canadian Pacific office 


the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Steamship offices) 
all over the world. 


Mr. Coates: Naturally I do not want to play down advertising in other E 
countries of the world or the money spent in other countries of the world. 


However, it is my opinion we still have a great deal of work to do in the 
United States. - 


¥ 
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{ - JI would think, although I do not know for certain, that we could still get 
great deal more per dollar from the United States than we could by spending 
hat dollar in some other country. 
_ The CHarrMAN: Will you ask Mr. Field if he agrees with you? 

Mr. Coates: Do you agree with me? 


: 

. Mr. FIELD: Yes; I think it is sound business practice to make sure you are 
etting the most out of the largest and most immediate market before you - 
aurn your promotion to other places. 

_ Mr. CoatEs: Would you agree that if the travel bureau continues on under 


fe 
+4 


the present arrangements we will never be able to conquer our major market? 


| Mr. Fietp: I would say this: I think we could get more travel money 
| spent in Canada if we had more money for promotion purposes. It is a matter 
of getting a return for what you spend. If you want a grab-bag figure, if 
}you spend $14 million on advertising in the United States and get 74 million 
“Americans who spend part of their vacation in Canada, or if we get 750,000 
inquiries every year, it might lead to a conclusion that one person in every 
2.0. who comes to Canada writes to us for information. If we spend more 
Money I think we will have more tourists coming into Canada. 

L The CHAIRMAN: Did you ever make any effort to cooperate with the 
“motion picture business? For instance, a film was made in Hollywood to show 
in our theatres. Has any effort been made to get some reciprocal arrangement 
‘with the United States theatres? | 

4 Mr. FIELD: Yes, sir. Until a few years ago there was a fairly good distribu- 
tion of Canadian travel pictures in the United States. 
ba _ The CHAIRMAN: I do not mean distribution. What good are they if they are 
not shown? 


. Mr. FIELD: I am speaking of actual exhibition in theatres. For the most 
part, however, these films are short subjects and in the motion picture industry 
the use of short subjects in United States theatres in recent years has dropped 
off considerably. As a consequence, our film exhibition in United States theatres 
has dropped. 


aA - Mr. AIKEN: May I point out something which was recently done in Ontario. 
The province of Ontario has taken the motion picture branch out of Censorship 
-and put it under the Travel and Publicity Branch. The head of that motion 
‘picture bureau told me they are trying to get away from the censorship angle. 
They are cooperating with the suppliers of American films in order to have 
Ontario travel films shown in the United States. It is an indication that in 
this one province this problem is being placed under travel and publicity 
rather than under censorship or treasury. 


Mr. Coates: What efforts have been made with the three major television 
networks in the United States in an endeavour to have films placed in those 
_hetworks in respect of Canada? 


Mr. Fretp: A chart has been tabled which I think reported on television 
distribution of Canadian films in the United States. I believe we have 70 films 
currently being shown on television stations in the United States which reach 
an estimated audience of 60 million..We have an increase over the previous 
year of 25 per cent in number of screenings. We are spending about $115,000 
each year on films—that is in colour and black and white films—for use in 
- television and in our travel film libraries in the United States. 


- Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): When I was in New York last 
November at the Roxy theatre, the show was built around the agnatSstoe of 
Alaska as a state. One of the films was entitled “City of Gold’, which is, 


“of course, Canadian, and it was used in welcoming in the forty-ninth state. 
ae: , / 
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Also featured were fie Royal Get saiee “Mounted PElicd: or a facsimile 
them, plus the “Shooting of Dan McGrew” which is also Canadian. This Cana 
propaganda, if you like, was being used to welcome the forty-ninth s 
of Alaska. This sort of thing, amusing as it is, is one of the reasons * 
is a distorted view in the fmeviesd mind as to. ag belongs to whom or whi E 
is up here. Apparently their education still has a long way to go. ; < 


_ Mr. AIkEN: My wife mentioned to a taxi driver about seeing the Mountie 
and he said, ‘Lady, we have our Mounties.” _ 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I enjoy the inquisition of the deputy minister anda 1 
Officials, but I would like to ask a question of these representatives of oe 
Canadian Tourist Association. I think we should get their ideas as much | 
as possible while they are here. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you permit me to ask Mr. Field if he has any 
direct mailing list in the United States? The reason I am asking that is 
I know that in one country south of the United States, where they are appare 
very tourist-conscious, and have some original ideas. Actually through t 
banks, or some sort of association, they are writing to a number of perso! 
in’ ihe United States who are retired. They get these names through reliab 
sources. They suggest to them that they spend their winter, or live, in that 
particular country. They tell me they are getting a terrific response. Further- 
more, if you have an account in a bank in a small town there, and want to g 50 
to another larger place, the bank will make reservations for you in the othe or 
place. I think that is the sort of thing which develops the tourist industry 
in any country. In my opinion this department of the goverment, ever sir ce 
it was formed, has been lacking in ideas. ie 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I was very interested in Mr. Fisher’s comments on 
potential number of winter tourists which could be brought into Canad: 
we had propert facilities. I am interested in that, and I know Mr. Flemin 
also. We have marvelous ski-jumps in the eee and there are many small 
places which have wonderful physical features stiitable for development in 
the future. I would like to ask Mr. Fisher this question: I am looking to 1¢. 
future. I am not suggesting this could be done overnight. I think this is of 
great importance in building up stability in the tourist industry in Canada 
What do you think can be done as a result of cooperation between the travel 
bureau, the provincial travel bureaus and organizations such as yours to 
promote an appreciation amongst operators of resorts, and so on, of 1S 
potential market, and also what can be done to offer guidance with regard 
to improvement and expansion of winter tourist facilities? Also, what more 
could be done to make Canadians aware of the- opportunities for winter 
tourism, shall we say, once the facilities are provided? I suggest it is some=— 
thing to be worked at over a period of years. j 


Mr. J. FISHER: I am certain the potential is there I can cite some vere 
practical illustrations in the Laurentians. A few years ago it was an area ¢ 
habitant farms. Today it has a business in all four seasons. They have develope 
it. In Florida we have the same thing in reverse. There was a time in Flori 
not many years ago, when hotel operators threw away their keys in the 1 
spring. Today more tourists go to Miami in the summer than in the winter in © 
numbers, although not in spending power: it is a different class of people. 
However: they went out and built up that trade. They broke down the 
resistance that it is hot in Miami in the summer. The same thing can happen 
in Kamloops, the Kootenays, Rossland, or in any other place, if we go at it. It 
is a question of encouragement in following through and changing the hab 

Three years ago in Quebec city they revived their winter carnival. Peoy le 
said you will not get anybody to come. The sales tax figures indicated - that 
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os like $5, 000, 5000 was brought into the Oiebe city area as a result — 
he’ promotion of the winter carnival. 
Another classic illustration is the city of New York. The New York hotel 
‘ators complained that their rate of occupancy went down in the summer 
use it was said it was too hot. The local hotel people got together and 
irted their summer concerts over a period of years—you cannot do it 
ediately. Their rate of occupancy has gone up in the summertime. It can 
Ke done in other areas of Canada also. It must be done slowly. We have been 
ing that and have been helping some communities with advice, such as the 
ovince of Manitoba. They have a big splurge at one time in the year during 
e trappers’ festival. It was suggested that if they built the biggest paper- 
mache husby dog that has ever been seen, the biggest Indian and the biggest — 
canoe, people will come up in the summer-time to see the places where the 
tival was help in the winter. This can be done. 


period of years in cooperation between the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, the provincial travel bureaus and the organizations such as yours? 


' Mr. J. FisHer: Yes, I think we could be the catalytic agent and, if it is 
4 community in Manitoba that we are trying to help through working with 
fr. Field’s office and the government of that province, we might get increased 
nd specialized promotion on that project. There are many ways. 
= «Mr. HERRIDGE: Do these areas, cities or regions that have these facilitied = 
he physical features, ski runs no all that—notify your organization of the 
facilities they have so as to give you an opportunity to advise as to the dollar 
potential? 
_ Mr. J. FisHER: A great many who are members do this, like the Pena- 
anguishené winter carnival, and other things. Here is another illustration 
hich might prove our contention. Heretofore things closed up in the Muskoka 
‘and Haliburton country in the fall; and now, Mr. Aiken, you have extended — 
“your season by two or three weeks, or possibly a month because of your colour 
valcades which are sponsored out of Toronto, We have been connected with 
hat and work closely with them. 
' Mr. MitcHELL: And fish fried in April? 
Mr. J. FisHER: Yes, and big fishing trips in the spring. Another thing; 


I dustry has been that Canada’s big money, apart from our modern hotels, 
h; is been NONE to Beaty Jamaica, Florida, and so on. There are tens of 


Mr. J. FISHER: Would you repeat your eae Mr. Herridge? 

- Mr. HerripcE: I have found a great ignorance amongst Americans in 
sonnection with the number of hot springs we have in British Columbia and, 

‘particularly, in the Kootenays, of course. Some are publicly owned and some 
ire privately owned, but what is being done in respect to that? I have found 

i A \mericans very interested in that, and I have had thousands of Americans 
tell me if they had known that they would have gone there. 

. Mr. Freup: In answer to that question, we do not advertise in paid ad- 

yvertisements the hot springs and spas of Canada. We have a good booklet 

mM hot springs in the national parks in connection with our national parks 

promotion. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Do you say that an approach like that could be taken over — 7 


ss be done. One of the greatest tragedies recently in the accommodation Pm 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: We have four hot springs in my constituency, Ainswortk 
St. Leon, Nakusp and Halcyon. Have they ever appeared in your booklet? | 4 


Mr. FIELD: No, sir. We do receive a booklet from Harrison Hot Spring ngs 
which we distribute, but we have no booklets on the other places that you 
mentioned. My suggestion would be that if these places would produce ; é 
booklet we will make use of it and distribute it. 4 


Mr. AIKEN: We have had two very good days on this subject and we are 
coming close to the time when we should adjourn. I would like, if you would 
permit, Mr. Chairman, to ask Mr. Fisher one closing general question which, 
I hope, will sum this whole thing up. 


The CHAIRMAN: Proceed. a 


_ Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Fisher, during the last two days there has been a feelings ng 
in the committee, and there have been questions directed in that regard, th at 
the Canadian Government Travel Bureau has not received sufficient attention — 
from government over the years. There has been a feeling that, even regardless — 
of the fact that the provinces are responsible for individual promotion, the 
staffs of the travel bureau should be raised in the government field to tine 
point where it may be under the supervision of a deputy minister or, perhapa 
a separate department of government. I know that is one of the things th 
chairman has had in mind, and the rest of us are beginning to have that , 
- general feeling. Would you care to comment on this subject? ; : 

Mr. J. FISHER: Yes, I would and I know our president, Mr. McAvity, who 
gives his time voluntarily to this organization, would like to comment as we 


During the last three years we have been preaching basically one thin 
to try and create an awareness of the importance of tourism to the country’s 
economy and way of life. x 

Generally speaking, in answer to your question, few governments have 
given the travel industry its due recognition. Provincially, this has improved 
a great deal in the last few years. We have now a fully-fledged department 
in British Columbia, and their conservation and recreation department’s chie Py 
concern is tourism. In Saskatchewan we have the Department of travel and 
information which is completely concerned with tourism, except that the 
minister there is also in charge of the hydro-electric resources. In Manitoba a 
there is a new awareness and the government has encouraged the development % 
of a Manitoba Visitors and Tourist Association. In the province of Ontario 
there is a fully- fledged Ministery of Travel and Publicity. There is a greate ey 
awareness in New Brunswick, in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and i 
Newfoundland. 


It is our thought that the Canadian government must recognize the im 
portance of its travel bureau. This bureau has been very busy, and I agree 
it should have increased status. I have heard it said that it should be in wit og 
Trade and Commerce, and I have heard it said that it should not be in 
department concerned with Esquimos and northern affairs. We do not care 
where it is as long as it gets its full recognition. Whether it has a deputy 
minister or not is none of our concern, but we do not think it has received 
sufficient support, status or anything else. ~ 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if Mr. Aiken would like to ask either ME a 
Fisher or someone else what foreign countries have in their governments in 
the way of ministries or deputy ministers in charge of their travel bureaus? i 

Mr. J. FISHER: I have not that list with me. However, we could get it for : 
you. ’ . 

The CHAIRMAN: There are several? = 

Mr. J. FISHER: Yes. Japan has a ministry of tourism, as well as Spai 
Portugal and several other places in the world. Mexico has one. I would 1 ce 


| 


cea 


Pa 
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’ give you this quote. It is by Professor L. Dudley Stamp of London Uni- 
ersity, London, England. It reads as follows: 


Tourism is the most important industry today without any exception. 


whatever. It employs more people and has a larger turnover of money 
. than any other. 


Mr. Coates: Could I ask Mr. Field one other question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Proceed, Mr. Coates. 


_ Mr. Coates: Will we not fall behind, Mr. Field, if the consideration given 
to the travel bureau is not increased? 


| = Mr. Fieup: Are you speaking in connection with financial consideration? 
| Mr. Coates: Financial and all other aspects as well. Will we not lose 
yur market to countries, such as Mexico, which is increasing its spend- 
ing in this ,connection? Our main eer appears to be the United 
‘States; will we not lose out to them if we do not give greater attention to our 
travel bureau? 
|. Mr. CétkE: I think the answer to that, Mr. Coates, is that we believe that 
‘unless the budget is enlarged to take account not only of the increased 
‘expenses but also to provide for the possibility of increasing our promotional 
‘activities, we shall indeed fall behind. 


ae 
ee 


_ Mr. Coates: In that regard, has the department given any consideration 
to appointing a deputy minister? 

' The CHAIRMAN: Well now, Mr. Coates, Mr..Cdété could not answer that 
question. I believe Mr. McAvity would like to make a statement. 


Mr. McAvity: Just to add to what Mr. Fisher has said, I would like to 
say this. The government is in business and it is a very competitive business. 
Coordination is needed between the improvement of plant, the expansion and 
‘promotion of advertising and sales effort. 
eo I would also like to say that any increase in status of the travel bureau 
‘so far as this association is concerned—and we speak for Canadians, business 
people who are interested in the travel industry—anything that would tend 
‘to produce a more effective final result from Ottawa would be greatly 
appreciated. 


Mr. FLemiIne (Okanagan-Revelstoke): When we deal with the Canadian 
‘Government Travel Bureau we have to remember that in the last two days it 
has been brought out that a certain proportion of the National Film Board 
budget and a proportion of the C.B.C. budget is devoted to tourist promotion 
activity, as well as a certain amount of the National Parks Branch budget. 
Could you put into evidence either an estimate or firm figures of how much 
‘of these extra expenditures actually are directed toward tourist promotion in 
‘other branches that work in coordination with other branches? 

_ The travel bureau figures appear to be only one of the federal government’s 
expenditures in this regard, and I would like to know the others; also how 
much the total is. 

+ Mr. Mackie: I have one thing I would like to mention, apropos of re 
Mr. Fisher has said about the province of Quebec. I heard the whole history 
of that carnival down there. This carnival in Quebec city was the brain 
‘child of two men; then they got four men and then went to the government 
and got financial Gacistanice and an advertising appropriation. It shows how 
| they get along. They are not “asleep at the switch”. 

' We have been advocating that our operators stay open on Thanksgiving 
Bey. Every operator who had his place open last year and the previous year 
had his place filled to capacity. It meant a difference between profit and loss 
on the operation for the year. 
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Vou pace mentioned Rioridas ‘The fault Aste ‘not all lie within ‘wha 
- government does, or does not do. We have our troubles in the business. 
talking about our cross-roads. We cannot get the. suppert from me 
that they get in the United States. es 
In connection with that large hotel they built in Florida, the compa aN} 
that supplied the glass gave them 21 years to pay for it. In Canada you cannot 
get more than 60 days to pay a glass bill. The last few weeks I have bee 
in communication with the governors of North and South Carolina and — 
governor of Virginia and I have received nice letters from them. There 
a field there which has not been developed. We must realize that th 
states, particularly the New England states and the northern part of ; 
United States, are becoming highly industrialized. ~<a 
They close the schools around June 10 and return about August 20. Th x: 

is a very fertile field for us to cultivate. Florida sells our people on going 
there because it is warmer in winter: we can sell them on the idea of coming ng 
to Canada because it is cooler in summer. That is the season of the year 
when our operators can handle all the people that want to come. Our plant ts 
at that season are working at about 20 per cent of their normal occupaney ; 
However, we need funds to do this work. 


We have approached the Ontario government and laid out plans; 
are receiving some encouragement. Se 


Gentlemen, I am going to throw this out for what it is worth. I ane not 
want Mr. Field to think that I am critical of any travel agency or bureau at 
all. When I have travelled through the country I have often sat down ; and 
discussed this matter. I have spoken to groups of 10, 20, 40 or 100 people. 
I will speak to anyone who will stand still on the Scat na listen to me. 
even mix among the policemen and get them talking. z: d 

Mr. AIKEN: I am sure that our reporters will admit that our tourist | prom 
tion people are fast talkers! 


Mr. Mackie: In our business we have to be fast talkers. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: You would make a good member of parliament! 
Mr. MACKLE: Do not wish that on me. 


Gentlemen, the thing we have to consider is this. Are we as provincial 
travel bureaus and federal travel bureaus getting our message across to the 
masses of the people in all our advertising, in our magazines and in our news-= 
- papers? Are we getting down into the grass roots? I will take you to Youngs- 

town, Ohio and show you a man who works in the steel mills and earns — 
$242. 42 for ten days after all deductions. That is where the money is tode i 
I do not think all our advertising is getting to that particular type of pers 
They do not read it, and I will tell you why. I was approached by ala 
corporation in Canada some time ago. I had several meetings with them. 
Their idea was to equip a trailer with a motion picture machine and films of 
different sections of Ontario. They asked me if I would take that into the 
States and make arrangements to show the films at high schools, clubs, garden 
parties and so on, and at the same time draw the people around and hand them 
out folders about the province of Ontario. They did not go through with 
but I still think an idea such as that can get our message across to the rank a 
file people who have the money to spend on a family vacation. So far as ‘the 
top brass of industry is concerned, they are not coming today to the summer 
resorts and staying for a month; they are touring Europe, Mexico and Asia. 
Our business has to come from the wage earner; he is the big spender. He 
is not reading the brochures, like the top brass. I am not being critical ff 
any department; I am just throwing it out as a suggestion. I do think it. 1as 
some small quantity of merit. ee 
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he Ceti ‘They all have automobiles and our tourist industry has 
oped mainly on rubber. 


Mr. McGrecor: Would it not follow that some kind of organization shoals 
set up to go into this? 


ched the surface of some of the most important aspects of this development 
the travel bureau. I think, as has been brought out here several times, 


Journ without further considering or giving further thought to this. 

‘ I think this is a most important part of our economy, the tourist industry. 
have always said so. 

-- Let us not pass over the item without giving it the full treatment. That 
hat we are set up to do. You have done a good job previously, and I hope 


t you will leave the item open and let us get our teeth into this thing this 
e. 


lister here? 


think it is important because the committee is entitled to know government 


ise him on the important points, and he cannot be in two places at once. 
ft would be a very fine gesture if he should be present for one meeting, and 
hink with your approval—and I know you are all seriously considering the 
importance of this tourist industry—that you will leave the item oo and 
2 7e another one or two meetings, if necessary. 


Mr. Coates: With the minister present? 
cause I know his feelings about the tourist industry. 
e need him here. 


his message to the minister? 

4 You requested, Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago the figures of provincial 
kpenditures on travel promotion. I have the figures here which were provided 
he federal-provincial tourist conference by each province on advertising, 
Bit newspapers, magazines, literature or what have you. 

g These are for 1958, and the expenditures proposed for 1959. I would like 
to table that now if you agree. 

m Agreed. 

' ‘The Cuarrman: That will be printed in our proceedings. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McGregor, I think I must agree that we have herdis 


3 coordination is so important, and now we have associations claiming — 

+: they could do a better job than somebody else, and we have provincial 
anizations. Personally, I do not think we have had enough evidence. _ 
importance of the subject is so great that I do not know whether we should — 


= Mr. Coates: Mr. Chairman, do you think it would be possible to Hage the . 


The CHAIRMAN: I agree that the minister ought to be here for one meeting. 


olicy. We do not expect him to reveal what they particularly have in mind. 
lowever, I think it would have been a good idea if he could have been here — 
ay. Mind you, he will read the evidence, he has lots of experts here to — 


q The CHAIRMAN: I think he should be here, and I am sure he will be, 
» Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): We are getting to the point where 


@ Mr. Cork: May I suggest that you leave this item open, and I will pass 
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PROVINCIAL , EXPENDITURES ON TRAVEL PROMOTION PROVIDED aT THE 
FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL TOURIST CONFERENCE : oe 


Province Advertising 1958 Literature 1958 Proposed Advertising 19: 1) 
Risetomdtiatide ee 6.98. e ees he ee ea es $ 42,000 x: 
Prince Edward Island..... Newspapers....... $ 10,000 30, 000 Same 
Marazines..%.5%8.% 5, 000 
NOVA SCOIA fate Seda aes Newspapers....... 34, 689 100,000 © Expected increase 
Magazines......... 56, 280 . 
Other media...... 5, 838 
New Brunswick........... Newspapers....... 40, 000 150, 000 Expected increase 
Magazines......... 87, 000 a 
MNCTS SCs eh tein tn cto cscs k Newspapers....... 108, 748 278, 000 Newspapers........ $130, 7G 
3 Magazines......... 112, 625 Magazines.......... 108, 409 
VET ATIO PO tre neon es Magazines......... 225,000 300, 000 Magazines.......... 275, 000 
Newspapers....... 75, 000 Newspapers........ 125,000 
Other median. nes 35, 000 Other media i=... 50, 000 
VA CIO esata 20, 000 q 
Vian MbeO ies. a, G ake fer ee ory Magazines......... 40,016 100, 000 Magazines.......... 40, 000 
Newspapers....... 28,457 Newspapers........ - 25, 000 
@ ther ier tee carat 2,340 2 Other tec Boe OC 
Saskatchewan..... Nese ig:: Magazines......... 8, 500 50,000  Magazines.......... ‘14, 5 00 
Newspapers....... 3,500 Newspapers........ 0 
Other media...... 500 Other-media, 07.1% 
ANN Gyevea iat ate ee td eye eee rea es Masazines)..u0...: 15,000 65, 000 Same as 1958 
Newspapers....... 7,060 
A EES ee oestens 38, 000 
British Columrbia......0..-. Magazines..iw..... 54, 000 90, 000 Magazines.......... 35, 000 
Newspapers....... 70, 000 Newspapers........ 1,500 


OL Wer Ae, Se as 22,000 Other media....... 12 500 


(British Columbia expenditures in 1958 enlarged for Centennial Celebration). ~ 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn, I know some would like to express 
their appreciation. . a 

Mr, AIKEN: Yes, I for one, Mr. Chairman, would like very much to 
express the appreciation of the committee to Mr. McAvity, Mr. Fisher, and Dr 
Mackle for appearing here, and also to the witnesses who were here yesterday 

This year, I think, in planning the persons who were to be asked to gi 
evidence we were trying to keep to national organizations. In future it might 
be possible that representatives from east: and west might want to come and 
give evidence. Mr. Fleming and I, on thinking it over, when considering the 
people to be asked, considered national organizations or those who were close 
by, who could represent the industries. I think it should be left open and in 
another year we might invite provincial organizations, if they desire to “pea 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I want to endorse what has been said with 
respect to the contribution the witnesses have made and the information the 
committee has in hand as a result of this meeting. ¥ 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. I know on behalf of the co n- 
mittee I can say that they have been very modest in their expressions. You, 
gentlemen, have made a marvellous contribution to this committee, and we 
appreciate your being here. 2 

The meeting is adjourned until tomorrow, at three o’clock, when we 
promised Mr. Argue that we would take up the item about the National 
Museum of Canada. It was agreed that we would have to meet in the after- 
noon. Mr. Argue was put on the committee, I think, for that purpose. — 

The meeting is adjourned then, until three o’clock tomorrow. | 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 10, 1959. 
CAG yr 


| The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 3.25 o’clock 
. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs Argue, Cadieu, Coates, Fleming (Okanagan- 
Revelstoke), Martineau, McFarlane, McGregor, Muir (Cape Breton North and 
Victoria), Murphy, Nielsen and Slogan. (11) 


Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; E. A. Cété, Assistant 
leputy Minister; G. M. Carty, Chief Administrative Officer; M. A. Currie and 
_G. Imrie, Administrative Officers; and L. S. Russell, Director, Natural History 


ranch, and W. E. Taylor, Archaeologist, Human History Branch, both of the 
ational Museum of Canada. 


The Chairman stated that there was a deficiency of certain of the printed 
ceedings of the Committee relating to the consideration of the estimates 


the Dominion Coal Board and the Department of Mines and Technical 
veys. | 


- ‘It was thereupon moved by Mr. Coates, seconded by Mr. Muir (Cape Breton 
lorth and Victoria), and Resolved,—That, to take care of a deficiency of certain — 
issues of the Committee’s proceedings, there be printed in English 100 additional ~ 

opies of Issue No. 11 and 250 additional copies of Issue No. 25. 


_ The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the ) 
lepartment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


_ Continuing on Item 293 relating to the Canadian Government Travel | 
ureau, the Minister made a statement of the operations of the said travel 
ureau in relation to the tourist industry in Canada. ; 


Further consideration of the said item was deferred until 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
Monday, June 15, 1959. 


_ Item 292 relating to the National Museum of: Canada was called. The 
inister made a statement on the responsibilities and operation of the said 
seum. Questions arising therefrom were asked of the Minister and his 
cials. Questions were also asked of Mr. Russell and other officials on the 
ails of services covered by the said item. 


The Chairman spoke of plans for a trip by the Committee to the Yukon 
hd to part of the Northwest Territories, which had been discussed by members 
f the Committee of all parties with a view to members being given an 
pportunity of seeing on the ground projects, both completed and under way, 
hich related to the estimates of the department. 


On motion of Mr. Coates, seconded by Mr. Argue, Resolved (unanimously), 
hat the Committee are in favour of making a trip to the Yukon and part of 


Northwest Territories, details for which are to be worked out by the 
mmittee. 


- At 5.25 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. on 
ursday, June 11, 1959. 

4 Eric H. Jones, 

Clerk of the Committee. 
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_ In attendance; of the Department of Northern Affairs and National ‘ 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, June 10, 1959. 
3.25 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. I am sorry we are late 
in starting. We have a deatienc. of printings of the committee’s proceedings 
On the estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys and the 
Dominion Coal Board. Printing No. 25, comprising the report of the committee 
to the house on the above-mentioned estimates, and printing No. 11, covering 
discussion of the coal board estimates are Se nesuyn) All other prinuae: are 
i 1 reasonable supply and no additional copies of them are likely to be required 
4 be printed. The committee had ordered to be printed 750 copies of its 
proceedings on those estimates. I suggest that the committee order a further 
moderate quantity of these two printings. Would someone move that we have 


printed, say, 100 additional copies of issue No. 11 and 250 additional copies 
e issue No. 25? 


_ So moved by Mr. Coates, seconded by Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and — 
actoria), and agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will today take up item 292 concerning the National 
useum of Canada. This meeting is specially held today at the request of _ 
a Argue, or at least we have endeavoured to accommodate him in view of © 
‘the fact that he is leaving at the end of the week on other business. We are 
very glad to accommodate you, Mr. Argue. 

M4 Before we go into item 292—-yesterday the committee were anxious that 
the minister attend and answer questions relative to the tourist bureau on 
item 293. Perhaps the minister may make a statement on this now. 


a Hon. Atvin HamiutTon (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): I gather from the press accounts, which is all I have heard on 
this, that the question asked was why did we not go further with the office 
at San Francisco last year, as we had in our plans from the previous year. 
Were there other questions? 


The CHAIRMAN: They wanted you to answer questions regarding policy 
and justification for the existence of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 


eRe as ‘ge Nwers 


wis 


: Mr. HaminTon (Qu’Appelle): I will start off this way. The Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau under its present terms of reference, as set by 
government policy, is only allowed to advertise Canada in seheral in the 
United States. The purpose of this policy is to attract United States tourists 
to Canada. I understand that there was some criticism in the committee on the 
‘subject of the travel bureau not advertising among Canadians in order to 
encourage Canadians to travel in Canada. 


i At the present time each of the provinces has some form of travel bureau 
or agency and they are held responsible under the constitutional set-up for 
advocating attractions in their province to other Canadians. 


I think a fair statement of the whole situation would be as follows. 


ie 
Certainly, in our department we are not content with the amount of money 
being spent on our part of the bargain now in respect of the advertising in 
the United States. I think the provinces could also do more in advertising their 


Brcctive province to other Canadians as well as Americans. This summary 
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of the situation j is a little brief both on the bedone! aa Oe tid the provine es 
I think it comes down to the fact that the general policy of each of the provin a 
and the federal government is the tendency to-put first things first. ai 

In the minds of the policy makers the tourist industry has not yet oe 
appreciated as a potential revenue maker for the’ country as a whole. I th 
the persons working in departments across the country and at the federal lev 
here certainly are putting forth the best that they know how for us to spent ia 
what we think would be a satisfactory amount on advertising. a 

This type of pressure has been put forward. We were faced last year 
as you all know, with the fact that there was a sizable deficit. Every effort 
was made in the budget to keep this deficit down to a proportion which would 
be overcome in a short space of time. I support that policy in the interest | of 
the fiscal needs of the country. 

At the same time, however, I would pledge myself and my departmental 
do everything we can to bring the needs of the tourist industry before the 2 
federal government. q 

_ The second thing I would like to say is that some of us are beginning ) 
conclude that just advertising is not enough for a national policy on the touri st 
industry. We will have to go beyond that. We will have to go beyond it i in 
seeing what we can do to assist the industry in developing plans to handle 
the flow of tourists both Canadians and outsiders. 

We will have to take a brand new look at the type of things the govern 1- 
ments are doing. In this case, I previously suggested under the natio 
parks vote that I think a great deal of the pressure which is on the par 
now to provide recreational services, for which many of the parks ne 
were intended and are not really suitable, could be eased if we could worl 
out with the provinces some sort of a concerted program of setting | aside 
recreational areas. These recreational areas would be for the primary purpose 
of advancing recreation within the reach of the large bri Poe of 
Canada. 

These urban populations are bound to grow and, in the industrialized type 
of life we have in Canada, it is absolutely mandatory from a mental and physical 
health point of view that we have recreational areas at reasonable distan 
from. these urban areas. 

The second reason for suggesting recreational areas as a type of th: 
which the provinces and the federal governments could look at is that the 
standards required by custom in the provincial parks and, by law, In the x 
national parks would not have to be maintained. The lid ete imposed 
upon the national parks branch of my department are such that there. i] a 
heavy expenditure of money to keep them at the standard required in a 
national park. These standards would not be necessary in a recreational area. 
It would not be necessary to set aside the resources of the area for exemption 
for use by the general public, and you could work out more freely and mo! € 
fully a better multiple use of all the resources of these particular areas. 

I could give another reason why we should have these recreational areas, 
to cover the needs of the travelling public away from home. In the United 
States and Canada there are people with very moderate incomes taking to the 
road with their boats on the tops of their cars or on trailers behind their cars. 
This trend is bound to multiply in Canada several times over the next fev W 
years. Personally, I believe that this trend has become very apparent ii 
_ the United States in the last four years and could be utilized by Canadians é 
an additional attraction for encouraging tourists who come to Canada, aaa se 
boating associated with and separate from fishing is probably the nev es 
and biggest force in the tourist business. 4 
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_ Now I could go on and name other things that could be done by the 
ional government to help in the drive to build up the tourist industry in 
nada. But I think I have said enough to make my general thinking clear. 
However I would like to conclude with these words: Taking in consideration 
government’s fiscal needs for some years ahead it is obvious that we are 
ng to have to take advantage of the situation if we are going to help balance 
ir budget and to make the tourist trade a net revenue producer for the 
eople of Canada as a whole. This is one place where a small expenditure of 
oney would give sizeable returns to the economy. 
is At the present time we are running a deficit on the tourist industry with 
ne United States and other countries of about $160 million a year. Years 
go there used to be a surplus. But there is no use quarrelling with the fact 
that Canadians are going to Florida, California, Nevada, and other states in 
the union for the winter. This is a very natural phenomenon. Just as we go 
fo some place in the south for a little warmer weather in winter time, so 
it is only natural, if we handle this thing right, to expect that the great rank 
ind file of the United States would come in their millions to this country if 
. we could provide them with cool lakes, rivers, and forests to visit in the 
summer months. 
_ Therefore, from a strategic point of view, the tourist industry would help 
balance this item in trade and at the same time help us physically here at _ 
ie national government level as well as at the provincial and local government 
vels. 
_ I think that is a sufficient statement of our intention to take advantage of 
he situation and to achieve the ends which the committee has in mind. 


4 Now, in relation to the individual question about the San Francisco office— 


. The CHAIRMAN: I wonder, Mr. Hamilton, if questions like that, and others, 
could be.asked of you if and when you would be good enough to appear at your 
| onvenience next week, because I think some members of the committee 
would disagree with what you have said today. I hope they do. That is the 
purpose of the committee. | 
p Would you be available next week if we set a day, perhaps Monday or » 
Tuesday? 

h Mr. HamMILTon (Qu’Appelle): I would try. 

a The CHAIRMAN: The members have expressed the hope that you would be 
esent for one meeting, and we will make available to you Monday or 'buesday, 
whichever day is suitable. The meetings on Monday and Tuesday will be at 


[a 


vr 


1 o’clock. Perhaps Tuesday at 11 would be satisfactory? 

Mr. Hamu.tTon (Qu’Appelle): There is a cabinet meeting on that day. 
The CHAIRMAN: What about Monday? Would Monday be all right? - 

- Mr. Hamiuton (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 

; The CHAIRMAN: Very well. We shall set aside Monday morning at 11 


i" 


: 


“ 


Yclock gentlemen. Now, we are here to discuss item 292, and it has been the 
practice of our committee in discussing divisions of a department, for the minister 
to make a statement. So I shall now ask the minister to make his statement on 
the National Museum of Canada, item 292 in the estimates. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA 


Item 292. Administration, Operation and Maintenance .............-.++..+.. $675,776 


Mr. HamittTon (Qu’Appelle): The National Museum of Canada is one of 
; 1e oldest and best scientific institutions in this country. Over the years it has 
brought distinction to Canada, through the work of such distinguished men as 
r Francis Knowles, our first physical anthropologist; Harlan I. Smith,-our first 
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archaeologist; Edward Sapir, an outstanding Geare in Canadian anthropology 
F. W. Waugh, a distinguished ethnologist; R. M. Anderson, for many years chie 
biologist of the national museum. 
These are names that are honoured in their own Parieeiar fields. Better | 
known perhaps to the public at large is the work of P. A. Taverner, who pub 
lished the classic Birds of Canada, which has gone through so many editions 
Diamond Jenness, best known for his monumental work The Indians of Canada 
and Marius Barbeau, who has done so much to preserve the native folk- lore of 
Canada. 
The growing importance attached to the work of the national museum ce ve 

be illustrated by a simple comparison. In 1951-52 when the Massey Commission 
reported on the museum, its total budget was $229,000. For 1959-60 we are 
budgeting for no less than $675,000, a threefold increase. Over the years the 
museum has done great work Ecerefine the zoology and botany of Canada and 
the early peoples of this country, their traditions, customs and habits. . 
Throughout its history, the emphasis has shifted back and forth from t] 12° 
natural history to the human history side, depending for the most part on the’ 
availability of outstanding men and women in the various scientific disp a S 
concerned. 
For example, during the 1920’s and 1930’s the anthropological side of the 
museum was generally stronger. This condition persisted until about the time 
of world war II. Then, because of a number of retirements and deaths among 
senior staff, the natural history side seemed to surge ahead. But at all times 
an effort has been made to maintain a balance between the two important areas 
of the museum’s work by seeking out the best available professional staff. 
On balance, the museum’s reputation among world scientists rests more Or 

its anthropological work over the years than on its biological work. q 
Another area in which the museum has won world-wide recognition is in 
vertebrate palaeontology. And here I should acknowledge the museum’s debt to 
the Geological Survey of Canada, whose scientific staff over the years have 
collected valuable museum specimens during the course of their geological field 
work. 
As hon. members know, for many years the Geological Survey has occupied 
space in the Victoria Museum building. With the moving of the geologica 1 
survey and the national gallery to new quarters, this year, the museum will 
fully occupy the building for the first time since it was built in 1910. At present 
the museum occupies only about a third of the building. With additional space 
the museum will be faced with a large problem of redeployment. « 
And here I can say that plans are fairly well advanced on both the huma n 
history and natural history side of the building. Apart altogether from the 
research and purely scientific work done by its staff, the museum carries out 
very important educational function. One has only to glance at the impressiv : 
lists in the department’s annual report to see the diversity of its many publica 
tions of scientific and popular interest. a 
Increasing emphasis is also being placed on such educational activities 

as special temporary exhibits, lecture series and folk-loric concerts. The n, 
too, guided tours and the provision of special information to teachers, school 
children and others are continuing an imprtant educational service. ; 
The museum’s primary function is, of course, the collection and exhibition 

of scientific specimens of all kinds. It’s natural history study collections are 
very large, containing for example about 333,000 botanical specimens in % 
national herbarium; about 25,000 specimens of mammals; about 44,000 specimens 
of birds; about 14,000 specimens of amphibians, fishes and reptiles; about 
190,000 specimens of invertabrates; about 5,000 specimens of vertabrate fossils 
i 
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On the human history side the collections are also large: About 600,000 
archaeological specimens; about 350,000 physical anthropology specimens; about 
25,000 ethnological specimens; about 14,000 recordings of folk music. 

is The task before the muserm now is to make available to Canadians 
throughout Canada, as well as to visitors, this vast amount of knowledge of 
Canada in the fields of natural and human history. 

Museums can have a dynamic influence on the people; they can learn a lot 
about their country, and can thus learn more real reasons to understand it 
-and to be proud of it and of the achievements of their forbearers. It has still 
'much to do in carrying out one of its main functions and that is the education 
_of the people of this country in connection with its natural and human history. 
_At the present time there has been a very significant and satisfactory start on 
this program but, as in the case of the national art gallery, I think it is neces- 
/sary for us to carry the learning of this country into all the main areas of 
/}Canada. This is not an easy job, and the only reason I suggest more has to be 
done and that we have to face up-to these difficulties is that if we are going to 
make this truly a national museum, then we have to carry it to the people 
-rather than carry the people to the museum. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. Gentlemen, we have also with us 
this afternoon Mr. L. S. Russell, the director of the Natural History Branch 
and Mr. W. E. Taylor, archeologist of the Human History Branch. I should 
‘mention also that Mr. Robertson, the deputy minister and Mr. Coté, the 
assistant deputy minister are present. 


Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, the Massey Commission made a number of 
‘recommendations about Canada’s museum and about the need for a historical 
“museum, as well as other recommendations. I wonder if the person who is 
-answering would care to outline in general what has happened to the recom- 
/Mendations, how they have been dealt with, those that have been started and 
_those that have been fulfilled. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The assistant deputy minister, Mr. Cété, 
is in charge of the museum and as he is more familiar with it, perhaps he would 
“answer your question. 

Mr. E. A. COTE (Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
_ Resources): Mr. Chairman, a few years ago the then government examined this 
“matter in the light of the recommendations of the Massey Commission report. 
‘It considered the first recommendation that was made, namely the making 
-available of more space for the National Museum of Canada. As members of 
this committee know, the Victoria Museum building, one of the largest edifices 
‘in Ottawa at the time, was built in 1910 for the National Museum of Canada. 
The National Museum has never, through force of circumstances, fully occu- 
pied that building. Parliament itself required the use of that building after the 
‘destruction of the centre block. The first world war intervened as well. Asa 
‘result of a number of circumstances which came about, the National Museum 
“never did fully occupy the building. 

: The Massey Commission report recommended that new premises be found 
for the National Gallery and the Geological Survey. This has been put in train 
over the past few years and this summer the Geological Survey of Canada 
“moves from the Victoria Museum building to new premises. 
Early next year the National Gallery moves from the Victoria Memorial 
building to new premises and, therefore, that part of the Massey Commission Ss 
‘recommendations are being fulfilled as to making more space available to the 
“National Museum of Canada. sae 
Another recommendation of the Massey Commission was that _more 
‘funds should be made available to the National Museum. I think the minister 
has indicated this afternoon that since the time that the royal commission 
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report was written, hes the museums Nihal of fymas was 6 tHe: Srareee of 
$222,000, it has reached the point where today the funds are of the order o} 
$675,000. A couple of years ago the government, looking at the matter 
wondered whether the time had not come to implement further the recom- 
mendations of the Massey Commission for the enhancing of the status of tl 1e 
museum and whether the time had not come for the creation of a Canadian 
museum of history or a Canadian historical museum. The decision was that 
the status of the director should be enhanced from that of a division chief to a 
director of a branch, and thereby putting him more akin to the level of the 
Dominion Archivist, although not quite to that level, but a step in that direction, 

The then ee aaa also decided that there chante be created within the 
National Museum two branches, one of human history and one of natural 
history, and that the recommendations of the Massey Commission report shoul d 
be put in train in this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, briefly those are the actions that have been taken since 
the report was made. a 


Mr. ARGUE: What was done by the previous government to set in train 
the division of this responsibility? Was not a bill introduced into the house | at 
one stage? : 

Mr. Core: That is correct. 

Mr. ARGUE: Would you tell the committee what happened to the bill? | 


Mr. Cots: The bill was not passed by the house, Mr. Chairman. I bela e 
there was a technicality because the appropriate resolution had not been intro- 
duced and the bill was not carried out at the session. 

The CHAIRMAN: What year was that? | 

Mr. C6TkE: I believe it was 1957, sir. a 

‘Mr. Arcus: Could the committee be told on what legal basis the museum 
is now administered and operating? vt 4 

Mr. R. G. Rosertson (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): According to the advice at the time from the Department 4 
Justice it was not necessary to introduce legislation to effect the division. The 
Department of Justice advised this could be done as an administrative matter 
within the power of the government, with regard to administration arrangement, t. 


Mr. ARGUE: What was the date of that opinion? mee 
Mr. ROBERTSON: I have not it here. 7 an 


Mr. ARGUE: Or the approximate time? It was prior to the introduction 
of the legislation? : a 


Mr. ROBERTSON: It was prior to the introduction of the bill, but the govern n- 4 
ment decided as a matter of policy that it would be preferable to have legisla a 
tion, and the point I was trying to make was that according to the advice of 
the Department of Justice it was not legally necessary to have legislation and, 
therefore, the present position rests on the advice that legislation is not 
necessary to effect this; it can be done under the general powers of administra- 4 
tive action. i 


Mr. ARGUE: This was an opinion of the Department of Justice. I do - not 
think anyone will argue that a museum is operated on the basis of the opinial 
of the Department of Justice, and the opinion of the Department of Justa 
must have been based on some legal entity. ¢ 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 


Mr. ARGUE: What is the legal basis of the operation of the museum? 7 : 
was my question. 


Mr. RoBertTSoN: I would have to get the detail from the Department 9 of 
Justice. ; 


=n 
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shiz: ARGUE: ‘Perhaps the minister could tell the committee the legal or 
tatutory basis for the operation of the museum. 


Mr. COTE: The legal or statutory basis for the operation of the museum is 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources Act. I have 
1ot the section immediately at hand; I think it is section 7 or 8, and it directs the 
minister to accumulate and obtain ‘all necessary information in order that the 
ninister can afford to the people of Canada a full and complete knowledge of 
he paleontology, botany, archzology, ethnology, fauna and flora of Canada. 
Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Cété’s recollection is relatively accurate. As I understand 
it the legal basis is section 9 of chapter 4 of the Statutes of Canada, 1953-54 
vhich reads as follows: 


The minister has the control, management and administration of 
the National Museum of Canada, and shall collect, classify and arrange 
for exhibition in the museum of such specimens as are necessary to 
afford complete and exact knowledge of the geology, mineralogy, pale- 
ontology, archeology, ethnolgy and fauna and flora of Canada. 


| I may be mistaken, but is not this in the Statutes of Canada the total legal 
xistence of the museum? 


Mr. CétTE: I think that is substantially correct, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr Arcus: In view of the minister’s comprehensive statement as to the 
hurpose of the museum, the desire of the minister and of the government to 
ee that more Pou tedce in this field is accumulated, and that the people of 
his country are educated in regard to our history, so that they can become 
nore conscious of the ancestry and of the history of our nation, does the minister 
10t feel it would be more acceptable and a better, more business-like arrange- 
nent if he and his department could give consideration to bringing in a compre- 
iensive act that would set out the objectives of the National Museum, the 
ibjectives of government policy, as stated by the minister—with which I am not 
juarrelling—so that the foundation, the legal foundation of the museum may be 
i more exact, specific and comprehensive terms? 

' I think one could argue the minister’s statement this afternoon is a very, 
Bry generous interpretation of the legal powers created in this section; and 
“am not putting that forward as a critical suggestion at all. 

The minister said, ‘“‘We have a comprehensive policy’’, but my suggestion 
8, the legal basis for the operation of the museum, while it may have been 
dequate at one time is most inadequate and most unacceptable at this time. 


| Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have no hesitation in saying the idea has 
ften passed through my mind. I did read about a bill sent in 1957 to set up 
he two museums under a statutory basis, which seemed to me to be a good 
dea, but it was unfortunate they slipped up on a technicality. I would cer- 
ainly say that I would be glad to consider that idea. | 
| Mr. Arcus: I wonder if while the minister is considering it—and I think 
his is the natural question—that he would consider then, as I think that he 
vould have to, dividing the museum in a legal way into the two obvious divi- 
ions into which it now falls? In other words, such a comprehensive act would 
urely carry into effect in a legal way, or in a more comprehensive way, the 
ecommendations of the Massey Commission as to the setting up of the 
tanadian museum of natural history? 

_ Mr. Haminton (Qu’Appelle): Yes. I think, if an act was set up, it cer- 
ainly would set up the divisions of human history and natural history. I 
vould like to suggest—speaking now, without too much reflection—there are 
ther things lacking: we have not a civil aviation museum in Canada at the 
yresent time. We do have the War Museum. I think there is a good deal of 
aerit in taking a look at the War Museum and the Human History and 
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Natural History branches of. the present National Museum, and the necessit 
for an aviation museum; and seeing if it could not be worked into a compre- : 
hensive act that would cover all of them. ray 


Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, apparently the museum, for adiinistheeale 
purposes, has been divided into two branches. I wonder if we can be given, 
in some detail, the way the moneys are divided between the two branches, 
the way the personnel are divided between the two branches, and so on? | 

In the details of the estimates everything is lumped together, so it is 
impossible to say what sum of money is used by each branch, the number of 
personnel, the qualifications of the various personnel, and so on. 


| 


Mr. CotrE: Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer that question. 
The Natural History Branch has 21 employees, excluding three on the 
director’s staff; or a total of 24. 
The Human History Branch has 17 members, excluding three on the 
director’s staff; or a total of 20. 
There are six persons in the National War Museum, atinehed for adminis= - 
trative purposes to the Human History branch. 
There are 26 other persons employed seasonally. So that the total of 
persons— te 


Mr. Arcurt: Are they employed now—excuse me—are the 26 employed 
now; is this the season, or will they be employed later on? 3 


Mr. COTE: This is the season. 
Mr. Argue: They are now employed? 7 


Mr. CétTE: Not all of them, but I should think the majority, nearly all of 
them now. 
This makes a total for the National Museum of Canada, all told, in position, 
of 105 positions, including six for the War Museum. That is the total number 
of positions on the staff of both museums and the War Museum. 
So far as the estimates are concerned, Mr. Chairman, I think I could give 
you the figures for 1957-58, 1958-59, 1959-60, and the amounts allocated to 
each branch. a 
In 1957 and 1958 the Natural History Branch was allocated $205,000. Te 
do not think the committee wants it down to the last cent? ; 


Mr. ARGUE: No. 


Mr. Cért: The Human History Branch, $146,000; and the common serv- 
ices, $99,000; with the War Museum, which amount was then included in the 
Department of National Defence estimates, under which the War Museum was ? 
to be found, $27,000, in round numbers. ee 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, however, I should like to go back and correct 
an error in personnel, because I am sure the committee members, by this | 
time, will have added up those figures and found this does not add up to 105 
persons. on 

I omitted 29 persons being employed in common services, which are the 4 
services of display, the educational service, photography, library, and mechanical — 
section, as well as the administration section, which serves both branches ‘ 
of the museum. e 

Continuing then, the figures for 1958-59: the Natural History Branch’s — 
estimates amounted to $251,000. a 

The Human History Branch, $236,000. The common services, $102,000; and . 
the War Museum, $28,000. ; 

In 1959-1960 the breakdown between the services is as follows: Natura ip 
History, $265,000; Human History, $256,000; common services, $119,000 and the 
War Museum, $34, 000. 
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MUSEUM OF HUMAN HISTORY 


MARLEAU, Miss M.A Y. 


ARCHAEOLOGY SECTION 


MACNEISH, RS 


TAYLOR, WE 
OSCHINSKY ,L. (fb/A2) 
CAPES, Miss K.H 
ROBERTS, WG 
DELLAIRE, JV A 
FUNKE, ML. (fb/T) 


-OWV@M@NOunD 


SEASONAL POSITIONS 


Special Project 
Museology — TO 


Ethnology Projects 
Eastern Arctic Eskimo — | Museum Adviser 
Western Minorities 


Gulf of St Lowrence 
Newfoundland 

Ontorio Minorities 

Maritimes — | Museum Adviser 


CHARRON,E (fb/A02) 
Mc KEOWN, M D 
CHOQUETTE, Miss B.M 
SPENCE, R O 

AIRTH, Miss A.J 
MACKENZIE, D.CC 
BRUNET, Miss M_ |. (fb/S) 


SEASONAL POSITIONS 


4502 To! 

4500 TO! 

450! SA 

3000R Museum Adviser 
3001R Museum Adviser 
3002R Museum Adviser 
3003R Museum Adviser 
3004R Museum Adviser 
3005R Museum Adviser 
3007 Cook 

3008R_ Lobourer 
3009R Lobourer 
3O010R Labourer 

3011 R Labourer 


ARCHAEOLOGY PROJECTS 


Victoria Is — | Museum Adviser 
Survey of Labrador Coast — Physical 
Anthropology — | Museum Adviser 
Prairie Provinces — | Cook & | Lobourer 
British Columbia — 2 Labourers 
Early Man-Ontorio & Quebec - | SA & 
Museum Adviser 
Newfoundiand —— | Museum Adviser & 
| Lobourer 
Yukon — |! Lobourer 
Kingston iO: 


WAR MUSEUM 


TO7 MURRAY, LF 
(fb/Secretary & Curator) 
MILLETTE, P 
(tb/Asst Curator ) 
ROBERTS, T.A 
BUTLER, PE 
LACEY, 8 .P 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A — _— Anthropologist 

AO — Administrative Officer 

AT — __ Assistont Technician 

B — Biologist 

Cc — Clerk 

Co — _ Carpenter 

CSM — = Cleaning Service Mon 

D0 — __ Draftsman 

HC — Head Clerk 

L  — _— Librorian 

MA — _ Museum Assistant 

MC — _ Maintenance Croftsmon 

PC — _ Principal Clerk 

Ss — __ Stenogropher 

SA. — Student Assistant 

Sn — — Storeman 

SP — __ Senior Photographer 

T= Technician 

LO Technical Officer 

Ty — Typist 

P = — __ Photographer 
NOTES 


1 fb/ filled by 
2 All positions carry prefix R — 
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D: roduce it at some later date for the records of ie committee—I wonder if 


you could give us the names of the people who are now engaged in each 
of these services, and their salaries? 


: Mr. Cétk: I think I can give you the full list, Mr. Chairman, not directly 
salaries, but by positions, and these positions give the key to he See: or 
t e salary range in the Natural History Branch. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Do you want all the clerks and typists, right 
lown the list? 


perhaps it could be produced now, for the record, and laid on the table, so to 
peak? 

_ -Mr. Céré: I could have this chart tabled, and the positions are shown here 

completely, with the names of the individuals, the rank of position—such as, 

.0, Standing for biologist 5, and so on. The ariele thing is comprehensively 

set out here. I would be ‘deliehted to table that now for printing in the 


- ‘The CuHarrman: Is that agreed, gentlemen? 
Agreed 


The table is as follows: 


Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Argue is preparing for the next 

question, I am sitting here wondering how the museum goes about dissemin- 

es to the Canadian public all of this very admirable work it is doing, which 
s really what it is set up to do, is it not to inform the Canadian public of all 
hese objectives? How do you go about doing that? 


‘Mr. Cores I Seoul say that the dissemination of this ee is done 
eS is beginning now—is by itinerant exhibitions. We have rok got very far 
¥i th that. The third is by lectures within the museum; and the fourth, primarily 

y publications of various descriptions for the Ecionine world and for popular 
intormation Then the fifth is by radio and television programs. We have not 
‘had any very recently, but a couple of years ago we had a series of televised 
programs on the National Museum. Possibly Dr. Russell could elaborate on that. 


Mr. L. S. RUSSELL (Director, Natural History Branch National Museum of 
Canada): Mr. Chairman, I would like to elaborate on the question of publications 
which was mentioned a Mr. Coté. These are primarily scientific publications, of 
which the bulletin of the National Museum is well known throughout the world 
of learning and has gone into a series of something over 200 numbers. 
In addition to these purely scientific, or largely scientific publications we 
‘issue various pamphlets and special publications which are aimed at the inter- 
sted but non-specialist reader. Among these are Some Canadian Birds, 
‘Mammals of Canada, and various works, some by Dr. Barbeau on Canadian 
‘folklore, folk music and folk culture. In addition to these we have leaflets, post 
cards and various more or less ad hoc publications to meet particular needs. 
We are trying to build up this side of the museum’s publication without 
any way diminishing the volume and quality of our scientific series. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Would I be correct in saying that those who are closest to 


Mr. ARGUE: I Wonder it you have it here, fine; if you have not, you could | 


Mr. Arcur: I am not wishing to taking up the time of the committee, but. 


oo have a much eee opportunity of enjoying the fruits of the work of the 
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any way be overcome. To that end we have prepared travelling exhibits ar 
we have emphasized the publication series greatly, simply ‘because 1t> is ‘th 
one thing that is equally available throughout Canada. 74 4 
We hope that as we get our own house in order with new aahibi anc 
better facilities, the extension services will be greatly increased. But I may sa 
that we do lend a great many specimens to schools and other agencies outside 
Ottawa; we supply photographs, we supply information—and that takes Up é 
great deal of the time of the scientific staff, in answering letters throughout 
Canada and abroad. Any way that we see possible to overcome the geopraphi | 
barrier, we seize upon it. But, at the same time, if we can offer services to 
the Penal of Ottawa without in any way cutting down our services to Canad a 
as a whole, we feel that we are doing our duty in so doing. zi 
I mention specificaily the lecture series which has been going on now 
for about 30 years and which, naturally, is primarily available to the people of 
Ottawa. This, I think, has peouent us a great deal of credit and it is certainly 
something that we plan to continue. 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, under the various groups listed in the estimate r os 
we have such listings as technical officer, technician, museum assistant, museum 
adviser, and soon. I wonder if the committee could be given—very briefly— 
scope of these officers and a description of the type of work that is done by he 
persons in each section, or group? wy 


Mr. RUSSELL: These classifications, of course, originated with the Civil 
Service Commission, and we try, as far as possible, to fit our organization into 
their broader elassification of employees in the public service. 

Starting at the top, we have a group of scientific officers who are, in i 
all cases, university-trained men, the majority of them with the degree ol 
doctor of philosophy. These rigies up the ranks of the biologists and anthro- 
pologists. q 

The category of technical officer is a somewhat intermediary one, and con 
monly it is held by persons with a modest academic training, such as general 
training in university without graduate work, or possibly years of experience 
in the particular field without academic training of any sort—but, because | of 
their experience, recognized specialists. However, we do not like to use this 
category, because it is a kind of intermediate one—which is not entirely 
desirable. . a 

Then we have the technical staff, whose duty it is—under the direc ion 
of the scientific staff—to prepare and maintain the collections and prepare 
exhibits. Here, again, we have a number of categories which—I must confess— 
sometimes mystify me. But they range all the way from high-ranking techs ‘ 
nicians down to museums assistants. 

The term ‘“‘museum adviser” is a strange one which—again, I must confessal 
I do not know the origin of. This, however, is a position which is available 
to the museum for appointment without going through the Civil Service Con a- 
mission, and is used mainly for the appointment of junior assistants in field 
work. 

We have student assistants, who are appointed through the Civil Service 
Commission and they, of course, are university students training in the particula 1 
field in which they are working. I am not sure I have covered all this 
miscellanea of ranks and titles, but those are the principal ones which we 
have, in addition to the usual array of clerks, stenographers, typists and so on. 

Mr. ArcuE: In the establishment of these categories, you do not make 
recommendations as to the terminology; you just leave that for the Civil 
Service Commission? he a 
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Mr. RUSSELL: We specify the kind of person we want, and in consultation 
with our own personnel people and the Civil Service Commission, we decide 
zpon the appropriate title and rank. 

Mr. ARGUE: In what group are your archaeologists; where do they fit in? 

Mr. RussELL: Originally they were all classified anthropologists, but due 
“0 certain difficulties in the classification it was agreed some years ago that 
the senior members of the anthropological sections, archaeology, ethnology, 
physical anthropology, should be classified as biologists, which would enable 
them to receive a salary comparable to their opposite numbers in the Natural 
distory Branch. You will notice some of them in the Human History Branch 
ure called anthropologists and some biologists, but this in no way affects the 
work they are doing. 
| Mr. ArcGuE: I see there has been a reduction of one person in the classifica- 
sion biologist 5. Could you tell me what has happened to the one person? 

Mr. RUSSELL: We currently have a vacancy for a biologist 4, but I am 
10t aware of any reduction in the classification biologist 5. 

Mr. ArGuE: The estimates show that in 958-1959 you had four biologists 5 
and in the estimates for this year it shows three. 
| Mr. RUSSELL: The only biologists 5 currently are the chiefs of the zoology, 
ootany and archaeology sections and the senior archaeologist. The head of the 
inthropology section is Cue a biologist 4 and that position is being filled 
»y competition. 


_ Mr. ArGuE: The person who held that position has vacated it? 
Mr. RUSSELL: Yes. 
Mr. ARGUE: Who was that? 
Mr. RusseELu: Mr. Rioux, who is now with Carleton University. 


_ Mr. ArGuE: There has been the elimination of two craftsman 4 from this 
rear’s estimates. Could you tell the committee why that has been done? 


_ Mr. Russf.u: In the case of the craftsmen it is simply a juggling of titles. 
At one time we were advised these two carpenters would receive better prospects 
n respect of superannuation and other privileges if they were reclassified from 
he classification of carpenter to the classifications of maintenance craftsman. 
[his was done, and then it was discovered there were certain disadvantages 
o them in that classification and they were put back in their original classifica- 
ion under the prevailing rates. This actually was merely a paper transaction. 
never affected their salary or actual status. I am afraid I missed the third 
do0sition that was questioned. 

Mr. ArcuE: In last year’s estimates there were two museum assistants 
| and 3 museum asssitants 1. This year the two museum assistants 2 have 
yeen eliminated and there is an addition of one position for museum assistant 
, making four in all. What has happened in this case? Why has there been 
| change here? 

Mr. RusseLu: These are reclassifications. There has not been any decrease 
h staff in this respect. It is additional duties or simply promotions as deserved 
ly long service. 

_ Mr. Arcue: Could you tell the committee what you have by way of 
ecretarial or stenographic help in the museum? 


- Mr. RusseEtu: There is one secretary and one typist for each director. In 
ddition, there is approximately one typist or stenographer per section, making 
our for the principal sections. Education has assistance of this sort ae there 
lave been one or two additional ones brought in in the Human History Branch 
0 cover special requirements. Essentially, however, it is one per section. 
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Mr. ArGcuE: If VDL are oie to get out a good deal of information . and 
carry on a good deal of activity in the museum, how can a total of s 
persons do all the typing, and so on, which is necessary for the 31 se ts 
involved and the other technical help which you have in the museum? 
would seem to me you are very short in stenographic help if the museum is 
in fact being active in disseminating some of its information. a 

Mr. RussELL: I would say there are times when additional stenographic 
help would be of assistance, but in contrast to this during the summer when 
the scientific officers are in the field the stenographic staff have an opportunity 
to get caught up in such long-term work as preparation of manuscripts. Our 
need is not so much in the purely mechanical side of typing and the preparation 
of letters and manuscripts as in the clerical work which goes with the main- 
tenance and recording of the vast collections we have. In this regard I would 
agree in order to do our tasks we probably do need additional assist aa 

Mr. Arcus: For collecting? 

Mr. RussELu: No; for preparing the records of the collections. We have 
tried to do this on a temporary basis, but it is not satisfactory. Our records 
are not as up-to-date as we would like to have them. It has fallen on the 
scientific staff sometimes to prepare and take care of these records. I do not 
think this is a satisfactory arrangement, but we are doing the best we can 
with what is at our disposal. 4 

_ Mr. Argue: How far back are you going in catching up ath some of the 
records? “_ 

Mr. RussELL: Some of them are two or three years behind. 

Mr. Argue: And some go back further than that? 


Mr. RussEuu: No. : 
Mr. Arcur: There are no specimens down there which have been there 
for many years and are not specified? B, 
Mr. RussELu: Only the ones such as the dinosaurs, the removal of whit 
is a colossal job. It is not the paper work which is the problem as much as 
simply the mechanics of preparing the specimens for study. Other than that, 
we are within two or three years of being up to date. However, I do not think x 
this is good enough for a museum. } 


Mr. Argue: How good would be good enough; about a year back? . 


Mr. RUSSELL: Yes. "7 
Mr. NietsEN: May I ask how long this situation has prevailed where 
you have been short-staffed and you have scientific personnel doing clerical 
work in your department? a 
Mr. RussELu: I think it has always been characteristic of the National 
Museum, and we are rapidly improving. A figure of three years is a good 
deal better than it has been in the past. At one time there was possibly none 
of this clerical work being done; I am speaking of the ‘thirties’ and during the 
last war when anything which was being done was being done by the scientific 
staff such as were there. a 
Mr. Nretsen: Mr. Chairman, I assume that in the other countries similar 
work is carried out and I also assume you are aware to some degree of the 
extent to which those other countries carry on this similar work. Could the 
witness tell the committee how we in Canada compare with the progress which 
has been made in other countries? Fy 


Mr. RussELL: This would depend a little bit on the country with which 
the comparison is being made. For our size, and on the scientific side particu-. 
larly, we compare favourably with the United States. In respect of older 
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perhaps not as well kept but our output of scientific work is comparable 
or our size. : . ; 
_ Mr. NIELSEN: How about the salaries of scientific personnel in the depart- 
nt? Do they compare favourably with the salaries paid in other countries. 
|to scientists doing similar work? , 
_ Mr. RusseELi: Well, I would have to compare that, Mr. Chairman, with 
yur general level of salaries in other comparable occupations such as univer- 
sities. I would say on comparing them with other institutions of learning in 
nada, that our museum employees do receive salaries which are about as_ 
good as the comparisons one could make between, let us say, the national. 
museums in the United States, and the leading United States universities. In 
sther words, the scale is about correct, but I would not like to draw comparisons _ 
on an international basis. 
Mr. Nieusen: As far as you are aware do you feel there is any dissatisfaction 
within your division as to the salary level? 
g ‘Mr. RussELL: No, not in general way. There may be individual cases 
aera in the lower ranks of technicians and assistant technicians; but 
here again, I would agree that these men—I would like to see them, in other 
words, get more money, but their salaries are comparable, and in fact are 
setter than those of similar employees of other Canadian museums. 
E Mr. NIELSEN: When was the last raise that these personnel obtained? 
‘Can you tell me, roughly? 
|, Mr. RussELLt: During the last revisions of civil service salaries. There 
mas been no special provision within the museum. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Thank you. 

_ Mr. SLOGAN: In your anthropology department I notice you received 35 

Teels of folk songs from the National Film Board. It specifies the number of 
pieces which were collected from indians in various areas and it also mentions 

Ukrainians in Winnipeg. What would that consist of? 

Mr. RussELu: These are tape recordings which have been made. You are 
peaking of the ones turned over by the National Film Board? 


% Mr. SLOGAN: Yes. : 
a Mr. Russet: I do not have direct information on this. Perhaps Mr. Taylor 
may have, but he is an archeologist rather than an ethnologist. Neither of us 
have information on this particular item, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. SLoGAN: Could you dig some up for us? 

Mr. RUSSELL: Yes, I could do that. 

- Mr. ArcuE: There are 11 museum advisers listed as seasonal. I wonder 
‘if we could be told whether these 11 are now appointed? | 
Mr. RussELt: They are not all employed, but about 9 of them are currently. — 
ie ~ Mr. Arcuge: Some of them are not Canadians? 


. Mr. RussELL: There is one very distinguished name among them which I 
‘would like to put on record. I refer to Dr. Helen Creighton, who has worked 
‘with the museum for years in the capacity of museum advisor, seasonal. I 
think it is unfortunate, but Dr. Creighton has been happy to operate on this 
‘basis, and I think the museum has been honoured by having her associated with 


us over the years even in this humble capacity. 


. 
‘Mr. Arcus: Could you give us the names of other advisers who have now 
been appointed? 


Mr. RussELL: There is one young man from Saskatchewan, Mr. Routley, 
who is working currently with the biological expedition; and there is another 
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one whose name I do not have, but who has just been appointed to the museum 
and who is with the biological expedition in Saskatchewan. I am afraid I 
would have to refresh my memory from the documents for the others. There 
are some who would be in connection with the Botanical Congress which i 
about to take place, and when field assistants will be required for the Rocky 
Mountain expedition or excursion for that congress. I would have to consult 
the files for the others. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): May I interrupt for a moment, Mr. Chainmail 
You heard the name of Saskatchewan mentioned. I think you are aware that 
we are doing a cooperative job with the government of Saskatchewan in the 
area which will be flooded out for the Saskatchewan dam. There are just six 
years to work on it. We have taken the most haste we could under the | 
circumstances to get it done. ae 


Mr. ARGUE: How many people are employed out there in the Saskatchewan 
field? P 


Mr. RUSSELL: There are two employed in that project, and one otha 
the survey of amphibians and reptiles in Saskatchewan. In addition there is 
one scientist on contract in the archaeological survey, from the University of 
Toronto. 


Mr. COTE: I would like to say that in the list of positions which I tabled, 
there is to be found under the various sections the projects as they were visu-_ . 
alized in April, 1959, and the distribution of advisers to them. 


Mr. ARGUE: Are all the seasonal advisers who have now been employed — 
Canadians? © Z 


Mr. RUSSELL: To the best of my knowledge, yes. i 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Would it make any difference? § : 
Mr. ARGUE: I would prefer Canadians, myself, yes. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): So would I, but if you want the scientifigl ; 
knowledge and you cannot get Canadians of that standard, you would not have 
any objections to using Swedes, Danes, Dutch or Americans? 


Mr. ARGUE: I would have a very long look to try to find Canadians. 


Gy 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): But you would have no objection if you 
could not get Canadians? % 
Mr. ARGUE: Rather than have the work left undone, no. But is seems to 
me, if we are going to have asides now, that perhaps the hunting was not done ; 
thoroughly enough in certain instances, because there seems to be quite a — 
number of non-Canadians who have been appointed to very important positicn =a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is quite a number? 


Mr. ARGUE: I think there are 5 non-Canadians in very important posi- — 
tions. I am in favour of Canadians, and I am in favour of others as a second ~ 
choice. I am not opposed to people who are non-Canadians being employed — 
when they can do a great service for this country. But I feel that with 
important positions particularly, as the minister said in outlining the purposes 
of the museum to train Canadians in their own historical background, that I 
would be biased in favour of Canadians, and I think that, other things being = 
equal, Canadians would do a better job for Canada. a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think you are saying what we all believe 
and hope. But one of the great disappointments to us who are in this work a 
is that there is a very great difficulty in getting highly qualified Canadians. Ia 
have spoken to the presidents of two universities and asked what they could — 
do about setting up sections in their universities for certain of these scientific 
subjects, when we, in our department, could provide summer work for those — 
students. Most of our students in this line of work have to go to the United - 
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fates to get the necessary training. I have done what I could within my 
mited powers of suggestion in my contacts with old friends in the hope that 
we could do something about it. 

| I hope in one or two cases to see sections being developed in the universities 
ec would Bioeee those students with an opportunity for the training that 


‘ Mr. ArGuE: I agree with the minister’s objective and I hope it will be 
accomplished. I hope it is not just an objective which is set forth with little 
fone to fulfill it. I think as Canadians we should be extremely careful not to 
AAmericanize to a greater extent than is necessary such an important function 
af government, particularly, and such an important function to the people of 
his country, as the minister has set forth, in the shape of the Naviquat Museum 
and its various branches. 


| Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think we can agree with you, but there is 
ust one question which I think is important. Ordinarily in the realm of science 
we do not distinguish between nationalities except in certain very vital and 
iensitive points. 

- Mr. ARGUE: Oh! 


_ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The trend of events after the war has shown 
hat there was a type of nationalism developed. For example, the United States 
las agreed to share its scientific information with Great Britain, and Canada on 
‘ertain matters. 

_ I think most of us believe it would be very wrong to try and set forth a 
‘reed that all scientific things and knowledge should be done purely on a national 
basis. I grant you that as Canadians all of us would prefer if we could get capable 
Panadians, but I would hate to see a position advocated where you would say 
i scientist must be obtained within the country and could not be interchanged. 
‘do not think you are going that far. 

_ Mr. ArGuE: You started out by saying that since the end of the war there 
las been greater interest in international and scientific information, and you 
aid the Americans are vying with Canadians and others in the interest they are 
howing in such information. That is good; it is excellent. But as a nation— 
ind I think other nations are guilty of the same thing—-we have been too ready 
0 assume that extremely important scientific information should be kept under 
vraps and be kept secret on the excuse that it has something to do with security. 
{gain, do not misunderstand me. I am all for protecting the security of the 
iation, as we are required to do; but sometimes I think it is used as an excuse 
jo retain scientific information that should not be retained because it has nothing 
it all to do with security. 


_ Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, are we not getting removed from the subject 


Mr. NIELSEN: Are we not supposed to be discussing the museum? 


Mr. HamMILTOon (Qu’Appelle): The member is right. I would like to put in 
ny observation because I hope the hon. member is not suggesting we can only 
ure Canadians, even if we had to use mediocre ones. You are in agreement 
vith me that we all prefer Canadians but, in the interest of science, if there are 
food young Americans, Dutch and Swedes—and I mention these because they 
lave worked for us in our northland—and we are short, if we cannot get Cana- 
lians, you would have no objection to these men coming in and helping us out. 
Mr. Arcus: I think my position already has been made clear on the record. 
have already stated my position. However, I do emphasize again that in a 
_ 21457-7—23 
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place like the National ROR: which has people in high placed positioned th 
government, the minister and the people who are responsible should exert ev 
effort to see that qualified Canadians are placed in those positions. I © 
somewhat with alarm the growing numer of Americans who are being pe cer 
in these positions. ra 

Now, on principle, the minister and I are in agreement, but I am ju st 
stressing my desire that the government and the minister should make extra. 
ordinary efforts to try to fill important positions in the national service, in the 
Canadian public service, with Canadians, particularly in a field like this w 
has to do with the very origin of our nation and our national quality. 


Mr. Nretsen: Mr. Chairman, again I can say, as the minister has said, that 
I am sure we are all in agreement with the member that Canadians should be 
given priority in employment with the museum. However, I feel perhaps there 
has been an unintentional implication left by the member that something less 
than every possible effort was exerted to have Canadians in these positions. In 
order to clarify this, this question should be put to the minister or the assistant 
deputy minister, Mr. Cété: Was every possible effort made to hire Canadians 
for those positions which are now held by Americans? 


Mr. HamittTon (Qu’Appelle): I will start the answer off, and perhaps my 
officials can check me. I have not had an intimate knowledge over the years 
but at the present time out of 105 positions on the museum staff there are fou 
American. top-notch men who have taken the oath of office and have swo rn 
allegiance to their job and the country for which they are working. This is 
not a growing number. At one time the great majority of the staff in the 
museum, as I understand it, were Americans because we did not have suitably y 
qualified Canadians. 


Mr. ARGUE: How many were there two years ago? 


Mr. COTE: Two years ago there were Dr. MacNeish, Dr. Langston ar id | 
Dr. Crum, which makes three. oe 


Mr. ArGuUE: And now? 


Mr. Coté: Four. Mr. Chairman, I fines one of the explanations is thath 
are able to fill very few positions in Canada for palaeontologists or expert 
living mosses or physical anthropology. We in the department have tried to 
Canadians for these positions and, as you know, the Civil Service Commission 
is a very jealous guardian of that requirement of the act, that is, that we must 
have Canadians employed where available and if United States citizens are 
employed in Canada, there must be a certificate from the Civil Service Cor n- 
mission saying no one else in Canada is available. 


Mr. ArGuE: It also requires an order in council. 
Mr. Coté: Yes, it has to be looked at by the governor in council. <a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The same thing applies to the provinces who 
have museums. In looking over their staffs I find they have the same difficulty 
as we have. 

As you gentlemen probably know, one of the finest museums in Canada 
is located in Regina and the Saskatchewan government was able to obtain n 
one of the most outstanding men in the world for that museum. He is an 
American. I imagine he has taken his oath of office and I think it wo" d 
render a great hardship on them if they lost a man of that calibre. I do 
not know how many others there are on the staff in Regina but I had a feeling 
while talking with the man in charge that they have no alternative, and when 
you see a good man who is available, you go for him. The first thing you 
want done is the job and scientists have a great tradition; they give their loyalty 
to the thought and the subject and not the country for whom they work. 


ae 
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_ Mr. Arcus: In that regard I do not think scientists can claim any more 
yalty to their job than other people. I think there is the same percentage of 
eople in other professions who are very loyal to the job they are doing; I 
9 not think it is confined to scientists, but I agree they have it. 
_ Mr. Nrievsen: Mr. Chairman, in order to follow this question to its logical 
zonclusion, I would like to ask one more question of Mr. Coté. 


3 The CHarrman: Would you proceed. 


St Mr. Nietsen: Mr. Coté, if the government had not obtained the services 
these four United States citizens who are now employed by the branch, do you 
feel that the job which the museum has undertaken to do would be accom- 
lished or in the process of being accomplished? 

Mr. Corr: Mr. Chairman, I think that the job would not be in the process 
of being accomplished other than at a more junior level in some cases. In 
the case of the physical anthropologist, the job would not be done; there are 
not any in Canada. We obtained the services of Dr. Oschinsky. In the case 
of mosses, I do not think it would be done and in the case of palaeontology, 
{ do not think it would be done. In the case of archaeology, it might be done 
at a more junior level. We have been able since to get the services of a 
Canadian archaeologist, but only one. 

ie. Mr. SLOGAN: Mr. Chairman, could I change the line of questioning? I 
would like to ask the minister if he is happy to have the National Museum 
under the administration of his department? 


Mr. Hamiton (Qu’Appelle): That is a very queer question! 
Mr. McFARLANE: He likes everything he is doing! 


Mr. Hami.tton (Qu’Appelle) : The Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources is one of the greatest choices that any minister could 
fave, because it has almost everything in it; and with my background and 
interest I am very proud to have the museum or any museum that collects 
knowledge and disseminates it. 


_ Mr. SitoGan: In the minister’s opinion, is not the museum mostly a cultural 
and historical institute? 

_ Mr. Haminton: (Qu’Appelle): Yes. 

— Mr. Stocan: Do you feel that with the expansion of your cannons it 
seems to be a caretaker department, into which everything is dumped that 
does not come under other specific departments? Do you not feel that very 
great emphasis is being placed upon northern development and so on? Do 
you feel you can give the attention and the leadership to this branch which 
it deserves and requires? 

Mr. Hamuton (Qu’Appelle): I think I have a few ideas yet on the subject 
[ could use. 

Mr. ArGuE: Do you want to fire the minister or just the branch? 


a - Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): If I am getting useless I suppose it would 
be easier to get rid of the minister! 

' As a matter of fact, this is a very interesting point and it is not my ob 
in this committee to discuss it. But as I understand the re-organization that 
took place some years ago, they organized around Citizenship and Immigration 
those things dealing with people, and around my department those things which 
did not deal with people so directly. After all, the museum is the study of 
the past, and it has a good deal of reference to people, as you know. How- 
ever, it is still more closely associated, probably, to the planning characteristics 
my department is supposed to specialize in. 

ra Mr. SLocan: My point is, I think a great deal more attention and emphasis 
has to be placed on preserving historical sites, our national culture, and so on. 


- f fae * 
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Earlier this season, in the House of Commons we heard a bill to advocat 
the establishment of a sports council. In another committee we have heard ¢ 
a situation where the Canada Council, at present, perhaps, is not under th 
supervision of government to the extent that it might be. : ; 

I have an historical site in my own riding, Lower Fort Garry. It says 
on the map here that it is a national historic site, but there is a sign in th 
entrance of the fort which says, ‘“Members only”, because now it is a pri 
club with a golf course, and is not even open to visitors. Those kinds of tl 
disturb me. I feel tice national historic sites should be preserved, and te 
visitors should be encouraged to visit these sites, and so on. 

I feel, if we could establish a ‘intent is your opinion of establishim 9 
a ministry under which such things as cultural, sports and historical develop 
ment could be administered? a 

Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): If that sign has not been taken dowr 
already, I guarantee it will be taken down soon, because I understood it hac a! 
already been taken down. 

As to whether there should be another ministry, you are asking me to g 
into a field I would hesitate to embark upon. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think in your question, Mr. Slogan, you forgot th 1e 
scientific aspect should have been included. You probably unintentionally 
forgot that. Any other questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. McGrecor: No, no other questions. I move we adjourn. 
Mr. ARGUE: I have some more questions. 
Mr. McGrecor: Go-ahead. 


| Mr. ArGuE: There is an item of savings due to staff turnover in 1958-59, 
the amount is $10,000 and in 1959-60 the amount is $22,000. Could we be told 
how this larger saving has come about? . 


Mr. Rosertson: Mr. Chairman, this is purely—if you like—a father 
guess. You will find the same sort of thing shown in a number of other 
branches. 

It is simply an attempt to forecast, on the basis of experience, what turn: 
over there may be, and, therefore, in a sense, what proportion of the salary 
may be un-drawn over the year; and, therefore, make an allowance fo 
They are not the same for Parks or Northern Administration Branches, as, 
for the Museum. . 

This would simply be on the basis of, and as a result of previous experience ; 
That is, it would appear we could make a slightly larger allowance to them 
than we had made the previous year, regarding the relationship that savi 
have to turnover. 


Mr. ArGuE: Could we be told how many resignations there have been i in 
the museum since the first of this year? 
Mr. COTE: There have been three resignations since the beginning of the 
year. : 

Mr. ARGUE: Who are they? 

Mr. C6TE: Miss Bujold, Mr. T. E. Lee of the Human History Branch, 
Dr. A. W. Cameron, of the Natural History Branch. 

Mr. ARGUE: Surely, there are more than that. 

Mr. C6TE: You may be right, sir. In the secretaries—yes, I am sorry, sif 
There has been a stenographer transferred to another position in government 


service in the museum. That is not a resignation. There is a Mrs. Atkinson 
who has resigned on marriage. Be 


Mr. ArcuE: And Dr. Rousseau? 
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ie Mr. COTE: Mr. Chairman, a moment ago Mr. Argue asked a question as to 
Ds why in the 1958-59 estimates there were four biologists 5, and why in 1959-60 
4 estimates there are only three. 

ep In the 1958-59 estimates, we had prepared them on the basis that the 
ss Civil Service Commission would agree to our recommendation for the reclassi- 
fication of one biologist 3 to a biologist 5, and that would have made 4 nee 
_ gists 5, in 1958-59. 

ta Miter the estimates had been approved—this recommendation which we 
had made was still subject to review by the Civil Service Commission, the 
_ Civil Service Commission did not agree with our recommendation, and agreed 
_ only to a reclassification to biologist 4. 

| So, while the estimates of last year were printed to show we had put 
forward four biologists 5, we had to carry that forward through to these 
_estimates this year. We never did get the fourth biologist 5. 

_. Mr. Arcus: Is the position of director of the Human History Branch now 
_ vacant? 

e Mr. COétTE: That is right, sir. 


Mr. ARGUE: I wonder what steps have been taken to fill that POSHIEE 
-Mr. ROBERTSON: None, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. ARGUE: Are any steps being taken? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Not at the moment. 


= Mr. ARGUE: Will steps be taken within the present fiscal year to fill this 
position? 


. Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I will be very candid about it. When I made 
_ the announcement in the house I said I was hoping things would quieten down, 
and when they quieted down and things were propitious, we would take steps 
to fill that position; because in the confusion that existed there for a while 
it would not be the right time to bring in a new director. But I think before 
'next April we can take steps along that line. 


_ Mr. ArGuE: Would the minister anticipate a Canadian will be appointed 
to this position? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would certainly expect a Canadian will 
get it if he meets the qualifications. That is, if there are suitable Canadians. 

As a matter of fact, on this question of the director, not only has he to be 
a man of some scientific achievement, but also a good administrator; and I 
een we can find those types of characteristics in Canada. 


Mr. ArGuE: I would think so too, Mr. Chairman. When Dr. Rousseau 
resigned, Mr. Chairman, it was stated by the assistant deputy minister that 
_he was being offered a position in the Department of Agriculture—or he would 
abe offered a position—one was available. I wonder if the committee could be 
told precisely what this position was; not just that it was a scientific position 
and an important position, and so on—what, precisely, was the position? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The indications here are that it was a 
scientific job as a botanist, with a maximum salary range of $9,420. But we 
can find out what the actual category was. I do recall seeing it. 

Mr. ARGUE: That position was vacant, or it was being created? 

- Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Robertson could answer that, because 
he did the negotiating. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: The position was this: the Department of Agriculture 
indicated that they would be glad to have Dr. Rousseau join them because of 


his qualifications as an ethnobotanist, and they said they would be prepared 
‘to do that if his position—and the position is, in a sense, a “slot’”—could be 
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transferred from our department to the Department of Agriculture; and i it 
were transferred, it would be reclassified to whatever the botanist cate OT} 
is that has a top level of $9,420. ee 

This was discussed by them with the Civil Service Cdrnimiccion, and the 
Civil Service Commission agreed that if we were prepared to make th t 
transfer, they were prepared to authorize the transfer of that position and 
the reclassification accordingly. We said we were prepared to arrange the 
transfer. So there was a position that would be created at the botanist level 
that has a maximum $9,420. But I have forgotten exactly what the grade of 
botanist is, at this point. z. 


Mr. ARGUE: Under what authority would such a transfer be made? What 
are the mechanics of having such a transfer made—order in council, Civil 
Service Commission? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Civil Service Commission. It does not require an order 
in council, I know that. = an 

Mr. HamittTon (Qu’Appelle): May I correct. the record? ‘You used the 
word “resignation” for Dr. Rousseau, did you not? There was no resignation 
from Dr. Rousseau. I had the task of recommending his separation from 
the Civil Service. et 


Mr. ARGUE: You are not certain how that would be done? “y 


Mr. RoBeRTSON: It would certainly be done by the Civil Service Commi 4 
sion, but I am not familiar with their mechanics. But it can be done under 
‘the Civil Service Commission. a 


Mr. ArGuE: The position would not have been open for competition? 


Mr. RopertTson: It would be a Civil Service transfer, which is something 
that is frequently done. er 


Mr. ARGUE: Without a competition? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, without a competition. 
Mr. ARGUE: By the Civil Service Commission? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: That is correct. 


Mr. ARGuE: I wonder if the committee could be told, in general, what 
scientific work is now being done in the Arctic by the museum: what general 
type of work is being done this summer, who is cooperating in the work, who 
is paying for it, and so on? = “a 


Mr. NIELSEN: Does the member mean above the sixtieth parallel, or the 
Arctic? There is a big difference. an 


Mr. ARGUE: Let us take the larger question, then. - 
Mr. NIELSEN: Northern Canada and the Arctic? 4 
Mr. ARGUE: Yes. a 


Mr. COTE: I think you will find a good deal of that information on the 
chart that was filed with the committee. The expeditions—or field eae 
which the national museum have in mind are listed therein. Among the 
zoological projects there is one project concerning coastal Labrador birds. ; 
That is not as high up as the member for Yukon had in mind, but it is one that 
is in a more remote area. That is all in that section. 

In the botanical projects there is one scheduled for the Churchill River. 
For the ethnological projects there is one in the eastern Arctic concerni: 
-eastern Arctic Eskimos. In the archaeology projects there is a survey to ba 
carried out by the physical anthropologists on the coast of Labrador. Ther 
is one project on Victoria Island, which I think since that time has pee 
-changed to Mansell Island. There is another project that was scheduled ft 
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‘the See plus another field project of the Eskimos of Rankin Inlet, Baker 
Lake and adjacent areas. Those are the projects under the National Museum. 
5” 

ea Mr. ARGUE: To what extent are they joint projects with United States 
institutions or with other countries, if at all? 


ee = 


= Mr. CoTE: None this year; there are no joint ones with the United States 
this year. 


Mr. ARGUE: Is there any institution which itself is composed of members 
rom different countries, or any institution of any other country that is fi- 
nancially involved, or in the jurisdictional field, with regard to these coming 
projects? 


‘not wishing to contradict you, but I just want to make certain that that 
nswer is fully accurate and that there are no institutions other than strictly 
Canadian institutions involved in any of these proposed surveys, and so forth. 
: Mr. CotTE: I am informed that this is correct, with one exception. Mr. 
Taylor can give us that. 
a Mr. W. E. TayLor (Archaeologist, Human History Branch, National Museum 
of Canada): Mr. Chairman, we have one contract with a serologist—a blood 
type specialist—in Winnipeg, Dr. Chown. He is operating conjointly with an 
American mixed expedition working on Southampton Island. 
A Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I think I should add some- 
‘thing here with regard to what the member for Assiniboia may be asking. 
Within this department, this is all the information they can give you.. But 
‘there is also an Arctic institute, composed of individuals in Canada, the United 
‘States and Denmark. I cannot give you, at the moment, just what projects 
they have on this year. The government does pay a grant to this institute. 
Mr. ArcuE: The Canadian government pays a grant to the Arctic Institute 
-of North America? 
t Mr. ROBERTSON: We pay a grant of $10,000 per year to the Arctic Institute. 
It is carried under the Northern Research Coordination Centre. 
fs Mr. ARGUE: Within your knowledge, do you: know approximately the 
amount of money that is contributed by other sources to the Arctic Institute? 
4 Mr. RoBertson: I do not know in dollar terms. We could probably get 
‘that from the institute or from our own records. It receives substantial amounts 
: by way of contracts from various agencies for various work. It does not work 
just in the Canadian arctic; it does work in Greenland, some in Alaska, and 
‘a certain amount in the off-shore areas, not within the limits of any particular 
‘country. I believe it has started in the Antarctic. The Defence Research Board 
‘on occasion has contracts with them; whether or not it has this year I am 
| not sure. 
Mr. COTE: I gave an indication of the contracts which have been concluded 
“so far. If the committee is interested we have another contract which is being 
‘considered now which involves work by Mr. Malaurie who is French, with 
Mr. S. E. Frederiksen, who is a United States citizen. Both these gentlemen 
“would go north on a project for the department if this is approved by Treasury 
| Board. 
Mr. ARGUE: I take it hat you do not have any information as to the 

‘amount of non-Canadian money. going to the Arctic Institute? 

Mr. Rospertson: All I know is that the non-Canadian money is greatly 
in excess of the Canadian money. I know it is much in excess. I could get 


‘that for you. 


2 “e 
a 


E As I understood your answer, you said it was strictly Canadian. I am ~ 
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-— 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If the Arctic Institute does any work 
Canadian territories it has to ask for our permission. 


Mr. ARGUE: No Canadian has to get permission from the Arctic Institute t i 
go into any part of Canada? This is not such a facetious question, as it 
seem in view of the minister’s reply last year in respect of a very importa nt 
person in his department who waited so long for permission. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): He was not in our department. This is a 
terrible slur on the Department of Northern Affairs. The case referred to | 
not in our department. 


Mr. ARGUE: The case to which the minister referred? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That does not happen any more. 


Mr. ARGUE: I am very pleased to hear that, Mr. Chairman. I would lik ce 
to get some further idea, if I can, to what extent the Arctic Institute will be e 
in Canada this year? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I do not know offhand. We could find out from the 
institute what their plans are or we may have it on record in our department. P 
We keep in close touch with them and probably have the information. 


Mr. ARGUE: They would have to obtain permission to go into the Canadian 
area? a 
Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. However, they may not have told us yet what their 
plans are. dy 


Mr. ARGUE: They would have to get permission from your department ij 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. They get a licence granted by me as commissioner 
of the Northwest Territories. It is called an exploration licence. I do not know | 
whether or not there is a similar arrangement in the Yukon. 


Mr. NIELSEN: It is by permission of the commissioner? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is also an amendment to the North« 
west Territories Act which was put through this year which sets up a frame- 
work for the archaeological investigations. 


Mr. ARGUE: Would you have any idea what amount of United States money 
in the last twelve months—any general estimate—was spent in Canada in the 
type of exploratory work that is often done by the people in the museum? 
I mean in this general field, how much American money was spent in Canada 
in the last twelve months. : 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Do you mean United States er erpiicns money? 


Mr. ARGUE: No, the Arctic Institute has spent some money. There may 
be other organizations in the United States which subsidize explorations such 
as the universities, museums or the Smithsonian Institute. What I would i 
to know generally is to what extent this type of valuable exploratory work i 
Canada is dependent upon outside money? 4 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There is a certain amount of it done every year. I do 
not want to give an estimate of the figures offhand. I could try to get something 
on that. We would have a record of the licences granted in each case. We 
might not get for you what each expedition cost, but we would have some 
idea. 


Mr. ARGUE: I would like to have, although not in minute detail, an answer 
to the question as to the general apportionment of the work in these fields 
and the amount of outside money and the amount of Canadian money? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: We have in our department only the figures on the terri- ' 
tories. We cannot give any answer in respect of what may be done in the 
provinces. 4 
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Mr. ARGUE: You do not have that information? There is not a close enough 
liaison between your department and the department which is comparable in 
_ the province of Ontario, for example? 
Mr. ROBERTSON: There is no arrangement for that. 
: Mr. ARGUE: Does your museum know, in general, what work is going on 
_ in the provinces? . 
. Mr. RUSSELL: Outside of the work of the Arctic Institute the amount of 
_ money spent on this is negligible. I would say it is typified by the expedition 
of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Wood of New York state who spend their summers 
in the Arctic photographing the Arctic in natural colour. They present a set of 
_ their pictures to the National Museum at the conclusion of their work. I think 


_ you would find that any other expeditions of this sort would be on the same 
scale of, shall we say, scientific tourists. 


| Mr. ARGUE: What you are saying is that this amount of money is only a few 
_ hundred dollars? 

Mr. RUSSELL: No, perhaps a few hundred dollars in a few cases. 

: Mr. ARGUE: A moment ago we were told you had no general idea of how 
’ much was spent in the provinces. 


Mr. RUSSELL: I am speaking now of the Arctic, and the north in the usually 
/ accepted sense. I know of no organized expedition on a large scale dealing with — 
_ subjects related to the work of the National Museum representing United States 
_ institutions which will be operated in the north this year. 


: Mr. ARGUE: I am not thinking purely of American expeditions. I am think- 
_ ing of the Arctic Institute, or any other bodies which may have part of their 
| expenses paid by money other than Canadian money. 

Mr. RUSSELL: I do not Know of any other than the Arctic Institute. 

Mr. ArGcuE: You do not know of any other than the Arctic Institute or 
_ these minor instances of persons travelling in the provinces? 
| Mr. RUSSELL: I have never heard of any in the provinces. 
z Mr. ARGUE: Would you think your information is sufficiently comprehensive 
_ and that this is rather a factual statement as far as the provinces are concerned? 
| Mr. RussELu: If they are connected with the museum field I think it is 
_ reasonably safe to say there are not any. There certainly are none of which I 
know. ‘ 

Mr. ARGUE: To what extent in recent years have Canadians attached to 
_ the museum done work outside of Canada? 

Mr. RusseELu: As representatives of the National Museum there have been 
none working outside Canada. There have been cases of staff members taking 
their personal leave and working in their particular field outside of Canada. 
Mr. ArGUuE: Do you know whether the persons taking their leave and 
' working outside of Canada receive money which originates in places other 
_ than Canada for this outside work. 

re Mr. RUSSELL: I believe so; yes. 

Mr. ArGuE: Would you tell the committee about this in more detail? 

Mr. RUSSELL: This is specifically the work of Dr. MacNeish. He has received 
his grant from various organizations, particularly the Viking Foundation. I do 
- not have the figures showing how much this has amounted to, but I understand 
it has been adequate for him to carry out the research he has conducted there 
£ with considerable distinction. 
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Mr. ARGUE: It has been adequate? a 
Mr. RUSSELL: Yes, it has been adequate to carry out the resented, which he 

has conducted with considerable distinction. 


‘aq 

j 

oa 
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Mr. ARGUE: Can you describe to the committee the Viking Institute? i 

Mr. RUSSELL: It is an American foundation of Scandinavian origin. I do 
not know too much about it, but I understand it is mainly concerned with sup- 
porting work in the study of early man particularly on this continent, and it has iS 


supported work in Mexico by a number of individuals. ; 
Mr. ARGUE: It is called the Viking Institute? q 
Mr. RussELL: The Viking Foundation. Ae a 
Mr. ARGUE: It is an American foundation? i — 
Mr. RUSSELL: It operates out of New York city. a 
Mr. ArGuE: And Dr. MacNeish is an American citizen and he is * emploean d 
in a Canadian museum and he receives money from the Viking Foundation for 
work in Mexico. Have you any idea of the amount of money? o 


Mr. CétsE: I think this is the subject of a question which Mr. Argue asked 
a little while ago. An answer has been prepared in the absence of Dr. Russell 4 
from Ottawa last week, which is going forward for consideration of the minister, 
and it will be available shortly in detail. 

Mr. Coates: May we call it a day now, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SLocANn: May we have a vote on this section? ; 

Mr. ARGUE: This is the last item, I take it, or do you have other items for 
another meeting? a 

Mr. NIELSEN: This is the last item, but we are leaving one open. | 


Mr. ArGueE: I would like to have an opportunity at a future meeting. As 
far as I am concerned it could be held tomorrow or next day, or a good dea 1 
later. It would be helpful to me if the committee would adjourn now and give ae 
me an opportunity to ask a few questions at the next meeting. - 


Mr. NIELSEN: Perhaps Mr. Argue is not aware of the plan which the com= ey 
mittee has to send a group within the committee through the Yukon, ‘hee 
MacKenzie District, and the Northwest Territories. 


Mr. ARGUE: I heard about it this afternoon. 


Mr. NIELSEN: I would be willing to sit here until Mr. Argue has finished his . 
questions, because I think it will be a matter of touch-and-go. 


Mr. ARGUE: I am finished for this afternoon, but I would like to have i an 
opportunity at a future meeting to ask some further questions. i. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is quite all right. 

Mr. NIELSEN: What about meeting tomorrow morning? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would tomorrow morning at 9:30 suit you, Mr. Argue? 

Mr. ARGUE: That would be fine. =o 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): May I ask a question? Is this questioning 
going to be on the museum? a on 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes, on this item. os = 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That means that I will not have to sate my 
staff here if they are not needed—just the museum people? 5 a 
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~The CHAIRMAN: Before we leave, might I say that this idea of a trip to the 
fakon and to part of the Northwest Territories has been under consideration 
or some time. Members of all parties are quite keen about it, because they 
elt that they should know more about the problems and potentialities of that 
vast area. And the only way they can get a better grasp, is to make a personal 
‘sl rvey. Soa trip to those areas has been proposed. 

_ We had hoped to have one last year but we deactivated our committee a 
“little too soon. As a matter of fact, the Department of Transport, I believe, is 
prepared to furnish a plane. But it will be necessary to take into consideration 
the accommodation, and I hope that the members will not be too perturbed about 
what we are able to get on short notice. I understand we should, by agreement 
of the committee, make a suggestion to the Department of Transport as to when 
“we might be able to go. 

So if the committee would pass a motion that the trip be undertaken, we 
will try to work out a schedule so that we may take probably 14 members of 
‘the committee, and perhaps one or two more; perhaps some of the press and 
some of the administrative officers of the Department of Northern Affairs, 
‘and maybe of Mines and Technical Surveys, so that we will have them on 
the job to furnish information to the members as they make the inspection 
-or survey. 


a Mr. NIELSEN: Are you suggesting that officials of various SOV erent 
‘departments go on this trip as well? 


ea The CHAIRMAN: I think the members would probably want two or three 


‘persons from the department to go along on the trip. 

oe Mr. NIELSEN: Here is what we are up against. If I may say so, you will 
have to go from here to Yellowknife or to Whitehorse, according to our 
tentative program, by Viscount. From there the rest of your trip will be 


‘made by DC 3’s or similar aircraft. 


8 The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
: Mr. NIELSEN: According to the tentative program as laid out now it will > 
be by DC 3’s for the major portion, and by Otter for the rest. But every officer 
from the department you put on the plane will remove a committee member 
from the trip. 

si I for one would be willing to forego the trip myself. I know the area. 
But I would like to see some eastern member get up there to see what we are 
talking about in the committee. Therefore I think we should keep this down 
to the very minimum. 

4 The CHarRMAN: I had it in mind, since roads are an important factor in 
northern development, and since the estimates of the department are con- 
‘cerned with plans for more roads. Your department has attempted to bring 
to the attention of the members possible routes. I think that is very important; 
and also while there we should see Inuvik and Aklavik, so that you may 
“understand what has been taking place in that area. But the question about 
outside personnel could be decided later on. 


: Mr. Coates: I move, seconded by Mr. Argue, that this matter be referred 
to the steering committee for consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee as a whole should approve of the 
trip. Is that agreeable? 


Agreed. 
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It has been moved by Mr. Coates ind seconded ase Mr. Argue. that the 
committee are in favour of making this trip to the uses and part of the 


- Northwest Territories. a aes a 


Mr. COATES: Vesa the fem to be worked ott by the chairman. Bs 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but with the details to be worked out by | 
committee. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Who is providing the money? 


The CHAIRMAN: Santa Claus! Is that agreed? Agreed, unanimously. — 

We shall try to accommodate you, Mr. Argue, by meeting tomo 
morning. And I should make this observation: tomorrow some of the members 
will be absent probably exercising their franchise, which is their responsi- 
bility. But I hope the members will bear it in mind and that those of us who Q 
are here will endeavour to contact others to make sure that we have a quoru m 
under a difficult situation. 


The meeting is adjourned until 9.30 tomorrow morning in this room. — “a 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 11, 1959. 
(47) 


4 The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 9.30 o’clock 
am, this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


7 Members present: Messrs. Argue, Cadieu, Drouin, Fleming (Okanagan- 
Revelstoke), Gundlock, Korchinski, Martel, Martineau, McFarlane, Muir 
(Cape Breton North an Victoria), Murphy and Nielsen. (12) 

ae 

;" In attendance, of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. R. G. Robertson, 
‘Deputy Minister; E. A. Coté, Assistant Deputy Minister: M. A. Currie, Admin- 
@strative Officer; L. S. Russell, Director, Natural History Branch, and W. E. 
‘Taylor, Archaeologist, Human History Branch, both of National Museum of 
Canada; and G. W. Rowley, Secretary, Manica Committee on Northern 
‘Development. 


_ The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
‘Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and continued on Item 
292 relating to the National Museum of Canada. 

Be Mr. Robertson produced answers to questions which had been previously 
asked: copies of an answer concerning a contract with John A. MaclIsaac 
‘Construction regarding a bridge at Mayo were distributed to members. The 
said answer was ordered to be printed in the record of this day’s proceedings. 
e The Minister and his officials were questioned on matters relating to the 
‘National Museum of Canada. 


Item 292 was approved. 
By unanimous agreement the Committee reverted to and reopened Items > 
275 to 280 relating to the Northern Administration Branch. The Minister was 
“questioned on the subject of roads and the question of exchange of visits by 
parliamentary delegations between Canada and the U.S.S.R. 

4 Items 275 to 280 were confirmed as approved. 

a Pursuant to the consideration at the meeting on June 10th of plans for 
‘a trip by the Committee to the Yukon and part of the Northwest Territories, 
on motion of Mr. Nielsen, seconded by Mr. Martel, 


| 
"2 


: -_ Resolved—That the Committee report to the House recommending that it 
‘be empowered to appoint a subcommittee comprised of such of its members 
‘as it deems advisable; and that any subcommittee so appointed have the power 
to adjourn from time to time and from place to place in northern Canada 
for the purpose of examining projects completed and under way by the federal 
‘government, and with power to examine witnesses, to send for persons, papers 
and records, and finally to report to the Committee its observations and 
Opinions. 

— At 11.00 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
Monday, June 15, 1959. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Tuurspay, June 11, 1959. 
9:30 am. 


The CHAIRMAN: We now have a quorum, eentiohicn: Mr. Robertson, the 


ed eputy minister, has some information which was requested by Mr. MeGregor 
and by Mr. Argue. 


Mr. R. G. ROBERTSON (Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
2 esources): Mr, Chairman, the material I am tabling herewith is additional — 
nformation asked for by Mr. McGregor. The question was originally asked by 
r. Coates relating to the construction of the bridge at Mayo in the Yukon 
Territory. 

be The other material which was asked for by Mr. Argue yesterday was in 
Pelation to the work being done in the north by non-Canadians. it has not 
‘been fully compiled as yet. It will be tabled at a later date. 

« However, we have the names of the museum advisers which Mr. eats 
asked about yesterday. Perhaps Dr. Russell could tell us about them. 


- Mr. L. S. RussELL (Director, Natural History Branch, National Museum 
of Canada): Mr. R. B. Routley of Saskatoon is assistant to Dr. Langston on 
the palaeontological survey in the south Saskatchewan valley. Mr. D. J. Kelly 
‘of Toronto is assistant to Dr. MacNeish, and he is assisting in archaeological 
‘work in the southern Yukon. Miss Lillian Bourbeau of Montreal is assistant 
to Miss Carmen Roy in folklore studies in eastern Canada. Dr. Helen Creighton 
of Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, is carrying out her own folklore project under a 
Museum adviser position, and Mrs. R. Sheridan of Ottawa is assisting 
temporarily at the museum. 
- Other museum advisers are in process of being appointed; I do not have 
iets names. But there is an assistant for Mr. Francis Cook who is doing a 
herpetological survey of Saskatchewan, and an assistant for Dr. R. J. Drake, 
who is doing a zoological survey of molluscs, in southwestern British Columbia. 
‘The position of musuem adviser for Miss Capes, with the archaeological survey 
‘on Vancouver Island, has been changed to labourer. It is not always possible 
‘to get persons with the qualifications required. And as for the adviser to assist 
Dr. Oschinsky, it has been decided for reasons of transportation that this 
‘appointment will not be made. 
_ There are currently seven rather than nine employed or in the process of 
being employed. 
a The CHAIRMAN: Alright, gentlemen, are there any questions? 
4 Mr. ARGUE: I wonder if we could be told something concerning the circum 
polar conference which was held not long ago, whether Canada was repre- 
‘sented, and how this representation came about, and whether it was an official 
representation, and so on. 
E Mr. E. A. COTE (Assistant Deputy Minister): Possibly I might answer that 
question. Early in 1958 Dr. MacNeish received a personal invitation to attend 
a meeting at Copenhagen to discuss circum polar archaeology. 
: Mr. Birket Smith of the Danish National Museum was attempting to get 
several archaeologists from Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the United States of 
America, the U.S.S.R., and one from Canada to discuss these problems on a 
= basis. 
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and that he was convinced that it would be of value to the museum. ~~ 
So he suggested that Dr. MacNeish be allowed to attend this meeting, and 
that Dr. MacNeish be also authorized to travel on funds which wo be 
provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The deputy minister considered that the museum was to benef from 
a private exchange of views, and because it would be better for Dr. MacNeis} h 
not to be beholden to a United States fellowship organization in the circum- 
stances, that the museum should pay for his personal expenses, subject to 
specific conditions to be given to Dr. MacNeish. : e 


Dr. MacNeish’s instructions were passed on to the director and they 
stipulated in part that Dr. MacNeish was authorized to attend the conference 
on the following conditions— 


Mr. ARGUE: On instructions from whom? 


Mr. C6étTE: On instructions from the deputy minister. There is a clear 
understanding that it is to be a meeting of eminent individual archaeologists 
drawn from circum polar countries to consider exclusively scientific prob- 
lems, and that it is not in any sense an international conference. B 

The instructions went on to authorize Dr. MacNeish to present a paper 
and to make sure that he did not participate in any discussion outside of 
his field of competence as an individual. He was asked to report on his return, 
and Dr. MacNeish reported on his trip. 

There were four scientists from the U.S.S.R., four from the United States 
of America, and several from each of. the other countries mentioned except 
for Canada, where there was only one person sent from Canada. ; 


Dr. MacNeish specifically underlined in his report that there was a 
attempt at any time to convert this meeting of individual scientists into an 
international conference. / 


Mr. ARGUE: It was a meeting of individual scientists, which had the 6 
approval of the Canadian government through the deputy minister who iscua 
formal instructions to Dr. MacNeish? | 


Mr. COTE: That he might attend, that he might go as an individual ia 
at museum expense, and that under no circumstances should he participate 
in any phase of it which would make it an international meeting. ; 


Mr. ARGUE: And the museum paid his expenses? 
Mr. COTE: Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. ArGuE: And he was on salary while he was there? 
Mr. CétTE: That is correct. 


Mr. ARGUE: So I put it to you that he went to the conference while he 
was on salary from the Canadian government, with an expense allowance 
provided by the Canadian government, and with the permission of the Cana- 
dian government, that he was in effect then representing Canada, as in fact 
he was. 


Mr. COTE: The point is is that this was never intended to be an inten 
nation conference. It was a conference of individuals promoted by india 
It was convened by Mr. Birket Smith of the Danish museum who wanted to 
foster an exchange of views between many scientists who were working i n 
various countries with circum polar connections. Therefore Dr. MacNeis 
was sent from Canada. 


Mr. ARGUE: There was no Canadian at the conference? 
Mr. COTE: Not that I know of. 
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> Mr. ARGUE: So Canada paid the expenses of Dr. MacNeish and he went 
m salary with the formal permission of the government; and we have an 
American citizen representing Canada, because he was being paid, attending 
‘this conference although not officially. I suggest that this was a wholly un- 
satisfactory type of representation from Canada. 

ee 

a Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Was Dr. MacNeish under the 
circumstances considered to be the best qualified man to go from Canada? 

i Mr. COTE: Yes. 


? Mr. ARGUE: He is the top man in the department? 


c Hon. ALVIN HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Please hold it a minute. He was the only one who was invited. 
_. Mr. COTE: Yes, he was the only one invited. 

é Mr. ARGUE: Would it not have been a more proper procedure, since the 
government was paying his expenses, and since he was on salary from the 
“government, for the government to have selected him rather than to have had 
him get a private invitation to what was purportedly a non-official but what 
Was in fact an international conference, a conference of citizens from many 
“countries? : 

f Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Are we not getting into a sidetracking opera- 
‘tion? If a conference is called of a non-government nature, and if the people 
of Canada will benefit by having one of their individuals attend such a 
conference, I think there are many occasions when a government official might 
attend, and where we would pay his salary, but he would go as an individual. ; 
‘The only point at issue, as I see it, in this question of the circum polar ~ 
conference, is that the invitation came to Dr. MacNeish who was one of the 
leading archaeologists in the country, and one of the best in North America. 


Mr. ARGUE: That is a debatable point. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not think the hon. member for 
Assiniboia or the hon. member for Qu’Appelle are competent to deal with 
‘that point. 

dl Mr. ARGUE: But I have read other authorities that would not agree. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): That is not the point at issue. This was 
‘a question where we could gain some information. When the matter was 
brought to me as the minister, the only question was that here was a man who 
‘was invited to go to a private conference which could be very valuable— 
‘and could he go? It was not a question of asking who was to pay his way; 
it was that another foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, was willing to 
pay his way. The department recommended and I concurred that it would be 
‘much more proper that as he was going from the National Museum of Canada, 
‘which would be to our advantage—and we did not want to be beholden to the 
Rockefeller Foundation—so the statement was made to Treasury Board that 
the National Museum would pay his expenses, and it was accepted. The 
question of whether he was an American citizen working for the Canadian 
government is irrelevant. 


Mr. ARGUE: Has he ever taken the oath of allegiance? 

Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No; he has taken the oath of office. 

Mr. ARGUE: Well, we were told yesterday that there are really no people 
from outside institutions doing archaeological work in Canada, that there may 
be some private visitors with cameras who take a few pictures here and there 
‘and spend $100 or $200 in the country, but there are no outside institutions 
that are doing work in this field. 


- the Canadian north and @anaren Arctic. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: There is the Arctic Institute. iy aera = ee 

Mr. ARGUE: With the exception of that. tas a 


Mr. NIELSEN: And I.G.Y.; last year they did a terrific amount of worl 


Mr. ARGUE: And the department does not know that? 
Mr. NIELSEN: Yes. : 


Mr. ARGUE: That is O.K.; I was just wondering who was answering 
questions. What about the University of Michigan; what work has it bi 
doing in Canada? : 


Mr. RuSSELL: I am not aware of any work which they are doing ir 


Canada. a 
Mr. ARGUE: Has the University of Michigan done any work in Canada 
within the last ten years? i 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Taylor may be able to answer r yous 
question, Mr. Argue. = 


Mr. W. E. Taytor (Archaeologist, Human History Branch, National Museun n 
of Canada): Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, the only University of Michigan 
affiliated person who in recent years has worked on archaeology in the Cana- 
dian Arctic was a graduate student of the University of Michigan in anthro- 
pology, who was my assistant in the field «during 1956. a 


Mr. ArGuE: That is the only one? 
Mr. Taytor: From the University of Michigan. 


Mr. ArcuE: And, other than this one person for this period of time, they 
have not had any connection with archaeological work in Canada? 

Mr. TayLor: In the Arctic. . 

Mr. ArcueE: I am talking about Canada at the present time. Let uS g get 
this clear. The statement was given to the committee yesterday that so 11 
as the department was aware the museum would naturally have a great de al 
of this information coming into the museum, no matter where the work was 
being done. I asked whether American institutions or Americans have been 
doing any extensive work in any part of Canada, and the reply, as I under. - 
stood it; was that in the Arctic specifically the answer was, no, with one or 
two exceptions, which were stated today. — 

Mr. RoBERTSON: I mentioned there had been licences, that is exploratory 
licences, issued by myself as commissioner in the Northwest Territories, | ang 
we are checking to find out the names of the private individuals. a 


Mr. ArcuEe: There is no argument about that. So far as the oro 
are concerned, while the museum did not claim jurisdiction in this field, never- 
theless they did not have this type of information and it was not known this 
work was going on. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am asking specifically whether 
there is anything to add in connection with any work done by United Stata 
institutions in any part of Canada. 


Z 


Mr. Taytor: So far as I know, yesterday’s question was asked in refere nce 
to the Northwest Territories. ‘- 
I would say this: the University of Michigan maintained an archaeologi al 
field school, which is a summer training program, in Ontario, from a0 x1- 


mately 1939 to 1950, some of the war years being excepted. 


Mr. Argue: And they did a good deal of work during that Gms is 
were out there in some proportions? tg 


Mr. Nie.sen: Is this your idea of a question? 
Mr. ARGUE: Yes; they were also on Manitoulin Island? 
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. Mr. TayLor: Yes. 


: Mr. ArcuE: Have you any idea how many people were involved in that 
connection? 


Mr. Tayutor: The field crews consisted of dsuertieg of the order of four 
to eight students. 


Mr. ArGue: Did they work in cooperation or in liaison with the National 
Viuseum? 


Mr. TayLor: I do not want to say, no: I was not connected with either 
“institution until some years later. 


4 Mr. ARGUE: Would anyone else be able to answer this question? 


_- Mr. RussELu: That was before my association with the archaeological 
work in the National Museum; I cannot answer your question. 


iS: Mr. ARGUE: With your study of the records and the knowledge you have 
acquired, since you became employed by the museum, of what the museum 
has done in the past, you do not know of this? 


- Mr. RUSSELL: So far as I am aware, any such liaison would have been 
of an informal nature. 


ve 


Mr. ARGUE: So, from your records at the museum or from other knowledge, 
you are not aware of what went on during this period? 


Mr. RUSSELL: No, I am not. 


Mr. Taytor: Mr. Chairman, there is one point I might make in connection 
with the University of Michigan’s work. It was primarily a field school—a 
‘training ground. I think if they had had a connection or a liaison basis it 
would not have been necessarily with the National Museum, but with the 
“Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology and the Department a. Anthropology 


of the University of Toronto. Both institutions more properly would es 
concerned. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That brings up the point I wanted to make. 


‘ Mr. ArGuE: If you do not mind, Mr. Minister, I would like to get this 
“one question in, and then I will have concluded this part. Was the year 1950 
the last time Ne people from the University of Michigan were on Manitoulin 
Island doing this kind of work? ; 
. Mr. Taytor: I said approximately; I cannot give you the precise date. 
‘However, I know they had more or less lost their impetus by 1952. We 
“operated on Manitoulin in 1952, and we did not see much of them during that 
time. University of Michigan archaeologists and Chicago National Museum 


archaeologists have visited the area over the north shore of Lake Superior 
and Lake Huron. 


Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The point, Mr. Chairman, I was going to 
make is this: we have nothing at all to do with the archaeology of the 
‘provinces, and so, although my officials know a great deal about these things, 
they are not proper items to be dealt with here. 


Mr. ArcuE: But, Mr. Minister, I was endeavouring to inquire as to what 
liaison and cooperation there was, and to what extent the material obtained 
by Americans was recorded with the National Museum, and so on. I was 
not trying to establish that you had control over this area. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Argue, would you like to have a descrip- 
tion of what we actually demand of outside people who do come in? 


Mr. ArGcuE: That would be fine. 


Mr. Rogpertson: Mr. Chairman, my statement might be relevant to what 
Mr. Argue particularly is interested in. The only physical areas where we 
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have direct control are the two territories and, so far as the two territ “ies 
are concerned, there are archaeological regulations in regard to both of t 


As I mentioned yesterday, licences have to be granted by myself, as co 
missioner of the Northwest Territories, to persons doing archaeological we 
in the Northwest Territories. Under the regulations the person requiring < 
licence is required to report to the commissioner at the end of the work season 
on the work done, before removing any archaeological specimens. He is 
required to submit a list of the specimens that he has unearthed, if that is 
the type of thing he has been doing, and he has to receive permission for the 
exporting of them. If permission is granted he is subjected to a requirement 
that their return may be required after they have been available for study. 
For instance, a short while ago a Danish scientist did a good deal of work in 
the Keewatin area and sought permission to take his specimens over to Denmar] kK 
for study. Often it takes months to study these specimens and draw conclusions 
from these studies. He was permitted to take the specimens to Copenhagen 
for study on the condition they would be returned when the study had been 
completed. / = 

In some cases what may be done is to agree with the scientists who find 
the specimens that they retain a certain proportion and the museum here 
would retain a certain proportion, because often it is not necessary to take 
the full amount in order to get the scientific value of it. The director of the 
museum acts as the agent for the commissioner in handling these regulations 
and assessing the specimens. a 


Mr. ARGUE: Could we have a copy of the regulations that govern this? 
Mr. RoBeRTSON: We can get them for you. a 


Mr. Haminton (Quw’Appelle): I would like to add one more thing in 
connection with this subject. a 

For the last two years we have brought in amendments to the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories acts. We have set up a statutory provision to protect the 
archaeology and other phases of scientific information which may be there. At 
the time we were doing this I asked the department if they would prepare 
a statement in connection with the legislation that exists in all the provinces. 
The study is not complete, but I understand most of the provinces do not 
have this type of protective legislation. I have only one concern in it.” Asse 
Canadian with some interest in history I would hesitate to see any valuable 
artifacts or other scientific specimens taken out of the country without some 
form of control. I think, without any malice in my mind toward any province, 
it would be a good thing if the provinces examined this matter and put in 
statutory legislation under which the control of outside scientists could be 
maintained. 


Mr. ARGUE: Under which? ; ce 


Mr. HamILton (Qu’Appelle): The scientists from other countries coming 
into this country for notable reasons should work under clearly defined 
regulations. If they come in and dig up interesting historical facts about our 
country it should be under the regulations of the governing body. In the last 
two sessions in this respect we have amended the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories Act. I think the provinces would be well advised to bring in 
similar legislation. 7 

We are duty bound to protect the Canadian interest by seeing that what 
is taken out of the country does not harm our historical knowledge. In ot er 
words, if we discover ten jugs we would have samples of that type of art; 
but if they dug them up and took them out it would be harmful to our 
knowledge. ee 
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_. Mr. ARGUE: Are there any federal regulations governing the export of 
artifacts, specimens and so on outside the provinces or from the province 
outside of Canada? 


e Mr. ROBERTSON: Not which apply in relation to the province, but there 
are in relation to the territories. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Cété has been doing this study. 


4 Mr. COTE: So far as I know, there are no federal regulations governing 
the export of artifacts and archaeological specimens as such. It is a matter 
‘into which we are looking. So far as the Northwest Territories and the Yukon 
Territory is concerned, there are these definite ordinances which provide for 
the procedure described by Mr. Robertson in so far as the export of artifacts 
or archaeological specimens from the Arctic areas are concerned. 


: Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, the minister can comment on this if he cares 
to. Surely there is no suggestion that the Canadian government does not have 
the constitutional authority to promulgate regulations controlling the export 
of goods of all kinds—artifacts, specimens, and so on—from this country. 
Anything going outside of Canada across our border is not a matter for the 
determination of a province, except in so far as the federal government may 
‘Say it does not wish to use its jurisdiction. 


Mr. NIELSEN: Is that a question? 
Mr. ARGUE: Yes. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think it is a very interesting point. If an 
outside visitor comes into Canada and picks up a peculiarly coloured stone, 
the Department of Trade and Commerce does not worry about that peculiarly 
coloured stone when he goes across the border. I do not imagine a customs 
officer bothers too much about that. 


| In the case of artifacts which are only valuable in that they tell us some- 
thing about our people, I do not think the Department of Trade and Commerce 
has been too concerned about them. It is only of concern to those of us who 
shave an historical interest. I am not enough of an authority on the constitu- 
tional aspect of this to speak of it with finality. As a historian I simply know 
‘we should have some knowledge of what is going on. I know the provinces 
look after the archaeology of their provinces, and if they had a regulation and 
would agree that a number of these things could be taken out, at first glimpse, 
I do not think the federal government would want to set up a national policy 
to over-ride a provincial policy and look on these as trade goods. 


Mr. ARGUE: I would put it to the minister that Canada has control over 
any property of Canada going outside of the country, whether it is considered 
commercial trade, historic specimens or anything else. I would suggest to the 
minister that the ten jugs about which he spoke, in the absence of regulations, 
could go out and would be lost to the country. I know the reluctance of the 
federal government to get into arguments with the provinces, but I would 
suggest that general regulations in this field are as necessary and important 
as are general regulations in the field of taking any other commodities outside 
of the country. The minister has said that if these important artifacts are 
obtained in our country and are taken out, then as a source of historical 
knowledge of the country, they are gone. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That has concerned me very much. I have 
started a study of provincial legislation and what is operating there. But as to 
artifacts being trade goods, most of us consider them just as being knowledge. 
We cannot set up regulations which say that knowledge cannot be passed 
from one country to another. 


Mr. ARGUE: These are material things. 
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Mr. HAMILTON nenO. ek. hold if-a-avdinite we ee our kn 
edge on these material things but fundamentally they are just a part of. 
knowledge. I do not know what will come out of this study, but I am conce 
as I hope you are about this. 3 >) as 

Mr. ARGUE: That is correct. a 

Mr. HamiLTon (Qu’Appelle): And I hope we can come up with. some 
proposals which we can work out with the provinces to help us achiewa the 
end we want. However, at the present time I am not putting myself 
record as saying we have control of all articles leaving the country, nor a 
advocating that the federal government should put down the big stick and 
say that a little stone shall not leave our country without being checked, 
because until the study is completed, I have no precise proposals to put a 

Mr. C6tTE: The situation is somewhat complicated because of the fa ict 
that in discoveries of this nature in the various provinces the artifacts and 
archaeological specimens probably belong to the crown in the right of the 
province. At the present moment, Manitoba, Ontario and New Brunswick ba 
legislation which controls the handling of archaeological specimens which - 
identical, or similar, to that of the Northwest Territories in their handling of i it, 
Therefore they already have a fairly full mechanism in the provinces. The 
other two provinces which have only partial Pepulayians are British Columbia | 
and Alberta. 

The remaining provinces, so far as I know, have no regulations whatsoever 
That is the situation as it now stands. We are studying it to see what could be 
done in the proper sphere of the federal government in conjunction with the 
sphere and authority exercised by the provinces to ensure that valuable ar i- 
facts and archaeological specimens are not lost to Canada. =a 


Mr. ARGUE: You say these things are in the right of the crown through 
the province. Surely you are not suggesting that the provinces have the ri ht 
themselves as to what is done with the specimens in relation to their being 
exported outside the province. Surely it is a well known constitutional fact 
that when it comes to goods crossing international boundaries, to say nothing 
about interprovincial boundaries, at that point the federal jurisdiction may 
become applicable if the federal government wishes to use it. a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): I think that is a question which Mr. Coté 
should not answer. c 4 


Mr. ARGUE: He has endeavoured to state the opposite. . a 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): He has stated the view that has evolved 
We are getting into a field where many persons would consider these artifacts 
as part of knowledge which is associated with education. It is true it is J st 
getting the tools of education. It is a pretty deep and complex problem and get S 
into the field of ceramics a bit. I would be hesitant to ask Mr. Coté to say more 
than he has on this. 


Mr. ARGUE: I did not want the inference left unchallenged that because 
this is property which belongs to the provinces they can do what they wish. 
They can, of course, in the absence of federal regulation. 4 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): When a decision is made that artifacts. ar S 
physical goods, we would have the power over export. Mostly, the weight of 
evidence would be that the artifact is simply part of human knowledge, and 
human knowledge and education are pretty well tied up with the re 


Mr. ArGcuE: We have regulations over the import of materials, books, an 
so on. There is no question in my mind that the federal government not only 
has jurisdiction in this field but also that the minister himself, after a thorough 
exploration’ with his officials, probably will be the minister who brings in 
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ome ind of bemiotian setting out that certain things shotld: ‘he. ous in 
E this very field. I would express that as a hope. I think it is a shame there 


should be complete absence of jurisdiction by the federal government through 
failure to use it. 


_ Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle) : My own hope would be that the provinces 
could set up legislation which would achieve the end we all want. 


Mr. Arcue: Mr. Chairman, I would like to know whether or not Doctor 
Oschinsky has taken the oath of allegiance and, if so, when? 


_ Mr. C6rTE: So far as I know, Doctor Oschinsky has not taken the oath of 
allegiance. He has, however, taken the oath of office as is required by the 
Civil Service Act. 


E , 
eee 


_ Mr. ArcuE: That is the answer which was given to me when I placed 
question No. 344 on the record, but it does not happen to be the answer that was 
‘given when I placed question No. 430 on the record. Question 430 asks this: 
- iJ. Are there any American citizens presently holding positions in the 

E Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources? 

: 2. If so, how many are there in each branch? 

3. Have any of these persons taken the (a) oath of allegiance; (b) oath 
of office? 

4. If so, how many, what are their names, positions, nature of em- 
ployment, in what branch; and how long have they been employed 
with the department? 


_ Then the answers are as follows: 

i 1. Yes. 

2. One in National Parks Branch. Four in- the National Museum of 
Canada. : 

3. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. 

4. (a) The following have signed the oath of allegiance: —L. Oschinsky. 


The statement that the oath of allegiance has not been taken agrees with 
the answer to question 344, but it is in variance with the answer to question 430. 


: Mr. Cote: Mr. Chairman, the answer to question 430 is at variance. 
aa understand from the director that this came to his notice after both replies 
had been put in and that he inquired from Dr. Oschinsky whether he had 
‘taken the oath of allegiance. Dr. Oschinsky informed him he had not taken 
‘the oath. I can only assume from Dr. Oschinsky’s reply that the answer given 
‘to question 430 is in error. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: Would you put on the record the oath of office and oath 
of allegiance, for the benefit of the committee? 

: Mr. Cot: Yes, sir. The oath of allegiance which is administered is the 
following— 


Mr. NIELSEN: This is the oath of allegiance? 

ey Mr. COTE: Yes. It is the oath of allegiance which is normally sworn 

by civil servants unless they are specifically exempted. It is as follows: 

. I do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Second, Her Heirs and Successors according 
to law. So help me God. 

* Mr. NIELSEN: What is the oath of office? ; 

| Mr. Cott: The oath of office and secrecy reads as follows: 

I solemnly and sincerely swear that I will faithfully and honestly 
fulfil the duties that devolve upon me by reason of my employment 
in the Civil Service and that I will not, without due authority in that 
: behalf, disclose or make known any matter that comes to my knowledge 


Rot: 
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by reason of such eniplopmeut. So help | me God. Sor ana subscribed 
before me— a 
Mr. ArGUuE: Why do you not ask these persons to take the oath of 
allegiance? 1a 


An hon. MEMBER: They cannot. 


Mr. ArGuE: One has. : 

Mr. Cote: It is a complex question of nationality. I understand that 
United States citizen, and citizens from many countries, when abroad swear an 
oath of allegiance to a foreign crown or foreign power, they thereby automat- 
ically lose their citizenship. Many, United States citizens feel they should not 
be asked to do that. That has been recognized by the government as far back 4 
as 1947 when specific and special procedure was provided for exempting 
non-British nationals from the oath of allegiance when no Canadian was 
available for employment. a 

Mr. ArcuE: I think there has been a feeling among Canadians that if- a 
non-Canadian or a person who is not a British subject comes to Canada, 
and he is a qualified person, and he accepts an important position with the 
government or with somebody else, where he can be of good service—or 
presumably they would not have appointed him—then that person is going 
to be in Canada for a substantial number of years, and that person, or those 
persons, are going to make their living in this country. 

Would it not be a much better state of affairs if they applied for 
Canadian citizenship papers in the ordinary way? I wonder if the minister 
or the government shares my feelings, and I wonder if any conversations — 
on an informal basis or on any other basis have been held to see whether 
or not they considered it to be a desirable objective which might be obtained? 

I have information here; I do not need to ask it again; but I think the 
majority of these people have now been in the country long enough to be in al 
position to apply for Canadian citizenship. , 


Mr. Martineau: Mr. Chairman, I think we are going far beyond the scope 
of this committee. We are not here to examine whether civil service employees. 
should be Canadian citizens or not. This is not a matter which is properly 
before the committee. I think, in addition, that the line of questioning adopted — 
by Mr. Argue has been most unfair to a servant of Canada, whether he is a 
Canadian, an American citizen, or anything else. 7 

Mr. ArGuE: I have said nothing about Canadian citizens. Let me not be - 
misinterpreted. Do not misinterpret me. . 

Mr. Martineau: Mr. Chairman, the whole line of questioning has beet 
with respect to the character of this employee, and I think if we are going to 
adopt that line, the employee should be called here to defend himself. And ; 
obviously it has nothing to do with the work of this committee. 4 

Mr. ARGUE: These questions are quite in order, Mr. Chairman. They were 
placed on the order paper. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: I recognize that. 

Mr. ArcuE: I am trying to clear up discrepancies in the answers to the 
questions. You can raise a point of order, or ask for the employee to appear 
before the committee. That is your prerogative. >: 

Mr. MartTInEAu: It is not your prerogative to run down people in their - 
absence. I think this committee has put up enough with this line. 4 

Mr. ArGuE: I want to congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, on the way I have 
seen you handle this committee. I said to people privately last night that I 
thought the chairman of this committee was one of the best that I had seen. 
in the chair. a 


i 


o, 


Pa 


= ; » = 
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y Mr. Martineau: That is not a point at issue. You are just trying to 
confuse the issue. 


m=. .- The CHAIRMAN: I think the point raised by Mr. Argue and Mr. Martineau 
is quite in order. 


Mr. MARTINEAU: What we are indulging in here is a witch hunt. 
Mr. ARGUE: Here we have more steamroller tactics. 
The CHAIRMAN: No, no. 


. Mr. ArGcuE: That is what he is trying to do, to use the weight of the 
majority. 
| The CHAIRMAN: May we have order for a moment, please. 


; Mr. ARGUE: It was a very unfair statement to make, and an unkind 
_insinuation. 


; Mr. MartTINnEAv: I listened to you all day yesterday, and I think sginceane 
should put a stop to it. 


R Mr. ARGUE: You saya putva atop to it’. That is exactly what I was 
Saying. 

Mr. MARTINEAU: You are out of order, yet nobody stops you. 

Mr. ARGUE: That’s right, use your steamroller tactics. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): We have sat quietly for a day and 
a half, and we are willing to do so if you will only stick to your line of 
"questioning. I agree with Mr. Martineau that if there is any suggestion that 
_an individual was improperly employed by the government, then that individual 
ought to be here. And while Mr. Argue has not said these things directly, 
_there is, as Mr. Martineau suggested, an inference here that we should be 
limiting the people we employ, or insisting upon their Canadian citizenship, 
when they have been secured by the Canadian government for specific services 
because we could not find Canadians to do the job. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Now we seem to be going beyond 
_ that. What I am afraid of here is that if we place too many restrictions 
‘on the National Museum, the museum may suddenly find itself unable to 
-secure properly qualified employees. 


. The CHAIRMAN: Might I have order for a moment. I think we have tried 
to be fair here. I must say to the committee, with due respect to Mr. Marti- 
-neau’s argument, who is always fair, that Mr. Argue actually is justified 

in his questioning, because some of the questions now asked have been 

answered by the department in response to his questions, which were placed 
on the order paper. 

| Mr. Argue’s concern, I think, was merited with respect to these people 

who are employed. He made the suggestion that if a person was going to 

-remain in Canada as an employee of the government, why should that person 
‘not take out Canadian citizenship. I think it is a justified remark, or a 

justified comment, and I think we can now pass along since we have threshed 

| it out thoroughly. Will you please proceed? 


Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): I do not see a thing wrong 
with what Mr. Argue said, but I do believe he is suffering from— 
; The CHAIRMAN: Do not get into personalities. 

Mr. Arque: That is the kind of personal insinuations which have been 


: made by members of the committee. I have been maligned in this committee, 
and I think the record will show that I have not singled out any person, 


although I have the material here. 
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Mr. Murr (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Who is chairman of 
committee? I was speaking, and I thought I had the floor. I have been s 
for the last two or three days, and I have listened ee ee I think Vir. 
Argue has done a very good job. ce 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Muir, the chair has control of the committee, I hope. - 


Mr. Muir (Cape Breton North and Victoria): Mr. Argue had every 
opportunity, and no one objected. But just because someone differs from him, 
he blows up and cries “steamrollering’, and “you are using your huge 


majority”. I do not like this kind of nonsense. a 
Mr. ARGUE: I did not start it this morning. ee 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us proceed. I think we have done very well. a 


Mr. Arcus: I was trying to establish government policy, or the attitude 
of the minister towards the desirability of this thing, and I asked if the 
minister or the government had decided that if in thes judgment to fill — 
particular post they must go to a person who is not a Canadian citizen. I am 
trying to be fair. Most of these people were appointed by past administrations, 
and certainly, if so, they were in a position to take cut citizenship papers, 
because they have been in the department for some years. a 

I am merely asking whether the minister considers it would not he 
preferable set of circumstances if American citizens who are working - int 
the public service and who have been here for a number of years making 
their livelihood in our nation—if it would not be a preferable state of affairs 
if they applied for citizenship papers in the ordinary course of events, aftel 
they have been here for the prescribed length of time; and I asked, Mr. 
Chairman, whether any discussions have taken place with this in mind, by 
the minister or by his deputy. a 


Mr. NIELSEN: There is another side to the coin as well: that by insisting. 
upon the rigid requirements suggested by Mr. Argue, it may well result in 
restricting the number of scientific people who would otherwise be available. 
for employment in Canada when no Canadians were available for that purpose, 
In other words, if you insist on these people being Canadian citizens, you may 
not get the required people you need to do the work. 


a 
u 


The CHAIRMAN: That point was well covered yesterday. Mr. Areas is , 
asking the minister to comment on what he suggested. i 


Mr. HamILTon (Qu’Appelle): First of all, I cannot speak for all depart- 
ments, but I think all Mr. Argue is asking me for is an opinion. Whatever 
I may say will therefore be construed to be the opinion of a member of the 
cabinet, and under the cabinet solidarity rule, it would stick as a cabinet Ht 
decision. If I say one thing, the cabinet is stuck with it. 

However I think almost every Canadian, just as the citizen of any country, 
would like to think that the people who came to his country would eventually ; 
become citizens of that country. But a good many people have come in from 
the United States or from other countries, and after they have been here for 
a while without taking the oath of allegiance, they do become Canadian 
citizens. Be.’ 

There are several people on record from other countries who have come 
to this country and who have done so. But the thing is a two-way street. i! 
Thousands of Canadians have left Canada and gone to the United States, as we 
all know. Many of them—almost all of them—have become American cite” f 
But there are still many thousands of Canadians working in the United States 
who nevertheless maintain their Canadian citizenship. 

Yesterday I asked the member for Assiniboia if he was against people 
from outside working here as scientists, and he said, no, but that he preferred 
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_ Canadians if possible. I think every member of this committee would agree 
with that. 
a But in the field of learning, and science I would be repelled by the idea 
of insisting on the practice so that citizens of other countries, who have scien- 
_ tific attainments which we have not achieved, should feel that they could not 
come here and be happily received. In this nel of knowledge I belong to the 
_ school of educators who welcome them, and I hope that we always will 
welcome this interchange of people. 
: If we cannot get Canadians who are qualified to take these jobs, and who 
4 are highly skilled technicians, then we would have to employ people who come 
: to this country, and I feel fies. are most welcome here. 
_ Ian think of certain Canadians who have gone abroad and eite have 
never lost their Canadian citizenship, and who have lived most of their lives 
in other countries. 
; -I am thinking of Edward Johnson who lived in Italy for a good part of 
_his life, and who then came to the United States where he lived for 10 years; 
but he never dropped his Canadian citizenship. And after his work. was 
finished there, he came back to Canada as a Canadian citizen. 
. I assume other people as well have the same deep devotion to their 
country that Edward J ohnson had for his. I cannot speak of government policy 
e this matter, but I hope that good-minded people all over the world would 
" welcome this free exchange of people in the field of knowledge. 
R The member for Assiniboia and I have personal knowledge that in our 
es we have a large number of Americans who come up here to 
farm. Some of them, even after many years, have not taken out Canadian 
_ citizenship because they know that if they did so, they would lose their 
_ American citizenship. But gradually over the years many of them have taken 
out Canadian citizenship, and we welcome them. But I do not think he or 
I have ever tried to force any of them either by economic or social pressure 
to make the change. 
3 In the field of knowledge I think we should move with enlightenment and 
| tolerance in these matters. I do know that in every country there is a body of 
“opinion that is very outspoken, and that resents people from other countries 
coming into their country. I can understand that feeling. But I hope our 
_ country always sets its feet on the path of tolerance. We will, by this attitude, 
E not lessen our Canadianism one bit. We will strengthen it. And unless these 
' people are acting hostile to our interests, I think we should welcome them to 
4 this country in ont occupations, but particularly in the field of learning and 
‘science. 

Mr. ARGUE: ‘May I make a comment on the minister’s statement. He 
referred to certain people in his constituency and mine who have been farming ~ 
_ there for many years, or for a number of years, and who were American 
Es citizens. I do not think he meant people who travel up here and return to 
~ the United States in the same year. I do not think he had in mind people 
4 who live in Texas. I do not know anybody who does this. I do not believe 
he was speaking about people who keep a home in the United States and 
: come up to Canada for the summer months. 

I understand he was talking about people who live in Canada the year 
round, and who farm here in the ordinary course of events, 
: It is perfectly true that there are many who were citizens for a substan- 
‘tial number of years. I am very pleased, myself, at the number of these 
a people who have taken out Canadian citizenship papers. I think it is a pref- 
erable state of affairs. But might I suggest—and the minister may not agree— 
that there is a difference between somebody coming up here and engaging in 
industry in our country in the ordinary course of events, and someone coming 
21465-0—2 
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up here and taking a job on what appears to be rather a permanent basis, - 
the public service, working for the government of Canada. And I think the 
attitude of sovernments in the past has been that Canadian citizens should | be 
preferred. 4 
I think that has been very well shown by the fact that the law requires 
that there must be a special order in council, a special exemption passed in 
order that this be done. 
Therefore, we do not have what might be taken from the minister’s at- : 
titude, a suggestion of free and open access for non-Canadians into the public | 
service, and that everybody who applies is free to enter no matter from wha 
country he may come. 
I take it from the minister’s answer—and I do not want to put words 
into his mouth—that no consultations, no discussions whatever, have ever 
been held with American citizens in the Canadian public service over a period 
of years as to whether or not they would care to take out Canadian citizenship? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. I cannot speak for previous administra- . 
tions, but Iam sure no Canadian government would ever put on pressure. ; 
Mr. ARGUE: Were no discussions held or engaged in as to whether it would 
be a desirable thing? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would call it putting on pressure if you 
said to the men working for you: how about joining up and taking out 
Canadian citizenship? ~ 
I think I have made my statement as complete as I can make it. It is a 
subject about which we all have our feelings. I have tried to put the thing 
into perspective, and I cannot say much more. > 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Are you through, Mr. Argue? 
Mr. ArGuE: I am through with my questions on the museum, but there! 
are other matters which may come up. I want to ask the minister one or two 
general questions. . 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): About the museum? 4 
Mr. ARGUE: No. ‘= 
Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): Perhaps we might clear up the museum 
vote. : 
The CHAIRMAN: Does item 292 carry? 
Agreed. 
Do you want to refer to something else? You mentioned the minister a — 
little while ago. | = 
Mr. ARGUE: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: It was Mr. Argue’s suggestion a few moments ago before 
the meeting, that we revert to the Northern Administration Branch items — 
for one purpose only, and that was to discuss the teams going to Russia and 
the teams coming from Russia. ae 
Mr. ARGUE: And I have one question on northern roads. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed? 
Agreed. 
Mr. NIELSEN: I want to know what he is after roads for. 
Mr. ARGUE: I cannot tell you what I am after until I have an opportunity; 
to ask my question. 
Mr. NIELSEN: Why do you want to open up northern administration and 
go into roads? 
; Mr. ARGUE: I do not want to go into roads in particular, but just ent 
very generally. I realize I am asking the indulgence of the committee. 


I 
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_ Mr. Hamiuton (Qu’Appelle): I would like to support the member for 
Assiniboia. I know the difficulty he has in attempting to cover all these com- 
mittees. I would suggest he be permitted to ask these questions. 

Agreed. : 

Mr. ARGUE: At a previous meeting, Mr. Robertson gave us some idea of 
the network of roads in the Soviet Union. We know in Canada we have the 
Alaska highway and there are certain other proposals for building highways 
-in our northland. I am wondering whether or not anybody has made any 
_ inquiries or study—and Mr. Robertson is obviously quite an authority on things 
going on in the Soviet Union; I think he established that the other day. 

2 The CHAIRMAN: I would say very efficiently. 


a Mr. ARGUE: The Chairman agrees. Have any inquiries or studies been 
: made as to whether or not there are any plans in the Soviet Union to provide 
what I would call a trans-Siberian road for automobile traffic? I am wonder- 
ing if there is any thought at all of some day—perhaps not too many years 
_from now—with the great advances in science, building our own road system 
through Canada and the United States in the northwest, to link up with the 
“Soviet road system. I wondered if some day they may have a network, which 
Mr. Robertson says they do not have now, so that it might be possible for 
motor traffic to travel to Asia and to the Soviet Union. I have discussed this 
with a number of persons and they are intrigued with the idea. I suppose 
_ before the war we thought the Alaska Highway was a screwball idea, but it 
was built. Some day, and perhaps not too many years away, there might be 
that kind of interchange of tourists which would be much more general than 
anything we have had. I would think that would be a very excellent thing 
for international relations. This idea may not have struck anybody in the 
department. 
| Mr. ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, as far as roads themselves, not railroads, 
are concerned, as I mentioned the pines day we have no information of any 
Soviet iitention to establish a trans-Siberian highway. There is no trans- 
Siberian highway at the present time. In the northeastern area, which would 
‘be the area immediately adjacent to the Bering Strait, where the point of 
contact suggested by Mr. Argue would come, so far as our information goes 
there are no roads in that immediate corner—I mean right up against the 
‘Bering Strait. There are no roads of any length. There are roads which run from 
Magadan Strait north and in a northeasterly direction, but that is well away 
from the Bering Strait area. 
ze A few months ago or longer there was an idea brought forward—and I 
have forgotten at the moment the name of the person who brought it for- 
“ward; as I recall it he was a Soviet engineer—suggesting linking the rail 
e systems of the two continents by extending the railways up on both sides with 
rail ferries which would operate between. I would doubt that this is something 
_which is likely, at least in the foreseeable future. This is the only thing about 
which I have heard speculatively which is close to the sort of point which Mr. 
Argue raised. 


Mr. NIELSEN: It has’also been suggested from time to time that there 
could be a tunnel underneath the Bering Strait. 
Mr. RoBERTSON: I have not heard that, but perhaps it has been suggested. 
It has also been suggested, or raised, by Sovict engineers that a dam be built 
“across there which would affect the climate. 


Mr. ARGUE: Since this is a department which is looking to the north, 
and from what the minister has said, is a forward-looking department, I think 
these are the types of speculative ideas, or speculative possibilities, which 
should be explored both in this department, the Department of External Affairs 
4 
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and others. I think the faster we can move towards this kind. of object re 
the quicker we will obtain a greater degree of peace in the world. pas 

I have just one more question. Has there been any further consideration 
given to the oft suggested proposal that there should be an interchange — of 
visits by members of parliament, and parliamentary delegations, with the Sovie { 
Union. I understand some of their people are in Ottawa just about now. 
Also, from reading the newspapers I understand they are not here in an official 
capacity as far as the Canadian government is concerned; they are guests of 
the ambassador, and that is the position in which they are in Canada. Hag 
any further consideration been given to the oft repeated proposal there shoal 
be an official interchange of a parliamentary delegation which, in my opinion 
would be an excellent idea at this time? I think it would be a spendortal thing 
if members of the Senate and a group of members of the House of Conuntaaa — 
The CHAIRMAN: Of this committee? 7 


Mr. ArGuE: Perhaps—could visit the Soviet Union and other points it F 
Europe and Asia. = 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My department is not aware of any propoea 1 
along that line. The last information I have is that there was a consultaiiem 
on this some months ago which dealt briefly with this. This is a general 
statement and purely from memory, because I have not taken the time to look 
up the files on it. There may have been more recent discussions on this in other 
departments, particularly the Department of External Affairs. As far as this 
department knows we have no such information. q 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will you confirm the approval of the items 
of the Northern Administration Branch? — 7 

Agreed. wid s 

Mr. NIELSEN: Mr. Chairman, I have a motion to make. I move, seconded 
by Mr. Martel, that this committee report to the House recommending that it be 
empowered to appoint a subcommittee comprised of such of its members as it 
deems advisable; and that any subcommittee so appointed have the power to 
adjourn from time to time and from place to place in northern Canada for the 
purpose of examining projects completed and under way by the federal 
government, and with power to examine witnesses, send for persons, papers and 
records, and finally to report its observations and opinions to the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments, gentlemen? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is adjourned. We will have a steering com= 
mittee meeting this afternoon. aa 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
THURSDAY, June 11, 1959. 


~ . Ordered— That the name of Mr. Fisher be substituted for that of Mr. 
Argue on the Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters. 
Attest 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


a Monpay, June 15, 1959. 
fe (48) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 o’clock 
-a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


bere 


; Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Dumas, Fisher, Fleming (Okanagan- 
me woke) Granger, Korchinski, McFarlane, McQuillan, Mitchell, Muir (Cape 
4 Breton North and Victoria), Murphy, Nielsen, Payne, Slogan and steal (15) 


7 In attendance; of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 


Resources: The Honourable Alvin Hamilton, Minister; Messrs. E. A. 
Coté, Assistant Deputy Minister; G. M. Carin Chief Administration 
Officer; M. A. Currie, ‘Administration Officer; Alan Field, Director, Canadian 
Be overnment Travel Bureau: R. D. Palmer, Chief, Travel Thtornarian and Pub- 
_lications; H. L. Crombie, Chief, ogenan and Statistics; and P. Rielly, 
' Publicity. 


% On motion of Mr. Dumas, seconded by Mr. Aiken, 
Resolved,—That Mr. Fisher be substituted for Mr. Argue « on the Sub- 
committee on Agenda and Procedure. . 


A The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


The Chairman advised the Committee of the necessity of deferring its 
plans for the proposed trip to the Yukon and part of the Northwest Territories, 
which had been considered at the meeting of the Committee on June 11th. 
Referring to the said consideration of the matter on June llth, it was moved 
by Mr. Korchinski and seconded by Mr. Mitchell, 


4 Resolved,—That the presentation of a report to the House regarding a sub- 
committee making an inspection trip to northern Canada, as resolved on June 
‘11, 1959, be deferred until such time as the Committee may later decide. 


4 The Committee reverted to Item 293 relating to the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau. The Minister and departmental officials were questioned on 
“matters arising therefrom. 


In the course of the said discussion, on motion of Mr. Fisher, seconded by 
“Mr. Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), 


q Resolved,—That there be called as witnesses, in regard to the problem of 
assistance to small businesses in the tourist ee Mr. James A. Roberts, 
Associate Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce, and a repre- 
sentative of the Industrial Development Bank for the purpose of inquiring into 
the problems regarding credit which face the said small businesses. 


During the proceedings officials of the department produced detailed 
“answers to questions which had been asked at previous meetings in regard 
to the following matters, namely, 

: Dollars spent in U.S.A. for travel promotion—dollar earnings—and 
: earnings per dollar of promotion cost, 1957; 
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tae es i At 12.55 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11. 00 o ‘lock a.m. 0 
_ Tuesday, June 16, 1959. : 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, June 1525959: 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


Mr. McFarLAne: Mr. Chairman, with the permission of this committee I 
would like to refer to the report to the House that was made on the estimates 
_ of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


a 


a The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. Could we deal with that point a little 
later, Mr. McFarlane? 
We require a motion to substitute the name of Mr. Fisher for Mr. Argue 


on the steering committee. Would someone move that Moved by Mr. Dumas, 

_ seconded by Mr. Aiken: that the name of Mr. Fisher be substituted for 

x Mr. Argue. Agreed? 

q Motion agreed to, 

3 The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the proposed trip which is scheduled for an 
early date has been postponed. I have discussed this matter with the house 

leader, to determine whether or not this committee should continue to function 
_ after the house prorogues at the end of this session, or whether or not a smaller 

" committee could be appointed—which would probably be known as a com- 

ie compere of such members as our committee should nominate to 

_ make the trip to the north country, probably in September. 


In view of that, we require a motion—as I was prepared to make a report 
' to the house at the end of last week—the motion being: that the presentation 
of a report to the house regarding a subcommittee making an inspection trip to 
: northern Canada, as resolved on June 11, 1959, be deferred until such time as 
' the committee may later decide. Will someone move that? Moved by Mr. 
- Korchinski, seconded by Mr. Mitchell. Agreed? 


a 
Bree 
iy 
= | Agreed. 
‘ Mr. SLoGAN: Mr. Chairman, why was the decision made to defer the trip? 


ys The CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact, it has to be a decision of cabinet. 
; Cabinet is not meeting until tomorrow, so there was not enough time in between 

_ to take care of resolutions and make the necessary arrangements. But, as sug- 
_ gested by the house leader, a trip could be made at a later date, and Hiobenhe 
4 at a more convenient time—probably in September. 


Mr. McFaRLANE: Mr. Chairman, since the report was approved on the 
; estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys—and, as you know, 
- we were not allowed to take the report out of the room when we were con- | 
- sidering the draft in camera—we have now had a chance to study it, and I see 


e there is one sentence in the report: 


The provision of two additional ships for this work is considered an 
immediate necessity. 
I cannot find in the printed proceedings that we ever agreed to that: we 


a 
“4 
m 
f: 
4 more or less agreed this was going to be handled by plane rather than go to 
- the terrific expense of building two additional ships for this work in the north. 
Mt: 
a 


The CHAIRMAN: What are you referring to? 
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Mr. McFarRLane: I am referring now to page 716 of our proceedings, para- 
graph 47 of the report. ; Py Bou. 

The CHAIRMAN: Paragraph 47? How would it be if we took that up at 
another meeting? You have brought it to the attention of the committee. 


Mr. McFarLANE: That is fine, then. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have the minister with us this morning. We 
are still on the estimates of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, item 
293, on page 57 in the estimates. 


Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the minister if there is anyone 
representing Canada who travels in the United States in an effort to sell Canada. 
to the Americans? ‘ 


Hon. ALVIN HAMILTON (Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): There is no person who is on it full time, or anything like that; 
but individuals, such as the head of the travel bureau—once or twice the 
minister—and always, of course, the consuls general have this as part of their 
responsibility, to do what they can to encourage travel in Canada. i 


Mr. AIKEN: Last week we heard Dr. Mackle—who is connected with the 
association of tourist resort operators—who spends almost full-time travelling 
throughout the United States in an effort to sell Ontario tourism to the Ameri- 
cans, and also in an effort to get the industrial concerns to extend their season 
so that the Ontario resorts will have a longer season. I was wondering if the 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau could inaugurate something like that o e 
behalf of Canada. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle):It is a matter I will be glad to take under 
consideration. : 


Mr. AIKEN: There is another question along the same lines, Mr. Chairman. 
I think I might preface it with a few remarks. Since these meetings have been’ 
reported in the press, I had a gentleman approach me over the weekend— 
Mr. Roberts, from Gravenhurst—who said that a couple of years ago he had © 
volunteered, along with two or three other prominent Canadians wintering 
in Florida, to show films to different American groups, and he had approached 
the National Film Board and the Canadian Government Travel Bureau in an 
effort to secure these films. ; 


He and another man were very anxious to go around and to try to sell 
Canada in the States, and particularly in Florida. He was told he would have 
to put up $200 to rent the film; so he abandoned the idea. I know there are a_ 
good many Canadians who winter in Florida, who are anxious to sell Canada 
and would be willing to take up this particular work. I wonder if the 
department could consider any such volunteer projects? ¥ 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I wonder if Mr. Field could speak to this: | 
he would know more about the details of the program. % 


W 


Mr. ALAN FIELD (Director, Canadian Government Travel Bureau): Mr. 
Chairman, I do not recall this particular request from memory. I do know that 
we have supplied through the National Film Board a good many copies of 
films to operators like Mr. Roberts, who have taken them down to the State 
and have shown them. This has been done without charge to such people. The 
policy of the film board is to loan these travel and wildlife films without charge. 
I cannot imagine circumstances under which he would be asked to put up 
$200, unless he wanted to cut the films up, which I think is a little bit 
unlikely. : 


I do remember another case of an operator who was going down to 
Mexico City and he wanted to take a film down there. It was “Trans-Canada 
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Summer”, a 50-minute film. It was produced by the film board last year. He 
wanted to make some cuts in the print, and he was advised that if he did that, 
the cost of the print would have to be assessed to him. 


Mr. ArKen: Then do I understand that these films would be made available 
_to people such as I have mentioned? 


Mr. FIELD: Yes, sir, that is true. 
Mr. AIKEN: He told me this was a few years ago. 


3 

; . 

4 The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Field, on that same subject, the other day you were 
4 telling the committee about some 50 million, 60 million or 70 million television 


* viewers of Canadian films in the United States. How was that undertaken? 


4 Mr. FIELD: The television film library is administered through the National 
_ Film Board’s New York office. A number of prints are assigned to the television 
library. These prints are made available to any television station in the 
_ United States that wishes to use them. They are loaned without charge. 


The films are in both black and white and colour, but I think colour pre- 
_ dominates. Last year I believe there were 70 film titles in circulation through 
this library, and we are told that the estimated audience for several thousand 
a screenings was in the neighbourhood of 60 million viewers. I think, Mr. 


4 Chairman, a report on television distribution is available, and we could table 
_ it if the committee wishes. 


L= 


a? 


The CHAIRMAN: What I am anxious to find out, Mr. Field, is this: my 
_ understanding from people that are in the business is this: that an advertiser, 
we will say, can obtain one of those films, cut it up as he chooses, take the 
- title and anything else out that he wants to take out, and use it probably at 
‘ 9 o’clock or 8 o’clock in the morning, and no reference to Canada whatsoever 
4 is in the film. 

| I think that is a practice that is accepted, not only in the United States 
but in Canada. It means that they can show these Canadian films without any 
reference to Canada whatsoever—maybe they throw in an ad. when any refer- 
ence could have been made to Canada. Furthurmore, you say it has an audience 
of 60 million people, and I understand that you base that audience on the 
television viewers in the area, we will say of Chicago, for instance. 


Tell me if I am wrong about this. There might be an audience of 10 
million people in Chicago at 8 o’clock at night, but this film you are talking 
~ about—which may not even refer to Canada, but be Canadian scenes—could 
be shown at, say, 8 o’clock in the morning, when there would probably be an 
audience of one million instead of 10 million. There being, say, four stations 
there, you would break that down, allowing each station the same average 
number—250,000 people. Your 10 million audience is down to 250,000 people 

at most—and then, no reference to Canada. Is that the practice? 


Mr. FIELD: I do not think so, Mr. Chairman, although you are quite right 
in saying that this does happen, and has happened. Ido not know of any specific 
cases where it happened to Canadian films. 


The CHAIRMAN: I must say that I do know! 


“ Mr. FIELD: I meant Canadian Government Travel Bureau television library 
‘films, sir. I think it has happened, because I heard of it when I was in New 
York. But the films that I have been describing in the library are loaned to 
the television station and must be returned. They must be returned in good 
condition. As the chairman says, this does not preclude the possibility of 
"someone cutting the film and then putting it together again; but if this happens, 
and it is noted, the television station is asked what they did with the film. We 
did have the film board make an assessment on the times that most of these 
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films were shown on the air, As the chairman indented? some of. queen wer 
shown during the daytime hours, but it is surprising how many are shown i in 
evening hours. ‘a 
There is one other development I should mention, and that is the production 
of a series called “televisits”. These are short, five-minute film clips, which are 
made available in packages to the various Playa stations in the United Stated 
on a free basis. They can be used as fillers, in the same way as short paragraphs 
are used by newspapers in making up a page. If a television show runs a little 
short at the end, they can use a filler on Canada, in which they quickly get 
across a message— 
The CHAIRMAN: The name Canada” might not even be used. They will 4 
use part of the film and cut that part if necessary; and the name “Canada”, or 
any reference to Canada, might not be in that program. i 
Mr. FIELD: This could happen, but I am not aware that it has happenec¢ h 
to any great extent in our films. . 
The CHAIRMAN: Since you made your statement to this committee the other 
day, I have checked up on the Buffalo station, and in that case it has happened 
frequently. And here is a Canadian production shown by that station without 
any reference to Canada. The people who made inquiries regarding them knew. 
they were Canadian productions, and, in fact, Ontario films, because the road 
signs were quite obviously those of Ontario. But there was no reference to. 
Canada or Ontario in the program. When you mentioned a minute ago that a 
surprising number of evening hours are taken up with this sort of thing, did you 
mean to tell this committee this type of advertising would get an eight o’clock 
showing, or a nine o’clock showing in the evening? q 
Mr. FIELD: Yes, sir. There are a number of stations in the United States. :: 
that have shown these productions from seven o’clock right through until 
eleven o’clock at night. I could get the report from the film board, if you would 
like to have it. | : 
The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee would be very glad to have it. | 
Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Field, following up the chairman’s suggestion, do you 
require television stations to make a return as to when these films are shown 
on television? a 
Mr. FieLp: Yes, the National Film Board, which administers this program 
in the United States on our behalf, does ask them to give that information. 7 
Mr. AIKEN: Would you be able to get information from the National Film 
Board as to the dates and hours on which different films are shown? a 
The CHAIRMAN: And the stations? a 
Mr. AIKEN: Yes, and stations? 
Mr. FreLD: Yes, I could get that information. . y 
The CHAIRMAN: I think the committee should have that on the record. — q 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Mr. Chairman, on hearing the 
evidence on the travel bureau, throughout this period we have continuously 
come up against the problem, and we have endeavoured to get comment on a 
suggestion, to broaden the scope of the travel bureau operation. We were given 
the answer that the terms of reference for the board are restricted, and do not 
enable the broadening of scope. I would like to know exactly what these 
terms of reference are and in what way they limit the broadening of the 
scope of the bureau. , 
The CHAIRMAN: That is a very soe question, Mr. Fleming. The ministel 
probably would answer that. 


" 


v 
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ee Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The terms of reference under which the 
\ ‘Travel Bureau operates is that Treasury Board watches very closely that all 


_ When they get inquiries for information about Canada, we give them that. But, 
a generally speaking, the terms of reference limit advertising to attracting 
_ tourists from the United States. 

Rs About a year ago there was a proposal that we make a move into the 
_ United Kingdom market. We did certain things to help that along. I do not know 
: whether these have been mentioned or not. 

a Mr. COTE: Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): One of the things was, to get a relaxation 
Bot the currency regulations in the United Kingdom, which would allow more 
_ people from the United Kingdom to come to Canada. We also considered 
_ establishing an office there. When it came up, with the amount of money we had 
a available, the preference went to setting up an office in San Francisco. Those 
_ are the terms of reference under which we operate. 

Ee I have a feeling that the time has come when we should move on from 
_ these terms of reference, and that we have moved a little already. The co- 
_ Operative program with the provinces on the building of camp grounds and 
picnic sites along the main highways, and also along the Trans-Canada Highway 
: has yielded very attractive response from people who have used them. One of 
_ the reasons for that was that, in my opinion,—and, I think, in the opinion of a 
_ good many others—with the new type of tourist travel we were not attracting 
_ sufficiently was the type of persons who took their boats on top of their cars, 
or tents with them, and travelled into the more remote areas. We are seeing 
_ these new trends in the United States towards boating, and similar types of 
- recreation. : 

é. The camp grounds and picnic sites establishment was quite an important 
’ move out into providing what we call tourist service, and information service. 
_ This was done under a cooperative program with the provinces. 

3 I mentioned the other day there are things which are going to be necessary 
4 to improve the situation. One aspect of this deals with credit, and credit is 
= very difficult proposition these last few years, in Canada, particularly for - 
© the tourist industry. We have experienced difficulties in the national parks and 
e in the ordinary private tourist industry in getting capital to go into what many 
2 lending agencies think is a second-class or third-class type of enterprise de- 
~ velopment. From the point of view of government, credit for the tourist in- 
q dustry is but one thing. We have demands for credit from other enterprises and 
- businesses, so these demands from the tourist industry are just one part. The 
government policy on credit is being worked out, but I am certain that the 
4 interests of the tourist industry will be thoroughly considered in that general 
_ policy. 

- ‘I mentioned the other day a question of plant. One of the reasons why 
_ there was a special program of advertising in the United States, to ask people 
to visit the maritimes, was that apparently the maritimes had excess plant 
~ over use at that time. This special program in the maritimes has increased from 
18 to 20 per'cent a year, and it has shown that a concentrated program can 


_ produce results. 
Rec 
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I understand that in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario the operators now 
feel they have sufficient plant to handle more tourists than they have been 
getting. This brings that matter into consideration, in forming a policy,, se 
giving some sort of special concession. . 

Personally, I have been hoping that with the completion of the Trans- 
Canada Highway this would serve as a basis or a foundation for an extensive 
type of special advertising to use the Trans-Canada Highway. It is not yet. 
complete in British Columbia and Ontario, and some of the other provinces, 
but it is very close to it. ‘ 

I did ask the provinces at one of the tourists meetings we faa if they 
would think about how they could develop plant along with the Trans-Canada 
Highway. This is within their jurisdiction, and I cannot do much about that, % 
but they promised to take a look at it. I did try to carry out our part ; aa 
little bit, by suggesting to the national broadcasting networks in the United 
States that they might carry a film we have, ‘“Trans-Canada Holiday”, which — 
is a film based on the Trans-Canada Highway. One network did carry it on 
two half-hour shows, I believe, in the evening; that was A.B.C. I cannot 
estimate how many viewers saw it, but it was done as a contribution by A.B.C. 
to the good relations between our country and theirs, and I am very grateful 
for their having done it. There were 31 stations on their network, so it would 
be a sizeable audience. I could go on and list a number of other factors 
which we could broaden. 

Some of the members have been discussing making a special drive fort 
winter sports. There have been a number of matters we have been looking 
at in an endeavour to work out some sort of a pattern of thinking in respect — 
of going after this winter sport activity. This is very important in the areas 
where there are sufficient hills for skiing. This is already a well-established — 
sport in the urban areas which might lend itself to development by Canada. ~ 
At the present time, however, I cannot point to anything on this which is 
tangible except that in the National Parks we have accelerated our program of 
allowing more skiing facilities in the parks; but, as you know, somethiis { 
beyond that was indicated. q 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I know the minister in his over- -ail f 
- administration of his department has the various branches of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources working on different aspects of 
tourist development. The travel bureau, however, in its terms of reference, 
has been restricted largely to an information and advertising agency of the 
government. I would think there ought to be a much broader concept of the 
travel bureau to enlarge its scope so that it can undertake the institution of 
recommendations similar to those made by the Canadian Tourist Association | 
here last week. . 

Whenever we come down to what the bureau can do in instituting Tieasdiem 7 
of that type, we come back to the point of the bureau being restricted to placing 
advertising and providing information. Can we assume there actually is, in 
fact, no limitation on the scope of the bureau, providing the funds are made 
available to it, and that it can broaden its activities to cover items such as 
recommended by the Canadian Tourist Association, and that it can be expanded 
without any impediment under the present terms of reference? 4 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu Appelle): We have to go back to the act. The act 
says we are authorized to provide tourist information and services. , 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): And services; yes. | 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): It is on that last clause that you might be 
able to broaden the terms of reference. I simply have emphasized that for 
25 years since the travel bureau was set up they have operated on the terms of 
reference about which I have told you. Naturally, Treasury Board and the 
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_ Auditor General make certain we stay within the terms of reference. I would 
be interested in what you would say in your report that we should do on this. 
} know, I think, a good deal about it—we would like to hear what the committee 
4 fihinks. I said at the beginning that I hoped your work on this committee this 
year would serve to provide comparative ideas for the department to look 
i at to see if we might do something about it. 
In addition to the Canadian Tourist Associations’ representations which 
we always study carefully, there is also the Restaurant Association of Canada 
which has made some very useful representations to the government. These 
_ two sets of recommendations, and what you recommend here, give us something 
on which to attempt to base policy. 
I was tremendously impressed with the report you gave on the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, and I hope there will be something compara- 
tive in respect of my department. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you tell the committee how you expect to increase 
the tourist business in Canada from the United States unless you increase the 
amount for advertising? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): There is no doubt where the department 
stands on this matter of money for advertising. We would like more. However, 
as a member of the government, I accept the full responsibility of over-all 
government policy. With the deficit which we had last year and this year now, 
naturally our department has had to play its full part in cutting down every 
place they could. Wherever it is not absolutely imperative that we increase 
them down or decreasing them. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it is the opinion of this committee that you are 
never going to get a billion-dollar industry with the picayune amount which 
you are spending for advertising. You have a good product to sell. In order 
_to sell it, as business people would sell a product, you have to have advertising. 
We have so much to offer to so many people that I think more money has to be 
spent on advertising. That is only the way you will get the tourists. There 
vis no other way, except courtesy, accommodation and the services which 
hecessarily go with the tourist industry. 
Mr. AIKEN: Might I also suggest that expenditure in the travel industry 
is the one place where the government will actually get a return on its invest- 
ment? JI can think of a good many places where the government is laying 
out millions of dollars which are non-returnable and there is no benefit. It 
seems to me, however, in a case like this, that for every dollar expended, and 
publicized in the country, we will get a good many dollars back. I think the 
attitude of Treasury Board should be altered in this respect. This is a paying 
“proposition. It is an investment which brings back a return and is not the 
laying out of money which will never return, as is the case in a good many 
instances which I do not wish to detail here. 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Coming back to the subject of 
investing money to make money, is the representative of the travel bureau in 
Los Angeles an employee of the department, or of some other department of 

government, or a representative who acts on behalf of the government? 

Mr. FreLp: The representative in Los Angeles is an employee of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 

. Mr. Fueminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): One employee? 


Mr. FIELD: Yes. 

Mr. FueEmMInG (Okanagan-Revelstoke): How many employees are there 
in the Chicago office? 

Mr. Fretp: Three year-around employees. In the summer-time the 
province of Ontario supplies an additional summer clerk. 


a 
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Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): That is three plus one in Chicago 
to handle the 14,369 requests for information, and one person in Los Angeles 
to handle the 12,146? Obviously, the person in Los Angeles is the hardest 
working member in the government service. What service does this one person | 
give to 12,146 inquiries? - 

Mr. FIELD: The majority of the inquiries coming into the Los Angeles 
office would be coupons returned to that office by readers in the greater Los 
Angeles area, which is now, I believe, the second largest metropolitan area 
in the United States. We supply packaged literature to the consulates. They 
can send out the literature each night in response to the coupons, or, if they : 
get overloaded, they can put all the inquiries into an envelope each night, air- 4 
mail it to Ottawa, and we put the material in the mail within 24 hours. 4 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke) : Therefore the operation at Los 
Angeles obviously is inadequate in comparison to the number of inquiries 
received? : 


Mr. FIELD: I am sorry; I did not hear that. 7 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Therefore the operation at Los > 
Angeles is inadequate to meet the situation, that is, the number of inquiries? } 


Mr. FIELD: Yes, sir; I think that is true. If I may leap ahead of you a bit, I 
think it would be better to have the office located in San Francisco. All of the 
agencies which we have consulted on this matter, the Department of Trade and — 
Commerce, our own former director of the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, Mr. Leo Dolan, who is now in Los Angeles as Canadian Consul General, 
and the western Canadian provinces, are all agreed that if an office were opened 
by the Canadian Government Travel Bureau on the United States west coast 
it would be better located in San Francisco. “a 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): What additional services does the 
Chicago office provide that the representatives in Los Angeles cannot now 
provide? q 

Mr. FIELD: A great deal more individual attention; they have a great | 
many more personal calls in the Chicago office. They have what we term in 
the business an opportunity to do travel-counselling. As individuals come. 
into the office, because it is in a ground floor location right in the heart of the- 
Loop, the counsellors will spend anywhere from twenty minutes to half an hour 
with a good prospective tourist to Canada, and will give him the informationg 
that he requires. , 

In addition to that, the manager of the office does a good deal of local. 
promotion and publicity work in so far as his duties in the office permit it with 
Chicago newspapers. 4 

Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): But the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau is in no position at the present time to provide any such service | 
on the Pacific coast of the United States? 

Mr. FIELD: I must say that I agree. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): And the need for such a service haa , 
been proven? 4 

Mr. FIELD: Yes, I think so. 5 

The CHAIRMAN: What about the office in Detroit? ‘a 

Mr. FreLtp: No, we do not have a Detroit office. The Canadian consulate 
in Detroit does a certain amount to service inquiries, but we have not given 
any consideration as yet to an office in Detroit. 

The CHAIRMAN: What about Cleveland? 

Mr. FIELD: Cleveland, yes, there is a good potential there. 


i 
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The CHAIRMAN: When you said you had not given any consideration to it, 


how do you expect to promote the tourist Nace unless you do give considera- 
tion to such ideas? 


Mr. FIELD: We try to take them in the order we presume they are worth 
_to the whole tourist industry in Canada. But the concensus is that the next 
_ Office to be opened should be on the west coast. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: Are you only considering opening one office next year? 
4 


q Mr. FIELD: I cannot answer that question. I can only say what offices 
we have considered opening. 


a 
_ The CuHarrman: That is all I asked you. 
i 


4 Mr. FIELD: Following San Francisco, our recommendation has been that 
‘a Boston office be established. The Ohana has mentioned Detroit and 
Cleveland. Both these areas have very high potential business for Canada. 
We certainly would be in favour of opening up offices there, but I think the 
other two must be considered first. 


Mr. McFarLane: The provinces also have established offices in the points 
mentioned, San Francisco and Los Angeles. I know that British Columbia 
‘sends down a terrific amount of literature. I think they sent down about 
three or four tons of it last year. Alberta also has an office in the United States. 
a think that this may account for something of the fact that a lot of people ~ 
“coming up especially to western Canada would apply to the provincial offices. 
And I think there is a certain amount of duplication between our Canadian 
“government advertising agencies and the provincial government advertising 
agencies. Alberta is spending a terrific amount of money, and is maintaining 
“offices in the western states. 


Mr. FISHER: Was that a statement or a question? 


f Mr. McFaARLANE: It was a question. I wondered if there was not duplication 
in the advertising agencies that are in the United States, and I wondered if 
‘our Canadian Government Travel Bureau and our provincial travel bureaus 
are not duplicating each others efforts. 


i The CHAIRMAN: I think that matter was explained by Mr. Field in his 
‘remarks when he said that at their annual meeting they tabled their programs. 


Mr. FIELD: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: That they laid out their programs for the following year, 
and that the provincial representatives were there. 


he Mr. E. A. C6TE (Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): So far as the various offices in the United States are concerned, 
‘the province of Quebec has opened an office in the city of New York. Nova 
‘Scotia also has an office there, and an office is being opened in San Francisco 
jointly by Alberta and British Columbia. 

: The ones which the provinces have approached us to take over are where 
they reckon that general promotion might be done by the government of > 
Canada, probably with more effectiveness than would be the case with a 
“program which is regionalized in its aspects. 

At the same time if the government of Canada were to open an office in 
San Francisco or anywhere else in the United States, the provinces most 
affected would be asked if they would from time to time lend additional 
assistance in the promotion work particularly during the peak period. Ontario 
has been able to do that in both Chicago and New York very effectively. 
New Brunswick has also done it. 

. But as far as Alberta is concerned, the amount that has been promoted 
on the west coast is as much obviously as a province can do with a small 
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operation; and then the provinces do not have the larger resources of th . 
Canadian Government. The Travel Bureau itself on certain peak days has 
achieved the mailing of up to eleven tons of mail in one day. . 

Mr. FIsHER: I would like to ask the minister a series of questions. Does 
the minister think it wise that this committee should call before it the 
gentlemen in the Department of Trade and Commerce who are working on this 
whole project of extending aid for small businesses? I understand that on 
the tourist aspects of it the figures are fairly large in their planning. Could 
we not thereby get some idea as to what is in mind in so far as policy is con- 
cerned on the present stage of the information that they have? / 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Well, I have no particular feelings on that 
subject if you thought it would be of any advantage. 7 

Mr. FIsHER: Do you think it would be of any advantage? This is vom 
department, and you said you were bringing this point to the attention of the 
government as a whole. This is your department.’ Do you think it would be 
useful for us to speak to or to question these people to try to find what they 
are developing in respect to this tourist business? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): As I say, I have no particular feelings about 
it, but I would be glad to hear from them. 4 

Mr. FISHER: Do you agree that they are working on this aspect? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Oh, yes! 

Mr. FisHer: Well, it might be useful. 

The CHAIRMAN: Along that same line, would you like to go further? 

Mr. FisHer: I would like to wait until I have finished, Mr. Chairman. Has © 
any consideration ever been given by this government to pointing out to the 
provinces that they may be spending an inordinate amount on European and 
United Kingdom advertising, having regard to the market there is in the 
United States? I am think of Ontario and Saskatchewan which maintain 
headquarters in London for promoting trade, industry, and tourist business; 
and as compared to what they spend especially in the United States, which 
is very small; and that, plus the fact, that I have been quite shocked at the 
amount of money and personnel that Canada, in its Department of External 
Affairs, and in its trade commissions, scatters around the world to promote 
industry and trade and commerce in relation to the pittance in terms of people - 
and money that we have in the United States where we have our largest. 
potential market, and which is perhaps our most expansible industry. I have 
injected this question almost rhetorically, and I wonder if the minister has any 
views on it. 7 

Mr. HamiItton (Qu’Appelle): I have been thinking about the question 
since you asked it. Are you in effect saying—and I am sure you are saying— 
that we should be spending more money in the tourist industry in the United 
States? 

Mr. FISHER: Yes. 


Mr. HaMILTon (Qu’Appelle): Rather than spending so much money in 
trade and commerce ventures in other parts of the world? 
Mr. Fisuer: It seems to me as that plan is developing in Chicago, and in 
relation to what is being done, you might do it in other areas as well. 
Mr. HamiILTon (Qu’Appelle): I cannot give you the figures on spending 
in comparison with the United Kingdom, but I have an analysis in the form o1 
the dollars spent in the United States by various countries in competing for 
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that market. I shall use the figures for 1957, and I would like at a later stage 
that the whole table be placed on the record so that you can see the analysis 
right straight through. 
In 1957 the United Kingdom spent $801,000 in direct advertising in the 
! United States. France spent $661,000; Italy spent $411,000; Switzerland spent 
$305,000; Germany spent $290,000; and Canada spent $2,600,000. | 
That also includes some of the provinces advertising in the United States. 
_ Nassau spent $1,300,000; Bermuda spent $1,200,000; Europe, in the Mediter- 
“ranean area, spent $5,172,000. 


‘ Mr. FISHER: I think we can draw our own conclusions. 


vy 
‘ied 


“ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): For every dollar spent in advertising it is 
nice to know what return we get from it. These returns are based on United 
States Department of Commerce figures, and the Department of Justice of the 
United States, which gives the figures for the money spent. 

. For every dollar spent the United Kingdom received $102 of tourist busi-— 
ness; for every dollar spent, France received $125; Italy received $226; Switzer- 
land received $137; Germany received $200; Canada received $130; Nassau 
“received $27; Bermuda received $22; and using the average for Europe and the 
Mediterranean area, they received $93. 


, Figures do not prove everything because many of the tourists who come 
_to Canada come for a short stay, and do not spend large amounts of money, 
whereas if a tourist from the United States goes to, say, Switzerland, he usu- 
-ally spends a much larger amount. This would indicate certain things. We are 
: spending a relatively fair amount and receiving a fairly high return for each 
dollar spent. It does not destroy my conclusion and your conclusion that a 
few more dollars spent would bring a larger return; in other words, I do not 
think we have reached the end of the scale in connection with spending money 
“in the United States in order to receive higher returns. 

j Could these figures be tabled? 

F 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable, gentlemen, that these tables be incorpor- 


ated in the printings of our proceedings? 
Agreed. 
q 
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‘The CHAIRMAN: ees the same line as your first question, I had this in 
Bend If you are going to bring some witnesses from another department, 
r would. you consider bringing someone from the industrial bank? I think 
3 equests have been made of that bank by people in the tourist industry, and 
they have been turned down. We would like to have an explanation as to 
_ why they have been turned down. Would the committee agree to that? 


'- Mr. FisHer: My idea was to have Mr. James A. Roberts called before the 

a committee. I believe he is the associate minister over this part of the Depart- 

ment of Trade and Commerce. If the rest of the committee is agreeable, 
I would like to move that he be brought before the committee to give us his 

Bricws in connection with the relation of small business plants, or policies of the 
‘government, in relation to the tourist industry. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I will second the motion. 


 : The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Fisher and seconded by 

4 Mr. Fleming that we have Mr. Roberts from Trade and Commerce as a witness. 
Gentlemen, would you also incorporate in this your wish to have a represen- 

_ tative from the Industrial Bank. 

n Agreed. 


a 


‘Mr. *Fisuer: Now, the one other field of questioning I wanted to pursue — 


with the minister—and I must apologize as there are a couple of committee 


reports which I have not read, and it may have been covered before—is this: 
In connection with the coordination that is carried on between the federal 
_and provincial governments I am wondering if you have worked out images _ 
of Canada that are most fruitful to project in the United States in order to 
draw tourists here. In this connection I would be very much interested to 
4 Bein whether you have any motivational research experts in this field doing 
sg analysis. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I will answer the first part of your question 
and ask Mr. Field to answer the second part. 

When I spoke to the dominion-provincial conference, the picture that 
a tried to put across of what we should work on, in addition to what had 
already been worked on, was what I described earlier, this new tendency 
3 toward boating and camping. Secondly, in regard to analysis: I have requested 
the travel bureau, within the limits of its facilities, to embark on a series of 
"measurement devices to try and test the reaction of one type of advertising 


NS as : “a: ais ; 


i over another type. It surprised me that we have a great deal to learn about 


the market for the various types of things that we can provide in Canada. 
a Having stated these two general positions, I think Mr. Field can fill it in. 
a 


a The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Field referred the other day to the research 
angle, but perhaps he can enlarge on what he said before. 


Mr. FIELD: Mr. Chairman, the whole industry has been caught up in the 
last five or six years in surveys and studies. We are all doing it. Probably 
“the most outstanding one on motivational research was conducted on behalf — 

of the Canadian National Railways several years ago. A summary of findings 
was given to the travel bureau. To a certain extent we have been influenced 
_by it. It came down to this: that for a commercial concern in a highly 
“competitive field like transportation, it appeared as if point of sale advertising 
was of more immediate benefit than representational advertising. I am 
ese one of the most important features of that report, but we in the 
bureau have not had any motivational research done. We have had a good 
deal of other studies made. We have had readership studies made by the 
_Startch concern in the United States. We conduct surveys of our own. We 
have our three advertising agencies conducting studies. As the minister has 
“indicated, we have been asking a number of very pertinent questions about 
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research section and we will be doing much more of this kind of work in the 
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the matter of markets. The advertising agencies have very considerable 
research resources and undertake continuing media studies to assess the value 
of comparative markets in the higher population centres of the United States. 
The advertising agencies have made these studies available to us. It is some-— 
thing that goes on every month of the year. The bureau has reorganized its 


coming months and in the coming years. 

The CHAIRMAN: In connection with research, Mr. Field, what are the qualifi- 
cations of the men you have doing research? 

Mr. FIELD: Well, sir, we do not have statisticians. I think what we have q 
looked for is someone who has a background in travel and an aptitude for { 
discovering into source material and making use of it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then you have not as yet any research people working for | 
the bureau? 7 

Mr. Fretp: No sir, not as such. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understood you to say the other day that you had people 
doing research. 

Mr. Fretp: We have them now. In the past we were doing mainly a 
tabulation service to discover what the returns were from our advertising. 
We have done a certain amount of market analysis, which we in the past. 
depended upon outside agencies to do. We are proposing to give more time to — 
research and for this reason we have taken Mr. Crombie on staff recently. 

The CHAIRMAN: You say you came to the travel bureau in 1957? 

Mr. Fieip: No sir, In 1950; I came to the bureau, 

The CHAIRMAN: I mean as: director? 

Mr. FIELD: Yes, in March, 1957. 

The CHAIRMAN: And you came with the bureau in 1950? 

Mr. EIELD: ‘Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: You were in New York? 

Mr. FIELD: Yes, for seven years. 

The CHAIRMAN: For the travel bureau? j 

Mr. FIELD: Yes. — 

The CHAIRMAN: What was your experience before that? 4 

Mr. FieLp: I had been with the National Film Board for a period of ap- 
proximately five years. After I came to Ottawa. I was with the Department of 
the Secretary of State as Director of Information services, and then I was 
Executive Assistant to the Minister of National Health and Welfare for a year 
in 1947. I returned in December, 1947, to the National Film Board to become 
Secretary of the Board. In the years I was with the National Film Board. I was | 
in charge of newsreel and film production and, later liaison and photo services. 
In 1945 I headed the first post-war travel film production unit in the board. 

The CHAIRMAN: You never had any experience in advertising? 

Mr. FreLtp: No, I was never with an advertising agency. 

Mr. FIisHeER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Field whether, in his” 
question of point of sale versus representational approach, does the conclusion 
follow from that, that on your point of sale you have to concentrate upon 
regional attractions and specific information, rather than a general trying 
to sell historical quaintness of various parts of Canada, or the Se as a 
symbol—that sort of thing? 3 

Mr. FIELD: Yes, you have put it very well, Mr. Fisher. I ace ‘say, the 
Canadian National Railways has adopted this technique in the United States, 
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bt t the Canadian Pacific Railway has continued to do both a representational 


job and—in the larger sense, I suppose—a public relations job of selling the 


Canadian Pacific as well as point of sale advertising. 
‘Mr. FIsHER: If you were being guided by this study, would one of your 


conclusions be that the kind of representational advertising that tries to sell 
anada as a whole is not the most effective means? 


must use to get greater circulation—is to present Canada in the most dramatic 
and effective way, visually, to arrest the attention of the reader. When we go 
into Life magazine—if I may mention one—or any other large-circulation 
Magazine, we are in competition with advertisers who are spending, in groups, 
over $120 million.—For example, it is estimated that the U.S. Airlines are 
: Spending $120 million a year on advertising. 

Bb ; When we put an advertisement into these magazines we are competing with 
“Major advertisers for the attention of the reader. We attempt to give what 
_we call a high impact visual presentation of Canada, to arrest the attention 
_ of the reader, and invite him to write to us for further information. We provide 


ey 


_ that information in the form of the literature mentioned by the minister. 


4s : Mr. FISHER: This seems to be the more natural function of your kind of 
: advertising. But if the C.N.R. analysis has merit, it might suggest that there 
is another level completely at which you could operate? 


z % Mr. Fietp: If I may answer that question: we are already operating, to some 
extent, on that level by our advertising in the newspapers in the United States. 
But we are not able—and this is understandable—as the Canadian National 
Railways is, to say to the reader, “For $25.60 you can come to Montreal this 
weekend. We do not do that. That is, in effect, the real punch of point of 
sale advertising—to put a price at the end of it. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Regarding this advertising, do you expect to increase the 
tourist revenue to Canada without increasing the advertising? 


_ Mr. FIELp: No, sir; I do not think it can be done. As any business would 
tell you, you get back in returns what you are willing to spend on your 
promotion. 

_ The Cuarrman: All right. Have you recommended to the minister or to the 


department what percentage increase in advertising they should have? 
3 Mr. FIELD: I do not know if I should answer that question, sir. 


= Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The director has put forward to me a lot of 
figures to show that we are not spending at the percentage that we should 
be to take advantage of the opportunities in the United States. He has worked 
it out on what are considered to be normal expenditures by other countries and 
“what we are spending. I have my own opinions on these things, and I have 
said here in the committee that I do not think we are spending enough on 
advertising. 

k The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hamilton, I think you have made it very plain to the 
committee that the tourist industry will not be increased unless you do spend 
“more on advertising? 

-. Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): I cannot answer that directly, because I think 
‘there is an economic pressure there that comes into the picture, regardless of 
advertising. But I am certainly very much in agreement—with the tremendous 
potential that I see, with the great multitudes that are now on the road in 
‘the United States—that we could, by advertising, expand our tourist business 
tremendously. 
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Mr. McQUuUILLAN: Mr. Chairman, I think we all realize that word of mou uth 
advertising is the best you can get. How successfully has it worked, as far as 
advertising Canada to the American tourist is concerned? I would like to ask Mr. 
Field if they make any attempt to find out what proportion of the Ameraa 
tourists feel that they have not received value for their money after spending a 
vacation in Canada? F 

In other words, are we sending back a lot of dissatisfied customers? No 


a 


matter how much money we spend in advertising, that destroys the effect. a 


Mr. F1ELD: We do make an effort to find out how the American tourist feels 
about Canada after his visit here. We send out some 200,000 questionnaires each 
fall and winter to obtain answers to certain questions such as the one that 
you have mentioned. We find that about 41 per cent of the people coming to 
Canada are influenced by word of mouth advertising. ; 

We find that a large number, of course, are directly influenced by adver= 
tising and publicity—because it is a curious thing, that many people in the 
United States do not separate a travel article from a paid advertisement. To 
supplement this kind of work in the bureau we have a travel counselling service, 
which is one of our most important sections. This section comprises a group of 
about 10 to 12 people, and during the course of the year they write upwards of 
20,000 individual letters to people who are interested in coming to Canada. . 

This is direct travel counselling, and it is one service that we would like 
to expand, because we know that if a person writes a letter to us, in 82 per 
cent of the cases that person will come to Canada. If he sends a post card, 
he is not as likely to come to Canada, because—obviously—his interest is not” 
as deep as the person who takes the time to write a letter. The same thing 
is true of coupons. The coupon user will come to Canada in only about 55 per 
cent of the cases. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: My question was— 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): May I interrupt Mr. McQuillan, because | 
he is on a point that I think is very important. I would like to put on the record ; 
a survey we carried out in 1958 on this point. Would that be acceptable? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): One of the questions asked of the toute 
was: What mostly influences you to come to Canada? This is what Mr. 
McQuillan is after—and here are the percentages. First, advertising—and this 
is not in order of priorities—24.3 per cent; films, 7.3 per cent; advice of friends, 
38.4 per cent; TV, 3.9 per cent. There is a certain overlapping, of course. The 
fifth one was travel articles, 26.6 per cent; other—No. 6—27.4 per cent; and, 
not given, 7.2 per cent. 

I think I should go further and put down some more percentages, “that. 
overlap—because of the method of tabulation—but which will give you an 
idea of what they are interested in. The question asked was: What were your 
main vacation interests? The first one on the list is sightseeing, 79.3 per cent; 
fishing, 33.3 per cent; historic sights, 36.8 per cent; camping, 12.9 per cent. 
hunting, 1.7 per cent; other, 10.9 per cent; and, not given, 1.7 per cent. Of 
course, they total up to much more than 100 per cent. But that is how “ 
were taken out. 

One other question raised by Mr. McQuillan is also vital, and that is the 
question of word of mouth advertising. One of the great hazards of putting 
on a big advertising campaign to go into a certain area is this: you bring the 
tourists in there, and if there are not satisfactory services available you will 
do more harm by that advertising than all the good you can do with advertising 
in 10 years. So it is very necessary to watch in a cautious fashion to see there 
is sufficient room for expansion of the tourist industry in that area for the 
services that they want. 
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Mr. McQUILLAN: I was asking if, in these questionnaires, the question is 
‘asked: Do you feel that your money was well spent? Did you enjoy your 
vacation in Canada? Do you get replies to that, and how many replies do you 
get to your 200,000 questionnaires—how many are favourable and how many 
unfavourable? 

! Mr. FIELD: I will deal with the last question first, if I may. We get about 
a 25,000 returns. It may have gone higher in other years, but the last year or 
so we have obtained an average of about 25,000 returns. The questions vary 
from year to year. We always ask: Did you get the information you required 
_for your visit?—and we generally get a lot of compliments about the kind of 
literature that they received. The answer to the question about complaints is— 
Iam afraid I have to reiterate this—that Canada gets very, very few complaints 
_about either our services, our roads or the courtesies that are extended to 
-visitors. I do not mind saying that from my talks with directors of travel 
organizations and the men who are operating travel offices in the United States, 
and in New York, I think the complaints about Canada are fewer than for any | 
_ other country that I know of. But, of course, we do get some. 
Mr. McQUILLAN: How do you test that information? What steps do you 
take to find out? 


Mr. FIELD: What steps do we take to find out what the basis of the com- 
plaint is? 


3 Mr. McQUILLAN: How many people are satified? 


Mr. FIELD: We make a tabulation from the returns that come to us. The 
number of people who complain is so much smaller than one per cent, it is not 
worth the tabulating. 


) Mr. McQUILLAN: Something must be destroying the word of mouth adver- 
_tising, otherwise over the years it would build up to tremendous proportions. 
What is destroying it? 

Mr. FrIeELD: I would not say something is “destroying” it, Mr. Chairman. 
‘I think you and other members of this committee have pointed out this is a 
growth industry. If we are going to encourage a greater percentage of 
Americans to travel in this country than we have enjoyed in the past, we must 
“grow with the industry. This means spending more money on it. In 1958 
“we in Canada spent some $22 million on plant other than the building and the 
completion of the Royal York extension and the Queen Elizabeth hotel. While 
this was going on other countries—and I must emphasize this—other areas 
in the United States were out-building us 20 or 30 to one. If you go to the 
Adirondacks, New England, the Atlantic states, Florida, Texas, Nevada, and 
the desert states and California, you will see there that they are building 
‘hundreds of motels and hotels where we are building one. They are spending 
“money on luxury resorts. In Canada there is not the luxury resort building 
on a comparable scale to what is being done in, say, California or Florida. 


The CHAIRMAN: How much does the state of Florida spend in advertising? 
Mr. FIELD: I have a figure for that, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us have it. 


Mr. FIELD: It is a little difficult to answer the question, exactly, Mr. Chair- 
“man, because you do not get in a picture like this all the promotion money 
being spent by all the agencies interested in traffic to that area. The Florida 
development commission is spending $1,850,000. Other municipal offices in 
: Florida—like the chambers of commerce, and so on—are spending $2,330,000; 
ora total—just dealing with government, and local organizations—in the state 
of Florida of $4,180,000. 
| The CHAIRMAN: What about the hotels and motels? Have you got that? 
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Mr. FreLp: No. . a 
The CHAIRMAN: That will be : a good ar more than you have there? i 


Mr. FIELD: Yes, a great deal more, because there are some 700 hotels 
Miami alone, all of whom are spending money on advertising. There ai a 
enormous amounts of money being spent by the airlines, bus companies and 
railways operating into the Florida area. Fag 


Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, I want to preface my question with a remar. Kt 
so that it is indicated just where I am heading. I have spent a great many 
years in the automobile business, and I think it is very important for us, when 
considering the tourist business, to understand a cardinal feature. That is, a 
tourist does not like to be regarded as a statistic. Certainly, when any of us. 
go on holidays we want to protect ourselves from such routines, and we are 
not too prone to publicize or make specific returns on our reactions. However, — 
I do not think there will be too much debate on my statement, in view of what 7 
was brought to our attention by the Canadian Tourist Association, and that 
is this, that tourists do have complaints, and the reason for the complaints is the! 
type you have and I have. In other words, when somebody comes to visit 4 
British Columbia with their family they like to go through a saw mill, and 
thousands of them are not given that opportunity. They would return home 
and say, ‘‘Well, there oe a land of large timber production and we never saw 
any milling processes.” They visit Alberta, and what they want to see is an 
oil well. Information is not given to them and it is not made easy for them 1 to 
see an oil well, or to visit a petro-chemical plant in, say, Edmonton. They 
would return home and wonder what all the talk about oil in Alberta is about. 
No doubt the same situation surrounds certain specifics elsewhere, and in 
Ontario, for instance. Sy 
ai fish. = That eee Ation is not given us. These are the complaints that 
people take home; and that is the sort of word of mouth advertising that 
concerns us. 4 

My question is: in view of the statement made by the travel bureau, ands 
in view of the facts as, I am sure, all of us know and recognize, what is done 
on behalf of the federal government to enlighten industry and commerce 
generally in Canada as to advantages that can accrue through their opening 
their facilities to the public so they can enjoy and benefit from their stay in 
Canada? Do we spend any money on brochures, to help provincial govern- ; 
ment or industry in matters of this kind? 


Mr. HamMiILtTonN (Qw’Appelle): I would like to answer that first part 
because I have had something to do with this es of thing. 
Usually any complaints—I should not say “usually”, but sometimes k 
complaints come in to me direct, and if any complaint is err it usually 
gets to me as minister. I would like to say, on the positive side of this, that 
I have been tremendously impressed by the work which the pulp and paper 
mill associations have done in their industry to invite tourists into their opera- 
tions. They do this for two reasons: one, I suppose, is to advertise theitg 
product; but, primarily, they are trying to interest people in the conservation 
program they are following in their area. “a 
I have had some conversations with pulp and paper operators, who realize 

the tremendous advantage it has been to them to get a large percentage of the 
tourists in their area through their mill, so they can get a chance to 
underline the necessity of conservation and fire prevention that has to go along 
with their industry. So that is a very good point. 
I think Mr. Payne has brought up something that we might do more abou 
—that is in relation to other industries in many parts of Canada that have not 
yet recognized how tourist promotion of their industry may help to serve as | 
ae 4 
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form of advertising for them and may serve as a great dollar earner for the 
_whole country in general. I know how successful the pulp and paper mills 
have been, the ones that I have visited, in doing this type of work. They 
keep a regular staff to take people through their plant. I have seen this in 
~ Quebec, Ontario, and in Alberta; so this is to my personal knowledge. I 


think we could carry that through to these other industries. 


Mr. Payne: I would like to enlarge on one point, to make it very specific 
- and personal. Last spring I drove from the west coast to Ottawa; and in the 
4 very late summer returned. During the trip east we proceeded on the American 
_ highways and stopped at various points of call, including the old frontier 
Bot age in Montana. The children were able to pick up brochures which they 
_ have used throughout this year at school. I think it is not a very flashy situa- 
tion, but it shows how it registers. 
- On our return trip we proceeded through part of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
_ Alberta and, largely, through British Columbia. We visited a few specific 
4 places, among others the legislative chamber in Winnipeg. My children and 
_ myself were unable to collect a brochure giving any data on the legislative 
_ chamber, or any data on the Winnipeg area. 
a Similarly, in Regina the same situation existed. In Edmonton, again, we 
called in at the legislative building, where there was not even a guide to show 
: us through the building, let alone proper literature. Also we visited a petro- 
4 chemical plant, and there was no guide and no brochure, and no information. 
_ These children disseminate this information through school in a manner far 
beyond our comprehension. On our visits in Canada, in which we made a 
$ great effort to care for things of educational interest, they have nothing to keep 
_the facts—these very favourable facts and features—of Canada which they 
saw before them at any subsequent time. 
3 The same condition exists practically throughout the length and breadth 
_ of Canada, and, certainly, if you go from here to the west coast. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mitchell? 
Mr. MITcHELL: Mr. Chairman,— 
4 Mr. SLocAN: I wonder if I could make a comment on Mr. Payne’s re- 
_ marks? He spoke about the legislative building in Winnipeg. I am sure you 
~ realize the Manitoba travel bureau is located right in the legislative building, 
right to the left of the front entrance. 
_- ‘Mr. Payne: They have no literature there. 

Mr. SLOGAN: I dropped into there last summer, and I was able to pick up 
all sorts of literature. 
7 Mr. PAYNE: We were not, and they had no guides. 
E Mr. SLOGAN: Unless it was during hours when the office was closed, I am 
sure there would be some literature available on things specifically related -to 
‘the legislature. There is one pamphlet in particular called the Golden Boy 
which is a fascinating pamphlet. 
Ss Mr. MitcHELL: When the minister was giving the figures in the neigh- 
-bourhood of $2 million to attract tourists to Canada, did I understand him 
to say they included the money spent by the various provinces? 
5 Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The figure I gave you was $2.6 million 
Behich was the amount of money spent in the United States by the federal 
government mainly, plus most of the provinces. 
4 Mr. MITcHELL: Was the amount spent by the provinces included in that 
_ figure? 
2 Mr. HamiItTon (Qu’Appelle): In that figure was included. the money 
_ spent by the provinces as far as we were able to get it. The figures for the 
_ province of Ontario were not included and it was a fairly large espenditure. 
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Mr. MiTcHELL: I was impressed by the figure given by Mr. Field as far 
as Florida is concerned. I think that if we could have a total figure, Canada 
wise, including the provinces, perhaps we would be able to draw up a com- 
parison in respect of the total moneys being spént in Canada as against that 
being spent in the same line of business showing what they were trying * 
attract and what we are trying to attract. a 


Mr. COTE: It appears this figure of 2.8 million does include all the pro- 
vinces and Ontario. i 


Mr. MITcHELL: And Ontario? 


Mr. C6tTE: Yes, sir. The asterisk on the sheet refers not to the amounts 
of money spent, but the number of tourists who came to Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: The reason I mentioned Florida is that I saw in some 
press story not long ago that the total expenditure by Florida, I think for 
1957, was upwards of $20 million, considerably above that. i 

Mr. Field, when we are on fig business of advertising, you now advertia 
in the newspapers, the magazines, on the radio and telecon Can you tell 
this committee whether or not you have made any assessment regarding the} 
medium from which you get the most value from your dollar? 


Mr. FIELD: It would be hard to give you a categorical answer. The news- 
paper advertising does bring a good return. Magazine advertising I would say 
brings a better return because the life of the magazine is longer; the advertising — 
message stays longer with the readers. In some cases there are certain maga- 
zines, which I need not mention, which actually have a return which goes. 
several years past the actual date of the particular issue with our advertise- 
ment in it. Our surveys show that people are influenced by television and 
radio. Almost 8 per cent show these media have some influence upon them. 
Mr. Chairman, I think it is necessary to use all techniques. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: I was not asking about that. I was asking which medium 
gives the best results for the money spent? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would like to say a word on that. Form-_ 
erly we were not spending anything on advertising on radio or television in _ 
the United States. We tried a limited experiment on this last year. As fa as | 
I can remember the results were pretty inconclusive. . 


Mr. FieLp: As the minister says, the results were inconclusive. We 
surveyed the people who wrote to us as a result of radio advertising. Some 
of them said it is true we came to Canada, but we did not come as a result | 
of the radio campaign. Yet the only way we get in touch with those persons is. 
because they answered a radio commercial. ia 

The CuHairMAN: Following that up, you would have information, Mr. 
Field, would you not, to show where the large advertisers in the United States, 
or in Canada, spend their money? 


Mr. FIELD: Do you mean travel advertisers? 
The CHAIRMAN: No; advertising any product. q 


Mr. FIELD: We could obtain that information. Amongst the largest would 
be the automobile companies. 


The CHAIRMAN: What proportion of their advertising budget do they 3 
spend on newspaper advertising? Is it not about 80 per cent of the appropria~ 
tions of the large advertisers in the United States? a 


Mr. FIELD: I could not answer that offhand. My impression, however, is 
that the automobile companies are spending more on magazine than on news- 
paper advertising. I can obtain those figures from the bureau of advertising in 
New York city if you would like to have ASG say . 
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Mr. FISHER: Have you ever had any information in negative responses that 
tourists do not like international bridges which are toll bridges? 


5 Mr. FIELD: I have not seen a single letter or complaint about international 
- toll bridges. However, the head of our travel counselling section tells me in 
: the past five years he remembers just two such complaints. 

e 


9 The CHAIRMAN: Have you had complaints about the discount on United 
4 _ States money? 


- Mr. Fietp: Yes; we have. There is no doubt this is a considerable irrita- 
a tion. It is one of the matters to which Mr. Payne was referring, although he 
did not specifically mention it. Many Americans are offended by the manner in 
_which they are asked to pay the exchange. They do not write to us about ie 
’ but they do become irritated. The bureau has done a good deal to try to combat 
- this feeling. We have distributed about five million leaflets and posters to tell 
the United States tourist in the most direct way we can that when he comes 


_ into Canada he should change his money into Canadian currency at a chartered 


_ bank, and that when he returns he change it back into United States funds. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you indicate that in your advertising? 
Mr. FIELD: No; sir. We never mention it in our advertising. 


The CHarRMAN: Are there any complaints and, if so, do you check up on 
them, of anyone benefitting, such as tourist operators and so on, by charging 
more than the bank premium? 


Mr. FIELD: Yes; we have had complaints that they charge more than the 
- going rate for a particular day. 


- Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): May I put on the record a personal expe- 
- rience I had last summer. I was visiting at a motel in northern Ontario. The 
_ person ahead of me in line to pay his bill was a United States tourist. The 
smallest bill he had was $20. The sign on the wall said the premium was 5 per 
cent. In all the figuring around in connection with making out the change, it 
_ worked out that he paid about 10 per cent on his money. I paid my bill, walked 
_ out, and afterwards suggested to him he had been short-changed and should go 
4 back and point out that 5 per cent of $20 was only $1 and not $2. He was 
: obviously short-changed; but in this case I know it was purely a mistake in 
- arithmetic by the operator because the sign was there in view, and in the 
changing of money back and forth mistakes are made, as we all know. I went 
- out and spoke to him, but he would not go back. The argument he put up was 
it was his own fault, that he knew 5 per cent of $20 was less than what he 
had paid, but he did not want to go back and embarrass the operator by 
- pointing out that there was a mistake. It illustrated several things: one, the 
-American’s friendliness—he did not want to embarrass the operator although 
; he was overcharged roughly $1 on the transaction. However, I felt very apolo- 
- getic because I thought if this happened here it might be happening in many 
_ places across the country. 

Therefore I spoke to the owner of the motel on leaving and suggested that 
he train his staff better on how to work out the premiums. 
Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Is this confirmation of some of the 
charges made about Canadian public school education? 
| In view of the very large increase in the money spent by Canadians outside 
of Canada, and the increase in the travel account deficit, what increased attention 
is going to be given to this Know Canada Better campaign which has already 
shown good results, but which probably is not developed to its full? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Perhaps Mr. Field could speak to that. 
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. Mr. FIELD: Any new avenues that we use in the promotion of interprovineial 
travel will, of course, require a larger budget by the bureau. But we have done 
quite a bit, I think, to help spread the idea that Canadians can have a good 
holiday in Canada. We have provided literature to the provinces for this purpose 
and in exchange for the large amount of literature which the provinces give us 
for distribution in the United States; and there is in our advertising a very 
considerable Canadian readership. veg 


I know that members of the committee may not feel that it is a good thing 
that there should be so many United States magazines read in Canada. Bug 
the fact is that, of the magazines in which we advertise there is a total circulation 
of 3 million in Canada. The message in our advertising does not only get 
directed at the United States market but it also gets back into Canada. 


I think the Atlantic provinces form another good example of this kind of 


cooperative effort and ney have shown improved results in increasing their : 
traffic. “a 


As the Minister said the directors of the Atlantic provinces have told. us 
unofficially that since this campaign has been in effect there has been an increase 
of between 18 to 20 per cent in their traffic. 


_ Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Do you make plans for such. a. 
scheme despite the fact that you do not have the money at the moment or do | 
not visualize it for the moment or for the immediate future—I mean the idea 
of getting across to the government the “Know Canada better” programe? E 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle) : It is a matter of policy which has not yet 
been described. We are all in favour of this “Know Canada Better” program, 
and we have co- operated as far as we can within our terms of reference. But 
at the present time we are working under a policy which limits our participation 
to advertising of Canada in the United States. Therefore ‘we cannot directly 
participate in any advertising in a “Know Canada Better” program. 


Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I was not thinking so much of 
advertising. You keep coming back to advertising. But my personal belief i 
that advertising is only one facet of this problem, and that it requires thel 
co-ordination of effort in Canada of all agencies. I know the department has 4 
already undertaken it; but I think in view of increasing the expenditure of 
money there obviously is a great gap to be bridged in this particular area, and 
that advertising is just one part of it. ~¥ 


What plans, if any, has the department or the bureau contemplated, - or 
do they contemplate any means, by which the bureau might give a lead to 
the provinces and to develop, if possible, avenues for encouraging the “Know 
Canada Better’ program? P 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have already mentioned the fact that we 
have done quite a bit with the money we have in relation to camp ground and 
picnic sites, which are not within the travel bureau’s terms of reference. It is 
a very changeable type of benefit. And as I said before, these camp grounds 
and picnic sites are along the main highways of a province which the provi 

selects. We do not have anything to do with the selection of the sites. 


Then there is the special $2 million program offered to the provinces Be i 
special emphasis on the Trans-Canada Highway. And in the national para 
program we have redirected our emphasis during the past year in drawing thi 
attention of the park superintendents to the nature of the program more and 
more, in respect to camp ground facilities, so that people at all levels of income 
may enjoy or have the opportunity to enjoy these facilities, and so that the 
people in charge may provide more service. So within the various prance or 
my department we are trying to do what we can. 


~ 
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"Secondly, with the co- -operative programmes with the provinces we are 
SS trying to do what we can; and thirdly, in our discussion and liaison with the 
_ provinces, we are trying to encourage them more and more to take an interest 
in the tourist industry. 

3 Going back now to Mr. Payne’s earlier statement, I think we shall see 
a big lift in the tourist industry in the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
" I have been in conversation with their ministers, and I know how keenly 
_ they feel along these lines. I think there is real possibility of extending the 
_ tourist centres of attraction of these provinces in those areas. 

| Alberta has-been very fortunate, along with British Columbia, in having 
the Rocky Mountains as an attraction, and they are going full out to take 
"advantage of it. 

The provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan are building their highways 
; towards the northern areas, and I think they are pushing very hard to develop 
recreational facilities in those two provinces. 


: Mr. FLEMING (Okanagan-Revelstoke): I grant you that I appreciate the 
fact that the Minister is doing what he can. I know the value of the work 
being done in the national parks and concerning picnic and camp site 
_ programmes. 
There are many important areas in Canada where work is being done. 
But what co-ordinating body, what continuing committee, what permanent 
study, what progressive planning, what co-ordination of all these functions 
to create greater travel in Canada is in prospect? Is there any positive approach 
being taken on a continuing nature that might be built up year by year, as 
weaknesses are discovered, to see that more is done? 
i For instance, do we have a program where the province of Ontario might, 
_for example, send us travel films and travel speakers from British Columbia, 
a _ and vice versa; or with Alberta vis-a-vis the maritimes? Or is it only done 
on a hit or miss basis, where once a year people may come together and talk 
E things over, and then go back home full of wishful thinking? Is there any 
continuing program in which there is a follow-through in respect to seeing to 
the development of programmes and the things which have been discussed? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We think we are doing all the things you 
- mentioned. As I said earlier, I am trying to get a lead from the Dominion- 
- provincial Conference which meets annually, and whose aims are dedicated to 
the same purpose as we are discussing here. And I detect an increasing 
- interest on the part of their governments to follow the advice of their ministers 
who are responsible for the tourist services and publicity of their provinces. 
4 As far as the federal government is concerned, we shall continue that 
pressure on our part. There is one thing’I should mention: next year, in 
respect to the conservation conference which will deal with renewable 
- resources, I have spoken to a number of ministers and deputy ministers across 
- Canada privately, emphasizing that we considered the tourist industry to be © 
a renewable resource, which should be nourished and developed. 

They are also looking over their programs which they have submitted 
to us for study and other programs to see what is being done in the tourist 
industry and what gaps exist in their services. I hope that this will make 
one of the major items of policy discussion at the 1960 conference. 

But as federal members, you must remember that this still falls primarily | 

in the provincial field—I mean the providing of these services. We certainly 

do not want to interfere with their constitutional prerogatives. What we 
are doing is—by means of liaison and by giving leadership in trying to 
~ accelerate this program—not only to get a larger number of dollars spent 

- within Canada, but also to attract money from outside, in our efforts to get 
after the deficit. 
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I can assure the committee that as far as I am personally concerned, th Ss 
leadership will continue, and also leadership in mnen and that we want to 
work together in co-operative ventures. - 3 


There are a great many things coming along. I have been waiting anxiously 
for the completion of the Trans-Canada Highway. I would like to suggest 
to the provinces that we are focusing attention on this particular national under-" 
taking, and that it should be used not only to encourage travel within the 
dominion, but it should be used also as part of the tours that may be taken) 
from the United States, to see our country. 


One of the things specifically in my mind that we are striving towards is 
the completion of the Banff-Windermere highway and the Banff-Jasper high- E 
way, so as to make them part of the tours of the Rocky Mountain area. : 


I am very much interested in the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba ane 
Saskatchewan in respect to their northern roads programs, to see where we 
can tie in our advertising and also help the flow of traffic into those very 
beautiful and very pleasant areas for recreation. So I think, along with the 
maritimes’ special program, there are some good ideas coming along in the 
rest of the provinces. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that this committee is very much concerned abou 
this whole industry which has been lagging for so long, and I think it will 
agree that the budget for advertising should be increased at least by 25 per 
cent per year for the next five years. If you do not do that, we will keep soins 
back as we have been doing over the years. a 

In proportion to your advertising, you get returns. There is no question 3 
about it. And I mentioned the other day that in the Sarnia area, on the othem 
side of the line, within a day’s travel, there are 20 million people. 

I quite often get the Chicago papers, and every Sunday, the Detroit papers, 
and it is very rarely that I see in them an ad of the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, yet there are pages and pages of resorts advertised from all : 
over the Whited States as well as from Europe. 4 

Very, very rarely do I see an ad of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 7 
but I see pages and pages of advertising in connection with resorts all over 
the United States and Europe. 

I think you have to take a new look at the advertising program and you 
are not going to get to first base in this tourist business unless you take a 
businesslike approach to it. 


Mr. McFaruaneE: Mr. Chairman, I would kes to ask a question of Mr. Field. q 
The CHAIRMAN: Proceed, Mr. McFarlane. =) 


Mr. McFarLaneE: Mr. Field, have you received any complaints at all from 
prospective tourists, or tourists coming from the United States and other 
countries, in ‘connection with the provincial taxes that are levied in certain 
provinces? I think British Columbia has a five per cent tax. Has any concern 
at all been expressed by tourists over this tax? =) 

Mr. FIELD: Yes, there has been an occasional complaint about paying this 
tax. I think it is called the hospital tax in certain provinces. 


Mr. McFARLANE: Yes, a social service tax. 
Mr. FIELD: Yes. This question has come up from time to time autine my 
talks with the restaurant and hotel associations. Of course, we do not receive 
all complaints. Many people object to these things, and do not take the trouble 
to complain, as was the case that the minister cited a few minutes ago. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any other questions which you would 
like to ask the minister while he is here? 4g 


a 
& ¥ 
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Mr. Stocan: I would like to ask the minister whether the province of 
Manitoba has signed their road agreement, that is, the northern access road 
P agreement? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): They signed one copy some weeks ago, but 
_ the revised copy still has to be signed. 


4 


Mr. SLOGAN: And the federal government has not signed it yet? 
y Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No. 
Mr. Stocan: Could you let me know when they do? 


¥ Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would be very glad to do that; I will let 
% everybody know. 


Mr. FISHER: Has the variety of Canadian liquor and beer policies, and their 
attitude toward that, been discussed in this committee yet? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, that has not been discussed. 


Mr. FISHER: This always seems to be, perhaps, one of the largest issues in 
Ontario, and I was just wondering whether there is any role the government 
could play to sort of standardize this. I was going to say, liberalize, but I realize 
that perhaps that is not the right word, because the committee is dominated at 
this point by Progressive Conservative semi-socialists! 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think it is within the role of the minister to suggest 
any changes in provincial administration or laws respecting liquor. That is 
something that could be discussed at the annual meeting in the fall. 


Been vir: FISHER: Well, of course, one of the complaints has to do with taxation, 
and that is a federal matter. 


3 The CHAIRMAN: Well, perhaps they could take that up at the conference 
which they are holding in July. 


Mr. MITCHELL: Or, put it down! 
Mr. FIsHER: I can see that the minister is not anxious to comment on this. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is like passing a comment in connection with baseball on 
Sunday! 


Mr. McFarLaneE: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. Is there any 
cooperation between the provinces in connection with their advertising in the 
United States? I am from British Columbia, and I know very well that Alberta 
has an information booth in the States and are diverting traffic away from 

British Columbia. Does that follow all the way: through? Has Saskatchewan 
certain information booths in the United States and diverting the traffic there; 
or are we working together to bring this further into Canada? 


The CHAIRMAN: You have introduced a subject which would lead everyone 
to the opinion that when they have these tourist conferences between the prov- 
inces and the federal authorities, representatives of this committee should be 
present. I think such would be the case as well in connection with other con- 
ferences that are held by the department—perhaps regional conferences. I 
think there should be someone from the committee in attendance when anything 
that concerns the department comes up. If we are going to make this committee 
as objective as we should, we should know the facts, and someone should be 
participating in these conferences. 

Mr. Hamiuton (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I can say one word in con- 


nection with Mr. McFarlane’s observation. I have taken the very strong stand 
at the dominion-provincial conference that provinces should not look at the 
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tourist industry as bringing people into one particular province, wae ait g 
them there; they should realize that _the greatest benefit to. everyone would 
come about by encouraging people to ‘keep moving. If all provinces take ° his 
stand, we will all benefit equally. There has been a parochial tendency | on 
the part of the provinces—and it seems to them to be a very good reason—that 
as they are spending their own money to attract people to their province r 
they should reap the benefits. However, I have tried to put forward the point t 
of view that they will all benefit more if they do not try to make their attrac. - 
tions such as to trap the tourist so he cannot get beyond a certain point. I am 
referring particularly to highway construction where they could join thal 7 
together for the advantage of the province and the through traveller rather 
than trying to use the dead-end road type of thing. Also, many tourists want 
to go on a trip one way, and come back another. Both would benefit by rT 
advertising the routes, even if they have to come through other provinces. ta = 


Mr. McFARLANE: I was wondering whether they had received any informa- j 


ae 


tion or complaints along that line? 2 


Mr, PAYNE: Before we adjourn today, Mr. Chairman, could we have somes 
idea as to when future meetings of the committee will be held? . 


The CHAIRMAN: Were you here, Mr. Payne, when it was suggested that 


we have someone from Trade and Commerce, and someone from Vie Industria 1 
Bank? 1 


Mr. PAYNE: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could try to get them here tomorrow for an 
11 a.m. meeting; would that be satisfactory? - 


Mr. McFarLanE: What about the future program? : a 


+ 


The CHAIRMAN: I imagine we will get busy this week on the final report, 
but first we must discuss with the house leader the question of the trip, so 
that we will not be placed in the same position as we were a year ago. _ 

It is not necessary to have a meeting this afternoon, unless it is the wish 
of the committee. How would it be if we try to get the witnesses available | 
for tomorrow and adjourn until tomorrow at 11 a.m., or at the call of the chair? 4 


Mr. COTE: Before we do adjourn, Mr. Chairman, there were a couple « of 
questions asked by members of the committee at a previous meeting. One 
question was asked by Mr. Hardie in connection with the comparable rental 
rates per hour of equipment working in the Northwest Territories. I have 
this document to table and it is available for distribution to the membered 
if they so desire. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, is it agreeable that we incorporate this table 
in the printed proceedings of the committee? -) 


Agreed. 
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Question By Mr. Harvie, M.P. 
QUESTION 


3 Have you any idea of the comparable rental rates per hour of equipment working for you in the North- 
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_west Territories, as compared with rental rates on the basis of the contract for the Flatt Creek-Eagle 


_ Plain Road? 


3 ANSWER 
a Serial Type of Equipment Yukon Rate N.W.T. Rate 
3 es 
E 1 Pamemtewitl, Blade es oy. ok. sc Sen bv cavac shoe Pol. ne, 22.00 26.00 
4 2 Berean CLADE OS ye i doe ee ee y ‘26.50 25.00 
sg 3) ll fr Le) OST, Be oe ee NAS geese ae nce 10.50 11.00 (1958) 
3 a= - 10-15 cy. Scraper (self-propelled)....:.................... 24.00 19.00 
F 5 16-21 c.y. Scraper (self-propelled).............:.000-0..... 25.00 26.00 
P eemegre-) 2) actine with Shovel.:.>. 6... i. eee eee, 21.50 20.00 
#: FS JUS ats FERS G1 pe 8 Bod £2) Dg ee ee 14.50 14.25 
4 8 Pie eae OMPLONGOr fn ge. ee : 7:75 
ce. 9 dapkesssammer (45 dnl G01b.) 2... oe) ds bs ooo ee. 75.00 3.60 
(per month) (per day) 
10 {1 Ton Pickup Truck (incuding 4-wheel drive)........... 400. 00-450. 00 250. 00-300. 00 
bs ; (per month) (per month) 
; ia! pamela OCGIC LINC. ic.ss Pace ose hee ok kak on bee 6.50 4.00 
(per hour) (per hour) 


3 Mr. COTE: A question was also asked in connection with the number of 
employees on the federal payroll in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


I have also that information for tabling and distribution. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, is it agreeable that we incorporate this table 


in the printed proceedings? 
3 Agreed. 


3 EMPLOYEES OF FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS IN THE YUKON AND NORTHWEST 


TERRITORIES 


Department Yukon N.W.T. Total 

© IN gO i a eet Tate ce oka oe 17 9 26 
Mem Or et PEMEICTALION (6 foo. aie sc ocd cee oe wk Sects eee eee 13 12 25 
NORTON UN oe Sa A oe ea p oe Be) o be NES Peis Gad Shae OU ceeds aes 1 10 11 
eM ee Ms on ay eee eves boa ades 8 6 14 
Beason rtenluncand  Wellares. 2.0. cscs ones dees eile ve cee tee e beter 66 53 119 
(RTS NTE eG Sr Sk a a 353 380 733 
UE MAT oo es ele fob « Sc geal ela Mee Cees see oe aa ween’ 8 1 19 
Northern Affairs and National Resources..............00000eeeeees 42 619 661 
MAR eC EM eer SL I Bla alow ees be ceheews 17 B ee 
BHO WY OPES Soca ce dese ves Eg oe ORES aa ON IAA rere eM ae 53 ee i 
Bova oansaian Mounted Police ss... i... 65d. ccs ceet eae cree et ewern 55 : : 
te er 753 932 
7 Unemployment Insurance Commission. :........0..ccccccceeeeceaes 5 — 5 

7 EN AIS. 6 Sa RE. MA Tt One i I ea ee EE ar 827 2,057 25879" 


a 


* This figure includes 156 teachers, 56 doctors and nurses, and 202 R.C.M. Police in uniform. It does 


not include uniformed members of the Armed Services as the Department of National Defence has indi- 


cated that this information is classified material. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the meeting is adjourned until 11 o’clock 


tomorrow morning or at the call of the chair. 
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Eric H. Jones, 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


. ) TUESDAY, June 16, 1959. 
: (49) 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met at 11.00 o’clock 
a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding 


‘ 


3 Members present: Messrs. Aiken, Coates, Drouin, Fisher, Kindt, Kor- 
-chinski, MacRae, Martel, McFarlane, McQuillan, Murphy, Payne, Slogan and 
Stearns.— (14) 


In attendance, of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources: Messrs. E. A. Coté, Assistant Deputy Minister. G. M. Carty, Chief 
Administrative Officer; M. A. Currie, Administrative Officer; Alan Field, Direc- 
tor, Canadian Government Travel Bureau; R. D. Palmer, Chief, Travel Infor- 
mation and Publications; H. Crombie, Chief, Research and Statistics; and P. 
Rielly, Publicity. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1959-60 estimates of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


~ 


The Committee reverted to and reopened Item 281 relating to the Fores- 
try Branch for the purpose of putting on the record of the Committee’s pro- 
ceedings a letter dated June 8, 1959, from the University of British Columbia 
to Major L. R. Andrews, Executive Vice-President, B. C. Lumber Manufacturers 
-Assn., listing contributions of British Columbia forest industries towards higher 
education in British Columbia, which letter was produced by Mr. McQuillan. 
Item 281 was confirmed as approved. 


The Committee continued on Item 293 relating to the Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau. 


Referring to the resolution to the Committee on June 15th regarding the 
calling as witnesses of Mr. James A. Roberts, Associate Deputy Minister, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, and a representative of the Industrial 
Development Bank, the Chairman informed the Committee that Mr. Roberts 
_was out of town on official business and, in any Case, the said department had 
not yet reached a stage in its consideration of problems regarding credit assist- 
ance to small businesses in the tourist industry to make possible any contri- 
bution in this regard to the deliberations of the Committee. 


Messrs. Coté and Field were questioned on matters concerning the tourist 
industry in Canada. 
Item 293 was approved. 


; The Committee recorded its hearty appreciation of the assistance given 
to it by the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources and his offi- 
cials during its consideration of the estimates of that department. 
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Slogan concerning 35 reels of folk songs from the National Film Board, (see 
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ine . Fits 3 j y! i fuss Pie . thee y Le i AES f ; 
| At 11.50 o’clock a.m. the Committee continued in camera to consider the 
drafting of a report to the House on the estimates of the Department of Nort h- 
ern Affairs and National Resources. hse th) Sa ps ae ye ee ae 


At 12.35 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair, 


< "4 ‘ 5 
Eric Hy Sones; > 


uy 


Clerk of the Committee. 


I, 


(Note: The answer to a question on June 10, 1959, on Item 292, by Mr. 


page 1083 of the Committee’s proceedings), which was produced by the depa t- 
ment after the Committee had adjourned this day, is printed as Appendix “A” 
to the evidence which follows hereafter.) | a 
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EVIDENCE 
TUESDAY, June 16, 1959. 
11:00 a.m. 
3 The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


Mr. McQUILLAN: Mr. Chairman, in going over the Forestry Branch 
estimates we asked some of the British Columbia delegation who were here 
about contributions to the universities—scholarships, bursaries, and other 
contributions—and I have here a copy of a letter from Dean George S. Allen, 
of the faculty of forestry, University of British Columbia. I wonder if we 
could have this printed in the proceedings? 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed, gentlemen, that we revert to item 281 in 
order to incorporate in the procediengs the memorandum that has been fur- 
nished Mr. McQuillan by the University of British Columbia? 


Agreed. 


FORESTRY BRANCH 
Mee CoL DLA A OMINISICCHOM roles 5 cierele csiie' eo pcsibin.c.0 0.0) oases lee ailerele da lejarsieteretateeieone $163,785 


The University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, Canada 


JUNE 8, 1959. 
Major L. R. Andrews, 
Executive Vice-President, 
B.C. Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn., 
550 Burrard St., 
Vancouver 1, B.C. 


Dear Len: 


Attached is a hastily drawn up list of contributions made by the 
forest industries to the university, to students, and to students entering 
the university from high school. 


To the best of my knowledge this is accurate. A few items are 
approximations because they vary from time to time. If necessary I 
could obtain the exact amount for 1958-59. Similarly, I could obtain the 
total in the loan funds mentioned. 


If you need further data or an explanation of any items I shall do 
my best to provide any or all. 


With kindest regards, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) Geo. S. Allen, 
Dean. 
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Contributions of British Columbia forest industries 
higher education in British Columbia 


A. Current (1958-59) 
Trin forestry 


i 


II. General 


1h 


Teaching 
Powelliiiver: Go. ol. ons $ 5,000.00 
MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd. 5,000.00 
H. R. MacMillan Esq. .... 7,000.00 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose 
COM Gaon an re teres 1,500.00 
. Research 
MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd. $ 1.500.00 
H.-R: MacMillan «Esq. 
(Vancouver Founda- 
ELOT) eee et RU 7,417.90 
. Lectureships 
H. R. MacMillan Esq. ....$ 600.00 
. scholarships, etc. 
Hie eli C Mba tas os peace $ 800.00 
BCs Loggers vAssn.9 40s 600.00 
B.C. Lumber Manufactur- 

CTS ASST hie eee 300.00 
Leon Koerner ........... 500.00 
NV ATL DDUSET Gciiedns cere Sine ~ 3,000.00 
Timber Management Ltd. 250.00 
Canadian Forestry Assn. . 200.00 
MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd. 1,200.00 
Truck Loggers’ Assn. .... 250.00 
Canadian Forest Products 500.00 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose 

TSEC e ai Uli ROCK eae 500.00 
BC+ Lumberman e4 pon 8 150.00 
Canadian Pulp & Paper 

Assn. (West Div.) ... 1,000.00 
Hoo-Hoo Club (Kamloops) 200.00 
Western Plywood Co. Ltd 250.00 
inning Vractors i varus. 6 500.00 
Scholarships 
Crown Zellerbach ....... $ 13,700.00 
Risser OLCN aint na ee ee 1,800.00 
Powell River; ee ae 725.00 
Alaskar-Pine2 ier ee ete: ke 1,500.00 
Kapoor singh ae. a7 27 500.00 
B.C. Lumber Manufactur- 

Crs “NA SSH sea aie 700.00 
Timber Sales & Dist. Ltd. 250.00 


approx. 


approx. 


approx. 


$ 18,500.00 


$ 8,917.90 | 


$ 600.00 — 


$ 10,200.00 
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Westminster Paper Co. .. 800.00 
Timber Preservers Ltd. .. 200.00 
National Box Coy pels es 400.00 
B.C. Forest Products Ltd. 6,700.00 
MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd. 2,800.00 
U.P PAY (Pac. Coast<Tech: 

Ty Saree niet 250.00 p.a. 
Cooper-Widman ......... 500.00 
Sydney Roofing & Paper 

CC Oneats eee chee Saas oie aaite 250.00 
BAT SO PACU i. tenon 5 le xs 1,000.00 

ee $ 32,075.00 


B. Outstanding contributions since 
1945 not shown under A 


1. B.C. Loggers’ Assn. (1949-53) $140,000.00 
2. Forest Industries (1949) .... 20,000.00 


on b.C.. Forest -Products, © Ltd., 
teaching & research in forest 
entomology—10 years at 
SHeOO Oise 2 ei A Wien ae css 50,000.00 


4. Alaska Pine, for teaching & 
research in forest products 
$14,500 over 3-year period .. 14,500.00 


5. H. R. MacMillan, Esq. Various 
grants estimated at ........ 50,000.00 


. H. R. MacMillan loan funds in 
forestry & other faculties .. 


lor) 


$274,500 .00+ 


Summary 
A. Current (annual) 
I. In forestry 


Thecheaching 2.00 $18,500.00 
Die Fresearchi:s.:sv.2% 2 8,917.90 
3. Lectureships .. 600.00 
4. Scholarships ... 10,200.00 

$38i2171,90 

II. General | 
Scholarships . ..33.. $32,075.00 
B. Other contributions since 1945— $274,500 .00+ 


The CHAIRMAN: This is rather valuable information, something we were 
asking about in the committee, and the figures are quite surprising. 
We will now revert to the travel bureau item. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


Item 293 To assist in promoting the Tourist Business in Canada, including Grant of 
$5,000 to the Canadian Tourist BSSOCIAtION 1... cece cscccccccccccccscesscvccere $2,319,342 


he 
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Yesterday we were hoping that we might be able to have someone here 
from the Industrial Development Bank and also someone from Trade and 
Commerce of the Small Business Branch, which was established within the 
last two years. We now find that according to the act incorporating the 
Industrial Development Bank it is set up for the purpose of encouraging new 
business and not to sustain or help to sustain existing businesses. It defines . 
the businesses under which the act is administered and the tourist industry © 
does not come under the act nor within the meaning of the act, so we thought © 
it would not be necessary to have anyone appear from the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank. 7 


I think they were in touch with you, Mr. Fisher; you made the request, 
is that not right? 


Mr. FISHER: Yes, if I might explain. I talked to Mr. Roberts some time’ 
ago about this, personally, and he told me they were trying to look into this 
and find out, as far as the small business aspect of it is concerned, just what — 
the needs were in the tourist business. Mr. Roberts is not available, and 
I spoke to Mr. Churchill about it, as did our committee Clerk. The point is, 
they are not, as yet, ready to give any information or any leadership in this ; 
particular field. I have no comments critical or otherwise on that. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: No, I know. 


Mr. FISHER: It just means that it is pointless; but I myself am very grateful 
to have this information, because it will certainly save us from making any — 
recommendation of a positive kind, when as yet the ground work has not been — 
laid for government policy or action. I think we should appreciate knowing - 
this, that we can hardly come out with a strong recommendation for assistance — 
to the tourist industry in so far as credit and loan facilities are concerned, 7 


when the agencies of government are not prepared yet to give any lead in © 
this rather complex field. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you not agree, though, Mr. Fisher, since the study 
of the functions of this Small Business Branch is being made by the department, — 
that the committee, in their report, could refer to it and the necessity of the 
industry having assistance, as was suggested by several members of committee? — 


Mr. FisHerR: Absolutely. It just seems to me it Saves us from going out, 
if you like, on a long limb. a 


Mr. AIKEN: As you know, I produced a resolution along this line at they 
last session, on loans to tourist operators. On looking into it I find out it ; 
can be generally approached on three different possibilities. One was the 
amendment to the Industrial Development Bank Act which would specifically — 
mention tourist businesses as an industry or businesses under the act. The © 
second was the inclusion in the Small Loans Act or the small loans set-up; 
and the third was a special act dealing strictly with the tourist industry. There 
were these approaches, but I think it is a matter of policy more than anything © 
else, as to which approach will be taken if the government decides to go ahead. | 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, there have been two institutions mentioned, — 
one the Industrial Development Bank and the other the Small Business Branch. 
We all know what the Industrial Development Bank has as its principal function, 
because it has been in operation for a number of years. The Small Business | 
Branch has not. What was the. thinking in mentioning the Small Business 
Branch in relation to the encouragement of the tourist industry? - 


Mr. FISHER: From the point of view of its considering what means were 
possible to help small business in the present predicament. If you consider > 
one of the strongest pleas of one segment of small business is credit and other 
facilities for the tourist business, it was felt this might be a branch that 
could give us some worthwhile advice. I think in time it will too. I happen to 
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know Mr. Roberts quite well. Mr. Roberts happens to have been my former 
colonel in the army and he is a man for whom I have a great deal of respect; 
and I am sure that they will come up with something good, but the time 
is not yet— 

| The CHarrmaANn: That, gentlemen, I think should be given consideration, 
careful consideration, by the committee when they are preparing their report. 
i We have with us this morning the director of the travel bureau, Mr. Field; 
Mr. Coté, the assistant deputy minister, and others. Are there any other ques- 
‘tions you would like to ask this morning? Probably this would wind up item 293. 
Mr. PAYNE: We have had a very— 


The CHAIRMAN: I interrupted Mr. Fisher, Mr. Payne. Would you mind his 
continuing? 
i Mr. FISHER: I wonder if, Mr. Field, you could elaborate on a point which 
you made twice, that we have just missed out, or are not working in the field 
of building large scale resorts of the Las Vegas type? It seems to me the large 
scale resort has pretty well died in Canada since that big burst the railways 


had a number of years ago, when they established Minaki, Bigwin Inn and 
Royal Muskoka. , 


Do you feel there is a real need in Canada for that kind of all inclusive 
resort, entertainment, and those sorts of high cost facilities and convention 
facilities? 

Mr. ALAN FIELD (Director, Canadian Government Travel Bureau): Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, I think there is a need for that kind of accommodation. We must 
realize that in the large centres in the United States, like Miami, the big resort 
has more than one value to the tourist economy. 

The first value, of course, is the fact that many wealthy people who are 
‘able to pay up to $100 a day—and that is what they will pay in Miami—will 
come to that resort. But in addition to that, it creates what I term a trend 
attraction. It gives to the area a tremendous amount of publicity, so that a person, 
even if he does not have $100 a day to spend, will read about this fabulous 
new resort and is, therefore, more conditioned to go into that state or to that - 
area, or to that city. Creating a trend is one of the principal values of the 
luxury resort. 


a 


Mr. FisHeR: Because of our short season where could you possibly expect 
-—except, possibly in British Columbia or some parts of the maritimes—where 
could you conceive of our getting into that kind of field? Where could we hitch 
it on to something exotic, such as gambling and tuna fishing? You seem to need 
some kind of major attraction like that. 


Mr. FIELD: You are quite right, Mr. Fisher. You do need a major attraction, 
but I do believe there are areas in this country where a major resort would 
draw, if not year round business, at least two-season or three-season business. 
A good example is up at the head of the lakes, where I think there is a consider- 
able possibility for skiing and attracting winter business, if the facilities were 
there. I think you could find other such areas in the Rockies, other than Banff 
and Jasper. You could find possibilities, I think, in British Columbia. But it is 
a fact that risk capital for large resort development has been rather reluctant 
in coming forward in Canada in recent years. 

Mr. Frsuer: There is that risk capital available in Canada, because Cana- 
dians have taken it out of the country, in developing facilities in Jamaica and — 
the Bahamas. 

Mr. FieLp: Yes, that is quite true, there has been Canadian capital put into 
developments in places like Jamaica. 


~ 
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Mr. FISHER: Has there been any effort on your part, or on the part of any 
other agency you know, to speak to people like Butlin or E. P. Taylor, with t. 
idea of their taking a flier on Canada? | 4 

Mr. FIELD: I have not done it sir. 4 


Mr. FIsHER: Do you think it is a field in which this department could 
probably consider—not so much giving support or subsidization, but some 
leadership, in any way? 

Mr. FIELD: I do not know whether the government could do it. I thin 
probably individuals highly placed in government and in businesses, such a 
banks, might bring a little influence to bear. But I think it would have to be 
on an unofficial basis. q 

The CHairmMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen? Mr. Payne, you had 
one, but I interrupted you. . 

Mr. Payne: It is not a question, but I had an observation. However, 
would wish to put it after all the questions have been asked. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Your observation would be welcome, Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne: My observation is this: we have at this time, in my opinion, 
given a very thorough review to this matter, and I feel that it would be 
fair both to the witnesses and to the committee if our deliberations were 
concluded at this time. : 

The CuarrmMan: Any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. Chairman, I have a final question, and perhaps it might 
be of assistance in Mr. Payne’s proposal. 4 

I would like to address this to Mr. Field or Mr. Cété. On the assumption 
that more funds were made available by government for the Travel Bureau, 
could you outline to the committee what you believe the priority in spending 
would be? In other words, would the priority be for new travel offices, 
increased spending on advertising, or any of the other suggestions that have 
been made by your officials and by the committee? Could you give us some 
idea where you think the priority in spending would come; where the money 
could best be spent, if more money were made available under this item? : 

Mr. E. A. COTE (Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources): Mr. Chairman, probably I might answer this question, and then 
I will ask Mr. Field to elaborate on it. a 

We have given some consideration to this matter. The committee will 
know that in this year’s estimates, 1959-60, there has been only $68,000 added 
to the $1.4 million on direct advertising. That is hardly keeping up with the 
increased costs of advertising. I think our first priority would be for more 
advertising. q 

The second priority would probably be to increase the quantities of liter- 
ature, so as to service the inquiries that come from more advertising. 

The third priority would be for an office in the United States of America. 
It probably would not take a very large amount of money to meet all three 
priorities. I think possibly Mr. Field might comment on that. a 

Mr. Fretp: I think, Mr. Chairman, there is a decided need for additional 
funds for advertising. I think the committee has pretty well brought that out 
in its sittings. I do think that we must find some means of extending our 
advertising season, to keep our message longer before the travelling public 
in the United States. We have had, in the last two years, a very considerable 
increase, relatively, in our allotment for travel literature. I think in the last 
two years the budget for this purpose has gone up 54 per cent. That was 
largely in response to the increase demand for our literature that arose out 
of the increased number of inquiries we have received in the last two or 
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i three years. But, as Mr. Cété has pointed out, we will have to put forward 
, a proposal for an increased allotment for literature if we increase our advertis- 
P ing appropriation. 

F In the matter of offices, we do need a west coast office; I believe the mem- 
bers of the committee have made that plain. 


| I can assure you that the industry—whether it is the private elements of 
_ the industry or provincial transportation organizations—are all heartily in 
- support of a west coast office. 


The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Field, on that we brought out the other day areas 
like the Detroit area where it was mentioned—since you are on the question 
of an office in the United States— there were probably 20 million within a 
day’s drive. I do not think the Chicago office serves that area. Have you 
‘contemplated an office in Detroit?—because from that area they can cross 
into Ontario by bridge and by tunnel to Windsor; by bridge at Port Huron and 
Sarnia, and there are three or four different ferries between those areas. And 
you have excellent accommodation at Niagara Falls. Would you care to 
comment on that? 


’ Mr. COrTE: On that particular point, I would like to make one general 
observation. That is, the Travel Bureau and the department have considered 
the question of offices in the United States and, with the money likely to be 
available in any given year, the priority is for a west coast office. There is no 
doubt at all that Detroit and Cleveland would be excellent centres for further 
promotion, but the department believes that until a west coast office is estab- 
lished we should not look much further afield. Once you have that, then the 
question of priorities between offices in Detroit, Cleveland or Boston comes up. 


The CHAIRMAN: My feeling is this—and I think it is the feeling of the com- 
mittee—that you are not moving fast enough. Just because this Department 
of Northern Affairs has been consistently lagging over the years is no reason 
why it should continue, and I think it is the opinion of this committee that you 

have to be more aggressive. I am sure they are not going to be satisfied with 
just asking for one more office. 


Mr. Coates: In that regard, it was brought out in evidence that these 
offices would cost the department about $40,000 a year. $40,000 a year is 
certainly not a tremendous expenditure, in light of the profit that the people of 
Canada will derive from the expenditure. I think, when we are making 
expenditures, we must consider very carefully what we are going to get for 
our money. I certainly cannot think of any better way to spend money than 
on the travel bureau, especially when you consider that one person in the 

Los Angeles area, in the Canadian consulate, is handling thousands and thou- 
sands of inquiries. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Field, I do not understand the statement made the 
other day, when you said it cost $40,000 to set up an office and $40,000 a year 
to operate it. Where do you get the $40,000 figure to set up an office in 
Cleveland, Detroit or Los Angeles? 

Mr. FieLp: That would include the first years rent, plus the cost of decorat- 
ing the office. These offices must be showcases for Canada; you just cannot 
have an ordinary office establishment. The amount mentioned also includes 
the first year salaries. . 

Our history shows that—for example, in the development of the New York 
office—the first part of the year costs about the same as a full year of operation. 
I think in Chicago, for example, we spent about $15,000 to decorate the office. 


The CHAIRMAN: Because you put gold leaf in it? 
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Mr. FIELD: It is expensive, sir. You require the services of the best kind | 
of decorators; you need attractive furniture; you have to have wall decora- 
tions, some of three-dimensional displays, and so forth—and it is expensive. 
Does that answer your question, sir? . | ‘4 


May I just make another comment in connection with something the chair- 
man said about the Michigan area? The charts prepared by D.B:S. indicate © 
that Michigan is certainly one of the best producers of ‘business for Canada. 
I know the chairman is referring to the larger hub of which Detroit is the | 
centre; but the D.B.S. report shows that of non-resident automobiles travelling © 


in Canada in the year 1957, 16.4 per cent were from Michigan. " 


Mr. Kinpt: Mr.'Chairman, may I ask a question of Mr. Field and the other 
witnesses? The question of costs has been discussed in relation to the increase | 
in our tourist trade. I wonder if, in discussing these foreign establishments— — 
$40,000 for setting up the office and $40,000 to operate it—we are emphasizing b 
that angle of it and, to some extent, overlooking the cost that is going to be to © 
the American tourist when he gets into Canada? 7 


If we are going to get these travellers here, we are not going to get the $100 © 
a day people: the person you are going to get in Canada from the United States — 
is the man who has to pinch nickels; he has enouh to buy his gas, he has enough ~ 
to come up here, and he is going to hunt for the best time he can get with the 
least amount of money possible. We can never lose sight of that fact. 


Our efforts in government should be directed to bringing him to the point — 
where he will want to come back and will spread that good news to the people — 
in the United States. That is the way we are going to get tourists; it is not 
by setting up a $40,000 or $50,000 office across the line—it is what the people © 
are going to talk about when they get back from Canada. Our efforts to attract a 
tourists should be to provide the conditions here out of which we will gets 
the tourist trade. ; 


\ 
“a 
4 


The CHAIRMAN: We have to get the tourists up here first; that has been — 
emphasized all the way along. Most of the witnesses have been concerned Gm 
about courtesy, and all that sort of thing, that goes with tourist promotion and — 
is so necessary. But I think what Mr. Field and Mr. Cété were saying—and — 
they have given figures on record here—was as to the value of these offices to | 
attract tourists to Canada. I think your point is on courtesy, value, and so on, q 
after they get here. But the question we are discussing now is, how are we — 
going to get them up here? es 


Mr. Cott: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kindt has a point that is of value. What — 
has been brought out in the committee previously is that about 41 per cent — 
of the United States tourists who were questioned on a sample basis last year — 
indicated that they came to Canada because friends told them of Canada. — 
That point is quite valid. The first friends getting to Canada are the ones who — 
are also of interest to us, and that is why we want to get more advertising and © 
more offices. Advertising brings Canada to their notice, they ask for literature, — 
it stimulates their interest, and where we have follow-up offices on the ground — 
in the states, we feel the United States tourists who visit these offices and ask © 
for information are more likely to come to Canada than most. Then the word — 
of mouth on going back to the states completes the circuit. We are very 
conscious of the importance of good, favourable word of mouth publicity; but 
we believe that all these factors have an importance in the business of getting 4 
United States tourists to come to Canada. ‘5 


Mr. Kinpt: What you have said is very true, except that I would not—from _ 
my personal experience—be too enthusiastic about the expenditure of a lot of 
money in an office down across the line. Advertising—yes; in their national 4 
magazines, and all the rest of it. But the expenditure of large sums of money g 
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. bio hare somebody sitting on their chair down across the line waiting for a 
i tourist to come along, is not too effective in terms of increasing our tourist 
_ trade. 


Mr. COTE: Mr. Kindt, I can assure you that the three men and women we 
_ have in Chicago, for example, have precious little time to sit down: they are 
kept very, very busy. Those in New York, likewise. During the summer 
-months we have to supplement them by individuals who are loaned to us— 
very graciously and, I think, intelligently—by the various provinces. Ontario 
and New Brunswick, for example, lend people to us to supplement our offices, 
to meet the flood of inquiries that comes along in the early summer months. 


‘ The CuairmMAN: Mr. Kindt, you were not here when it was brought out—I 
think, quite forcibly— that it is the responsibility of those in charge of these 
offices not only to distribute literature and grant interviews, and all that sort 

_ of thing, but to do a great deal of propaganda work by showing films, arranging 
talks, and so on. I think the figures were put on record as to the number pf 
interviews that were recognized by the press, and also the number of times 
they showed films, and all that sort of thing. 


Mr. FisHEeR: I think Mr. Kindt may be very close to what, to me, is the 
fundamental problem here. I have a different political approach than most of 
the other members of the committee, and I do not know whether this is what 
is really bothering him. If it is this, I think we should perhaps have discussion 
on it—and perhaps in camera. But is it the government’s business to get into 

an extended kind of service like this and to keep building it up? I believe it 
is—I believe it is quite strongly. I believe that if we do not, we are going to 
lose out very completely. But I can certainly see there is a valid point where 
you can have hesitation on this. ’ 

What are the private people doing? This is a field where, in the end, it is 
private people who reap direct benefit; the government’s benefit is very indirect. 
If that is the key to what is bothering Mr. Kindt, I think we should have a 
fairly long discussion on it—probably in camera— before we make any re- 
commendation. 


Mr. Coates: I do not think that is something that is bothering the Con. 
as.a whole. 


Mr. Payne: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman: I would submit we are 
digressing into what should or should not be included in the report. I repeat, 
again, that I think it is a case where we are becoming repetitious. It is unfair 
to the witnesses and to the members of this committee to continue the discussion 

further. We are not going into new fields. We have had the evidence. If it is 
in order, I would like to move adjournment of the meeting so we can get on 
to the final study of bringing out the report. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think your point is well taken, Mr. Payne. We have 
given item 293 a good going over this year. 

Mr. Fisuer: I will second his motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest, gentlemen, that we remain here as a 
committee in camera for a few minutes. Will that be satisfactory? 


Mr. Payne: Before the witnesses depart, I think the committee should 
express their thanks to the Minister and his officials for their long and frequent 
visits with us, and for the help and information they have brought to the 
~ committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, they have done very well. 
Mr. CétT&: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before the committee goes in camera, 


the committee did ask information about the times and types of Canadian 
travel films shown in the United States. I have here a table, which might 
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go into the record. It is somewhat lengthy. It shows the various travel films 
shown in the United States for October, November and December, 1958. Thess 
are films shown on television. 
This report has been prepared by the atonal Film Board. It does not 

_ contain, however, an analysis of the times during which telecasts were shown. 
That information. is not readily available in the National Film Board. What 
we did obtain, quickly, from the National Film Board was the report as to the 
month of September, 1958, which showed that of the 172 telecasts reportea 
on, 27 were shown during the morning, 72 in the afternoon and 83 during” 
evening hours. 


Mr. CoateEs: In that regard, Mr. Chairman, may I ask a couple of Giestolea 
No. 1: have you any assurance that in these. ise that were telecast, the film 
was shown as is, when it was provided to the TV station; that is, whether it 
was cut, whether there was any publicity given to the fact that it was a film on 
Canada? Have you any information of that type? 


Mr. COTE: I would like to have Mr. Field reply to that, if I may. 


Mr. FirLtp: Following the remarks made by the chairman yesterday, we 
have taken the matter up with the National Film Board. I want to give the 
committee an assurance that we will do all in our power, and the National 
_ Film Board will do all in its power, to prevent that sort of thing happening. 
If a Canadian film is loaned free of charge to a television station, then we feel 
that film should be used in its entirety; it should not be cut or chopped up. 
If the station does that, they will be warned that if it happens again, there | 
will be no further loan of Canadian films to that station. I think in view of 
what has been said here, we have to adopt a pretty strong attitude to prevent 
this happening again, if it has happened. if 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have just glanced over this report.’ J see. 
no reason why it could not be incorporated in the proceeding. Is it agreed — 
it be put in the minutes? 

Agreed. 

SUMMARY , 
FREE CANADIAN TRAVEL FILMS TELEVISION IN U.S.A. 
; Ocroper, Novemser, Ducemper, 1958 


Total U.S.A. stations on Air as of July, 1958—540 (Includes Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico) a 
Total U.S.A. cities with On-Air stations as of July, 1958—336 a 
Total U.S.A. homes (ARF-Census data as of March, 1958 )—43 ,000,000 q 


> ae 


No. of No.of No.of © Novofaam 
PERIOD Titles No. of Telecasts Stations Cities States — 
ibe Bente sDec/B4)i etd. (ewe hick. ew 23 320 | 43 38 a1 a 
PORN ae Oe oa, EL LN Pee he ok ost, ee es By 2,124 (117 col.) 136 128 40° 
AULT RO oN FE Ad MIR Sa a Piel Rae WAP oe Ua BRAC 42 1,524 (140 col.) 125 109 34m 
RED Pee Saas MCAT Tet WS SS ee oF ghar ta 56 - 1,826 (232 col.) 121 104 39 
EN TOTS 7 BERN TES cae a aie ine Neti « Mat ae ai he 70 1,835 (277 col.) 126 102 38* 
Mates ATH AO Maey ee eh het co. tk oF Poe it . 48 325 (36 col.) 48 48 25 
CAMDE CA II/ O Lan Tee oe ee mes eres VLD hee ae 49 404 (69 col.) 72 67 30 78 
dily=Sept./Divsen. 2 a SL Aidit ce Pec wes ae A 52 649 (74 col.) 57- 56 33 z 
Biche CCl Dace mae pane e a kL ote 54 448 (53 col.) 54 50 24 
late March asi ut at Alegre gi sete te: 59 408 (54 col.) 54 51 27 
PDI Roun Cnt eat ot, Seem Te oe be OWE 65 380 (59 col.) 54 OL 26 
DUIS ROE DU Ooch een eekly ae, OL fe 65 586 (62 col.) 83 72 31.5 
Cetin Ge ie Mae Ne natvole i. WEAIN 27 Fe 6 70 461 (102 col.) 68 63 31* a 
Gamulative-toDecs/58 ie) so. oe ets, 70 7,629 (766 col.) 331 243 50am 
TELEVISITS . ‘ 
MENG DEDL MOS ans tone fin Coe ce ee 10 568 26 26 16a 
wi... Se eee EEE eee 
Nore: Figures in brackets are colour telecasts included in the total. 4 ee 


* Includes District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 
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TABLE A 


y 
FREE TELEVISION ACTIVITY OF CANADIAN TRAVEL FILMS IN U.S.A. BY FILM TITLE 
4 COMPARATIVE ACTIVITY AND CUMULATIVE TOTALS 


a) 


Number of Telecasts 


TV: Cumulative 
, ; No.of Release Jan. —- Dec. Oct. - Dee. to 
Titles Prints Date 1957 1958 1957 1958 Dec. 31/58 

| ESTTIG ON OR ES, San 8 Feb./57 34 28 11 fi 62 (9) 
Mirani palMon (0.05250... 6s eee. 12 Feb./57 10 46 ri 12 56 (30) 
anti and Lake Louise............... 5 Jan./58 — 33 — 4 33 (4) 
Beniine we LE INS: $02.0 oa so ee oe Oa es 12 Oct./56 24 28 6 10 52 (10) 
Benuriul Donne Bay .....6..5 5.2666. 8 June/58 — 18 — 8 18 (2) 
Hirds.of.the Seashore.....6.2....+..: 8 Oct./58 — — — — ee 
Bie Country—Big Fish.............. 9 Jan./58 — 40 _ 18 40 (8) 
HVC E00 8 (0) be Cy ee 8 July /58 — 8 — 8 8 (1) 
Bplorary. Stampede ence dc. eee ces 7 Jan./57 21 23 6 p 44 (7) 
Canada from Sea to Sea............. 2 Feb./57 9 11 6 4 20 (17) 
Canada’s Evergreen Playground..... 12 Apr./56 33 26 5 ii 82 (8) 
PA MAGIAN CNIS: hy cae isp cw ee des 8 Sept./54 50 37 13 6 271 (20) 
MMOOMCOUNUEY foley cp eae ges okey aw 9 Sept./54 49 38 4 8 267 (24) 
Prawn Ve bell GCIEDEC. b.. oh wate cc 2 be eee 3 Nov./58 — — — == he a 
midmplains Of Oday: - ios... 66 eas 10 Aug./57 17, 39 16 7 56 (1) 
MEAL Vin. civ Gehd ae he sa goes 6 8 July /58 — 6 — 6 6 (1) 
mommbia Adventure: ...65:..-...+5.-. 9 Oct./55 46 20 13 9 132-15) 
scape to the. Rockies........2...... 12 Dec./57 1 36 1 6 37 (9) 
read AINE Pace suet Nese slesto a we 8 Sept./54 32 29 C 8 207 (19) 
Famous Fish I have Met............. 8 Oct./55 48 34 6 17 136 (23) _ 
Fishing the Last Frontier............ 9 Jan./55 at 43 9 7 213 (22) 
CN BET OLIC ARV aes ie ies tyes Fars Sic de eres 8 Sept./54 38 19 12 3 192 (7) 
Mritivodstne GIlaelere:..... hs cascades 8 Feb./55 31 20 8 5 128 (7) 
Great Northern Tackle Busters 

SEAVER 10 RO a — Feb./57 4 - a — 4 (3) 
TET OU Lean Dab a Moiese a a 6 ti oe 80 10 Sept./56 38 55 14 10 93 (14) 
Ssrounds for Fishing 6c. bn. se ies 12 Nov./56 43 34 15 10 77 (14) 
BERT Oy OIC wae ta ndel.s alt Aone Pe 8 Nov./56 39 30 fi 5 69 (7) 
mashiand: Holiday. looser. osshses). 9 Sept. /54 4] Dh 3 10 3 (19) 
Brrinway NOL oa. sti ae ss ace eines 2 Jan./58 — 8 —- 3 8 (7) 
Historic Highway—Lower Canada... 8 Sept./54 26 26 a 5 181 (15) 
Historic Highway— Upper Canada... 8 Sept. /54 25 25 9 6 179 (11) 
Prolidayat Waskesiu... 2.0%. .c0. seus 9 Sept. /54 45 26 6 1 212 (13) 
Holiday.in-Manitoba.:....0.....5%%. 10 Sept./54 40 18 3 4 192 (12) 
Bleniday iin SNOW 5.4... l0 6%. ode cee 8 Feb./58 i 5 — 4 5 (1) 
BERNA TI J xsh foewks 2 oie ck Walenta § 13 Sept. /54 56 19 15 6 202 (14 
fiunting witha Camera! ic... 2.04. 8 Sept./54 Ba | 34 4 5 215 (17) 
Bee WS VbMOO KR Rig keke exe cles i, May/55 Al 32 5 7 174 (11) 
MbonmciKe PLOMGAY., desl. oa crew awe 5 Aug./57 5 23 5 4 28 (6) 
BeAice OAC, WOOdS S64. 6... ioe ee eae 10 Sept./57 11 32 11 5 43 
Land of Bubbling Waters............ 9 Oct./55 41 38 9 8 136 (17) — , 
megend of the West... -....-...020.5. 12 Feb./57 39 22 17 8 61 (38) 
TEVA Weed 5 Woy hs beh oneness 8 Sept. /54 45 30 5 7 222 (15) 
Biarine PIG Wayiess «oo .cs fuse evens s 7 Dec./57 a 17 ps 2 17 (2) 
Mote MoO Ato! als oc Ry cake ey 9 May/55 ny, 31 6 4 137- (15) 
TAG, MUGKIO Cane oles 6 ce lee pes 8 Sept./54 47 46 9 12 234 (25) 
BrictitysOnes, Ther... (ok ole ee. 12 Sept./56 4 39 4 12 83 (13) 
GE GRO SY oh a a 2 Dec./58 eR ae co res Shee 
SAUER s OUR An a eae 12 Nov./56 36 34 6 10 70 (8) 
Newfoundland Doubleheader........ 8 June/58 “=. 25 — 16 25 (7) 
Morthto6 Hudson Bay... 05... 6205 8 ot 44 23 8 7 183 (11) 
Ottawa Canada’s Capital............ 5 ov. — = = 5 = Ta 
Picture Province..... r el ligt hp ms 8 March/56 48 30 8 7 93 (16) 
SOMEIDOU TEE DO soe ac os nd aes dn be Mevele © 7 Sept./54 39 29 8 6 208 (14) 
SS Ay ropa 62 Ce ea 12 Sept./56 39 18 ils a 57. (8) 
Rocky Mountain Trout..........5¢.. 9 Sept./54 50 47 10 14 269 (27) 
AMMO H MC aMAGA a> os. ss pickin woe > ke 8 Sept. /54 48 26 20 8 205 (19) 
Sailing in Newfoundland Waters...... 8 Oct./58 3 2 ax 2 2 15 
SST FS 2 Pred Ec poe 8 Sept./54 42 19 3 4 186 (15) 
Biiramnit Sulicies 44...+ 0.1 6..2 000s 8 Sept./54 30 25 6 5 171 (12) 
oS ig EEG oI eS te 10 Sept./54 33 37 10 11 209 (18) 
OEE ES a 8 Mar./55 21 16 3 1 115 6) 
Story of Wine in Canada...........-. 2 Feb./58 = 7 ai er: se 16) 
Barimiem Hacane......)..c-+. +++ 10 Dec./55 38 30 2 3 (13) 


Core ERs Ble eee Tach FIP ede! hoe a te Renae eas ae . Beane ‘ a3 some AEN Ss Sa 
meh a hatte: bac At ADE 8. aa Prole PONB ge ICN EN eae 8 
ah } : Tae “ : 4. sh ws . r e% y ¥ te iP ae yy ¥ he az 
hiro ho ’ aie Ss Ps Regt VI RL. TT ty 72 Sah ee ; aes 
~ 1160 ‘ ie SNS ‘STANDING COMMITTEE pp hoses 2S ee a 
7 Bette = a. Mania Be hee 
TABLE A—Concluded Kats ae! 


FREE TELEVISION ACTIVITY OF CANADIAN TRAVEL FILMS IN U. Ss. A, BY FILM a 
COMPARATIVE ACTIVITY AND SUM Benya TOTALS—Coneluded 


j Number of Telecaste 4 
EV i Cumulatir re 
No.of Release Jan. - Dec. Oct. ~ Dec. to a 
Titles Prints Date 1957 1958 1957 1958 Dec. 31/58 J 
Talented ‘Hands oi 8 Apr./58 1 20 1 6 731 
on@arenve hash Ung CV. ote seats 12 Sept./56 51 41 18 18 92 (14) 
Vacation Land of Algoma............ 12 June/57 20 38 16 ve 58 (8) 
Wardens.or, Watertone.e 6c... oe. 10 Sept./54 33 24 2 7. 2 192 (oi 
Welcome ‘Strangers a2) 3 7 Jan./58 — 14 — 2 14 (3) a0 
Wildlife in the Rockies BNA Yah soe aaa nade 12 Jan./58 — 40 — 6 40 (9) 
WM IMveR RtLVAL com cicey cr 6 oticar | Rete 8 Sept./54 40 38 5 Bs 11 209 (15) 
You'll Take the Highroad........... 8 Sept./54 45 4] 8 6 232 (18) aa 
1,826 1,835 448 461 7,629 of 
Ayglesmsed, Oot Decor, 1957-53. 000. te ee ey =, 
Miles Used Oct lee), TOD 68a, Solvay ia eek ei. eh including including care 
232, © ort 5g < 99S) 75Re ee 
Prints on deposit at Dec.,/1957-629...........0.:..23.00.. P. 
Prints on deposit at Dec., 1958-593.....-................. colour colour colour ih 
‘Nore: Figures in brackets are colour telecasts included in the total. 
* Includes one telecast in Puerto Rico. 
TABLE A—PART 2 
. TELEVISITS 
Titles No. of Release Telecasts 
Prints Date June-Sept. 30/58 — 
SEWN MT ASA iT Ue a le a at —_ —$—________, . — 
VV ORAM MENOICI OSC UG ALG On, SuCtar UTS ih aan lei aie 20 June/58 60. 
ae an 2) MOSHING hue Sen wales aint ohcues cs sunt Me 20 a 55 
Colin iat contole ame Nie try sue Wie g au 8 ae ee Vad 20 o 70 
Fort Henry....... estat: ial Mates a Hae Lao AA ae eRe WT ER 20 > G2 
SED e: ocM NG Vocirts tals AON Maan: Ue glee eMC Poe ella 20 a 62 
WET CORON ETO ACTS CY Le ee ce Re Le 20 * 43 
IME ty aL aed ee ita tr iets ae AB 20 % ? 50 4 
Henvans and Onmorants lt 069 7 ly Vesey, itl ee Gam eas 20 $$ 55 
BAO ERO PUISS exter A Sten Rupa orn Gait il etd ang hay ’ 20 HH 61 
PARES SRO ee MMCEE wooo ie kes So tT ce 20 is 50 
SURE 7G RELI Sn a ee A RETESTED) MTIESTINS SLA py abr PEEL ae ETE DPM 
ROT, gd sek ne ua VB Ua 0 US eh 200 568* 
* Adjusted figure—additional reports for July-Sept./58 have been received. 
Oct.—Dec./58 reports not available as yet, 
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FREE inden FILM TELEVISION ACTIVITY IN U.S.A. BY STATE, CITY AND STATION 
OctoseR, NovemsBer, DrcempBer, 1958 


State 


PAM AWSAINC ALEC at Sila ook diahhie athe 


PNSANES ERG A OT a a 
BATT ZONA. c atale oe cael on dteve Bs 
ONDER REISSUE VA BO ial ae 


NA GIPOPONURS voice vn need eed a's Bs 


COLORADO.........-0eee eens 


OR UINAL ae eae Pee yore ioe cs eee 


GEORGIA...... “eh a ts SR a 


TMTSEARIN A coke pelea eS boku s 


RGA NSA a Me aiclorslake wih aoeiaere oc 


ESO WLSTAN AUMer Oe oc loievarg a chorsls: a ehe 


RAE RID clic cie.cia' ois os soha tives « 


MASSACHUSETTS.............. 
21487-4—2 


‘ Telecasts Cumulative 
City Station Oct.-Dec./58 Telecasts 
IAD CDAUSTE Tiere ee ot. WAIQ re 65 
Birmingham. we s4 so eres WBIQ 7, 75 
PIOL HARUN U dee cera stm WTVY — 8 
ELOTET COMME Greet cn needs WOWL — 1 
WODBIET ce bet eee rs soy a} WEKRG 3 18 
IMRTOTEL cyt ated eek. trae a WTIQ a 71 
ATIC UOT AAO Ne CSN KENI 10 70 
Fairbanks..... EP wie ene ele et KFAR 8 70 
AYUTINA Oe Wear eee akc iets 3 KIVA — 10 
Fayeitevlleie i.) fees hs KGRH --- 18 
KHOG 18 59 
EL AURISOMMERNY Paint nc eos cea KHOZ — 62 
Rte Pee ee rch ok ie 02s a KARK 2 3 
ATOSIOM een are Opera, ee cueme ® KFRE 66 137 
GTO KAI ee dee ot oe ey mee KIEM 10 19 
Sai HFaAncisCO +his%ess se ee es KQED 3 
KGO — 23 
HNENVICT Fee its Goals ae care at ena KRMA —_ 14 
KLZ 1 1 
Daytona Beach 6.8 5) ee gin WESH _ 58 
LOR OMNLWOES Ser et Lites 4 ie WINK 12 
sigh FRACS 19) RL Ne ENS Sant a WTHS 24 126 
WPST 5 10 
Jacksonvalles ale Sue See WEGA 5 9 
Ste Petersburg sick yeh ee WSUN — 14 
MOAN DE Seeds wae eee eee WTVT — 2 
Columbus..... PENN Eo V3 WRBL — 1 
WBNS _ 1 
SA VAD Dede meen ee eae toc ooh te WSAV 3 20 
Basel ok veh ne uedis ee wan ee KBOI 13 47 
CTIA OIL cs te Be seas WGN -- 26 
J BFeY oh ai Fey va Se a Pn eee Ae ee la WEEK — vs 
WTVH — 4 
PROC KOLA C eer hes Geena ie ee WREX 6 78 
TOMI GAleata shi See See cee bale ud WEEQ —_ 15 
Hivanswillessoeie ts ke earch WTVW — 25 
WEHT — 14 
; WFIE — 26 
SOUUCMUBONG eerie aie eects WNDU os 14 
(Notre Dame) 

Rdianenolis 2.26 Fein og Sag tas WTTV a 2 
WIWI — 2 
WaswVMiGines? xt ous ae eee es WHO 4 39 

KRNT —: 3 ‘ 
GVLBUTH WAL Res Ne ho a peter KTVO 3 35 
PSI RRL e ce Se Seer ees ats KTVC o's 13 
bY EOE ON NE See ees KAYS 7 Yi 
NODTOSL date eraee cals ees ' KLSE TH 23 
Wem Orieane. cnn tet cco k ewes WYES 1 1 
WJIMR — 34 
Shreveport) scion. 6 de twine. - KSLA 1 8 
IBAlthnGre sennast cine cle actor WBAL — 2 
Boston hecct ces eee ere eee 1. WEED EL 1 1 
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FREE TRAVEL FILM TELEVISION ACTIVITY IN U.S.A. BY STATE, CITY AND STATION 
| —Continued | 


OcrosER, NoveMser, Drecemper, 1958 


= 


Telecasts Cumulative F 


State City Station Oct.-Dec./58  Telecasts ue 
MORTON eS hee) | Biba Sa oe DR sa em ww 2 7 9 
Hash Laname «2s pert be WKAR — 72 
DIN NBBOTE MA ye. Cost DDulgehie ter den. ce eae oe WDSM — 37 
WVITESTASIPPL. 2 ene, oc velo Bi RS 2s Seam a mse ag WTOK a 48 
DIFECOORI onthe s hoe ee ee. JOLPersOn Cilyer oa eee eae S KRCG — 17, 
JODID. i ks Getta! Nahe ee a KODE 13 34 
ankas ity eae nee KMBC 1 6 
KCMO i if 
ey iit! beets (a Ga eaters haa tie Cay pare wt KWK — 4 
KTVI 13 41 
EMM ies hee Pat ee KTTS 5 28 
WIQNMAINA RW tons). dei hays eo Dillinger cunt tee eee KGHL cat bulls te 
Sal Spell BN ras oie cae ee ee KGEZ oe Oke 10 
2 : NETSSOHL Ae ea ns sul an ais KMSO — 125 
(Slender een is gic en tok dee KXGN 1 2 
Re ena Mer an Get, eae ee KXLJ 1 2 
New HAMpsHIRE............ Manchester.................. WMUR sos ya ye aE 
Nw GmReny wl oe ice ING parie tos Aas hails seni see t ba WATV — 1 
WNTA 1h 1 
INBWUN ORK oy ia Weare das Pinehauspton./ 2+. ee eles WNBF — 57 
THEE S NOP Rue Set BL (an hee ae WBEN 2 14 
Newiy orkerte teat tet ores WOR — 4 
Plattebure Dui Ay owe oe es WPTZ — 17 
Roebester st hak. & 2 WVET — 28 
WHEC 2 * 18 
i Cor ack oe Coe rae aay ae net ed et WKTV 7 39 
Watertownice cole teee he WCNY 8 48 
Norra CAROUINs............ ChapeliPil es) 0S hae WUNC 10° 134 
CAT othe. ce tir ere. WSOC 2 49 ‘ 
Raleigh. ee fhe pers WRAL —_— 2a 
Winetancalem. 20082) Ponte WSJS 3 13 
NortH DAKOoTA.............. Disminnepe ech sy Celie ayathhe KFYR a ot 
MEN OG No ee Lk cdl ewe reaia KMOT 1 1 
Wiblatenstcr bly tule ir aa KUMV 1 1 
OHIO Wee te tit a AP nts hen WIREHINAER an eee WLWT 1 20 
WKRC 4 4 
Oolimbusias on Woe Poeeas WTVN 2 8 
WLWC 1 13,4 
WBNS _— on 
Daytoniste toyota tar ee WLWD if 1S 
WHIO ee 44, 
Y OUpestewn. 6. 0s. ee. WKST — 19 
ROE PCO RU ILG ale dr gta Gig hy Medford. 41:24 aeons hie eee KBES 6 36 
Porblangn es} as Cate ah ei KPTV 6 20 hs 
PENNE MLVANTIA:.5'. 05. chs CAT tam Cap ovis Ce eee WFBG — 4 
ebanon ene s kee ee WLBR 4 69 
Pipge Our ire. <'/oci se eee WQED 1 118 
Sevantasa sc. 55). tue, eee ae WARM _ 59 
WNEP 4 10 
Wilkes Barre G.ac.can eee WBRE 3 i 
SourTH CAROLINA............. Calabi < 220. ocak WIS 1 6 5 
(ase Fe - 
-. 3 ,. 
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TABLE B—Concluded 


FREE TRAVEL FILM TELEVISION ACTIVITY IN U.S.A. BY STATE, CITY AND STATION 
—Concluded 


OctospER, NovEMBER, DrcemBer, 1958 


Telecasts Cumulative 


a State City Station Oct.-Dec./58  Telecasts 
PPUININBGSH. ¢. 05 v5.00 ecccees Johnson Ciuyi seid doses oes WJHL 2 76 
Etnosywille seh eae Mian WATE 4 82 
js INSSiiv Ne yet ers eae tinct WSIxX — 10 
WSM — 21 
ea PNUISELIDAL < OMELET aes ahhohck aire? KTBC os 6 
ME RPASO ne Sere is Obs ane KTSM ae 40 
JEVOUB EON ce tie sees Nove. c 4s Sir aes KTRK 1 331 
KUHT 20 62 
KPRC — 2 
Wemple @eictien. says Peavy, KCEN — 15 
Wichitawallaumer ise Mies cu KSYD — 13 
VERMONT........- ay arr te Burlington's this. Dadeltsecvie ss WCAX 13 121 
PEPCU NEN SOT. ote es. slate es PATTISOUDULE wae okey rs et te WSVA = 57 
Pichimondse. ie se ae WRVA — 41 
WWABEINOTON ccs 605 0% 6 oa ccdee WRONG WAGKS Mama ik wise aes KTRK 5 8 
DGS LULeve sia ie Pet ee ian et sTal KOMO — 4. 
KIRO 24 24 
SuOkare la nate ees Games: KXLY — 27 
MESO EUL Cnet yf. oi stn ts acoree D5 KTVW 21 hg 
WHSOOINSINE fiw, let co ccetac sls is lel Bs oat eee ee ae ee WEAU 2 12 
DVIS ISO Meret eter ease Oh Caster aeie WHA — 12 
BEY GRE Nae Mee lee ale bakes Soe Therm agpolis. 2 ws thn hao sels KWRB 19 36 
PGE TO ICO. ok oo ou as ss WPOUC Ores? foe dare ware cate toth ates WSUR 1 iF 


July—Sept./58. 


PROG tam Ie Ses. es tee 63 68 461 
(incl. Puerto Rico) 


nn > 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will you approve item 293 on the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau? 


Item 293 agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is now to continue in camera. 
—Proceedings were continued in camera. 


(Note: The answer to a question on June 10, 1959, on Item 292, by Mr. 

Slogan concerning 35 reels of folk songs from the National Film Board, which 

was produced by the department after the Committee had adjourned this day, 
is printed as Appendix “A” to this evidence.) 


bode dear oo _ STANDING COMMITTEE —tS Ae 


APPENDIX “A” 


Question asked on June 10, 1959, on Item 292, National Museum of 
Canada, by Mr. Joseph Slogan in the Standing Committee of Mines, Fores s 
and Waters concerning 35 reels of folk songs from the National Film Board. 
(See page 1083 of the Committee’s proceedings.) caret os 
Answer: a 

In 1941 the National Film Board employed Mrs. Laura Bolton to prepare 
a number of motion pictures on folk songs in various parts of Canada. The 
sound for these pictures was recorded on discs, and subsequently incorporated 
_in the sound track. Mrs. Bolton had the collaboration of Dr. Marius Barbeau, 
then of the Museum staff, in selecting material for these films. She visited 
western Canada to obtain Ukrainian and Indian songs, and Quebec and Nova. 
Scotia for French-Canadian and English-Canadian folk songs. Later it was 
suggested that transcriptions of these songs should be in the collection of the 1 
National Museum. In 1958 the National Film Board transcribed the sound | 
tracks from Mrs. Bolton’s films to 35 reels of magnetic tape, and these were 


_ given to the National Museum at no cost other than the replacement of the tape. 
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ESTIMATES—DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Item No. 


261 


262 
263 
264-270 
271-274 


275-280 
281-291 
292 


293 


476-477 


PRocEEDINGS Nos. 14 to 24 inclusive and 26 to 38 inclusive. 
Paass 341 to 710 inclusive and 725 to 1165 inclusive. 


Departmental Administration 


sere eeoer ese eee eee eeseeeeeeeeseeseeseeereeeeeeeene 


see also 

and 

Perritorianor anc, Gas Reoglations? cs iF ..c sss weciavecis Odes Beeule Dae watt eewee 
(commencing with statement by Minister) 

see also 

and 


Norenern® esearch Co-ordination: Centre. is. 6. sees boys wie dd cee ote ee 


Contributions to the Provinces for Campground and Picnic Area Developments 


see also 

PEM TUAT SCE OMIRICH: EXECA CED 10 We eds Sigma wickets SeteS “sem: « Mee ane dade, 8 codec acatio RTE Stee 
NVATIORW EVE SOURCES) DRAIN CH ein wisps tennis Ilr Wana ny caine cena aera are tate Maree 
see also 

INORTHURN ADMINISTRATION. BRANCH. «ooh 'o cous edie ss bioialcaeietee tage aldo ate lens 
see also 

and 

and 

CRESS? Sav eA CES aie eh aes cet dal er ta cou Meee, 6. coal Da gh g oomeahe Mtns late ia enietanals 
see also 

and 

and 

INUATIO MATS MCU SENT ORS CANA DAT aie aicic on asdis cyolsturcre slereielelel mlonsllcteLalecsde ee lon ele eh ucts ote 
see also 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT: LRAV ELSI URBAU si) ccipiee sis succes ier) sios'sleleadia sale etele te = 


Advances to Northern Canada Power Commission and Advances under 
agreements pursuant to the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act. 


Pages 


344-418 
427-466 
834-841 
685-687 
755-758 


345-418 
427-439 
834-841 
453-454 
755-758 


418-420 
466-470 


471-476 
508 


476-485 
487-507 


745-751 
485-486 


758-804 
809-834 
841-963 
741-744 
1112-1114 
1145 


511-682 
687-710 
727-741 
483-485 
807-809 
1149-1151 


1073-1112 
1164 


971-1073 
1119-1144 
1151-1163 


963-968 
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ee ‘THIRD REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
~ = j £ | respecting the Estimates 1959-60 of the 
ss DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND 


: Ch ea NATIONAL RESOURCES. 


THE QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF parse to 
OTTAWA, 1959 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON MINES, 


Aiken, 
Baskin, 
‘Cadieu, 
Coates, 
Doucett, 
Drouin, 
Dumas, 
Fisher, 
Fleming (Okanagan- 
Revelstoke), 
Godin, 
Granger, 


Chairman: J. W. Murphy, Esq., | > 
Vice-Chairman: Erik Nielsen, Esq., 


and Messrs. 


Gundlock, 
Hardie, | 
Kindt, 
Korchinski, 
Leduc, 
MacRae, 
Martel, 
Martineau, 
McFarlane, 
McGregor, 
McQuillan, 
Mitchell, 
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FORESTS AND WATERS — 


Aa 
a 


Muir (Cape Breton Nor 
and Victoria), 

Payne, : 

Richard (Saint-M aurice- : 
Lafléche), 

Roberge, 

Robichaud, 

Simpson, 

Slogan, 

Smith (Calgary South), 

Stearns, a 

Woolliams—35. : ag ; 


Eric H. Jones, — 
Clerk of the Commitee 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


Mownpay, July 6, 1959 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters has the honour to 
present the following as its 


THIRD REPORT 


1, Pursuant to its Order of Reference of April 29, 1959, your Committee 
has considered and approved items numbered 261 to 293 inclusive, and items 
numbered 476 and 477, as listed in the Main Estimates of 1959-60, relating to 
the Department of Workers Affairs and National Resources. 


2. Your Committee held 34 meetings on the Order of Reference of the 
House concerning the said estimates, during which 11 briefs and papers were 
received and 26 witnesses were examined in addition to government officials; 
details thereof are set out below under the various branches concerned. 


8. In addition, your Committee visited the Forest Products Laboratory 
in Ottawa. Circumstances made it impossible to arrange a visit to northern 
Canada as had been planned, but it is hoped that it may be possible for a sub-_ 
committee to carry out such a visit in the near future. Your Committee is 
strongly of the view that such a visit would be most valuable in order for it to 
be in a position to comprehend more fully and assess more accurately the 
programs and work under way for that area. 


GENERAL 


4. Your Committee heard a full explanation of the activities of the depart- 
ment and of developments in its plans and programs over the past year. The 
-estimates for 1959-60 reflect the importance of the responsibilities assigned to 
the department in encouraging the development of Canadian resources generally. 
As in other recent years, they also show increasing recognition of the physical 
and human potential of northern Canada. Capital investment to develop this 
potential, notably through the construction of roads and the provision of 
educational and welfare facilities, accounts for over one quarter of the total 
current estimates of the department. While your Committee recognizes that 
this is a large sum, it supports expenditures of this order for these purposes. 
For physical development it is clear that transportation is the first essential. 
For the Eskimos and Indians of the north education is at present available for 
only 40 per cent and 70 per cent respectively. It is apparent that it must be 
made available to all if they are to be enabled to take an active role in northern 
development and derive full benefit from it. 


5. While the Committee fully supports and agrees with the importance of 
northern development, it would like to see equal emphasis and sense of urgency 
accorded to some of the other functions of the department. It has in mind 
particularly those of the Forestry Branch and the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau. By almost any criterion the forest-based industries are paramount in 
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the Canadian economy. In terms of forcign: Sere earnings tourism ran ks 
third, after only pulp and paper, and wheat—and your Committee is strongly 
of ae view that, with more active policies for promotion, its earnings could be 
multiplied two or three times. Your Committee recommends for the future 
that consideration be given to greater appropriations and extended operatic 
for the Forestry Branch and the Travel Bureau, to reflect more adequstea a t. he 
needs and the economic significance of these industries. = 


6. Your Committee is concerned by the fact that the department Conia 1S 
to have difficulty in recruiting and holding sufficient highly qualified sta 
especially in technical and professional classifications. While terms of servi 
in junior professional grades are competitive with those offered by other e em- > 
_ ployers, there is apparently an increasing discrepancy as individuals gain experi 
ence and seniority. Loss of individuals at these senior levels can have, ¢ and 
undoubtedly is having, serious consequences in limiting the effectiveness of t e 
work of some branches. Improved salaries at such levels would cost very little 
in total, and the net value gained by the country would undoubtedly be subd . 
stantial. Your Committee recognizes that this is a complicated problem, but if 
considers that it should be examined as a special need of aoe urgency in this 
as well as in other departments. x 


7. Your Committee deplores that in this report, as in its earlier report 
‘the estimates of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, it finds it 
necessary to recommend the expenditure of considerable additional publie 
funds; but in the circumstances it considers that it has no alternative to doing so. 
Your Committee i is of the opinion that if these estimates had been referred te : 


now be necessary. 


8. Your Committee also deplores that, under its Order of Reference, I t 
cannot make recommendations to regroup certain of the crown agencies and 
branches of departments which are now incongruous, e. 8: Northern Trans 4 
portation Company Limited. 7 


NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH 


9. This branch covers all phases of the operation of our national parka 
In reviewing the present regulations it would appear that some modernization — 
of the National Parks Act should be undertaken. It is essential that our 
national parks be an asset to Canada. aan 


10. Your Committee considers that certain sections of available lands— 
should be set aside, within the foreseeable future, as park areas; the departm 
should designate the boundaries of such lands so that they will not interfere 
with any industrial development or national resources. ae 


11. The department is to be congratulated on the roads-to-resnireees pro- 
gram. The Committee believes that this feature will be of great benefit to our 
national parks in opening up the areas which to date have been inaccessible 1 to 
the public. It would appear that there should be an intensive program to opel ¥ 
up our national park areas. | oe ae: 4 


12. Very little of the vast acreages now set aside is being developed fe 0] . 
the benefit of the touring public and the residents of Canada. In those timbered - 


areas of our national parks that are not specifically set aside as wilderness, each 
year trees come to maturity and begin to decay; thus millions of dollars in ‘terms 
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of board feet. of. hearer are lost. Your Committee recommends, in regard to 
those areas, that the department embark on a program of forest management 
which would treat the forest as a renewable resource. 


13. In several instances the park boundaries have prevented industrial 
expansion and, in fact, have hindered industries not located in park areas. It 
is considered that some arrangements should be made for commercial traffic to 
be allowed to use main park highways. In these connections, in the creation 
of new national park areas, the regions close to major HonUlation should receive 
urgent attention. In dicbusslons with the provinces, which have developed over — 
the past years, your Committee considers this approach as both commendable 
and desirous, and that the new park areas should be established at an early date. 


14. The promotion and establishment of more recreational services in our 
national parks are necessary. We have unlimited space for expansion and, with 
the. unprecedented growth of the tourist industry, your Committee is of the 
opinion that immediate action should be taken to secon Or the travelling 
public. 


15. Your Committee recommends: that private individuals be encouraged 

to construct motels and hotels within the park limits; and the assurance of land 

tenure and rental rates being of adequate duration to encourage the operators to 

construct first-class accommodation for the travelling public. Your Committee 

considers that representatives of the motel and hotel operators should discuss 
arrangements for credit with the department. 


16. Your Committee was pleased to hear the announcement made to it by 
the Minister that discussions were going forward with various of the provinces 
in an effort to formulate a new policy to create ‘‘recreational areas’? on a basis 
of joint financial participation with the provinces. Your Committee considers 
that this approach is desirable and recommends that such a policy be developed 
and made operative at the earliest possible time. 


WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 


17. Your Committee considered a paper on water and soil conservation in 
relation to irrigated farms and power development in southern Alberta sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Dean R. Gundlock, M.P. for the constituency of Lethbridge, 
and E. W. Brunsden, M.P. for the constituency of Medicine Hat, both of Alberta. 


18. The brief pointed out that conditions in relation to irrigation areas in 
that province would be duplicated in the area of the development of the Saskat- 
chewan River Dam Project in the province of Saskatchewan. 


19. Your Committee recommends that a study be made by officials of this 
branch in regard to water conservation in this general area. 


90. Your Committee further recommends that consideration be given to 
establishing an interdepartmental body, in conjunction with the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to undertake a study of the soil-erosion problem in this 
irrigation area. : 

21. In view of the lack of study in the past, your Committee is of the 
opinion that the above agencies of the federal government should take the lead 
in this matter. 


a. 4 . 
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22. Your Committee reports that, due to the current pacouhene betwee en : 
Canada and the United States in eontiection with the proposed development. of 
the Columbia River in British Columbia, they did not call witnesses in ~ 1 this 
regard. | —_ 

23. Your Committee eto that an extensive review of Canada’s. 
water resources be made when the Committee is convened for the next session © 
of Parliament. | e: 

NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANGHy. 3) as a 

24. It became clear during the examination of the estimates of the Norther ny q 
Administration Branch that the government policy in the North over many 
years has been a vacillation between inaction and reaction—inaction in not 
doing the things that obviously were required to be done, and reaction in doings 
things only when we were pushed into them by the anne of other countries. 
Judging from what has been done in Canada’s North the government policy has — 
fallen far short of being adequate in almost every aspect of research. Where > 
Canada should have been a leading nation in northern research we have fallen - 
behind. Improvements in recent years have been made, but much too slowly. 


25. There are insufficient field laboratories in Canada’s northland to oo 
plish adequate research. Small research laboratories or stations established iz 
various northern localities are essential if we are to discharge our responsibilities 
in obtaining basic scientific data for development purposes. : a a 


26. Examination of the evidence reveals that two features of activities by : 
the government in the North require closer scrutiny: 


(a) existing government policies may be following the pattern set prior | 
to the change of administrations in undertaking northern projects 
on an excessively lavish scale, and 3) - 


(b) planning and construction methods in the performance of these | 
projects may still be inefficient, resulting in waste and extravagance. 


27. The tempo of northern undertakings by government and by private 
industry has increased substantially 1 in the last two years. This is abundantly .% 
clear by the substantial increase in government spending in the North during 
these years. Development has been accelerated and the number of project sa 
increased, but it would appear that government policies implemented by all 
depatinonts concerned with northern development projects remain substantially y 
those of the past. In the view of the Committee this is resulting in continuing in- 
judicious use of government funds. = 

28. An increasing sensitivity to the growing demands being made on public 
funds to finance northern projects seems to exist. In this sensitivity there lies a 
very real danger which threatens the accomplishment of our national responsibili= ; 
ties in our northern areas. Your Committee expresses concern that a 

(a) the government may, because of apparently insoluble cost difficulties, — 
diminish or abandon the essential development projects in Canada’. S- 


northern areas, and “hae 
(b) the projects Than are undertaken on the basis of past poliéiés will 
result in the setting of standards which are unnecessarily high. 9 


29. For instance, the standard of facility provided for the education of 
native northern children has been quite high. The hostel at Fort McPhersoriy# 
the various buildings at Inuvik, and similar undertakings in other northern loca-- 
tions are examples in point. ae 
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30. Your Committee does not wish to leave the impression that public funds 
should be curtailed as far as northern undertakings are concerned. On the other 
hand, your Committee feels that the manner in which these funds have been spent 
is open to justifiable criticism. 


31. That the cost of a construction project, be it a house, school or highway, 
is high in the North as compared with costs in the more settled areas is true but, 
in almost all cases that were examined by your Committee, it appeared that the 
costs of northern construction were unjustifiably excessive. There seem to be 
two factors that recur as the primary cause: 


(a) unrealistic planning, based on questionable policies resulting in 
ostentatious schemes and overly-lavish projects, e.g., Aklavik— 
Inuvik, costing over $34 million. 

(b) inefficient execution of plans once approved. 


32. Policies which have been in existence obviously must undergo a change 
and efficiency introduced into those departments charged with implementing 
policy decision. 


33. Your Committee emphasizes that these northern undertakings are 
necessary. Indeed, the development of Canada’s North is essential as a national 
obligation and responsibility. At the same time, however, the costs can and 
should be reduced substantially without impairing the scope and the intensity of 
recently developed long-range northern development plans. Your Committee 
believes that the major part of the solution lies in policy changes as well as in 
‘departmental and inter-departmental efficiency reform—with all that the latter 
implies. 

- 34. In considering the land settlements for personnel living at Aklavik and 
who moved to Inuvik on a voluntary basis, your Committee has considered the 
method employed in making settlements for those owning land in Aklavik and 
‘desirous of re-settling at Inuvik. Your Committee considers that the method of 
appraisal used in establishing values for those who so elected was of a very loose 
nature. Your Committee further considers that the practices involved in these 
land settlements establishes a very dangerous precedent, in that the transfer and 
the settlements are based upon the assumption that the government of the day 
had an obligation due to economic factors which the government assumed they 
themselves had created. Your Committee submits that this is a most dangerous 
practice and not justified by the facts. 

85. The precedent of such adjustments to those living in Aklavik is based 
upon the operation of land take-overs done in connection with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Your Committee submits that there is no comparison between these 
land take-overs. In the case of the Seaway, the land-holders were physically 
dispossessed and their land flooded. In the case of the Aklavik—Inuvik land 
settlements, this justification does not exist. There was no forceful taking of 
lands. Land-holders were left on a free and elective basis as to their desire to 
move. The Committee was, as a matter of fact, rather astonished to learn that, 
contrary to the expectations of the government of the day, a large number of 
Aklavik residents are not intending to move to Inuvik. - 

36. Your Committee submits that the operation in the Aklavik-Inuvik land 
settlements are both dangerous and not based on any precedent whatsoever. 


37. It is recommended that the practices involved in these northern land 
settlements should not be repeated at any time in the future. 
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38. Your Committee observes that the ea peoples of ‘the N orth re 
suited by temperament and by environment to form the nucleus of the labo 
force necessary to accomplish adequate northern development. The educa: 
of these northern people should be so designed as to give them the skills require ed 
in order that this considerable and valuable manpower resource may be utilized 
to the maximum. Their education should be accomplished in such a fashi 
as will result in the retention of this potential manpower resource in t 
northern areas where the development is contemplated. 


39. Your Committee wishes to express, in connection with the standard 3 
of constructien of northern government projects, its concern insofar as tho Si se 
standards seem to be creating two distinct standards of living. The constru — 
tion of government homes in which government employees are housed, and che 
furnishing of those homes by the government, in many cases is accomplished | 
at a standard which is the envy of every northern citizen not employed in the 
government service. To accomplish the same standard of living, non-govern-. ‘ 
ment residents in the North would have to be in receipt of incomes far beyond 
their capacities. This disparity in standards creates an extremely undesirable 
atmosphere for many obvious reasons, and curative measures should be exny 
to 3 

(a) adopt more oo standards in government construction of 
kinds, or 


(b) adopt policies which will seorinle through the National Housing 
and other media the opportunity for non-government employe 
northern residents to achieve an equal standard of living as th: 
enjoyed by their fellow citizens in the employment of the ae 
ment. 


40. If some such measures as those suggested are not taken it is conceivable 
that inducements for northern settlement will only be provided to those seek ng 
employment with government agencies. The government should not continue 
to follow policies which will result in the setting of living standards beyond 
means of ordinary citizens. a 
FORESTRY BRANCH | as a 


41. The deep interest and concern of your Committee on the situation of 
the forest industries in Canada has witness in the scope and quality of the rep1 oa | 
sentation made to it. Your Committee received and considered briefs from the 
following: 3 Sis 
(a) Woodlands Section, Forestry Industry Associations of Bri 

Columbia. 

(b) The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 
(c) Canadian Lumberman’s Association. 
(dq) Northern Wood Preservers Limited. 
The following papers received and considered, namely, 


(a) The Forestry Situation in Canada, by D. V. Love, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Forestry, University of Toronte. 

(6) The effect of Property Taxes on the Management of Tinberlandes ss 
A document containing excerpts from Forest Tenure and Taxes in 
Canada as published by the Canadian Tax Foundation. (7 
paper No. 11—1957). ee 


Ys 
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E (ce) Letter from The Truck Loggers’ Association, Vancouver, B.C., 


me recommending certain aspects of forest protection. 


: os 42. The following witnesses appeared before your Committee and were 
extensively examined :— 
From industry— 
| ‘T, A. Beaupre, Chairman, British Columbia Division, Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association; 
John Burke, Secretary-Manager, British Columbia Loggers Association; 
Ross Douglas, Vice-President, Forestry, Alaska Pine and Cellulose 
nee Limited ; 
Hon. J. V. Clyne, Chairman of the Board, MacMillan and Bloedel 
f Limited; 
Charles Chambers, Comptroller, MacMillan and Bloedel Limited; 
L. R. Andrews, Executive Vice-President, British Columbia Lumber 
Manufacturers Association; 
J. A. Schryburt, Director, Public Relations, Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association; 
W. Breitenbach, President, Alaska Pine and Cellulose Limited; 
M. J. Foley, President, Powell River Company Limited; 
Charles Dickey, President, British Columbia Forest Products Limited; 
W. A. E. Pepler, Manager, Woodlands Section, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association; 
J. B. Matthews, Chief Forester, Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
Limited; : 
A. F. Buell, Woodlands Manager, E. B. Eddy Company; 
ss D. W. Ambridge, President, Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited; 
Robert Prettie, President, Northern Wood Preservers Ltd. 
G. E. Bell, Secretary-Manager, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 
Harold F. Staniforth, President, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 
K. O. Roos, Director, Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 
Bernard Bock, President, National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


43. Your Committee congratulates the organizations which put forward 
such excellent and helpful briefs; and, further, it commends the witnesses for 
their co-operation. Our thorough investigation of the problems of the woods 
industries rests on the high calibre of the briefs and testimony, and to the 
valuable, relevant, statistical data made available to us. Many of the wit- 
nesses are outstanding leaders in lumbering, pulp and paper, forest manage- 
ment and research, and the ancillary woods industries. 


44, A detailed report on findings and recommendations must be prefaced 
with a forcible statement on the importance of the forests to our national welfare 
-and economy. Their role in Canada’s economy is vital. 


45, Your Committee submits that insufficient recognition has been given 
to our present dependence on the forest industries. Their well-being and that 
of the nation must count on a re-awakening of government to the needs of the 
various phases of these industries. The potential in this field for healthy, 
continued growth provides a challenge to all levels of government. Market 
and investment problems, scientific and technical requirements, must all be 
met to sustain these industries and their balanced growth. In the past the 
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forest industries have developed without calls upon the federal governme q 
for assistance. ‘Today there are international market and marketing problems. 
which the industries cannot face alone. In contrast to mining and oil enter= 
prises, these industries are harvesting a recurring crop which with care and good 
management does not deplete and can enlarge our natural resources. os * 


46. In 1958 the export value of our wood, wood products, and pulp and 
paper, was $1,414,000,000; the total value of all our exports was $4,830,000, 0005 
In the past eight years gach forest products have represented annually froma 29 to 
36 per cent of the total value of our exports. The forests support industries whicha 
are first in the nation in terms of: employment, wages paid, freight loaded, new a 
. capital investment, and net value of the output product in dollars. Asa factor r 
in the gross mtional product, these industries represent twice the combined ow 
put of all the metal mines in Canada. The woods produce both more dolly 
products and a higher export value than the nation’s second largest export, 
wheat. 


47. In view of such importance to the nation of the Hes and their related | 
industrial activities, your Committee notes with regret that the Minister did not 
make any statement to it regarding the Forestry Branch. | : ga 3 


48. There was a commonness of problems in the briefs and the testimony. : 
Some of the problems are more acute in one region than another, but there was a 
noteworthy uniformity in the main. All witnesses expressed concern, <uppona 4 
with statistics, that Canada is not maintaining its previous share in expanding a 
world fark etsy and this despite an infinitely greater capacity for sustained yield — 
than is now ae used. One brief presented by Professor Love of the Faculty 
of Forestry at the University of Toronto put one aspect of the challenge this way: 

. above all, due to the uncertain economic position of investments in the grow- 
ie a forests, governments must take the initiative in the development of forest 
which will produce wood, so located with respect to the markets, of such quality 
and available at such prices, that Canadian wood-using industries can remain 
competitive in world markets.” 


49. The brief of the British Columbia Forest Industry Associations made an 
apt illustration of the marketing problem of lumber exports to the United — 
‘Kingdom. There we face increasing competition from Scandinavia and the 
U.S.S.R. The Russians use the ‘fall clause’ in their U.K. trade agreements, — 
thereby guaranteeing that any drop in the price of lumber in the U.K. following 
the reaching of the agreement will be met by a lower Russian price on delivery. - 
In 1957 our lumber exports to the U.K. were half those of 1954, whereas the 
Russians had upped their lumber exports to this market some 75 per cent in the ; 
same period. This brief added that: ‘Assisted by their lower production costs 
and comparatively short ocean haul, Swedish and Finnish exports are trading tose 
show a profit. This is not necessarily the case with Russian shippers.” es . E 

50. This. significant statement points up one of the real threats we fan ; 
Fear was expressed by witnesses that the U.S.S.R. would become a factor in the 
U.K. pulp and paper market. Your Committee notes that new trade agreements — 
completed in June, 1959, between the U.S.S.R. and the U.K. confirm this fear. 


51. Representatives of the pulp and paper industry demonstrated that our 
main market in the U.S.A. is an expanding one but that our share in it had — 
decreased in percentage terms as the Americans have supplied more and more « ol nd 
their domestic needs from plant using the Southern pine and the hardwoods ; 
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the Northeast and lake states. It was made evident to the Committee that the 
pulp and paper development in the U.S.A. was favoured not because of the 
physical inability of Canadian forests to produce the required volumes of wood 
but rather because of the inability of Canadians to put this wood on the market 
at costs which will compete with U.S. production. Newsprint capacity in the 
U.S.A. has increased 141 per cent since 1951; in that period our newsprint capacity 
mounted only 44. percent. The trend to our lower percentage share in the Ameri- 
can market is apparent in both the newsprint and the pulp trades. 


52. The brief of the British Columbia Associations high-lighted another 
aspect of the problem: ‘This province is extremely sensitive to the impact of 
world conditions, the decline in our lumber sales in the U.K., the U.S., and 
Canada clearly demonstrates our vulnerability to outside influence over which 
we have no control. The same conclusions apply to our plywood and shingle 
production. One fact is undoubtedly true—competitive sources of low cost 
pulp supply are rapidly becoming available to world buyers.” 


53. The Committee reviewed evidence which showed that other countries 
used centralized government agencies for long-term credit financing to assist 
importing nations. Such methods aid their sales of pulp and paper as well as 
lumber. Even the U.S.A. has government agencies operating in the export field 
with credit financing. One witness described Canada’s trade pattern as ‘‘primi- 
tive—cash on the barrel-head’’, further stating that cash meant “hard dollars’. 
This was confirmed by almost all delegations. 


54. The subject of the trade potential of the Orient and Red China was 
discussed without reservation by witnesses from British Columbia. This is 
undoubtedly because of the geographical position of their operations. 


55. One quotation in the brief of the British Columbia Forest Industry 
Associations gives an excellent summary: : 
“<, . it can be said: 

(1) The production of forest products is, by a wide margin, Canada’s 
largest industry. 

(2) It is an export industry vital to the national welfare which must 
meet highly competitive conditions in price and quality on the world 
market. 

(3) Asa natural resource industry it is an industry in which government 
policies have a decisive role. 

(4) It is an industry with a high employment potential, capable of sub- 
stantial expansion.”’ 

“Unlike many other major industries, it receives no special subsidies or allowances 
or support from either national or provincial governments. On the contrary, 
we will show that our industry is singled out for tax burdens higher than any 
other industry in Canada.” 

56. Your Committee considers that its recommendations should be made 
under four headings: 1. Administration; 2. Research; 3. Marketing; 4. Taxation. 


Administration 

57. Your Committee strongly recommends consideration of steps which 
would widen the scope of the Forestry Branch, increasing its status in such a 
way that a Deputy Minister would be in direct charge. The fact that such a 
status, comparable to that of a department does not exist now reflects a lack 
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of appreciation of the importance of the forest de eee to Canada, i 
past, now, and in the future. Other departments of government are consi 
essential to serve industries or aspects of our national economy See a 
much lesser economic consequence. 7 - 


58. Your Committee noted that full vente has not been ‘taken 
responsibilities and opportunities opened up to the Forestry Branch by 
Canada Forestry Act. For example, it was noted that the Dominion-Provineis 
forestry agreements respecting forest inventories has lapsed as most invent 
have been completed. These should be re-activated where work is incompl 
and to cover the maintenance of such inventories on a current basis, for exam 
in keeping aerial photographic surveys up-to- date. 


59. Your Committee approves the suggestion of a National Fee 
Development Advisory Board, advisory to the Minister, and with representatiy ( 
from this government, the provinces, and industry. If the Forestry Branek 
functions were enlarged and elevated, relations with this advisory board | Q 
with the provinces would be on a more senior and important plane. ‘ 


60. Your Committee recommends that strong consideration in such admi 
trative re-organization be given to fill the lack of liaison with those parts of - 
logging and lumbering industry which are not getting full advantage from 
highly technical information, embodied in departmental publications. Appr¢ | 
mately 80 per cent of the companies engaged in logging and sawmilling are in. 
the category of small operators. They are not easily able to avail themsel : 
of the practical help which should and could be brought to their attention. — 


Research 


61. Your Committee recommends that the entomological and plan 
pathology research relating to trees and forests, now under the Department 
Agriculture, be transferred to and co-ordinated directly with the recommen 
and expanded forestry department. In research terms the following section ‘Se 
are recommended: | 

(a) forest product laboratories; (b) forest entomology; (c) forest patho 

(d) fire protection; (e) Bientnuies (f) forest management and econom 

(g) marketing. P 


62. Forest research of a planned and co-ordinated kind is difficult in & 
country that has 11 different authorities with forest responsibilities. — The 
representatives from British Columbia pointed out a number of research fields, Sy 
including tree seed production and collection, suitability of species to site, plant 
ecology, and fire protection, where the meceater work of the federal governm it 
shows an imbalance unfair to B.C. This is an area where the new departm 
could best expand and increase its activities with the advice of the proposed — 
National Forest Development Advisory Board. a 


ins 


that the department expand the Bereemenie respecting reforestation and a 
eries. Federal assistance in this field should be increased in order to provide ; 
greater incentives to the provinces. A re-consideration should be given to the 
matter of allowing such financial assistance to go to assist regeneration on crown | 3 
lands presently under license. re, 


64. Your Committee recommends that one area for intense research study Po 
and conclusions is in the field of regeneration, related to the best posse sit es 
in terms of both natural and economic factors. ‘a 
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Forest Fire Prevention and Protection 


‘ 65. The need for greater participation by the federal government in the 
field of forest fire protection was stressed by a number of witnesses. While the 
‘major portion of our forests comes under provincial administration, witnesses 
expressed the opinion that, because of the importance of our forests to our national 
economy, and because an important part of the national revenue is derived from 
taxation of forest industries, the federal government should make a greater 
financial contribution towards forest fire protection. Your Committee concurs 
in this view. 


66. Wastage of forest resources through fire is incalculable; but annually 
the loss amounts to millions, and would exceed the loss to the Canadian economy 
through other disasters of a far less frequent nature. The annual loss is equavareny 
to half the value of Canada’s yearly wheat crop. 


| 67. One important recommendation of witnesses for fire prevention and 
control was an enlargement and a speed-up of the forest access roads program 
‘to which the federal government contributes in a number of provinces. Your 
Committee feels that a long-term plan should be evolved as quickly as possible. 
‘This plan should envisage the creation of a system of road grids which would 
serve more than fire protection purposes. Your Committee suggests that the 
‘capital aid for fire protection agreements with the provinces for forest access 
Toads be extended to a twelve-month period each year. Your Committee further 
‘suggests that the federal share of the labour content should be 60 per cent in — 
ae and 40 per cent in the summer period. 


M arketing 


68. The Committee was made aware that there is a need or an adjustment 
and change in our marketing procedure. In a national way we have no imagin- 
ative program to assist in maintaining our share of world trade in wood products. 
Government must be prepared to give the lead, in the face of the new com- 
petitive factors which pit national strength against national strength in the 
trade field. Federal government. spending in the field of defence, national 
development and social services cannot be maintained if we lose the great tax 
source provided for us by the forest industries. . 


69. Your Committee recommends that. the government work in a close 
partnership in aiding the financing on a long-term basis of export marketing and 
aid in promoting markets. 


70. Your Committee feels that Canada cannot afford to ignore a potential 
so great for lumber and pulp sales as is offered in the Orient and, therefore, it 
recommends that these markets be approached on an open-minded basis. 
Study should be made of our changing share of traditional markets in the U.K. 
and the U.S.A. A Marketing Section should be created within the proposed 
department of forestry to aid the Department of Trade and Commerce in the 
merchandising of our woods products. 


71. Under the Canada Forestry Act there is provision for economic fiscal 
studies by the federal government in the forestry field. In effect, such work 
has not been done. The need for such information is urgent and your Committee 
thinks it should be undertaken by the Marketing Section or the forest manage- 
ment and economics section. 
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Taxation — : = 


72. Your Committee recommends that a . general review of faethe 
applies to the forest industries of Canada be conducted by the Minist 
Finance. No agency of the federal government has recently undertaken : 
survey or analysis of the factor taxation plays with woods industries. 


- 73. Evidence to the Committee indicates that in two major areas of the 
forest industry, 1.e. British Columbia and Ontario, a special provincial corpo: 
tax is levied. This tax rate is 10 per cent on logging profits in excess of $25, 
per annum. In the case of integrated companies and companies produci . 
their own logs a percentage of overall profits is considered as profits from loggix 4 
and a 10 per cent tax is applied to this proportion. This means that in 
overall picture the woods industries in these provinces bear a heavier tax tl 
other industries, amounting, it was stated, to 3 percent. With smaller compa 
this percentage can be even greater. Further, the more these Ontario and Bri 
Columbia companies process their product the more inequitable this tax appl 
tion becomes. It may be a major factor in discouraging the complete proces: 


of wood products in these provinces as well as new capital investment. mes: 
- cas: 


74. Your Committee believes such tax inequities are not in accordance 
with a sound national policy. They have developed as a result of certain terms — 
and conditions existent in the tax-sharing agreements with the various province 8.3 


7o. Your Committee recommends, without hesitation, that this matter 
should have the fullest review when dicciscione take place in July between th a 
provincial and federal authorities. 


76. Your Committee submits that the tax pattern on woods industteae may 
not be in keeping with the national interest, and does not square with ta ; 
policies applicable to other resource industries. such as mining and oil. In the - 
latter cases, special tax advantages are granted to these industries, whie Es. 
deplete at resources, unlike the forest industries. e. 


77. All witnesses concurred that the forest industries do not want a progran : 
of vast federal spending in their field. Their request is for equitable treatment — 
and recognition of their vital role in the national welfare. Your Committee x 
agrees with them in these views. 4 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA 


78. Your Committee enquired into the work of the National Museum andl 
the extent to which the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Arts, © 
Letters and Sciences have been implemented. It noted that those recom - 
mendations have been carried out only in part; for example, there has not been 
any change since the Commission Report on the matter of a new statutory : 
basis for the National Museum. 58 . 

79. Your Committee also noted that the work and facilities of the Museum 
have not been expanded to the degree that the Commission thought desirable, 
nor have adequate measures been taken for extension work and other means 
of bringing the Museum and its work to the attention of people outside the 
Ottawa area. ee. 


80. Research in the human sciences, especially the archaeology and ethieg 
logy of the aboriginal peoples of Canada, is a national obligation in contributin 3 
to knowledge of the background of man in Canada, and should be undertaken 

ea 


eg Ao 
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primarily by Canadian institutions, especially by the National Museum. Your 
Committee recommends that the government examine the adequacy of present 
legislation and regulations concerning protection of archaeological discoveries 
and artifacts, and their export from Canada. Such examination should include 
liaison with the provinces for exchange of information on archaeological dis- 
coveries and for uniformity of protective legislation throughout Canada. 


81. The Committee learned that difficulties have been encountered in 
securing the services of Canadian scientists with proper training for employ- 
ment in federal and provincial museums. It recommends that more encourage- 
ment be given to Canadians wishing to enter this field. 


82. The Committee recommends that vacancies now existing on the Museum 
staff be filled as soon as possible. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


83. Your Committee undertook a thorough enquiry into the tourist in- 
dustry in Canada on the consideration of this item. The Committee considered 
briefs presented by Canadian Tourist Association, Canadian Restaurant Asso- 
ciation and Province of Quebec Hotelkeepers Association. In addition to 
hearing the Minister and examining departmental officials, the following wit- 
nesses were examined, namely, Messrs. James W. McAvity, President, and 
John W. Fisher, Executive Director, of Canadian Tourist Association; Mr. E. 
di Tomasso, President, and Mrs. Florence Montgomery, Managing Director, 
of Canadian Restaurant Association; Mr. Gérard Delage, Legal Adviser and 
Executive Secretary, Province of Quebec Hotelkeepers Association; Mr. Charles 
Smith, Secretary-Manager, Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau; and Dr. 
J. Lawson Mackle, Director of Public Relations, Joint Board of Ontario Travel 
Associations. The Committee records its thanks to the witnesses for their 
valuable evidence and constructive suggestions, and also for the briefs presented. 


84. The expenditures made by the bureau are authorized under the Minis- 
ter’s responsibility for ‘‘tourist information and services’? under Section 5 of 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources Act. The Com- 
mittee believes that the scope of government activity in the travel field should 
be enlarged beyond the present program. 


85. Your Committee believes that the impact of the tourist industry upon 
the national economy is not fully realized; that statistics made public show 
only part of the picture; and that the benefit to Canada is declining from lack 
of attention and failure to obtain a sufficient proportion of the rapidly increasing 
United States tourist spending. Spending in Canada by visitors from all 
countries in 1958 was approximately $352 million, and this figure shows only 
the primary distribution of tourist expenditures. But secondary distribution 
of these funds in buying supplies and services, employing labour and paying 
taxes, circulates more “fresh” dollars in a given community than most other 
forms of industry. 

86. Your Committee notes that for every dollar spent by Canada in the 
U.S.A. in promoting travel, $130 in U.S. currency is brought into the country. 
It also compares the entire Canadian expenditure of $2.6 million spent last year 
for advertising in the United States, with the single State of Florida which 
spent as governmental expenditures alone $4 million. The Committee considers 
that greatly increased expenditures in the advertising and public relations field 
are justified and recommends an increase for 1960 of not less than 25 per cent 


yy. Ps 


The decries season of the ee should be a conded: ee increases int 
vision and magazine coverage. gare 


are need or etential areca for the Canadian travel cachet and the ( 
mittee recommends that they be sa early in 1960. 


tinctive national character in all tourist feats and services. 


Canadian Tourist Association 


89. Your Committee is convinced that the Canadian Tourist. Associate : 
is performing a useful function in improving facilities, service and accommoc 
tion within Canada for the travelling public. This service is just as importe 
as advertising and promotion, since approximately forty per cent of visite 
come to Canada because of word-of-mouth advertising; and this type of p 
motion is best handled by an industry-sponsored organization such as th 
Canadian Tourist Association, with government encouragement and suppo 
Your Committee therefore recommends that federal participation in inter 
promotion might best be accomplished by a substantially increased grant to th 
Canadian Tourist Association, an organization devoted to co-ordination of effor 
across Canada; and that such grant be continued until such time as ae associa 
tion becomes self-supporting. 


Loans 


90. In order to keep in the race at all, according to evidence subritee ton 
your Committee, Canadians must caine upon tremendous building projects — 
for travel accommodation. The Committee considers that such building 
should not be undertaken or sponsored by government, but should be assis | 
and encouraged. While Canadians spent approximately $22 million in 1958 in nn 
tourist accommodation, individual areas in the U.S.A. were exceeding total ‘3 
Canadian construction. Your Committee has given consideration to the subject 
of loans to tourist operators for construction and improvement of accommoda- 
tion facilities, and recommends government action along these lines. Many 
tourists operators are engaged in seasonal business, in which credit facilities are 
at a minimum, but nevertheless provide facilities fon the vital task of bringing ~ 
to Canada its third largest amount of foreign dollars. Your Committee does 
not wish to compare other types of government-sponsored loans, but points out — 
that on a straight business basis, loans for improvement of tourist accommoda- 
tion would bring the greatest return from abroad, and would at the same time . 
be wholly eeonids The Committee suggests that a system for government — % 
guarantee of a stated percentage of loans made by private lending institutions _ 
be adopted, which would call for no outlay of national funds. The procedure 5 ie 
might be similar to that for National Housing Act or Industrial Development oS 
Bank loans, or alternatively involve a completely new system. + 


2 r¢ _ . ,% - taal oft il ¥ “aad - ~ > mal = > Are, - 
ee Eg ot Se ASC ON Per eS aes a ice Va 4 a ens Moe | ms a. soe er 
eye oe ULES es nee hie nests ae Pe te See ee, et 2 nse es Bees 
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Bi: 91. is viewing the overall picture, the Committee is of the opinion that 
tourist promotion and services in Canada have been placed on too low an 
administrative level. Since its organization in 1934, the bureau has been under 
the supervision of 7 departments of government and 11 ministers. Other 
countries such as Mexico, Japan and Spain have recently created Ministries of 
Tourism, with a resultant i increase in tourist revenues. Mexico has increased its 
tourist revenues about 80 per cent during the past 7 years, mainly from the 
United States market, whereas Canada’s increase was about 11 per cent in the 
same period. In 1958, Canada’s travel deficit with all countries was $192 
million as compared with $162 million in 1957; and with the United States was 


$102 million as compared with $78 million in 1957, The Committee recommends — 


that tourist promotion become the single responsibility of a more senior official 
of government. 

92. Your Committee recommends that the appropriate ministers encourage 
customs and immigration officials at Canada’s borders and officials in our national 
‘parks to maintain a high degree of courtesy to all persons visiting Canada. The 
Committee appeals through the House of Commons to the nation as a whole to 
consider courtesy as the most valuable key to a successful tourist industry. 


93. Your Committee records its appreciation of the assistance given to it 
by the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, his officials and 
other witnesses. 


94, A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence in respect of ee 
said estimates is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. MURPHY, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Mownpay, July.4, 1959 ~ 
(50) | 


The Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters met in camera at 
11.30 o’clock a.m. this day, the Chairman, Mr. J. W. Murphy, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Baskin; ‘Cadieu; Doucett, Fleming (Okanagan- _ 
Revelstoke), Granger, Gundlock, merges iorehinete Leduc, McFarlane, 
McQuillan; Murphy: ‘Nielsen’ Dame and Stcapneeeeliy: : 


The Committee agreed that there be printed as appendices to these minutes 
the answers to certain questions which had been asked at previous meetings, 
and which had not earlier been available. (See below for the detail of the said 
appendices.) : . 

The Committee considered the draft of a report to the House on the 1959-60 
estimates of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The 
said draft report had been considered and revised by the Subcommittee on 
Agenda and Procedure which had recommended the draft as revised to the Main 
- Committee. 

The Committee made certain revisions to the draft report and, on division, 
adopted it as revised. 


Ordered (on division),—That the said report as revised be presented to the 
House. 


Se 1.20 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


DETAIL OF APPENDICES TO THESE MINUTES — 


APPENDICES “A” TO “F”’, relating to the estimates of the Forestry Branch, 
being information provided by the. Forest es Associations of Biase 
Columbia. 


APPENDIX “GQ”, relating to the estimates of the National Museum of Canada, 
being answers provided by the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 


APPENDIX “H”’’, concerning the contract with John Maclsaac Construction 
covering the construction of a bridge at Mayo, Yukon Territory, considered 
under the estimates of the Northern Administrateon Branch. 


Note: This last answer was presented to the Committee by the Deputy Minister 
on June 11, 1959, but was omitted from the printing of the evidence of that 
date. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE. FOREST INDUSTRY* TO EDUCATION IN = 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ~ Re aN 


Information requested on May 13, 1959. See pages 528 and 536 col Evidence. aus 
Nore: This information was recorded in part on June 16, 1959, at pages 1150-1151. a fe 


1. Nee GRANTS AND ieee ens ETC. 
(a) Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, etc. 


Peg -UVd DOUVEL LPAI a ccictegie gn teem ocean. GaSe cine $ 800 wes 
Bie Lopvers Asens <) conte ate ea Pen ea 600 _ lo an 
B.C. Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn............. 300 tes ee 
eGR IK GCTUCE: 2-4 a5 seu as. is RE Ee ee goes 1,500 oe, eee 
W. J. VanDusen (Vancouver Foundation). . ... 1,500 
seimber’ Manharement: Jetd.< f.c4-.. 2S eye 2 ts 250 
Canadian Forestry Asspc.g er a ei Sw 200 
MacMillan’ &-Bloedel Ltds ie to ss et cacee 1,450 
BEEELCKY WO LROLS ASSN. cin heute es ten ey on lee lel 250 
Canadian! orest. Products ci ai. siee © SS: 500 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose Ltd......... 2.0... .¢0. 500 
BiG Lai perpan te ae ee oe ar ano eee _ 150 approx. 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn. (West Div.)..... 1,000 
Hoo-Hoo Club (Kamloops)................... 200 
Western Plywood Co. Ltd.................... 500 
fel pander bumbere@o: tao ees ol 2,500 
Walter MWoererc } iii ee ate. 2 seek CRs. o 3,000 
Leon & Thea Koerner Foundation............. 3,000 
Crown Zeller bathe. oe cya ee ok ee oF cee 16 ,600 
H. 8. Foley (Vancouver Foundation).......... 1,800 
Ports LV Cl at Oo etek oh lg eee ee Oe ne 725 
SAU Ci Fa: EAB De yaaeaek Puna an Meee mar Shag) Sean Sel tnt / 1,500 
GROOE SOIT) DLs ots te Oe een Se Pas on daa eae a tee 500. 
B.C. Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn............. ; 700 
pLinperoales a aiste Ltd. wes Hires 4 hie wae BR aes 250 
Westminster Paper-Cous Ay Seer ye ee eee 3, 800 
‘limber Preservers: Gtdit.” 0. os eek set ee 200 
NASON AE OX CORD foo sted eater ae ean ea ee 400 
RAS SHOESU, EP LOGMOtE Lb oe un or eu 8 Jape na ele Sr 25700 
MacMillan:& Bloedel Ltd. . 0052.2. Jadu ees 2,800 
C.P.P.A. (Pac. Coast Tech. Div.) (Loan)...... 250 
Cooper-Widman sxe. ba RSG ek ees 500 
Sydney Roofing & Paper Co.................. 250 
(b) Teaching - 
Powel RIVier OG ae fale cos oor alt tg oh ea ee ae eal 5,000 
MacMillan. BloedeliLtd. 002: 5. net Fak 5,000 
P RaViac Millan Fisg: 327 ove... 6 mo eek ace 7,000 
Alaska Pine & Gelluloxe GOR a Snag he eae oo. 1500 
PAV eA, Paaeiees NS dee LIG Gattn Vin es Teeter eke 1,650 
(c) Research 
MacMillan‘:& Bloedel Ltd... 2... 0... cece cee 1,500 
H. R. MacMillan Esq. (Vancouver Foundation) . 7,418 
Prentice blOedel <a .G6 cose. acre oo kee Bea 500 
(d) Lectureships 
H. R. MacMillan Esq......... ENT Oa eee Be ; 600 approx. 
$ 
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APPENDIX ‘‘A’’—Concluded 


2. OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS SINCE 1945 NOT INCLUDED IN “1” ABOVE 
B.C. Loggers’ Assn., Establishment of University’s 


Technical School of Forestry....... Weohee s $140 , 000 
Motcey inaustries:( 1049): fa0 eos tn ee 20,000 
B.C. Forest Products Ltd., Teaching and Research 
iWetoresh PNtOUOOTY.2. sess eee Oe 50, 000 
Alaska Pine & Cellulose, Teaching and Research in 
Peter TOUUC GS 7 aes Sad in ee ee 14,500 
H. R. MacMillan, Various Grants Prior to Capital 
Gift to Vancouver Foundation estimated at.... 50, 000 
$ 274,500 
3. CapiraL Funps 
(a) Foundations 
teon.c& Thea Koerner-Foundation..... <2... sesh ee $1,000,000 
Vancouver Foundation 
W. J. VanDusen Foundation................. 130,650 
Pe TDerpi ei lid. ow Se Ae ee 10,090 
H. R. MacMillan Educational Fund........... 512,133 
H. 8. Foley Jr. Memorial Fund............... 22,864 685 , 737 
$1, 685 , 737 
(6) U. B. C. Extension Fund 
: Aggregate gifts and commitments to fund by 
the industry estimated to exceed.......... $1,000,000 


$2,685, 737 


* Includes the names of individuals closely associated with the Forest Industry. 


“APPENDIX: “Ry : eas “s ae oe — 
(Information requested on May 13, 1959. See. page 535 of Evidence) 
PRODUCTION 5 


~The foulbeane t table gives the uroduenon of the major items of fous Bete for thes a 
years. Of the products named lumber, plywood, shingles, newsprint and some paper and | 
are finished products in the sense that no further processing is required before they are used. 
industry also manufactures tissues, bags, cartons, etc., sufficient for the total consumptic 
Western Canada which takes a significant part of the total paper and board gscoege CUB ae 


ve Y B. C. PRopUCTION 
Ce < 2) 
Million Feet Board Measure Million Thousand 
. ——— Square Thousand Short Thor 
Logs Feet of Thousand Tons { 
; ; Logs Exported gS: 6 TOC Squares A.D. Tons Paper and 
- Year Produced (Net) Lumber Plywood Shingles Pulp Board Newsp 
1040 See eh 050 142 2,951 - 300 2,689 171 95 
O50 esa er ewe 4,560 134 3,509 349 638,074 256 116 
“8 9 ae SR ag 4, 696 78 3,724 406 2,867 — 468 125 
1952s er nt i &45938 ep 3, 597 © 446 2,330 418 115 
LOS er ee es Dy 208 en 416 4,045 580 2,430 50a ts 134 
L954 Re ates, « 5, 567 136 4,481 663 2,508 634 142 
LOSS hs we rs oe OA OD 84 4,914 855 2,525 679 145 
PeO5G RE eoeP Rh ee Oy GUT. 38 Set PAS 1,006 1,970 733 153 
195i en ae Orbe 27 4,244 971 1,652 631 170 


—:1958........... 5,350 19 _ 4,800 1,125 1380747 == G00 175. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


(Information requested on May 14, 1959. See page 592 of Evidence) 


Increased productivity can be measured in three areas—yield per acre, yield per unit of wood 
and value of Product. 


1. YIELD PER ACRE 


| Exact figures are not obtainable, but some idea of increased utilization can be gained from 
the following table taken from the Sloan Report 1956, Volume 1, Page 211— 


- 


Inventory of Standing Timber in British Columbia 
Million Feet 


Year Board Measure 
PONG tie ite ens ae et 240, 000 
By ee a dt Noe ts" eae. cee irs ey ee 366, 300 
MOT pan APO es ge RR ee eee 254, 500 
PAS a4 PS sete ae a by bee ke Soh wn eee ees 303 , 300 
Ray erie Neve eng ie eae 431,500 
Li) 1S Aer increas ee ae EO eRe oS iE NT 662,800 
aera abe oe hn 8 ee cB oi eR ae a poe: ee ees 757 , 000 
LO ie ene ce Ge A ns Seen ORS Sole gee Cone 760,050 


From the above it will be seen that in a period of 10 years, from 1945 to 1955 the total in- 
ventory of merchantable timber has increase by more than 150%. While the total cut per annum 
in this period has averaged about 1% of the content. the natural increment due to rate of growth 

would certainly not exceed 2%, so that the net increase from these two offsetting factors would 
not account for any more than 10% of the increase. While the remainder of the increase is due 
in large measure to more accurate surveys in the less accessible areas there still remains a very 
substantial revision of inventories due to greater utilization of the wood on a given area, 1.e. a 
revision of the concept of “‘Merchantable timber’. Since the advent of devices to remove bark 
and the increased manufacturing facilities in the field of pulp and paper foresters estimate that 
the increased utilization per acre would be in excess of 30%. 


2. YIELD FROM A GIVEN UNIT OF WOOD. 


Elsewhere under the title “Production” a table is given showing the annual production of 
logs and the quantities of products made from these logs. The following table gives a com- 
parison of the yield obtained from the raw material based on generally accepted rule-of-thumb 
conversion factors. While these latter factors may vary in different mills they are pretty well 
accepted averages and the fact that they are applied to the years 1949 and 1958 without change 
‘produces a valid comparison. 


TABLE 1 
ale le arcana ahs ol ee nee ie eee PES A 
1949 1958 
Log Re- Log Re- 
Conv. quirements Conv. quirements 
Production Factor (MM) Production Factor (MM) 
mami ber MM oe peice. asm o. 2,951 1.05 2,810 4,800 1.05 4,571 
Plywood MM 5/16............. 300 5/16 94 1,125 5/16 352 
Srangles: M Sas. ora: . iu. eae es 2,689 10.0 268 1,807 10.0 181 
RPG MSAD 20a <2 tes ae a 171 1.15 148 700 1.15 609 
Paper and Board M Tons....... 95 1.15 83 175 1.15 152 
MIGOWADTIN Gs ie os te te ewe betes 378 1.8 210 636 138 353 
3,613 ~ 6,218 
Logs Produced Less Exported.. 3,908 5,331 
Yield from a given Volume of 
Vier © RR eae ae reg 58 92% 117% 
Serre WO Y $I. ct ics to hacer ate 27% 


ee ee a ee ne ee ee Ee a re ea ee TET EN SG = Se ae TT - 
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tt might be Siac at this soit that 2. ane Sauiooed? Seith. modarn Rae 

and other improved milling techniques can recover from 1000 FBM of log, in addition t : 

FBM of lumber, sufficient chips to make 4/10ths of a ton of pulp. This works out at approx 
mately a utilization one third of the log content which ZOnCTY was burnt as waste or s 

firewood for a negligible return. ee 


oe ees OF PRODUCT. 


The greater yield in volume obtainable from a given quantity ne raw , material fee hes 
_ tional advantage of securing a greater value. Referring again to the table of production 
_ the years 1949 and 1958 it will be noted that there has been a reduction in the proportion of le 
price product with a corresponding increase in higher priced products. The following tak 
pews the relative increase in value obtained by applying the same approximate sales Bie 
ot years. 


1949 1958 
Proportion of res Proportion of a. 
each 1M of Sales Value each 1M of Sales Value 
log usage of Product log usage of Produce ie 

‘Lumber... .-.. i ae 778 $ 59.22 735 
BIVWOOd toe way to 26 5.82 57 
Shingles..... See Se ee 74 6.66 29 > 
Puy or soehar on Seas 41 5.66 98 
Paper and Board...... 23 3.57 24 
Newsprint... 75.20... 58 12.01 57 

100 FBM $ 92.94 1000 FBM 


TWCRBAGH IAN A VAD UI: oo ooo he Re ga ee ky ee ae 


The combined effect of these three factors namely 30%, 27% and 6.5% is - aecumulativ 
that the increased productivity now being achieved amounts to 76%. 


aah oat - 
See q page 5 
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~ “Appleton, - - * Borla ° 4 ~ Camden, “Holyoke, Middleton, 
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. a Minimum 80,000: 
wade ”?__Minimum 100,0003¢ 
Sega —Minimum 50 10005 


Rates i in n effect Feb. 14, 1958. 
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Sak 3 e 7 re a uh ae aaa 
oe? ~ partes . INCREASES—WAGE RATES — a eee es 
= Be (Information a oir on May 14, 1959. See Epeee 508 of Bividenee) 


B. Cm at C. : 
| Sig Pulp and Paper Lumber # Tndustry 
2 Industry -(1.W.A.) 

; Average nae ‘Average a6 
BENG Hourly Earnings Hourly Wage 


$ $ 


; aa TOT acter grote ta 1.30 Tae 
ane ; LODURR MAE Sheena ae . 1.40 
moe RE LOOM Gas Sete ya ae, f52, pire 
sea hay we Au NO an neag JOSE ea 1.79 1.68 
tke oS LODO: Beers sire e aes he 1.89 1.83 
en PODS ne Ra Nese ee So ies 1.99 1.87 
rae Saif 25; eae nme ae eee oak. 1 ; 2.07 1.97 

% LODO S cones tae s ci. 2.45 2.00 Sie 
SES Aire Oe eet oo a 2°24 AS 
PO Ne he ne Date 9.) Sane eee 

OBO oe ek haan ee ; 2.44 ta Be 
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HISTORY OF GENERAL FREIGHT RATE INCREASES 
. Information requested on May 14, 1959. See page 593 of Evidence) 


A—Pu.tp From B.C. (Harmac) To N.Y. State. 


Cents per 100# 


a inos Paes BS 2 AG RIDES ere ae easel an RNP GO (ee 90 
NEC LA lg Ue Sie ae Se aie so Gee 98 
POG ae Oe rag Ste eieiare we & i Meee 113 
HED PEBONS te X- Yin Ry ey eee eee 134 
MICT LOD On Bae x oe Dee NS, Scouts home 124 


B—History oF GENERAL CANADIAN FREIGHT RATE INCREASES 


% Increase Cumulative 
% % 
PRD Pe OA Seti Fc Ri cage ok 21 121 
DUES LOOM Se ar tS he 20 145 
Hebi e054 gis Spee 5 17 170 
PAP LE PODO Cok he Tian eee eae 9 182 
Mar $053 icy oe 7 198 
AI TA RL i PRE st 11 220 


Pace 195k es a 17 257 


De Ue 


< % 3} ~ 7a ~ a , a ee ee ke A es * .7 = e = 
PS Pe eee ee, ft Ser ioe ty oay a > 
ae : —* ke : 2 nig ee don “4 = aye Pee sos = 
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The following ator 3 is subinitted 4 in <rephy to aneshone sated’ i Me ‘egie during t 
meeting of the Standing Committee on Mines, Forest and Waters on Wednesday, June 10, 19 
The questions appear in the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No O. ig SPaees. 1091 Be 

Question: me 

Amount of money contributed to the Avcke Institute from Soe nee g sources. iu 4a 


Answer: 


The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources is informed that. appre 
mately $1,000,000 was contributed last year from non-Canadian sources for work to be carr ie 
out during the year by or through the Arctic Institute of North America. This figure inch 
projects for research between the Arctic Institute and Government Agencies. Anprotaaee t rf 
$930,000 of this sum was from United States sources. ~ Ore 


Question: 
Extent to which the Arctic Institute will carry on activities in Canada this year. 


Answer: 
The following is a list of projects planned by the Institute for this year: 


Amount Name Affiliation Project Place : 


$ lee 
Sal 
1,600 Mohamed Ather Ali. Professor, Zoology Dept., A histo-physiological study of Churchill and 
McGill University, the reaction of the Gammarus sewn! , 
Montreal, P.Q. eye to different light and : 
temperature conditions and 
its comparison with their 
behavioural responses and 
rates of oxygen consumption. eh 
2,800 P.M. Driver........ Post graduate student, Continuation of study of etho- BelcherIs. 


McGill University, logy and ecology of Mergini. 
Montreal, Que. 


700 M.M.R. Freeman Post graduate student, An_ ecological survey of the Belcher Is. 
McGill University, littoral and shallow water : 
Montreal, Que. fauna of the Belcher Islands, 
rah with particular reference to 
the Seal population of the 
region. 


5,000 Charles J. Krebs.... Post graduate student, A study of the population dyna- Ellesmere Is. _ 
Univ. of British Columbia, mics of the Collared Lem- et’ 

Vancouver, B.C. ming (Dicrostonyz greenlandi- 

cus) with particular emphasis 

on the role of stress and the 

endocrine system in control- 

ling fluctuations in the num- 


bers of Dicrostonyz. 2 

1,800 Olav M. Loken...... Post graduate student, Study of glacial geology in a Torngat Mt Ba 
McGill University, small area especially with Labrador 

Montreal, Que. regard to the deglaciation Vy 


process and evidence of local 
glaciation later than the 
continental one. 


965 Erik Mortenson...... Post graduate student, Investigation to determinethe Knob Lake 
McGill University, relation between daily temp- a 
Montreal, Que. erature and stem elongation 
in Picea glaca. 
1,500 John M. Powell...... Post graduate student, To continue the collection of 
McGill University, plant material and study of 
Montreal, Que. vegetation in the Lake Hazen 


area and to extend the survey 
to Alert. Micro-climatolog- 
ical observations and Phe- 
nological records will be kept 
and an investigation made 
of 30 species found at Lake 
Hazen in 1958 but as yet 
unknown further north. 
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Amount Name Affiliation - Project Place 
 $ 
1,600 R.B. MAG AT ce OF cnet Post graduate student, To conduct glacial-meteorolog- Ellesmere Is. | 
McGill University, ical observations at Gilman 
Montreal, Que. Glacier snout during 1959 
ablation season, as a contin- 
uation of studies by D.R. 
B. “Operation Hazen’’ par- 
ties of 1957-58. Complemen- 
tary observations to include 
survey of the ice-land zone, 
accumulation/ablation data 
at previously established 
glacier stations and a com- 
parative study of nearby 
glacier snouts. 
Extension of glacial geomor- 


Pepe: ts Smith... xan . Post graduate student, 
McGill University, 
Montreal, Que. 


2,400 Stanwyn G. Shetler.. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

1,000 Maynard M. Miller... Dept. of Geology, 

Columbia Univ., 


New York 27, New York 


. Zoology Dept., 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


U.S.A.F. Cambridge 
Research Centre 


650 Spencer Apollonio... 


Approx. Four scientists...... 
15, 000 


Dept. of Botany Univ. of 


phology and geology com- 
menced in 1957-58. 


anula rotundifolia (Camp- 
anulaceae) 


character of thermal regimen 
of two highland polar glaciers 


ductivity of fresh and salt 
waters of the high Arctic 


snow and ice areas for air- 
craft operations. 


Ellesmere Is. 


Studies of populations of Camp- Alaskan 


Highway 


Summer primary organic pro- Alert 


Investigation of suitability of Ellesmere 


Ice Shelf. 


Investigation of geophysical Ellesmere Is.. > 
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aa ae es ase i E Oushet by Mr. R. C. Coates, MP.: : we te = as 


oe What are the details of the contract with John AL Maclsaai 

nae Re “construction of a bridge at Mayo? ale Boe Su ies 

ee ee aa sg PAS pt ei ok es 

a MEETS Answer: ; vas 
Further information obtained from Department of Public Works, supplementing the 
oer on ats 4, 1959. (See page 910 of Evidence. 5 Se a 

7 ee. Bat. | =. . Estimated Contract 

Bee he ae _ Description and Unit ; Quantities © Unit Price | 

eo ee Borrow Rxeavation: CUS VSI. tre, aa es bere eee 11,500 1.50 

pom Oomimon- Wxcavabion cCu.7vda... sa 2k ee 5, 16 tO OU mes 

ae as, Furnishing 40’ timber piles lin. ft.............. 1,040 E00 LI es 

z _ Driving Timber Piles lin. ft............ epter 780 2.00 

ae MONEE CU YES .n 2555 Ks. bs hoo WONT | Soiree eae 105 _» £000 

Es Barrys em anangre tees IDS, Sore. dit cos Rydal: wis ot 8,130 Soret 

; Hee a supersttuctire. ae. ees ha ee ce ae aie Lump Sum 

- Demolition of Existing Bridge. a te ae ea edie = $ 

ie Rak ‘SMaad Placed-riprap cu.yds.... 2... 0... Sie he 100 20.00 

os - Gravel Surfacing cu. yds........ ence ene 650 2.50 

ie Crib Abutment MFBM..... eee Pen) espe bee $ — 287 .00 
PR ACkiHiioOR cribs Cu. Yds. ca ee. Saw tele 170 8.00. 

es supplying sheet: Piles. lan. ft.) 0s. oe. Pis'g os BAB 9.50 

Pe Driving pheetPiles Dini ss. lo... er kes DYE ST. I57)-90 

Rie = eons Sheet “cane per sq. ft.. Ge Ra eae Sy ‘ - 280 1,80 
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